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—Nov.  1942,  390 
See  also  Livestock 
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Recent  changes  in   feed  and  livestock  production  on  corn-belt   farms    (Mosher) — July 

1943,  482 
Soybean  acreage  forges  ahead  in  Illinois  in  competition  with  corn  and  oats   (Jordan) — 

July  1943,  488 

Cost  of  living 

How  the  cost-of-living  index  is  constructed   (Bartlett) — Nov.  1941,  168 
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Home  costs 

Income  and  expenses  for  180  Illinois  farm  families,  1940  (Schruben) — Oct.  1941,  141 
Labor  costs 

Farm  wages,  farm  prices,  and  income  (Wills  and  Johnston) — Dec.  1942,  402 
Methods  of  paying  farm  workers   (Case  and  Cunningham)— Feb.   1943,  431 
Marketing  costs 

Use  of  a  bonus  system  for  lowering  costs  of  hauling  cream  (Tammen) — Dec.  1941, 
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Jan.  1942,  197 
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(Bartlett  and  Mutti)— April  1942,  260 
Power  and  machinery  costs 

Expense  of   farm  machines  forms  basis   for  loan  charge  when  machines  are  bor- 
rowed by  neighbors   (Wilcox) — Jan.  1943,  413 
Production  costs 

Crop  production  costs  in  1940  (Wilcox) — Nov.  1941,  137 
How  soybean  costs  have  been  reduced  (Ross) — Nov.  1941,  166 
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Costs — concluded 

Relation  of  size  of   farm  to  organization,  expenses,  and  earnings    (Johnston   and 
Thompson)— Oct.  1942,  378 
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The  effect  of  prices  upon  store  sales  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  St.  Louis  area  (Brown)—, 

Oct.  1941,  148 
Use  of  a  bonus  system  for  lowering  costs  of  hauling  cream  (Tammen)—  Dec.  1941,  188 
See  also  Dairy  products 
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The  availability  of  farm  credit  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois   (Norton  and  Parrish)  — 
Jan.  1942,  205 ;  June  1942,  304 
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Wilcox)— April  1941,  1 
The  effect  of  prices  upon  store  sales  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  St.  Louis  area  (Brown) 
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How  tenure,  debt,  and  size  of  business  affected  increases  in  milk  production  from  1940 

to  1941,  McHenry  County,  Illinois  (Norton  and  Parrish)— June  1942,  299 
Postwar  changes  in  the  dairy  industry  (Bartlett) — April  1943,  457 
See  Cream  and  Milk 
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See  Costs 

Exports 

Hog  production  and  exports  increase  (Harrington  and  Johnston) — May  1942,  275 

Farm  management 

Contour  farming  boosts  yields  and  maintains  soil  resources    (Sauer  and  Atherton)  — 
May  1941,  32 

Earned  investment  value  of  Illinois  corn-belt  farms  (Mosher) — June  1941,  48 

Summary  of  farm  business  reports  on  2,738  farms  in  Illinois  for  1940  (Johnston,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Mosher) — July  1941,  63 

Opportunities  to  increase  food  production  (Cunningham  and  Simerl) — March  1942,  234 

Summary  of  farm  business  reports  of  3,090  farms  in  Illinois  for  1941   (Johnston,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Mosher) — July  1942,  315 

Relation  of  size  of  farm  to  organization,  expenses,  and  earnings  (Johnston  and  Thomp- 
son)—Oct.  1942,  378 

Cattle  feeding  experiences  on  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  (Mosher) 
—Nov.  1942,  390 

Soil  conservation  practice  and  wartime  agricultural  production  (Sauer) — Nov.  1942,  394 

Some  systems  of  farming  make  better  use  of  available  labor  than  others   (Wilcox) — 
Dec.  1942,  406 

Expense  of  farm  machines  forms  basis  for  loan  charge  when  machines  are  borrowed ' 
by  neighbors  (Wilcox) — Jan.  1943,  413 

Illinois  father-son  business  agreement  (Case  and  Cunningham) — Jan.  1943,  419 

Suggestions   for  a  war-winning   farm  program   from   experiences   of   Illinois    farmers 
(Mosher)— Feb.  1943,  425 

Conservation  practices  for  highest  wartime  production  (Sauer  and  Case) — March  1943, 
441 

Summary  of  farm  business  reports  of  3,192  farms  in  Illinois  for  1942  (Johnston,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Mosher) — Aug.  1943,  495 

Adjustments  needed  to   secure  maximum  wartime   agricultural   production   in    Illinois 
(Sauer  and  Case)— Sept.  1943,  543 

Relative   production  and   increases   in  production  on   small,  medium,   and  large   farms 
(Mosher)— Sept.  1943,  551 

See  also  Costs,  Income,  and  Land 

Farm  products 

See  Peaches;  Corn,  Grain,  Oats,  and  Soybeans;  Cream  and  Milk;  Cattle  and  Hogs 

Fats  and  oil 

The  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  fats  and  oil  situation  (Harrington  and  Jordan) — Feb. 
1942,  218 
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Federal  programs       fl^-ll-  >00 
Price  control  Q^ 

Current  price  control  measures  and  price  prospects   (Working) — April  1942,  254 
Recent  developments  in  inflation  control   (Working) — Oct.  1942,  381 
Recent  developments  regarding  price  inflation   (Working) — March  1943,  450 

Soil  conservation 

Contour  farming  boosts  yields  and  maintains  soil  resources  (Sauer  and  Atherton) 

—May  1941,  32 
Soil  conservation  practice  and  wartime  agricultural  production  (Sauer) — Nov.  1942, 

394 
Conservation  practices  for  highest  wartime  production    (Sauer  and  Case) — March 

1943,  441 

Feed 

Cattle-feeding  experiences  on  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  (Mosher) 

—Nov.  1942,  390 
Recent  changes  in  feed  and  livestock  production  on  corn-belt   farms    (Mosher) — July 

1943,  482 
See  also  Grain  and  Corn 
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Economic  aspects  of  food-for-defense  (Case) — Oct.  1941,  153 

Opportunities  to  increase  food  production   (Cunningham  and  Simerl) — March  1942,  234 

Foreign  trade 

Hog  production  and  exports  increase  (Harrington  and  Johnston) — May  1942,  275 
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Status  and  trends  in  transportation  of  Illinois  grain   (Norton) — May  1941,  25 
Developments   in   connection   with   the  transportation  of   Illinois   grain    (Norton) — May 
1942,  282 

Hogs 

Seasonal  distribution  of  hog  marketings  and  its  influence  upon  farm  earnings  on  Illinois 

account-keeping  farms  in  1940  (Johnston  and  Reiss) — Dec.  1941,  181 
Hog  production  and  exports  increase   (Harrington  and  Johnston) — May  1942,  275 
Hog  situation — background  developments  (Working) — July  1943,  478 
Hog  price  situation — some  aspects  of  support  and  ceiling  prices  (Working) — Sept.  1943, 
546 

Income 

Adjusting  wages  to  changes  in  cost  of  living  (Rartlett  and  Tammen) — Aug.  1941,  97 
Change  in  net  worth  of  180  Illinois  farm  families,  1940  (Schruben) — Sept.  1941,  117 
Seasonal  distribution  of  hog  marketings  and  its  influence  upon  farm  earnings  on  Illinois 

account-keeping  farms  in  1940  (Johnston  and  Reiss) — Dec.  1941,  181 
Changes  in  employment,  average  weekly  payrolls  and  earnings,  hours  per  week  and  rate 

per  hour  of  wage  earnings  in  the  United  States  (Aylett) — Feb.  1942,  224 
Influence  of  kind  of  crops  and  crop  yields  on  farm  income  (Wilcox) — March  1942,  237 
Wages  of  Chicago  milk  drivers  as  related  to  general  wage  levels  (Aylett  and  Bartlett) 

—March  1942,  246 
How  farmers  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  spent  their  1940  and  1941  incomes  (Parrish) 

—Sept.  1942,  370 
Relation  of  size  of  farm  to  organization,  expenses,  and  earnings  (Johnston  and  Thomp- 
son)—Oct.  1942,  378 
Farm  wages,  farm  prices,  and  income  (Johnston  and  Wills) — Dec.  1942,  402 
What  should  farmers  do  with  increased  earnings?  (Norton) — April  1943,  455 

Inflation 

Canada's  wartime  wage  policy  for  preventing  inflation   (Bartlett) — Oct.  1941,  145 
Recent  developments  in  inflation  control    (Working) — Oct.   1942,  381 
Canada's  wartime  policies  for  curbing  inflation  (Bartlett) — Oct.  1942,  384 
Recent  developments  regarding  price  inflation   (Working) — April  1943,  450 

Investment 

Earned  investment  value  of  Illinois  corn-belt  farms  (Mosher) — June  1941,  48 
What  should  farmers  do  with  increased  earnings?   (Norton) — April  1943,  455 
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Labor 

Adjusting  wages  to  changes  in  cost  of  living  (Bartletl  and  Tammen) — Aug.  1941,  97 

ida's  wartime  wage  policy  for  preventing  inflation  (  Bartlett) — Oct.  1941,  145 
Migranl  labor  problem  in  Southern  Illinois  (Lindstrom) — Jan.  1942,  193 
Changes  in  residence  and  employment  among  rural  youth  of  Randolph  Count}-,  Illinois, 

January  to  September  1941   (Lindstrom) — Jan.  1942,  210 
Changes  in  employment,  average  weekly  payrolls  and  earnings,  hours  per  week  and  rate 

per  hour  of  wag<  earning  in  the  United  States  (Aylett) — Feb.  1942,  224 
Adjustments  in  the  labor  supply  (Ross) — March  1942,  241 
Wages  of  Chicago  milk  drivers  as  related  to  general  wage  levels  (Aylett  and  Bartlett) 

[arch  1942,  246 
This  year's  farm  labor  needs  foreseen  by  local  farmers  (Fielder,  Hall,  Scofield,  Stewart) 

\im.1  1942,  267 
Farm  wages,  farm  prices,  and  income  (Johnston  and  Wills) — Dec.  1942,  402 
Some  systems  of  farming  make  better  use  of  available  labor  than  others   (Wilcox) — 

I  lee.  1942,  406 
Methods  of  paying  farm  workers  (Case  and  Cunningham) — Feb.  1943,  431 
Rural  youth  migration  and  possible  effects  on  labor  supply  in  Randolph  County,  Illinois 

(Lindstrom)— May-June  1(M3,  467 

Land 

Large  land  holdings  in  Illinois  (Scofield) — April  1941,  8 

Illinois  lia^  new   ranking  in  farm  land  comparisons  (Stewart) — April  1941,  13 

Trends  in  the  size  of  Illinois  farms  (Case  and  Buddemeier)- — May  1941,  21 

Earned   investmenl   value  of   Illinois  corn-belt   farms   (Mosber) — June   1941,  48 

Factors  related  to  land  use  in  Boone  County,  Illinois  (Norton  and  Parrish) — Aug.  1941, 

105;    June  1(M2,  304 
Trends  and   inequalities  in  Illinois  farm  realty  assessments    (Malotky  and   Stewart)  — 

Sept.  1941,  121 
Illinois  land  values  in   l('4(l  and  since    (Stewart) — Nov.  1942,  397 
Illinois  townships  and  tbeir  land  values  (Stewart) — May-June  1943,  470 
See  also  Farm  management 

Livestock 

Changes  in  livestock  production  on  3,379  Illinois  accounting  farms  in  1941   (Johnston)  — 

March  1942,  242 
Channels  used  by  Illinois  farmers  in  selling  livestock  (Ashby) — June  1942,  303 
Where  Illinois  farmers  buy  livestock  (Ashby) — Aug.  1942,  360 
Transportation  in  livestock  marketing  (Ashby) — Jan.  1943,  415 
Changes  in  livestock  numbers  in  1942  on  3,280  Illinois  accounting  farms  (Johnston  and 

Thompson)— March  1943,  443 
Recent   changes   in    \n-<\   and   livestock   production   on  corn-belt   farms    (Mosher) — Tuly 

1943,  182 

Loans 

Availability  of   farm   credit    in   McHenrv  County,   Illinois   (Norton  and   Parrish) — Tan. 
1942,  205;   June  1942,  304 

Marketing 

Effecl   of  prices  upon   store   sales  of  milk  and  cream   in   the  St.   Louis  area    (Brown)  — 

O  t    L941,  148 
Seasonal  distribution  of  hog  marketings  and  its  influence  upon  farm  earnings  on  Illinois 
ount-keeping  farms  in  1^40  (Johnston  and  Reiss) — Dec.  1941,  181 

and  tires  and  reducing  hauling  costs  of  country  milk  routes  (Bartlett 
and    Ninth)      April    1942,  260 
Adjusting  milk  distribution  to  meel  a  tire  shortage  (Bartlett) — June  1942,  293 
I  hannels  used  by  Illinois  farmers  in  selling  livestock  (Ashby) — June  1942,  303 
Transportation  in  livestock  marketing  (Ashby)— Jan.  1943,  415 

Meat 

Meat  consumption  in  two  world  wars  (Working)— March  1(M3,  438 
Milk 

Chicago   milk    producers    benefil    from    uniform    seasonal    production    (Kinsinger   and 
Wilcox)      \pril  1941,  l 

'  o(  i"i. .     upon    iton    sales  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  St  Louis  area  (Brown) — 
1941,  148 

\\a\s    for    lowering   costs   of   milk    distribution    in    Chicago    (Bartlett) — Jan. 
1942,  197 
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Milk — concluded 

Conserving  trucks  and  tires  and  reducing  hanling  costs  of  country  milk  routes  (Bartlett 

and  Mutti)— April  1942,  260 
Wages  of  Chicago  milk  drivers  as  related  to  general  wage  levels  (Aylett  and  Bartlett) 

—March  1942,  246 
Adjusting  milk  distribution  to  meet  a  tire  shortage  (Bartlett) — June  1942,  293 
How  tenure,  debt,  and  size  of  business  affected  increases  in  milk  production  from  1940 

to  1941,  McHenry  County,  Illinois   (Parrish  and  Norton) — June  1942,  299 
See  also  Cream  and  Dairy  products 

Oats 

Relative  returns  from  soybeans,  corn,  and  oats  (Norton  and  Wilcox) — Nov.  1941,  157 
Soybean  acreage  forges  ahead  in  Illinois  in  competition  with  corn  and  oats   (Jordan)  — 
July  1943,  488 

Outlook 

Current  price  control  measures  and  price  prospects   (Working) — April  1942,  254 
The  current  situation  and  outlook  (Jordan)— Aug.  1942,  353;    Sept.  1942,  365;    Oct.  1942, 
377;    Nov.  1942,  389;    Dec.  1942,  401;    March  1943,  437;    April  1943,  449 

Peaches 

Time  of  movement  and  prices  of  Illinois  peaches,  1942  (Lloyd) — April  1943,  458 

Pigs 

See  Hogs 

Prices 
Corn 

The  effect  of  corn  production  on  the  price  and  total  value  of  the  crop  (Hughes)  — 

June  1941,  53 
Relative  returns  from  soybeans,  corn,  and  oats   (Norton  and  Wilcox) — Nov.  1941, 

157 
Dairy  products 

Effect  of  prices  upon  store  sales  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  St.  Louis  area  (Brown) 

—Oct.  1941,  148 
Use  of  a  bonus  system  for  lowering  costs  of  hauling  cream  (Tammen) — Dec.  1941, 

188 

General 

The  price  situation  (Working)— June  1941,  41 ;    Dec.  1941,  173 

Some  disparities  in  price  increases   (Working) — Feb.   1942,  214 

Current  price  control  measures  and  price  prospects   (Working) — April  1942,  254 

Recent  developments  in  inflation  control   (Working) — Oct.  1942,  381 

Canada's  wartime  policies  for  curbing  inflation   (Bartlett) — Oct.  1942,  384 

Farm  wages,  farm  prices,  and  income  (Wills  and  Johnston) — Dec.  1942,  402 

Recent  developments  regarding  price  inflation   (Working) — April  1943,  450 

Hogs 

The  hoa;  price  situation — some  aspects  of  support  and  ceiling  prices    (Working)  — 
Sept.  1943,  546 
Land 

Illinois  land  values  in  1940  and  since  (Stewart) — Nov.  1942,  397 
Illinois  townships  and  their  land  values  (Stewart) — May-June  1943,  470 
Oats 

Relative  returns  from  soybeans,  corn,  and  oats   (Norton  and  Wilcox) — Nov.  1941, 
157 

Peaches 

Time  of  movement  and  prices  of  Illinois  peaches,  1942  (Lloyd) — April  1943,  458 

Soybeans 

Recent  relationships  between  the  prices  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  (Jordan) 

—May  1941,  35 
Relative  returns  from  soybeans,  corn,  and  oats   (Norton  and  Wilcox) — Nov.   1941, 

157 
What  will  farmers  pay  for  soybean  meal  in  1942-43?   (Jordan) — Aug.  1942,  355 
Soybean  meal  prices — supplement  to  August  article  (Jordan) — Sept.  1942,  374 
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Production 

Chicago   milk   producers    benefil    from    uniform    seasonal    production    (Kinsinger   and 

Wilcox)     Apnl  1941,  1 
The  effect  of  corn  production  on  the  price  and  total  value  of  the  crop  (Hughes) — June 

1941,  53 

Crop  production  costs  in  l'MO  (Wilcox)— Oct.  1941,  137 

Opportunities  to  increase  food  production   (Cunningham  and  Simerl) — March  1942,  234 

Changes  in  livestock  production  on  3,379  Illinois  accounting  farms  in  1941    (Johnston) 

March  1942,  242 
Hog   production  and  exports  increase   (Harrington  and  Johnston) — May  1942,  275 
Corn-belt   farmers  increase  production   (Mosher) — May  1942,  278 
I  l..w   tenure,  debt,  and  size  of  business  affected  increases  in  milk  production  from  1940 

to  I'M  1.  McHenry  County,  Illinois  (Norton  and  Parrish) — June  1942,  299 
Soil  conservation  practice  and  wartime  agricultural  production  (Sauer) — Nov.  1942,  394 
Conservation  practices  for  highest  wartime  production  (Case  and  Sauer) — March  1943, 

441 
Recent   changes  in    feed  and  livestock  production  on  corn-belt   farms    (Mosher)  —  July 

1943,  182 
Adjustments   needed   to   secure   maximum    wartime   agricultural   production    in    Illinois 

(Case  and  Sauer) — Sept.  1943,  543 
Relative   production   and   increases   in   production   on   small,   medium,   and   large    farms 

(  Mosher)— Sept.  1943,  551 

Profits 

See  Income 

Real  estate 

Trends  and   inequalities   in   Illinois   farm   realty  assessments    (Malotky  and   Stewart)  — 
Sept.    1941,   121 

Rural  organizations 

Changes  in  rural  organizations  in  Illinois  1930  to  1940  (Lindstrom) — May  1942,  288 
Proper  organization  and  method  of  leadership  selection   (Lindstrom  and  others) — June 

1942,  309 

Rural  youth 

Changes  in  residence  and  employment  among  rural  youth  of  Randolph  County,  Illinois, 

January  to  September  1941   (Lindstrom) — Jan.  1942,  210 
Education  for  out-of-school  rural  youth   (Lindstrom) — Aug.  1942,  361 
Rural  youth  migration  and  possible  effects  on  labor  supply  in  Randolph  County,  Illinois 
(Lindstrom)— May-June  1943,  467 

Soil  conservation 

Contour    tanning   boosts  yields  and   maintains   soil   resources    (Sauer  and   Atherton)  — 

May  1941,  32 
Soil  conservation  practice  and  wartime  agricultural  production   (Sauer) — Nov.  1942,  394 
Conservation  practices  for  highest  wartime  production  (Sauer  and  Case) — March  1943, 
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Soybeans 

•it  relationships  between  the  prices  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  (Tordan)  — 

May  1941,  35 
Relative  returns  from  soybeans,  corn,  and  oats  (Norton  and  Wilcox) — Nov.  1941,  157 
How  soybean  costs  have  been  reduced  (Ross) — Nov.  1941,  166 
What  will  Farmers  paj   foi  soybean  meal?  (Jordan) — Aug.  1942,355 
Soybean  meal  prices    supplement  to  August"  article  (Jordan)— Sept.  1942,374 
Soybean  a  ahead  in  Illinois  in  competition  with  corn  and  oats  (Jordan)— 

July  L943 

Tenancy 

llou  lemur,  debt,  and  size  of  business  affected  increases  in  milk  production  from  1940 

i"  1941,  McHenrj  I  ounty,  Illinois  (Parrish  and  Norton)    -June  1942,  299 
Why  farm  tenants  move  (Warren  and  Case)-  Sept.  1942,  366 

Tires 

•  onservii  md  tires  and  reducing  hauling  costs  of  country  milk  routes  (Bartlctt 

and  Mutti)     April  1942,  260 
Adjusting  milk  distribution  to  meel  a  tire  shortage  (Bartlett) — June  1942,  293 
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Chicago  prices,  1943— Sept.  1943,  550 

Income 

Earned  value  of  land  and  buildings  based  on  net  cash  earnings — June  1941,  52 

Selected  items  of  income  and  expense  for  accounting  farms — July  1941,  65;  July  1942, 

319;  Aug.  1943,  500 
Variations  in  earnings  from  farm  to  farm  by  farming-type  areas  1940 — July  1941,  67; 

July  1942,  322 ;  Aug.  1943,  502 
Net  cash  income  an  acre  by  farming- type  areas — July  1941,  72;  July  1942,  326;  Aug. 

1943,  507 
Net  income  an  acre  (inventory  basis)— July  1941,  74;  July  1942,  328;  Aug.  1943,  508 
Source  of  income  related  to  farm  earnings — July  1941,  78;  July  1942,  331;  Aug.  1943,512 
Size  of  farm  related  to  farm  earnings— July  1941,  80;  July  1942,  333;  Aug.  1943,  514 
Cash  receipts  by  farming-type  areas— July  1941,  84;  July  1942,  338;  Aug.  1943,  518 
Differences  in  net  worth  of   180   farm   families   according  to  net   cash   receipts   1940 — - 

Sept.  1941,  117 
Differences  in  net  worth  of  180  farm  families  according  to  net  family  earnings,  1940 — 

Sept.  1941,  119 
Net  worth  of  180  farm  families  according  to  tenure,  1940 — Sept.  1941,  121 
Cash  receipts  according  to  net  family  earnings,  180  families,  1940 — Oct.  1941,  141 
Average  cash  receipts  according  to  net  cash  receipts,  180  families,  1940 — Oct.  1941,  142 
Average  cash  receipts  and  expenses  according  to  tenure,  1940 — Oct.  1941,  143 
Timeliness  of  hog  marketing  and  farm  earnings  on  274  farms,  1940 — Dec.  1941,  184 
Relative  profit  or  loss  of  important  field  crops  1936-1940 — March  1942,  238 
Total   cash   incomes  and   expenditures,   McHenry  County,   by  tenure,    1940,   1941 — Sept. 

1942,  370 
Changes  in  gross  earnings,  1940-1942— July  1943,  486;    Sept.  1943,  552 

Inventory 

Increases  by  farming-type  areas — July  1941,  73;  July  1942,  327;  Aug.  1943,  507 
Changes  by  farming-type  areas— July  1941,  84;  July  1942,  338;  Aug.  1943,  518 

Investments 

Per  farm  by  farming-type  areas— July  1941,  84;  July  1942,  338;  Aug.  1943,  518 

Labor 

Changes  in  the  basic  wage — Aug.  1941,  105 

Labor  costs  for  selling  and  delivery  of  milk,  Chicago,  1940 — Jan.  1942,  200 
Weekly  wages  of  male  wage  earners  for  selected  industries,  1941 — Jan.  1942,  204 
Composite  index  of  weekly  earnings — Feb.  1942,  225 

Employment  and  average  weekly  earnings,  1929  and  1941 — Feb.  1942,  226 
Average  hours  worked  per  week  and  rate  per  hour,  1932  to  1941 — Feb.  1942,  231 
Number  of  farms  hiring  labor  and  kinds  of  labor  hired,  1941 — April  1942,  269 
Quantities  of  farm  products  equal  in  value  to  one  month  of  labor,  1926-1942 — Dec.  1942, 
403 

Labor  requirements 

Monthly  labor   requirements   on   cash-grain,   feeder-cattle-and-hog,   and   dairy   farms   in 

Illinois,  1939-1941— Dec.  1942,  408 
Land 

Private  individual  and  estate  holdings  of  750  or  more  acres  of  rented  land  by  type-of- 

farming  areas,  Illinois,  1939 — April  1941,  10 
Holdings  of  750  or  more  acres  of  rented  land  owned  in  Illinois  by  selected  types  of 

landlords,  1939— April  1941,  11 
Rank  of  Illinois  in  selected  agricultural  comparisons,  1940 — April  1941,  16 
Number,  average  size,  and  change  in  size  of  farms  1900-1940 — May  1941,  21 
Percent  of  total  farm  land  in  farms  by  size  groups,  1900-1940 — May  1941,  23 
Earned  investment  value  per  acre  of  land  1916-1940,  June  1941,  49 
Earned  value  of  land  and  buildings  based  on  net  cash  earnings — June  1941,  52 
Mortgaged  tracts,  Boone  County,  1935  land-use  data  classified  by  various  factors — Aug. 

1941,  106 
Mortgaged  farms,  Boone  County,  land-use  data,  grouped  by  soil  quality  and  loan  ratio 

and  by  tenure  and  loan  ratio — Aug.  1941,  109  and  111 
Farm  real  estate  taxes — Sept.  1941,  123 
Assessment  ratios  and  farm  realty  values — Sept.  1941,  125 
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Land  —concluded 

Value  and  area  comparisons,  United  States  and  Illinois  census,  1940  and  estimates,  1943 

May-June  1943,  470 
Value  and  area  comparisons,  Illinois,   Iowa,   Michigan,  and   Wisconsin,  census   1940  and 
mates,  1943    June  1943,  471 

Legumes 

Acreages,  1940  and  1941— May  1942,  281 

Livestock 

Numbers  on  farms  on  January  1  in  U.  S.— March  1942,  245;  March  1943,  446 

Amounts  fed,  1940  and  1941— May  1942,  281 

Production  per  farm,  1940-1942— July  1943,  483 

Changes  in  livestock  produced,  1940-1942— July  1943,  486;  Sept.  1943,  552 

Meat 

Index  numbers  of  retail  meat  prices,  World  Wars  I  and  II — March  1943,  440 

Milk 

Daily  herd  production,  percent  of  yearly  average,  1936-37 — April  1941,  3 
Facts  concerning  costs,  income,  and  profits,  1936  and  1937 — April  1941,  3 
Production  cost  and  price  received  per  100  pounds,  1936  and  1937 — April  1941,  4 
Cows    freshening  and   milking  each  month — percent   of  average,   1936  and   1937 — April 

1941,  5 
Pound-  of  digestible  nutrients  in  grain  and  in  all  feed  per  cow,  1936  and  1937 — April 

1941,  7 
Number  and  types  of  St.  Louis  stores  selling  milk,  1940 — Oct.  1941,  148 
Retail   St   Louis  store  prices  for  quarts  of  regular  grade  A  milk  November  and  De- 
cember 1940— Oct.  1941,  148 
Distribution  of  Class  I  milk  sold  through  stores  which  raised  retail  prices  in  October 

1940,  St.  Louis  area— Oct.  1941,  149 

Distribution  of  Class  I  milk  sold  through  stores  which  did  not  increase  1940  retail  prices 

—Oct.  1941,  149 
Effect  of  price  increase  upon  store  sales  of  milk  compared  with  volume  of  sales  when 

price  was  not  raised,  October  1939  and  1940— Oct.  1941,  150 
Distribution  of  cream  sold  in  stores  which  lowered  prices  in  October  1940 — Oct.   1941, 

151 
Distribution  of  cream  sold  in  stores  which  did  not  lower  prices  in  October  1940 — -Oct. 

1941,  151 

Effect  "i   price  decrease  on  sales  of  cream  compared  with  sales  at  stores  not  lowering 
price  in  October  1939  and  1940— Oct.  1941,  152 

Averages  of  store  prices  to  consumers,   handling  margins,  and  Class  I   prices  to  pro- 
ducers—Oct.  1941,  152 

Distribution  of  prices  paid,  Chicago,  September  1941 — Jan.  1942,  199 

Labor  costs  for  selling  and  delivery,  Chicago,  1940— Jan.  1942,  200 

Comparison  of  costs  for  distributing  in  paper  containers  in  California  in  1939  and  Chi- 
cago in  1941— Jan.  1942,  201 

V  tual   savings  to  producers  in  Dayton  milkshed  and  possible  savings  in  Bloomington 
milkshed  by  revision  of  hauling  routes — April  1942,  261 

Estimated  costs  of  truck  operation — April  1942,  264 
timated  hauling  rates — April  1942,  265 

and  returns  on  country  routes,  March  1,  1942— April  1942,  266 

Production,  1940  and  1941— May  1942,  280 

Costs   for  distributing  to  consumers,  1939  to  March  1942— June  1942,  295-97 

eiving,   processing,  bottling,  and   delivery  to  stores,  Los  Angeles,   1938  to 
1941     June  1942,  298 

Change  in  production  per  farm  from  1940  to  1941,  McHenry  County— June  1942,  300-01 

Oats 

Bushels  in  inventories  for  accounting  farms— July  1941,  73;  July  1942,  327;  Aug.  1943, 

Decreases  in  acn  ag<   in  Illinois,  1930  to  1942    July  1943,  188 
Peaches 

(ailot  shipments,  August  6-21,  1942  -April  1943,459 
Prices,  Illinois,  1942     Vpril  1943,  159 
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Poultry 

Number  of  hens  kept,  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen,  1940  and  1941 — May  1942,  281 

Prices 

Commodity 

Index  of  commodity  prices — see  back  page  of  each  issue 

Decline  in  wholesale  prices  and  production  of  specific  commodities,  1929  to  spring 
of  1933— Aug.  1941,  100 

Index  numbers  of  prices,  January  1941  and  1942 — Feb.  1942,  215 

Percentage  increases  of  wholesale  and  retail  commodity  groups — Feb.  1942,  216 

Prices  in  spring  and  summer  mail  order  catalogues — Feb.  1942,  217 
Corn 

December  prices  in  small  crop  years — June  1941,  55 

Price  and  total  value  of  large  and  small  crops  1901-1940 — June  1941,  56 
Farm 

Prices  of  Illinois  farm  products — see  back  page  of  each  issue 

Farm  prices  and  farm  wages,  Illinois,  1926-1942 — Dec.  1942,  403 
Feed 

Average  prices — Nov.  1942,  391 
Hogs 

Chicago  prices,  1943— Sept.  1943,  550 
Meat 

Index  numbers  of  retail  meat  prices,  World  Wars  I  and  II — March  1943,  440 
Milk 

Production  cost  and  price  received,  1936  and  1937 — April  1941,  4 

Average  store  prices  and  Class  I  prices  to  producers — Oct.  1941,  152 

Distribution  of  prices,  Chicago — Jan.  1942,  199 
Peaches 

Prices,  Illinois,  1942— April  1943,  459 

Production  goals 

Illinois  wartime  capacity  in  1944  and  wartime  maximum  capacity  compared  with   1943 
acreages — Sept.  1943,  544 

Real  estate 

Farm  real  estate  taxes — Sept.  1941,  123 

Assessment  ratios  and  farm  realty  values — Sept.  1941,  125 

Rural  youth 

Destination  of  rural  young  men  in  Randolph  County  by  age  group — May-June  1943,  468 

Sheep 

Production  1940  and  1941— May  1942,  280 

Soil  conservation 

Per  acre  yields,  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour — May  1941,  33;  Nov.  1942,  395; 

March  1943,  442 
Percent  of   farmers   receiving  conservation  payments  and   the  payments  per   farm  and 

acre— July  1941,  75;  July  1942,  328;  Aug.  1943,  509 

Soybeans 

Effect  of  increasing  farm  wages,  and  power  and  machinery  costs  on  the  acre-cost  1933- 

1940— Oct.  1941,  138 
Increase  in  acreage,  Illinois,  1930  to  1942 — July  1943,  488 
Soybean  production,  Illinois,  1930  and  1943 — Sept.  1943,  545 

Taxation 

Farm  real  estate  taxes — Sept.  1941,  123 

Assessment  ratios  and  farm  realty  values — Sept.  1941,  125 

Tenancy 

Private  individual  and  estate  holding  of  750  or  more  acres  of  rented  land  by  type-of- 

f arming  areas,  1939 — April  1941,  10 
Holdings  of  750  or  more  acres  of  rented  land  owned  in  Illinois  by  selected  types  of 

landlords,  1939— April  1941,  11 
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Tenancy  -concluded 

Place  of  Illinois  in  farm  tenancy,  1940— April  1941,  16 
Net  worth  of  180  farm  families  according  to  tenure,  1940 — Sept.  1941,  121 
Average  cash  receipts  and  expenses  according  to  tenure,  1940 — Oct.  1941,  143 
Financial  changes  by  tenure  groups,  McHenry  County,  1940  and  1941 — Jan.  1942,  206; 

June  1942,  305 
Financial  changes  of  tenure  groups  by  total  debt  to  property  ratios,  1940  and   1941 — 

Jan    1942,  207;  June  1942,  306 
Financial  chanues  of  tenure  groups  by  size  of  farm  business,  1940  and  1941 — Jan.  1942, 

JUS;    June    1942,   307 

Financial  changes  by  type  of  lease  groups,  1940 — Jan.  1942,  209 

Change  in  milk  production  per  farm  from  1940  to  1941,  McHenry  County — June  1942, 

300-01 
Total    cash    incomes   and   expenditures,    McHenry   County,   by   tenure,   1940   and    1941 — 

Sept.  1942,  370 
Farm  operators'  total  cash  expenditures  by  use,  McHenry  County — Sept.  1942,  372 

Tractors 

See  Farm  machines 

Wages 

Changes  in  basic  wage — Aug.  1941,  105 

Effect   of   increasing  farm  wages  on  the  acre-cost  of  corn  and  soybeans,   1933-1940 — 

<  let  1941,  138 
Weekly  wages  of  male  wage  earners  for  selected  industries,  Chicago,  1941 — Jan.  1942,204 

mposite  index  of  weekly  earnings,  1900-1941 — Feb.  1942,  225 
Average  weekly  earnings,  1929  and  1941 — Feb.  1942,  226 

Vverage  hours  worked  per  week  and  rate  per  hour,  1932  to  1941 — Feb.  1942,  231 
Estimated    hauling   rates   on   proposed   milk    routes   based   upon   variable   wage    rates — 

April  1942,  265 
Farm  prices  and  farm  wages,  Illinois,  1926-1942 — Dec.  1942,  403 

Weather 

May  precipitation  and  corn  yields,  Illinois,  1900-1942 — June  1943,  466 
Precipitation  and  temperature,  selected  months  and  years,  central  division  of  Illinois — 
May-June  1943,  466 


iv.    Extension  Work  in   Agriculture  and  Home  Economics:    University  of  Illinois,  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  th>-  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.    II.  P.  Rusk, 
Director.    Acts  approved  bj   Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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CHICAGO  MILK  PRODUCERS  BENEFIT  FROM 
UNIFORM  SEASONAL  PRODUCTION 

The  seasonal  demand  for  fluid  milk  in  Chicago  differs  considerably 
from  the  seasonal  milk  yield  of  cows,  if  the  cows  are  left  to  follow  normal 
conditions  of  nature.  In  contrast  to  the  normally  heavy  flow  of  milk 
during  spring  and  early  summer,  the  Chicago  market  demands  only  5  to 
6  percent  more  fluid  milk  in  April,  May,  and  June  than  in  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  fact  that  this  difference  exists  raises  the 
following  questions  in  the  minds  of  producers: 

Is  dairying  more  profitable  if  milk  production  is  made  to  fit  the  sea- 
sonal fluid  milk  demands  of  the  Chicago  market  than  if  its  production  is 
allowed  to  fluctuate  so  that  the  herd  produces  most  of  its  milk  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months?  If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  that 
a  uniform  milk  production  is  more  profitable,  what  methods  can  be  used 
to  fit  the  seasonal  production  of  a  dairy  herd  to  the  seasonal  demands  of 
the  Chicago  fluid  milk  market? 

Contrast  in  Seasonal  Milk  Production.  In  a  cost  study  made  on 
more  than  80  dairy  farms  in  twelve  counties  in  northern  Illinois  during 
1936  and  1937,  a  total  of  173  yearly  cost  records  was  obtained.  The  aver- 
age dairy  covered  by  this  study  produced  milk  more  evenly  during  the 
year  than  did  the  average  of  all  the  dairies  in  the  Chicago  dairy  area. 
However,  the  seasonal  variation  from  farm  to  farm  was  wide  enough  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  relative  profitableness  of  even  and 
uneven  seasonal  milk  production  in  the  two  groups  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ences in  herd  management. 

This  basis  was  the  percent  that  the  milk  produced  in  April,  May,  and 
June  was  of  that  produced  in  September,  October,  and  November.  The 
group  of  even  producers  included  those  dairies  in  which  the  spring  pro- 
duction was  from  100  to  120  percent  of  the  fall  production.  The  seasonal 
production  of  this  group  was  most  nearly  in  line  with  the  seasonal  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  average  spring  produc- 
tion of  the  even  producers  was  108.6  percent  of  their  fall  production  com- 
pared with  105.2  percent  for  a  similar  measure  of  fluid  milk  consumption 
on  the  market.   The  group  of  uneven  producers  included  all  the  dairies  in 
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which  the-  spring  production  was  over  140  percent  of  the  fall  production. 
These  dairies  showed  the  greatest  variation  in  monthly  milk  production. 

May  and  fune  were  the  months  of  highest  milk  production  for  both  the 
even-  and  the  uneven-producing  herds  (Table  1  and  Fig.  1).  The  uniform 
milk  production  of  the  even-producing  herds  throughout  the  year  is  evi- 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  extreme  variation  in  daily  herd  production 
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Table  1. — Daily  Herd  Production  in  Percent  of  Yearly  Average  on  the  Even- 
and  Uneven-Producing  Farms,  Chicago  and  Adjacent  Areas,  1936  and  1937 


Month 


Even 

Uneven 

producers 

producers 

99 

104 

100 

106 

101 

111 

102 

122 

103 

130 

110 

13C 

99 

100 

93 

87 

97 

77 

96 

73 

97 

75 

101 

85 

10 

57 

504 

424 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Extreme  monthly  range  in  production 

Average  daily  herd  production  of  milk  (pounds) 


from  month  to  month,  expressed  in  percent  of  yearly  average,  was  only 
10  points  whereas  it  was  57  points  for  the  uneven-producing  herds. 

Costs,  Incomes,  and  Profits  of  Even  and  Uneven  Production.  The 
difference  per  year  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  income  re- 
ceived by  the  even  producers  averaged  $462.37  per  herd,  or  $22.25  per 
cow.  The  uneven  producers  received  only  $119.17  per  herd,  or  $6.26  per 
cow.  Some  may  ask  the  question:  "Was  not  the  difference  in  profit  due 
to  the  difference  in  price  received  for  the  milk  from  the  two  groups  of 
herds  ?"  A  large  part  of  the  difference  in  profit  was  due  to  this  difference. 
But  the  difference  in  price  was  primarily  due  to  the  facts  that  the  quality 
of  milk  sold  differed  and  that  even  producers  had  a  greater  percentage  of 
their  milk  in  the  high-price  months. 

The  higher  net  profit  of  the  even  producers  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 


Table  2. — Facts  Concerning  Costs,  Income,  and  Profits  for  Even  and  Uneven 
Producers,  Chicago  and  Adjacent  Areas,  1936  and  1937 


Item 

Even 
producers 

Uneven 
producers 

20.8 
8  863 
$80.29 

1  968 

6  684 
75 
$146.12 
1.65 
1.90 

19.0 

8   141 

Annual  feed  cost  per  cow 

Annual  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  fed  in  grain  and 

protein  concentrates 

Annual  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in  all  feed 

$70.12 
1  596 
6  156 

Total  digestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds  of  milk  (lb.) 

76 
$132.46 

1.63 

Price  received  per  100  pounds  of  milk 

1.70 
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Table  3.-  Prodi  i  won  Cost  and  Price  Received  per  100  Pounds  of  Milk  on  Even- 
am>  Uneven-Prodi  ong  Farms,  Chicago  and  Adjacent  Areas,  1936  and  1937 


Mi  'iitli 


Cost  per  100  pounds 


Even 
producers 


Uneven 
producers 


Price  received  per  100  pounds 


Even 
producers 


Uneven 
producers 


J. Hillary  

February 

March 

April    

waj  

Juiu-  

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Weighted  yearly  average 


#1.90 
1.92 
1.85 
1  .82 
1.45 
1.21 
1.36 
1.53 
1.36 
1.57 
1.83 
1.84 

#1.65 


#1.87 
1.87 
1.82 
1.68 
1.23 
1.05 
1.24 
1.44 
1.74 
1.84 
2.19 
2.08 

#1.63 


#1.97 
1.96 
1.91 
1.79 
1.69 
1.66 
1.70 
1.86 
2.01 
2.06 
2.11 
2.13 

#1.90 


#1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
1.60 
1.48 
1.48 
1.60 
1.73 
1.92 
1.94 
1.92 
1.94 

#1.70 


in  spite  <>t  the  added  costs  that  they  incurred  to  meet  the  required  sanitary 
regulations  in  production,  they  produced  their  milk  at  practically  the 
.same  costs  as  the  uneven  producers,  one-half  of  whom  made  no  attempt 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  fluid  milk  (Table  3).  If  the  extra  costs  to  the 
even  producers  for  producing  Grade  A  milk  were  eliminated,  their  net 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  would  have  been  substantially  less  than  the 
net  cost  of  the  uneven  producers.  The  even  producers  keot  the  cost  of 
producing  100  pounds  of  milk  down  by  obtaining  greater  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  cow's  capacity.  They  fed  their  cows  so  that  the  production  of 
the  animals  was  held  at  a  high,  even  level.  As  a  result,  the  yearly  average 
production  per  cow  was  8,863  pounds  compared  with  8,141  pounds  for 
cows  iii  uneven-producing  herds,  or  about  9  percent  more. 

Milk  going  into  manufactured  uses  is  subjected  to  few,  if  any,  city  or 
State  sanitary  regulations;  whereas,  fluid  milk  must  meet  various  rigid 
sanitary  restrictions,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  Further- 
more, price  premiums  are  used  to  encourage  fluid  milk  producers  to  pro- 
din  <■  their  milk  more  evenly  throughout  the  year.  The  average  price 
spread  between  the  condensery  milk  price  and  the  fluid  milk  price  for 
1936  and  1937  was  39  cents  per  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk.  The 
Jo  cenl  spread  in  average  price  received  by  the  two  groups  of  producers 
appears  to  be  well  in  line  with  differences  in  their  costs  of  producing 
Grade  A  and  condensery  milk  because  only  one-half  of  the  uneven  pro- 
ducers and  practically  none  of  the  even  producers  sold  to  manufacturing 
plants. 

'I  In-  higher  average  yearly  price  that  the  even  producers  received  for 
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Table  4. — Cows  Freshening  and  Milking  Each  Month  in  Percent  of 

Average  on  Even-  and  Uneven-Producing  Farms, 

Chicago  and  Adjacent  Areas,  1936  and  1937 


Month 


Cows  freshening 


Even 
producers 


Uneven 
producers 


Cows  milking 


Even 
producers 


Uneven 
producers 


January .  . 
February . 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  .  . 
September 
October. .  . 
November 
December. 

Average .  . 


94.3 

85.3 

100.8 

77.5 

103.3 

89.1 

96.9 

107.2 

120.1 

127.9 

80.1 

117.5 

100.0 


96.5 

104.1 

139.7 

110.5 

81.3 

49.5 

67.3 

61.0 

124.4 

104.1 

124.4 

137.1 

100.0 


98.5 
97.5 
99.2 
98.9 
96.9 
101.2 
98.9 
96.6 
100.6 
103.7 
102.4 
105.7 


100.0 


100.5 
99.4 
101.3 
104.6 
107.2 
103.8 
104.1 
98.5 
94.0 
96.7 
93.4 
96.6 

100.0 


milk  was  also,  in  part,  the  result  of  their  having  a  greater  volume  of  milk 
for  the  market  during  the  high-price  months.  This  again  was  obtained 
by  practicing  a  breeding  and  feeding  program  that  had  as  its  express 
purpose  the  production  of  a  large  volume  of  milk  in  the  months  when 
prices  wrere  higher. 

If  the  price  received  for  milk  from  August,  1939,  to  September,  1940, 
under  the  flexible  price  plan  was  applied  in  place  of  the  actual  price 
received  by  the  producers  in  1936  and  1937,  the  even  producers  would 
again  have  made  a  greater  profit  by  $5.51  per  cow  than  the  uneven  pro- 
ducers would  have  made.  A  true  comparison  cannot  be  made  between 
costs  in  1936-1937  and  prices  in  1939-1940  because  the  same  ratio  may 
not  have  been  maintained  between  them.  However,  these  figures  indicate 
that  even  milk  production  is  more  profitable  than  uneven  milk  production 
under  the  present  Chicago  price  plan. 

Even  Production  the  Result  of  Good  Herd  Management.  From 
the  herd  management  standpoint,  seasonal  milk  production  can  be  con- 
trolled without  the  outlay  of  additional  capital.  An  analysis  of  the  herd 
production  and  management  records  showed  that  the  factors  of  greatest 
significance  in  governing  seasonality  of  production  were  (1)  the  time 
of  the  year  when  cows  freshened,  (2)  the  number  of  cows  milking  each 
month,  and  (3)  the  kind  and  quantity  of  feed  fed  each  month. 

The  even  producers  practiced  a  breeding  program  in  which  relatively 
equal  numbers  of  freshenings  occurred  at  2-month  intervals  throughout 
the  year,  with  slight  increases  in  the  fall  months  to  maintain  production 
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in  the  normally  low  season.  The  uneven  producers  followed  a  program 
of  having  two  definite  freshening  periods,  one  in  the  fall  months  and 
another  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months.  The  number  of 
summer  freshenings  of  the  latter  group  was  very  low,  and  the  fall- fresh- 
ening period  came  too  late  in  September  to  maintain  milk  production  in 
the  usual  low  winter  period.  The  range  in  the  percent  of  cows  freshening 
from  the  month  of  lowest  freshenings  to  the  month  of  highest  freshenings 
was  40  points  greater  for  the  uneven  producers  than  for  the  even  ones 
I  Table  -I  |. 
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The  number  of  cows  milking  each  month  showed  a  close  relationship 
to  the  monthly  milk  production.  This  relationship  was  influenced  by  the 
cows  freshening  and  going  dry  as  well  as  by  any  purchases  and  sales  of 
milking  cows. 

The  even  producers  fed  from  1  to  1^4  pounds  more  grain  and  about 
15  percent  more  protein  concentrates  per  cow  per  day  during  the  year  and 


Table  5. — Pounds  of  Digestible  Nutrients  in  Grain  and  in  All  Feed  per  Cow 

on  Even-  and  Uneven- Producing  Farms,  Chicago  and 

Adjacent  Areas,  1936  and  1937 


Month 


Total  digestible  nutrients  in  grain 
and  protein  concentrates 


Even 
producers 


Uneven 
producers 


Total  digestible  nutrients  in  all 
feed  (including  pasture) 


Even 
producers 


Uneven 
producers 


January.  . 
February . 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.  .  . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

Average.  . 


190 
187 
190 
178 
139 
120 
136 
159 
159 
162 
168 
180 


170 

161 

184 

189 

131 

91 

80 

96 

106 

113 

126 

162 


598 
555 
597 
563 
606 
532 
595 
560 
540 
489 
512 
539 

557 


550 
512 
578 
547 
582 
530 
478 
463 
473 
461 
476 
515 

513 


fed  them  more  uniformly  than  did  the  uneven  producers  (Table  5  and 
Fig.  2).  The  uneven  producers  relied  more  completely  on  pasture  in  the 
summer  to  supply  the  necessary  feed  nutrients.  Similar  amounts  of  hay 
and  pasture  were  utilized  by  both  groups.  Although  the  even  producers 
fed  larger  quantities  of  feed  to  their  cows  in  more  equal  amounts  each 
month  than  the  uneven  producers,  the  feed  fed  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  was  nearly  the  same  for  both  groups. 

Even  seasonal  milk  production,  therefore,  was  profitably  obtained 
from  herds  in  the  Chicago  and  adjacent  areas  by  following  a  breeding 
program  so  managed  that  a  uniform  number  of  cows  freshen  each  season 
of  the  year  and  by  feeding  concentrates  uniformly  to  the  cows  both  winter 
and  summer.  Although  the  total  yearly  feed  consumption  of  the  cows  in 
even  production  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  cows  in  uneven 
production,  the  additional  milk  yield  of  the  cows  will  be  in  the  months 
when  market  prices  are  enough  higher  to  more  than  equal  the  cost  of  the 
additional  feed.  K.  E.  Kinsinger  and  R.  H.  Wilcox 
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LARGE  LAND  HOLDINGS   IN  ILLINOIS' 

The  current  trend  toward  larger  operating  units  in  some  sections 
of  Illinois  has  focused  attention  upon  the  existence  of  large  holdings 
of  rented  farm  land.  Casual  observation  of  this  significant  trend  has  led 
sonic  persons  to  believe  that  the  number  and  size  of  large  holdings  have 
also  been  increasing. 

I  >ata  thai  were  obtained  in  a  recent  stud}-  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture throw  some  light  on  tenant  problems,  land  ownership,  and  taxation. 
The  si/e  and  location  of  605  holdings — each  of  750  or  more  acres — were 
secured,  and  an  analysis  of  information  concerning  them  has  provided  a 
basis  for  appraising  the  trend  and  present  importance  of  large-scale 
ownership.  These  data  also  indicate  that  large  operating  units  and  large 
ownership  tracts  coincide  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  large  holdings  studied  were  composed  of  several  scattered  tracts, 
each  usually  a  separate  farm,  and  were  seldom  operated  by  the  same 
individual.  Minor  exceptions  have  occurred  in  river  bottoms  where  large 
Mock  holdings  are  frequently  operated  by  one  individual  and  in  central 
Illinois  where  adjoining  farms  have  occasionally  been  purchased  and 
consolidated  into  a  single  operating  unit. 

The  1900  Census  obtained  considerable  data  which  are  of  value  in 
indicating  the  trend  in  the  number  and  the  size  of  large  holdings  over  a 
period  of  about  40  years.  This  Census  showed  that  8.9  percent  of  the  total 
rented  acreage  in  the  state  was  owned  by  landlords  with  1,000  or  more 
acres.  In  1939,  the  605  holdings  of  750  or  more  acres  accounted  for 
1,112,698  acres  of  rented  farm  land,  or  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
rented  acreage  reported  by  the  1935  Census.  After  allowances  are  made 
for  additional  holdings  for  which  records  were  not  obtained  in  1939. 
apparently  not  more  than  S  percent  of  all  the  rented  land  was  owned  by 
individuals  and  agencies  who  may  be  referred  to  as  large-scale  land- 
owners. This  percentage  does  not  include  the  3  or  4  percent  owned  by 
insurance  companies  and  lending  agencies.  Such  holdings  have  been 
omitted  from  this  analysis  because  the  property  has  been  acquired  under 
quite  differenl  circumstances  and  will  be  held  for  shorter  periods  of  time. 
Thus,  because  the  1900  Census  included  the  holdings  of  lending  agencies 
and  defined  large  landowners  as  those  owning  1,000  or  more  acres,  only 
a  general  i  omparison  ran  be  made. 

These  fa,  is.  therefore.  SUggesI  that,  although  the  land  holdings  of 
some  individuals  are  accumulating  continually,  other  holdings  that  were 

''l  In-  basic  data  were  secured  Erom  \  \  \  records.  The  author  alone,  however, 
i-  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  the  data  and  for  any  opinion  expressed. 
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LOCATION  OF  LARGE   HOLDINGS  OF  RENTED  FARM  LAND, ILLINOIS,  1939* 


OWNER 
INDIVIDUALS 
AND 
ESTATES 
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Table  1. — Number  and  Acreage  of  Private  Individual  and  Estate 

ll.ii  DINGS  OF  750  OR   MORE  ACRES  OF  RENTED  LAND  BY 

Type-of-Fakming  Areas,  Illinois,  1939 


Type-of-farminK  area 

Number 
of  county 
holdings" 

Percent  of 

total 
number  of 
holdings 

Total  acres 
in  holdings 

Average 

No. 

riptive  name 

holdings 

1 

7 
24 
56 
251 
76 
42 
23 
41 
48 

568 

1.2 
4.2 
9.9 
44.2 
13.4 
7.4 
4.1 
7.2 
8.4 

100.0 

7  540 

40  593 

80   116 

452  686 

128  872 

61  805 
36  390 

62  190 
66  206 

936  398 

1   077 

2 

1   691 

3 

1   431 

4 

1    804 

5 

1   696 

6 

1   472 

7 

1  582 

8 
9 

Wabash  Valley  Grain  and  Livestock.  .  .  . 

1   517 
1   379 

1  648 

».\  county  holding  consists  of  750  or  more  acres  of  rented  land  in  one  county  owned  by  one  individual. 
If  the  same  individual  owned  750  or  more  acres  in  other  counties,  each  holding  was  considered  to  be 
another  holding.  Thus,  10  owners  had  county  holdings  in  each  of  2  counties;  4,  in  each  of  3;  3,  in  each 
of  4;  and  1,  in  each  of  6. 

^Although  an  attempt  wa3  made  to  obtain  all  such  holdings  in  the  state,  others  not  shown  in  this 
table  are  known  to  occur. 


acquired  in  past  decades  or  in  previous  generations  are  being  gradually 
broken  up  and  divided  among  heirs  or  sold  to  farmers  and  others.  This 
situation  has  been  especially  true  of  holdings  in  river  bottoms  and  hold- 
ings acquired  in  central  Illinois  in  connection  with  drainage  operations 
and  railroad  developments  during  the  early  period  of  settlement.1 

Distribution  of  Holdings.  The  location  and  size  of  568  holdings  of 
750  or  more  acres  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  A  close  associa- 
tion with  soil  and  type-of-f arming  conditions  is  evident.  Thus,  44  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  large  holdings  was  found  in  the  cash  grain  area 
of  central  Illinois,  and  these  holdings  averaged  approximately  1,800  acres. 
The  Hat  productive  land  in  this  area  is  well  adapted  to  grain  farming, 
ami  tin-  subsequent  ease  with  which  farms  can  be  managed  and  rents 
collected  makes  farm  property  a  more  attractive  investment  than  are  those 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  state. 

A  concentration  of  large  holdings  will  also  be  noted  along  the  Wabash, 
Illinois,  .iiid  Mississippi  rivers  where  drainage  and  levee  operations  have 
required  amounts  of  capital  in  excess  of  that  available  locally.  Conse- 
quently, large  acreages  of  such  land  have  been  developed  during  past 
do  ades  by  businessmen  and  others  who  lived  outside  the  local  community 
and  who  were  seeking  a  long-time  investment.  Many  of  such  holdings 
are  in  large  tracts  and  are  frequently  subdivided  into  smaller  operating 
units.    However,  the  majority  of  the  large  holdings  in  other  parts  of  the 

,   I'    W  ,  Disposal  of  the  Public  Domain  in  Illinois,  1848-1856,  Journal  of 
Economic  and  Busiiu  ss  History,  J,  p.  216-240,  1931. 
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Table  2. — Number  and  Acreage  of  Holdings  of  750  or  More  Acres  of  Rented 

Land  Owned  in  Illinois  by  Selected  Types  of  Landlords,   Sample  of  605 

Holdings,  Exclusive  of  Those  Owned  by  Lending  Agencies,  Illinois,  1939 


Type  of  landlord 


Number 
of  hold- 
ings* 


Total 
acreage 


Average 
size  of 
holdings 


Percent  of  total 


Number        Acreage 


Men 

Women 

Estates 

Coal  companies'1 

Educational  institutions0. 
Commercial  organizations'1. 

Corporation  farms 

Investment  companies 

Private  recreational  groups6 
All  others 

Total  sample  for  state 


335 

98 

105 

19 

10 

11 

9 

7 

5 

6 

605 


536  309 
144  508 
253  413 
69  809 
20  714 
16  519 
28  543 
24  820 

8  996 

9  067 


1   601 

1  474 

2  413 

3  674 

2  071 
1   502 

3  171 
3  546 
1  799 
1   511 


1 


>3 


55.4 

16.2 

17.4 

3.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1.5 

1.2 

.8 

1.0 

100.0 


48.2 
13.0 
22.8 
6.3 
1.8 
1.5 
2.6 
2.2 


8A  holding  is  all  the  land  owned  by  one  individual  or  agency,  whether  in  a  single  block  or  in 
scattered  tracts. 

bA  considerable  proportion  of  this  land  is  in  abandoned  strip  mines  and  is  not  under  cultivation. 

"These  institutions  are  mainly  colleges,  although  a  very  few  townships  and  district  schools  still 
own  scattered  sections  and  quarter-sections. 

dThis  group  includes  lumber  companies,  oil  companies,  railroads,  gravel  companies,  etc. 

6Several  of  these  holdings  are  hunting  clubs  along  the  Illinois  river  and  contain  little  agricultural  land. 


state  are  not  subdivided  in  this  manner  because  they  are  more  often  made 
up  of  scattered  farms.  A  summary  of  the  distribution  of  large  holdings 
by  farming-type  areas  is  shown  in  Table  l.1 

Many  of  the  large  holdings  in  central  Illinois  were  purchased  many 
years  ago  at  low  prices  from  railroads  or  from  the  federal  government 
and  have  remained  intact,  frequently  as  undivided  estates,  up  to  the 
present  day.  Artificial  drainage  was  necessary  over  a  great  deal  of  this 
area  to  bring  the  land  into  production,  and  outside  capital  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  this  drainage  about  at  a  time  when  local  residents  did 
not  have  the  necessary  capital. 

Types  of  Large-Scale  Owners.  Although  men  were  the  largest 
class  of  owners,  the  importance  of  estates  and  institutional  landlords 
other  than  lending  agencies  cannot  be  overlooked.  Over  20  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  of  large  holdings  was  owned  by  estates,  whose  average  size 
of  2,400  acres  was  considerably  above  the  average.  Women  also  owned 
a  significant  number  of  large  holdings  as  a  result  of  inheritances  (Table 
2).  The  men  who  owned  large  holdings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
groups. 

One  group  consists  of  retired  farmers  who  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late such  holdings  by  inheritances  and  by  investments  of  savings  during 
their  lifetime.    In  some  instances  members  of  the  family  operate  the  land 

*A.  H.  Harrington,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics,  assisted  in  the  tabula- 
tion of  these  data  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  and  map. 
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and  will  eventually  pass  it  on  to  heirs  who  may  in  turn  operate  the  land 
themselves.  <  >ther  examples  may  be  found  where  members  of  the  original 
family  no  longer  operate  the  property,  and  the  entire  acreage  has  been 
placed  on  the  genera]  farm  rental  market. 

In  contrast  to  these  holdings  which  have  been  of  long  standing  are 
those  acquired  in  recent  years  under  quite  different  circumstances.  Low 
interest  rates  on  deposits  in  banks,  lack  of  alternative  investment  oppor- 
tunities, uncertainties  of  price-level  movements,  and  fear  of  inflation  have 
been  important  underlying  factors  causing  a  pronounced  flow  of  urban  in- 
vestment capital  into  rural  properties  during  the  last  10  years.  Numerous 
mortgage  foreclosures  by  private  mortgage  holders  during  and  following 
1932  have  also  been  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  holdings 
of  farm  property  by  urban  investors.  Although  most  individuals  have 
acquired  but  one  or  two  farms  as  a  result  of  these  factors,  a  few  have 
expanded  their  holdings,  frequently  on  the  expectations  of  price  rises,  to 
a  point  where  they  may  be  termed  large-scale  landowners.  Whether  such 
holdings  will  increase  in  size  and  extent  or  will  be  liquidated  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  trend  in  the  price  of  farm  land  and  the  rate  of  return  in 
comparison  with  other  forms  of  investments. 

The  management  of  the  holdings  owned  by  the  average  large-scale 
owner  is  of  considerable  importance  because  of  the  large  investment  in- 
\  olved.  Thus,  a  holding  of  1,500  acres  in  east-central  Illinois  would  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  approximately  $150,000,  even  at  a  conservative 
valuation.  Most  of  the  men  were  found  to  be  supervising  their  farms 
themselves,  although  23  individuals  whose  holdings  averaged  2,400  acres 
each  had  personal  agents  or  professional  managers.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
women,  however,  reported  agents;  and  their  holdings  exceeded  the 
average  holdings  of  women  who  did  not  report  agents  by  approximately 
400  acres.  The  105  estates  averaged  2,413  acres  each  and  were  of  neces- 
sity managed  by  agents  or  heirs  because  the  original  owners  were 
deceased.  The  remaining  67  holdings,  different  types  ranging  in  size  from 
1,500  to  3,000  acres,  were  also  managed  by  agents  because  the  owners 
were  corporations. 

Significance  of  Large  Holdings.  The  tendency  for  numerous  indi- 
viduals to  own  large  tracts  of  land  in  Illinois  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
midwest  .irises  principally  out  of  certain  inherent  characteristics  of  the 
land  and  the  type  of  farming.  Wherever  urban  individuals  can  pay  more 
I'"'  '•'ind  as  an  investment  than  fanners  can  pay  for  it  for  their  own  use, 

we  maj  expeel  a  certain  number  of  individuals  to  own  what  appears  to 

1»«-  ;i   disproportionate   share.    There   is  little  evidence,   however,  that  this 

tendencj  has  reached  an  injurious  extent  in  Illinois. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  pronounced  trend  toward  an  increase  in  the  con- 
centration of  ownership,  we  may  well  turn  our  attention  to  a  consideration 
of  the  part  which  such  holdings  play  in  the  tenancy  system.  Obviously, 
the  owners  of  such  holdings  can  seldom  operate  the  entire  property  them- 
selves ;  and,  in  most  cases,  they  acquired  the  land  with  tenant  operation 
in  mind.  Such  holdings  are  looked  upon  as  long-time  investments  to  a 
greater  extent  than  are  most  single- farm  holdings  of  retired  farmers  and 
widows,  the  more  typical  landlords  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive large-scale  owners  have  been  willing  and  able  to  furnish  above- 
average  accommodations  for  their  tenants  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  good  farming  practices  on  their  property.  In  many  cases, 
these  leasing  practices  have  been  adopted  by  other  landlords  and  tenants 
in  the  surrounding  community.  The  tenant  may  also  have  greater  assur- 
ance of  a  long  period  of  occupancy  than  he  has  on  properties  which  may 
become  estates  within  a  few  years.  The  less  efficient  tenant,  however,  may 
find  his  position  less  secure  than  with  other  types  of  landlords  because 
frequently  the  investor-holder  places  more  emphasis  on  securing  the 
largest  possible  returns  and  consequently  demands  maximum  efficiency 
in  operation.  After  considering  both  the  extent  and  the  characteristics  of 
large-scale  ownership,  however,  such  ownership  seems  to  have  been 
responsible    for   serious   tenancy  problems   only   in   special   cases. 

W.  H.  Scofield 

Cooperative   Agent,    University   of    Illinois 

and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


ILLINOIS  HAS  NEW  RANKING  IN  FARM  LAND  COMPARISONS 

The  1940  Census,  like  those  that  preceded  it,  shows  Illinois  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nation's  leading  farm  states.  The  importance  of  Illinois 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  arises  mainly  from  the  five  following 
factors:  (1)  its  size  and  the  prominence  given  its  areas  devoted  to  grain 
and  livestock  production ;  (2)  the  variety  of  conditions  in  its  agricultural 
economy;  (3)  its  location  in  the  great  farming  and  consuming  region  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley;  (4)  the  ease  of  access  that  its  farmers  have 
to  large  local  markets  as  well  as  to  other  markets,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  and  (5)  the  youthfulness  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  maturity  of 
its  agriculture. 

Compared  with  47  other  states,  Illinois  registered  gains  in  rank  be- 
tween the  1930  and  1940  Census  reports  (1)  in  number  of  farms,  (2)  in 
value  of  farm  land  as  distinct  from  farm  buildings,  (3)  in  acres  of  land 
in  corn,  (4)  in  acres  in  all  harvested  crops,  and  (5)  in  acres  of  plowable 
pasture.   The  rank  was  raised  in  some  of  the  preceding  items  just  because 
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the  figures  for  [llinois  shrank  less  than  those  of  some  other  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  shrinkage  in  Illinois  figures  accounted  for  a  loss  of 
rank  in  relation  to  other  slates  in  value  of  farm  buildings  per  acre. 
Colorado,  one  of  the  several  Western  states  that  showed  marked  expan- 
sion in  farm  area,  caused  Illinois  to  lose  one  rank  in  total  number  of  acres 
in  farms. 

In  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  and  in  percentage  of  farms 
so  operated,  Illinois  was  tenth  and  fifteenth  in  rank,  respectively. 

In  total  state  value  of  farm  land,  apart  from  improvements,  Illinois 
stood  second  in  1940 — just  below  Texas  and  only  slightly  above  Iowa. 
In  average  value  of  land  alone  per  farm,  Illinois  stood  third — below  Cali- 
fornia and  Xevada.  In  average  value  of  land  alone  per  acre,  Illinois  had 
no  peer. 

Some  reasons  for  the  high  value  of  the  average  Illinois  farm  per  acre 
are  the  following:  (1)  the  high  average  productivity  of  much  Illinois 
land;  (2)  topographic  and  other  factors  favorable  to  low-cost  production 
in  many  counties  of  the  state;  and  (3)  farm  operators  with  a  degree  of 
responsiveness  to  opportunities,  some  incident  to  a  rising  level  of  technical 
knowledge  in  agricultural  production  and  marketing. 

A  comparison  of  Illinois  with  other  states  in  high-ranking  positions 
in  real  estate  and  in  some  other  significant  items  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Proportion  of  Nation's  Realty  Values.  In  every  $1,000  of  total 
value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  in  the  United  States  in  1940,  $80  was  in 
Iowa;  §77,  in  Texas;  $75,  in  Illinois;  and  $64,  in  California  (29.6  per- 
cenl  of  the  nation's  farm  realty  value  in  four  states).  Compared  with  ten 
years  earlier,  Illinois  and  Texas  showed  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
which  their  values  of  farm  land  and  buildings  represented  in  the  national 
total,  and  Iowa  and  California  showed  a  decrease. 

When  the  value  of  farm  buildings  is  disregarded  and  the  value  of 
farm  land  alone  considered  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  following 
results  I.e.  nine  apparent:  Texas  had  $94  in  every  $1,000  in  1940;  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  each  $82;  and  California,  §77  (33.5  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  in  four  states).  The  position  of  Texas  is  mainly  due  to  the  large 
acreage  of  farm  land  in  that  state,  and  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  California  are 
anion-  the  highesl  ranking  stairs  in  value  per  acre  of  farm  land.  In  fact, 
ten  years  before,  Iowa,  with  its  high  land  values,  preceded  Texas  in  state 
totals  of  land  value,  and  California  and    Illinois  ranked  third  and   fourth, 

respectively. 

In  valuations  of  farm  buildings  alone,  four  states  accounted  for  a 
fourth  of  the  I  Inited  States  tot,,].  [n  each  $1,000  value  of  farm  buildings 
in  the  country  in  1940,  $76  was  in   Iowa;    $61,  in  Illinois;    $60,  in  Ohio; 
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and  $57,  in  Wisconsin.  Ten  years  previously,  the  corresponding  figures 
were  $80  in  Iowa,  $60  in  Illinois,  $58  in  Wisconsin,  and  $55  in  New  York. 
The  advance  of  Ohio  to  third  rank  in  1940  resulted  in  displacing  New 
York  from  the  four  highest  ranking  states  and  pushing  Wisconsin,  with 
substantially  the  same  proportion  of  the  national  total  value  of  farm 
buildings  in  1940  as  in  1930,  back  to  fourth  place.  Illinois  gained  slightly 
in  proportion  of  the  national  total,  and  Iowa  lost  considerably,  both  with- 
out change  of  rank. 

Rank  in  Average  Realty  Values  per  Farm.  In  value  of  farm  land 
and  buildings  in  an  average  farm,  the  figure  for  California  in  1940  was  the 
highest  in  any  state  ($16,340).  Nevada,  a  state  of  large-sized  farms  and 
relatively  high  valuation  of  buildings,  ranked  second  ($13,320).  Iowa 
($12,600)  and  Illinois  ($11,900)  ranked  third  and  fourth.  Ten  years 
before,  the  five  leading  states  were  California,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Nevada, 
and  Illinois. 

Rank  in  Average  Size  of  Farm.  The  value  of  a  farm  is  the  product 
of  two  factors;  namely,  the  number  of  acres  per  farm  and  the  value  per 
acre  of  farm  land  and  buildings.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  the 
average  farm  for  five  states  contains  more  than  1,000  acres,  Wyoming 
(1,866  acres)  being  the  largest.  Eighteen  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  precede  Iowa  (160  acres).  East  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  average 
farm  acreage  ranges  from  155  acres  in  Vermont  to  61  acres  in  Massachu- 
setts. Illinois  (145  acres)  was  second  among  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  therefore  twenty- first  in  rank  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Both  Iowa 
and  Illinois  held  the  same  ranks  in  1940  as  in  1930  despite  changes  in 
average  farm  sizes.  A  preponderance  of  states  with  average  farm  acre- 
ages less  than  that  in  Illinois  showed  decreases,  and  those  with  average 
farm  acreages  larger  than  that  in  Illinois  showed  increases.  Although 
the  increase  in  Illinois  as  a  whole  was  only  1.6  percent  compared  with 
an  increase  of  10.9  percent  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  parts  of  the  state 
showed  more  marked  change. 

Rank  in  Realty  Values  per  Acre.  Of  like  importance  to  size  of 
farm  is  the  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate.  For  both  land  and  build- 
ings, the  values  per  acre  in  the  six  leading  states  in  order  of  value  in  1940 
were:  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  the  averages  ranging  from  $135  down  to  $79.  In  1930,  Iowa 
was  fourth,  preceded  by  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  and 
followed  by  Rhode  Island,  California,  and  Illinois. 

In  value  of  farm  buildings  per  acre  in  1940,  Illinois  was  fifteenth 
in  rank  with  an  average  of  $20.63.   The  following  midwestern  states  out- 
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ranked  Illinois  in  1940:  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Indiana, 
their  averages  ranging  from  $29  down  to  $21.  The  very  highest  averages, 
however,  were  in  the  eastern  states,  led  by  Connecticut,  $72  per  acre.  Ten 
years  previously,  Illinois  ($25)  was  thirteenth  in  rank,  and  Iowa  was 
twelfth  in  rank,  as  in  1940.  Between  1930  and  1940,  Indiana  and  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  value  of  buildings  decreased  less  than  it  did  in 
Illinois,  were  responsible  for  reducing  Illinois  to  a  lower  rank. 

In  value  per  acre  of  farm  land,  independent  of  buildings,  Illinois 
($61)  was  in  the  first  rank  in  1940.  Other  leading  states  were  California, 
$59;  New  Jersey,  $58;  and  Iowa,  $56.  In  1930,  Illinois  ($83)  was  pre- 
ceded by  California  ($98),  Iowa  ($94),  and  New  Jersey  ($88).  Although 
land  values  per  acre  dropped  considerably  during  the  first  half  of  the 
intervening  decade,  Illinois  suffered  the  least  of  the  four  leading  states. 
In  Illinois  the  value  per  acre  of  land  alone  showed  a  net  drop  from  1930 
to  1940  of  27  percent,  compared  with  declines  of  41,  40,  and  33  percent 
in  Iowa,  California,  and  New  Jersey,  respectively. 

Rank  in  Farm  Acreage  and  in  Number  of  Farms.  In  total  acres  of 
land  in  all  the  farms,  Illinois  stood  thirteenth  in  rank  in  1940  compared 
with  twelfth  in  1930.  The  first  four  ranking  states  both  in  1930  and  in 
1940  were  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Montana. 

In  number  of  farms  in  1940,  Illinois  (213,439)  and  Iowa  (213,319) 
stood  eleventh  and  twelfth  in  the  national  list,  Illinois  losing  1,058  farms 
in  10  years  compared  with  1,610  farms  in  Iowa.  These  twin  states  of  the 
corn  belt  had  to  yield  rank  to  southern  states  in  number  of  farms,  Texas 
reporting  418,000  in  1940  compared  with  495,000  in  1930.  Other  states 
between  Texas  and  Illinois  in  1930  and  1940  were  as  follows:  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky — all  with  more  than  250,000 
farms — and  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia — all  with 
numbers  not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  large 
number  of  farms  reported  in  the  southern  states  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  census  definition  of  a  "farm."  Areas  worked  by  croppers, 
many  of  whom  are  employees  paid  not  by  cash  but  by  advances  of  goods 
and,  in  final  settlement,  by  a  share  of  the  products  grown,  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  areas  worked  by  operators,  most  of  whom  furnish  their 
own  working  equipment. 

Rank  in  Tenancy.  In  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  Illinois 
(91,982)  ranked  tenth  in  1940.  Iowa  (101,484)  ranked  seventh  (Table 
2).  All  other  states  preceding  Illinois  were  southern.  However,  many 
croppers  were  counted  as  tenants  in  these  states.  Texas  (204,462)  and 
Mississippi    (192,819)    had    the    largest    number    of    tenants,    including 
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croppers.  All  the  stales  having  more  tenants  than  Illinois  in  1940  under- 
went decreases  between  1930  and  1940.  In  Texas,  nearly  100,000  fewer 
"tenants"  were  found  in  1940  than  in  1930. 

Largely  through  the  reduction  of  croppers  and  the  growth  of  direct 
operation  of  land  with  wage  hands,  the  number  of  tenants  in  the  southern 
states  declined  between  a  third  and  a  fourth.  Outside  of  the  southern 
stales,  the  numbers  of  tenants  declined  slightly  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Kansas  and  increased  in  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska. 

In  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  Illinois  was  fifteenth  in 
rank  in  1940.  In  nine  states,  over  half  of  the  farms  were  tenant  farms. 
Mississippi  (66  percent)  and  Georgia  (60  percent)  showed  the  highest 
percentages.  In  1930,  the  corresponding  percentages  for  these  two  states 
were  72  and  68.  Illinois,  with  43  percent  of  the  farms  rented  both  in  1930 
and  in  1940,  stood  fourteenth  in  rank  at  the  earlier  date  and  fifteenth  in 
rank  in  1940. 

A  study  of  rankings  on  other  items  throws  light  upon  the  rankings 
in  farm  realty  totals  and  values  and  in  tenancy.  Illinois  held  ranks  in 
1940  and  in  1930  (1930  in  parentheses)  as  follows: 

1.  Acres  in  corn,  2  (3)  ;  leader,  Iowa. 

2.  Acres  in  oats,  3  (2)  ;  leader,  Iowa. 

3.  Acres  in  all  harvested  crops,  4  (6)  ;  leader,  Texas. 

4.  Number  of  horses  and  mules,  5(3);   leader,  Texas. 

5.  X umber  of  milk  cows,  6  (6)  ;   leader,  Wisconsin. 

6.  Xumber  of  other  cattle,  7  (9)  ;   leader,  Texas. 

7.  Xumber  of  hogs,  2(3);   leader,  Iowa. 

Productive  livestock,  especially  cattle  and  hogs,  has  been  kept  by  both 
owner  and  tenant  operators.  Oats  have  waned  with  the  decreased  need 
for  horse  feed.  Thus,  the  fact  that  Illinois  has  lost  rank  in  number  of 
work  animals  and  in  acres  in  oats  may  raise  less  question  as  to  soundness 
of  the  trends  in  these  items  and  in  values  of  buildings,  so  far  as  reduced 
need  for  barn  spare  may  be  involved. 

The  tendency  for  Illinois  to  forge  farther  toward  the  front  in  farm 
real  estate  values  during  the  period  1930-1940  may  be  explained  in  the 
lighl  of  several  de>  elopments: 

1.  Illinois  land  values  fell  so  much  between  1920  and  1930  that, 
although  the  decline  continued  up  to  1933,  recovery  since  that  date  has 
made  the  1930  1940  net  decline  less  than  that  in  many  states. 

2.  Advances  in  prices  of  farm  products,  supported  by  various  federal 
programs,  have  assisted   in   reducing  the  amount  of  distress  land  and  the 
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risks  in  farm  operation  and  land  ownership,  and  otherwise  have  boosted 
farm  incomes  in  relation  to  farm  costs. 

3.  Technological  advances,  both  in  immediate  farm  operations  and 
between  the  farm  and  the  outside  world,  have  probably  benefited  Illinois 
more  than  many  other  states.  C.  L.  Stewart 
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farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8Monthly  Indexes  of  Non- 
Agricultural  and  National  Income,  Supplement,  August,  1937,  B.A.E. ;  Demand  and  Price 
Situation,  or  Agricultural  Situation.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  10Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  September,  1933  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  season- 
ally adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;  Monthly 
price  releases,   State  Agricultural   Statistician. 
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Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

March 
1940 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1939 

1940 

January 

February 

March 

#    .81 

.42 

I    JO 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11    27 

6.52 

.42 

2.31 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1    59 

l  )  88 

1.39 

*    .43 

.28 

.67 

.41 

.74 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63 .  00 

9.15 

3.44 

.13 

1.59 

.16 
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.82 

5.54 
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8.52 
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.17 
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.30 
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.83 
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1.00 

4.90 
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10.00 

3.70 

.26 

1.55 

.14 
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7.00 

.90 

$    .54 
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.49 

.91 
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70.00 
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3.95 

.29 

1.80 

.17 

.14 

.33 

1.20 

8.20 

.75 

$   .54 

.33 

.76 

.48 

.83 

7.50 

9.90 

9.20 

73.00 

11.40 

4.20 

.28 

1.75 

.  14 

.14 

.33 

1.20 

8.20 

.75 

$    .56 

<  i  it-,  lai.   . . 

.34 

Wheat,  l>u. 

.79 

Barley,  bu 

us.  bu 

At 

ttle,  cut. 

.48 

.89 

7.40 

9.60 

9.40 

Milk  cows,  head 

At 

Butterfat,  lb. 

72.00 
10.50 

4.70 
.29 

1.70 

.15 

Chicken-,  lb. 
Wool.  lb... 

.14 
.33 

1  .25 

Haj .  ton. 

Potatoes,  bu 

8.00 

.75 

i-»Fo!  sources  oi  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 
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States  Department  of   Agriculture  cooperating,    H.  P,  Rusk,  Director.    Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  SIZE  OF  ILLINOIS  FARMS 

The  trend  toward  larger-sized  farm  operating  units  is  not  a  recent 
development  in  Illinois.  Data  from  the  United  States  Census  reports 
indicate  that  this  change  has  been  taking  place  with  considerable  regularity 
since  1900  (Table  1). 


Table  1. — Number,  Average  Size,  and  Chance  in  Size  of  Illinois 
Farms,  1900-1940  (United  States  Census  Data) 


Year 

Number  of  farms  in  Illinois 

Average 

acres 
per  farm 

Decennial  in- 
creases in  size 

Under  100 
acres 

100-259 
acres 

260-499 
acres 

500  acres 
and  over 

Total 

Acres 

Per 

cent 

1940      

83   133 
95   360 
80   171 
89    161 
95   619 
111   533 
126  646 

103   150 
110  988 
110  471 

115  440 
120  614 
118  854 

116  917 

24  021 
22   567 
21   604 
19   149 
19  031 
19  440 
18   255 

3   105 
2   397 
2   251 
1   851 

1  917 

2  045 
2  333 

213  439 
231    312 

214  497 
225  601 
237   181 
251   872 
264   151 

145.4 
136.9 
143.1 
136.2 
134.8 
129.1 
124.2 

2.3 

8^3 

5.7 
4.9 

1.6 

1935 

1930 

6.  2 

1925 

1920    

1910 

1900 

4.4 
4.0 

Except  for  the  period  from  1930  to  1935,  the  number  of  farms  has 
decreased  continually  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the  average 
number  of  acres  per  farm,  increased.  The  reversal  of  these  trends  during 
the  depression  period,  1930-1935,  came  as  a  result  of  the  migration  from 
urban  to  rural  areas,  with  many  families  operating  small  tracts  of  land 
as  a  temporary  means  of  subsistence  until  other  employment  conditions 
improved.  This  shift  in  population  is  reflected  in  the  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  farms  under  100  acres  in  size  and  the  relatively  small 
change  in  the  number  of  farms  in  other  size  groups.  However,  this 
unusual  situation  had  changed  by  1940,  due  to  reemployment  of  people  in 
cities,  and  the  trend  to  larger-sized  farms  has  continued. 

Measured  either  in  increase  in  acres  per  tarm  or  in  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  size,  the  most  pronounced  changes  occurred  during  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  century,  with  the  largest  increase  occurring  between 
1920  and  1930.    This  fact  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Illinois  farms  are  approaching  a  stabilized  size.   The  average  size  may  re- 
main almost  constant,  but  the  number  of  farms  in  the  various  size  groups 

may  fluctuate  markedly. 
Between  1930  and  1940, 
the  number  of  farms  in 
both  the  smallest-  and 
the  largest-sized  groups 
increased  (Table  1). 

Generally  speaking, 
the  percent  of  total  land 
in  farms  under  260  acres 
in  size  has  decreased,  and 
the  percent  over  259 
acres,  increased  (Table  2 ) . 
The  greatest  shifts  in 
these  percentages  have 
been  in  the  less-than-100- 
acre  size  group,  where 
there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  7.7  percent  since  1900. 
and  in  the  260-to-499- 
acre  size  group,  where 
an  increase  of  7.6  per- 
cent compensates  for  the 
decreased  acreage  in 
small  farms.  The  other 
size  groups  have  changed 
relatively  little;  the  100- 
to-259-acre  group  has 
decreased  1.8  percent, 
and  the  500-acre-an  cl- 
over group  has  increased 
1.9  percent.  However, 
from  1930  to  1940  the 
number  of  farms  in  Illinois  declined  only  1,058,  or  one  half  of  one  percent. 
The  daia  shown  by  these  tables  indicate  that  the  trend  is  toward 
larger  sized  farm  operating  units  hut  that  the  major  portion  of  this  shift, 
a--  indicated  by  tin-  number  of  farms  and  also  by  the  percent  of  farm  land 
in  various  size  -roups,  has  occurred  on  family-sized  farms.  Further- 
more, this  trend  is  not  a  new  development  hut  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 


Changes  r-    Average  Size  of  Farms  (in  Acres)  by 
,  1M.50-1940  (United  States 
US   Data) 
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Table  2. — Percent  of  Total  Illinois  Farm  Land  in  Farms  by  Size 
Groups,  1900-1940  (United  States  Census  Data) 


Acres  of  land 
in  farms 

Percent  of  total  farm  land  in  farms 

Year 

Under  100 
acres 

100-259 
acres 

260-499 
acres 

500  acres 
and  over 

1940 

31   032  572 
31   661   205 
30  695   339 

30  731   947 

31  974   775 

32  522  937 
32   794  728 

12.4 
14.0 
13.2 
14.8 
15.7 
17.4 
20.1 

54.9 
57.3 
58.7 
60.7 
60.8 
C) 
56.7 

25.8 
23.5 
23.1 
20.3 
19.3 
(») 
18.2 

6.9 

1935 

5.2 

1930 

1925 

1920 

5.0 

4.2 
4.2 

1910 

4.5 

1900 

5.0 

"No  data  available. 


A  study  of  farm  records  kept  by  Illinois  farmers  indicates  that  over 
the  12-year  period,  1926-1937,  the  average  size  of  farm  operating  units 
increased  from  199  to  227  acres,  approximately  14  percent.  In  interpret- 
ing the  data  from  farm  account  farms,  it  must  be  recognized  that  they 
represent  the  commercial  type  of  farms  which  are  much  above  the  average 
in  size.  The  amount  of  labor  used  per  farm  did  not  change  appreciably. 
In  fact  the  major  portion  of  the  increase  in  size  of  farm  operating  units 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  adjust  the  size  of  farm  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  efficient  use  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  labor. 

The  average  size  of  farms  shown  by  the  two  groups  of  data  varies 
widely.  The  census  data  include  all  the  farms  in  the  state  starting  at  3 
acres  or  less  in  size,  but  the  farm  account  records  include  very  few  farms 
below  100  acres  in  size.  The  former  represent  the  agriculture  of  Illinois 
as  a  whole ;  the  latter,  above  average  commercial  farming.  The  ma- 
jority of  Illinois  farms,  however,  are  still  family-sized  farms  in  spite  of 
this  trend  to  larger  units  on  the  commercial  farms. 

Changes  in  size  of  farm  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  cor- 
responding displacements  in  agriculture.  Size-of-farm  data  are  based  on 
size  of  operating  unit,  without  any  consideration  of  the  number  of  people 
obtaining  a  living  from  the  land.  Many  of  these  units  are  operated  by 
fathers  and  sons ;  and,  in  many  instances,  two  or  more  families  obtain 
their  entire  incomes  from  the  land  where  a  smaller  unit  formerly  fur- 
nished income  for  only  the  operator  and  a  single  man.  The  area  of  land 
operated  may  be  larger,  but  it  may  also  be  providing  a  satisfactory  living 
for  more  people. 

Limited  studies  indicate  that  twice  as  large  a  percent  of  the  young 
men  beginning  farming  since  1930  began  in  partnership  with  their  fathers 
or  someone  else  as  did  prior  to  1920.   The  tendency  for  more  sons  to  begin 
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farming  in  this  way  reflects  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  farms  and  the  heavy 
cost  of  setting  up  farming  with  the  increased  use  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment in  large-sized  units. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  AAA  program,  many  farmers  admit  that  they 
have  rented  or  purchased  additional  land  because,  with  the  reduction  in 
the  acreage  of  their  principal  crop,  corn,  their  available  labor  and  equip- 
ment enables  them  to  operate  a  large  acreage  of  land.  As  indicated  by  the 
farm  accounting  farms,  the  labor  per  acre  on  commercial  farms  has  been 
materially  reduced,  as  is  reflected  in  the  14-percent  increase  in  average 
si/e  of  farms  in  a  12-year  period  with  practically  no  change  in  months 
of  labor  per  farm. 

Changes  by  Counties.  Data  concerning  size  of  farms  for  Illinois 
give  a  very  general  picture  of  state-wide  trends.  Comparable  figures  for 
any  local  area  may  vary  widely  from  figures  for  the  state.  The  accom- 
panying  map  shows  the  change  in  average  size  of  farms  by  counties  from 
1930-1940.  The  extremes  shown  are  a  decrease  of  28.1  acres  per  farm  in 
Hardin  county  and  an  increase  of  27.4  acres  in  Scott  county. 

The  average  size  of  farm  has  decreased  in  two  general  types  of  areas. 
Areas  surrounding  industrial  centers,  such  as  Chicago,  Peoria,  Rockford, 
and  St.  Louis,  show  decreases  in  average  size  of  farms  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  in  part-time  farming  by  industrial  workers.  Many  of  these  small 
acreages  were  included  in  the  3-  to  10-acre  size  group  in  the  census  report. 
A  decrease  in  average  size  was  also  typical  of  most  of  the  area  of  low- 
land value  in  southeastern  Illinois.  This  fact  reflects  in  part  the  return  of 
unemployed  persons  to  agriculture  during  the  depression,  especially  since 
.areas  ot  low  land  values  and  small  farms  normally  contribute  more  new 
workers  for  urban  industries  than  do  areas  of  larger  farms  and  more 
productive  land. 

The  greatesl  increase  in  average  size  of  farms  occurred  in  areas  along 
rivers  where  the  amount  of  bottomland  suitable  to  the  use  of  large-sized 
equipmenl  is  relatively  large.  Several  counties  along  the  river  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  and  a  larger  number  of  counties  along  the 
Illinois  River  show  the  largest  increase  in  average  size  of  farm.  Changes 
within  local  areas  must  be  explained  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  con- 
ditions in  the  areas. 

Summary.  The  trend  to  larger  farm  operating  units  in  Illinois  is  a 
normal  resull  of  commercial  farming  and  the  development  of  improved 
me<  hanical  equipment.  The  average  size  of  farm  has  been  increasing  since 
1900.  The  number  of  farms  under  260  acres  in  size  has  decreased,  but 
the  number  over  260  acres  has  increased.  Measured  in  percent  of  the 
total  farm  land,  the  greatest  decrease  has  occurred  in  farms  under  100 
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acres  in  size  and  the  greatest  increase,  in  farms  between  260  and  500 
acres.  The  majority  of  farms  in  this  latter  group  are  under  340  acres 
and  are  family-sized.  This  is  indicated  by  farm  account  records  which 
show  the  use  of  about  21  months  of  total  labor  per  year.  The  months 
of  available  labor  per  farm  have  hardly  changed  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Although  the  number  of  very  large  farms  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  that  trend  does  not  involve  nearly  as  large  a  portion  of  our  agri- 
cultural land  as  does  the  increasing  number  of  acres  in  the  family- 
sized  farm. 

Changes  in  average  size  of  farms  by  counties  from  1930  to  1940  in- 
dicate widely  varying  conditions  within  the  state.  In  general,  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  in  size  of  farms  occurs  in  the  central  one-third  of 
the  state  and  in  the  river  bottom  areas,  or  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
heavy  corn-producing  areas  of  the  state.  This  analysis  shows  changes 
in  size  of  farm  operating  units  but  does  not  attempt  to  give  information 
concerning  the  number  of  people  obtaining  a  living  from  the  farms  nor 
the  conditions  of  tenure  under  which  the  farms  are  operated. 

H.  C.  M.  Case  and  W.  D.  Buddemeier 


STATUS  AND  TRENDS  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  ILLINOIS  GRAIN 

Shipments  by  Water 

Shipments  of  Grain  on  the  Illinois  Waterway.  The  use  of  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  for  shipping  grain  did  not  increase  greatly  in  1940.  The 
above  statement  is  based  on  the  receipts  at  Chicago  plus  the  quantities 
handled  by  the  Federal  Barge  Lines  (exclusive  of  those  sent  from  ports 
not  located  on  the  Illinois  Waterway).  This  method  of  calculation  omits 
south-bound  shipments  by  private  carriers.  These  may  be  increasing ; 
and,  if  so.  the  figures  from  year  to  year  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
However,  these  figures  apparently  present  a  general  picture  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  movement. 

The  quantities  of  the  various  grains  for  the  last  three  years  were: 

1938  1939  1940 

Grain  (bushels)  (bushels)  (bushels) 

Corn 16  058  000  15  662  800  17   195  300 

Wheat 1   161  000  1   152   700  1  690   100 

Oats 603  000  986  900  74  800 

Soybeans 420  000  1   167  000  720  900 

Rye 72  000  31000           

Barley 16  000            

Total 18  314  000  19  016  400  19  681  100 
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Increases  in  the  volume  of  corn  and  wheat  moving  in  this  way  but 
decreases  in  the  quantities  of  oats  and  soybeans  are  indicated.  In  addition 
to  the  quantities  given  above,  about    1.100.000  bushels  of  wheat   from 

Kansas    City   and    small 
if  u.  il  -t  «*»     —  quantities  of  wheat  from 

St.  Louis  and  soybeans 
from  New  Orleans  were 
delivered  to  Chicago  by 
the  Federal  Barge  Lines 
by  way  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  During  1940 
the  facilities  for  han- 
dling this  grain  showed 
little  or  no  change. 

Destinations.  The 
quantity  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago from  points  on  the 
Illinois  Waterway  in 
1940  increased  to  93  per- 
cent of  the  total  com- 
pared with  84  percent 
in  1939.  The  quantity 
shipped  to  New  Orleans 
decreased  about  85  per- 
cent, reflecting  the  ab- 
sence of  corn  exports  in 
1940.  Shipments  to  St. 
Louis  and  New  Madrid, 
Missouri,  were  also  re- 
duced, but  shipments  to 
Memphis  were  increased. 
South-bound  shipments 
went  more  directly  into 
southern  consuming 
areas.  Although  figures 
regarding  origins  are  nol 
available,  the  bulk  of  this  grain  originated  between  LaSalle  and  Morris. 
Factors  Involved  in  This  Traffic.  The  increasing  movement  of 
grain  print  ipally  corn  by  barge  to  Chicago  reflects  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bined rusts  of  moving  grain  by  truck,  river  elevator,  and  barge  are  lower 
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for  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the  Waterway  than  the  costs  of 
moving  it  by  elevator  and  railroad.  This  region  includes  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  corn-producing  land  from  which  much  of  the  corn  that  is  raised 
is  sold.  The  proposal  to 
cancel  the  rail  reshipping 
rates  on  ex-barge  grain 
at  Chicago  has  not  been 
finally  acted  upon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.1  Even  if 
these  rates  are  canceled, 
the  large  movement  of 
grain  from  Chicago  by 
lake  will  maintain  a 
market  for  barge  grain. 
The  total  quantity  of 
grain  shipped  from  Chi- 
cago by  lake  is  substan- 
tially larger  than  is  that 
received  by  barge ;  for 
corn  in  1940,  the  receipts 
by  barge  were  16.3  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  ship- 
ments by  lake  were  45.8 
million  bushels. 

Of  the  total  corn  re- 
ceived at  Chicago  in 
1940,  93.1  million  bush- 
els, or  about  17.5  per- 
cent, came  by  barge. 
Probably  most  of  this 
corn  would  have  gone  to 
Chicago  in  any  event  be- 
cause the  principal  sup- 
ply areas  for  barge  grain 
lie  within  the  Chicago 
supply  area.  To  the  ex- 
tent,  however,   that   the 

river  outlet  increases  the  net  price  to  the  farmer  whose  grain  moves  by 
that  route,  livestock  production  in  this  area  may  be  discouraged  and  a 
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larger  percentage  of  the  corn  marketed.  If  this  is  the  case,  Chicago  may 
not  draw  as  much  corn  from  other  areas  as  formerly. 

Shipments  of  Grain  from  Illinois  Points  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
Grain  was  shipped  via  the  Federal  Barge  Lines  from  six  points  in  Illinois 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  Although  the  quantities  are  smaller  than  those 
on  the  Illinois  River,  the  total  increased  to  1,644,000  bushels  in  1940 
compared  with  1,242,000  in  1939.  About  three-fourths  of  this  amount 
consisted  of  corn.  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  were  the  principal  outlets; 
Xew  Orleans  was  also  of  importance ;  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  and  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  were  of  lesser  importance.  Shipments  by  this  carrier  from 
Iowa  points  totaled  2,282,000  bushels — principally  corn.  Apparently  points 
on  the  Mississippi  River  are  more  important  sources  of  supply  for  the 
southern  trade  in  corn  than  are  points  on  the  Illinois  River.  Very  likely 
the  growth  of  this  area  along  the  Mississippi  River  between  Quincy  and 
Rock  Island  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  southern  corn  trade  is  reducing 
the  shipments  from  eastern  and  central  Illinois  into  the  South. 

One  effect  of  the  growth  of  river  transportation  of  corn  is  to  siphon 
the  grain  out  of  the  bottomland  areas  along  the  rivers  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn  to  livestock  feeders  in  adjoining  upland  areas.  The  long- 
run  effect  may  be  to  reduce  the  comparative  advantage  of  feeding  live- 
stock in  certain  areas  which  formerly  were  able  to  buy  this  bottomland 
corn  at  a  relatively  lower  price  than  they  can  at  present.  This  situation 
will  make  the  feeding  of  livestock  in  such  areas  less  attractive. 

Shipments  by  Truck 

Chicago.  According  to  figures  furnished  by  the. Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the   following  quantities  of  grain  were  received  at  Chicago  by 

truck  in  1938  to  1940: 

1938  1939  1940 

Grain  (bushels)  (bushels)  (bushels) 

Corn 2  627  000  5  005  000  4  943  000 

Wheat 481  000  410  000  388  000 

Soybeans 181000  336  000  233  000 

Oats 65  000  122  000  278  000 

Rye 19  000  8  000  7  000 

Barley 1   000  4  000  12  000 

Total 3  374  000  5  885  000  5  871  000 

After  the  volume  increased  sevenfold  between  1937  and  1938  and 
nearly  doubled  again  in  1939,  it  stabilized  at  about  the  1939  level  in  1940. 
Less  torn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  and  somewhat  more  oats  were  received 
in  this  way.  Certain  limiting  factors  apparently  are  operating  in  this 
development. 
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St.  Louis.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  reported  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  grain  received  by  "wagon  and  truck"  at  St.  Louis 

and  East  St.  Louis  in  1939  and  1940: 

1939  1940 

Grain  (bushels)  (bushels) 

Corn 2  800  000  2  348  000 

Wheat 2  260  000  1  486  000 

Oats 25  000  50  900 

Rye 1  000  1  000 

Soybeans  (not  reported) 

Total 5  087  000  3  885  900 

Thus  the  truck  receipts  at  this  market  were  less  in  1940  than  in  the 
previous  year,  reflecting  a  lack  of  exports  which  provided  an  outlet  for 
grain  assembled  at  St.  Louis  by  truck  and  reshipped  by  river  barge. 

Trucking  to  Feeding  Areas.  Early  in  1940  there  was  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn  into  the  southern  states  on  account  of  their  poor  1939  corn 
crops.  Large  quantities  of  grain  were  trucked  out  south  of  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  through  Tuscola,  Decatur,  and  Spring- 
field, and  along  the  Big  Four  and  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroads 
in  eastern  Illinois.  Competition  in  such  areas  often  forced  the  local  areas 
to  pay  farmers  a  price  equal  to  "track  bids"  for  sales  through  their  usual 
railroad  outlets.  Later  in  1940,  truckers,  chiefly  from  Indiana,  took  large 
quantities  of  corn  and  oats  out  of  this  same  general  area  because  the 
1940  corn  crop  was  poor  and  hog  production  was  expanding  in  that  state. 

These  types  of  movements  will  always  develop  under  present  transpor- 
tation conditions  to  fill  local  deficit  requirements.  The  greater  flexibility 
of  trucking  margins  for  hauling  the  smaller  loads  apparently  permits  the 
truck  operators  to  pay  enough  more  for  the  grain  to  overcome  some  of  the 
commonly  noted  disadvantages  in  selling  to  them,  such  as  risk  in  connec- 
tion with  payment,  sales  in  smaller  lots,  etc. 

Shipments  by  Rail 

Maps  of  Railroad  Rates.  Figures  1  to  4  show  grain  freight  rate 
maps  for  Illinois.  They  are  based  on  published  railroad  tariffs  in  effect  late 
in  1940.  Changes  are  being  made  in  these  tariffs  from  time  to  time,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Chicago  area.  The  maps  should  be  used  only  as  represen- 
tation of  a  generalized  picture ;  the  tariffs  should  be  examined  for  rates 
from  any  point. 

Regular  Grain  Rates  to  Chicago,  Figure  1.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  rate  structure  to  Chicago  is  the  large  area  in  central  and  eastern 
Illinois  from  which  the  Chicago  rate  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds.    From 
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different  parts  of  this  area,  grain  moves  to  a  variety  of  markets — Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Decatur.  Indianapolis,  and  eastern  points.  To  the  west 
and  south  of  this  area,  the  rates  increase  in  definite  zones;  from  the  area 

in  western  Illinois  where 
grain  traffic  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  developing,  the 
rail  rate  to  Chicago  is  14 
cents ;  likewise  from  the 
Havana  district  on  the 
Illinois  River,  the  Chi- 
cago rates  are  12  to  14 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Within  an  area  with  a 
radius  of  60  to  80  miles 
south  and  west  of  Chi- 
cago, the  rates  progres- 
sively decline,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  grain  moves 
to  Chicago  from  within 
this  area. 

Corn  Rates  to  Chi- 
cago, Figure  2.  In  the 
northeast  portion  of  the 
state,  special  rates  are  in 
effect  on  corn  shipments 
to  Chicago.  In  general, 
these  rates  form  a  series 
of  concentric  circles 
which  stretch  out  to  the 
southwest  along  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway.  These 
rates  were  established  to 
be  competitive  with 
trucks  and  river  barges, 
are  strictly  local  rates, 
and  carry  no  "transit" 
privileges  at  Chicago. 
Rates  to  St.  Louis, 
Figure  3.  The  area  of  short  rates  to  St.  Louis  is  quite  limited;  the 
12-cent  rate  embraces  a  very  considerable  area  in  central  and  eastern 
Illinois;   beyond  this  zone,  both  to  the  north  and  southeast,  the  rates 
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progressively  increase.    From  the  area  along  the  Mississippi  River  where 
considerable  grain  moves  by  barge  to  St.  Louis  and  more  southern  points, 
the  rate  to  St.  Louis  ranges  from   12  to   16  cents  per  100  pounds.    In 
southeastern  Illinois  the 
rates  range   from   13  to 
17  cents. 

Rates  to  Peoria, 
Figure  4.  Rates  into 
Peoria  form  a  series  of 
concentric  circles  around 
this  market. 

General  Comments. 
The  rates  to  these  vari- 
ous markets  are  not  set 
up  independently  of  each 
other.  They  all  tend  to 
be  a  part  of  a  general 
rate  structure  that  is 
based  on  through-rates 
into  consuming  areas.  In 
eastern  and  central  Illi- 
nois, the  most  important 
of  such  through-rates  is 
the  38-cent  New  York 
rate,  which  represents 
the  through-rate  from 
point  of  origin  to  points 
in  the  East  taking  New 
York  rates.  From  much 
of  the  12-cent  zone 
shown  in  Figure  1,  the 
New  York  rate  is  38 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
When  grain  is  shipped 
by  way  of  Chicago,  the 
12-cent  rate  becomes  a 
"proportional    rate,"    or 

the  proportion  of  the  through-rate  to  New  York  collected  by  the  carrier 
hauling  the  grain  to  Chicago.  The  reshipping  rate  from  Chicago  on  such 
grain  is  26  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  the  balance  of  the  through-rate. 

L.  J.  Norton 
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CONTOUR   FARMING   BOOSTS   YIELDS   AND 
MAINTAINS  SOIL  RESOURCES 

Curves  not  only  are  the  latest  style  of  farming  but  also  are  here  to 
stay.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  farmers  who  have 
adopted  contour  farming  on  rolling  and  undulating  land.  Farm  account 
records  for  1940  on  285  farms  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Project  Areas  in 
McLean,  Madison,  and  Stephenson  counties  and  the  Shiloh-O'Fallon  Dis- 
trict in  St.  Clair  county  reveal  that  farming  on  the  contour  (including 
strip  cropping,  contour  farming  with  terraces,  contour  farming  with 
buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming  with  the  same  crop  on  an  entire  field  ) 
reduces  and  often  prevents  soil  and  water  losses  and  generally  results  in 
higher  crop  yields.  Crop  yield  data  were  secured  on  the  285  farms  for 
all  the  crops  grown  on  the  contour  and  on  the  usual  field  system. 

In  a  comparison  of  yields  of  crops  grown  on  the  contour  with  those 
not  grown  on  the  contour,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  varies 
between  the  different  farms  as  well  as  on  each  individual  farm.  Soil  type, 
slope,  degree  of  erosion,  and  previous  land  use  and  land  treatment  create 
these  differences  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  various  fields  and 
farms.  The  farmers  who  are  progressive  enough  to  farm  their  rolling 
land  on  the  contour  probably  have  followed  other  recommended  practices 
and  soil  treatments  that  contribute  to  higher  crop  yields,  such  as  using 
limestone,  growing  legumes,  following  good  rotations,  etc.  Nevertheless, 
generally  speaking,  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown  on  the  contour 
is  more  rolling,  is  more  severely  eroded,  and  possesses  lower  inherent  pro- 
ductivity than  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown  under  the  usual 
field  arrangement. 

Because  allowances  could  not  be  made  for  the  differences  between 
farms,  farmers,  and  farming  practices,  no  comparison  is  presented  of 
crop  yields  between  farms  with  crops  on  the  contour  and  farms  with  the 
same  crops  not  on  the  contour.  The  following  comparison  of  yields  is 
restricted  to  those  farms  on  which  the  same  crop  was  grown  both  on  the 
contour  and  not  on  the  contour.  Thus,  the  size  of  the  sample  is  greatly 
restricted  because  many  of  the  farms  that  had  crops  on  the  contour  did 
not  have  the  same  crops  grown  under  the  old  field  arrangement.  For  ex- 
ample, 65  of  the  285  farms  grew  corn  on  the  contour,  but  only  47  had 
corn  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour;  29  had  oats  on  the 
contour,  but  only  11  had  oats  under  both  systems;  18  had  wheat  on  the 
contour,  but  only  13  had  wheat  under  both  systems;  12  had  barley,  10 
had  soybeans,  1(>  had  corn  silage,  31  had  alfalfa  hay,  and  11  had  soybean 
hay,  all  on  the  contour,  but  none  had  these  same  crops  grown  under  the 
old  field  system.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  a  number 
of  farmers  have  recognized  the  advantages  of  contour  cultivation  on  land 
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Table  1. — Average  Per  Acre  Yields,  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on 
the  Contour,  on  the  Same  Farms,  1940 


McLean  county 

Madison  county 

St.  Clai 

•  county 

Stephenson  county 

Item 

On 

Not  on 

On 

Not  on 

On 

Not  on 

On 

Not  on 

contour 

contour 

contour 

contour 

contour 

contour 

contour 

contour 

Corn: 

Number  of  farms 

Total  acres 

Yield,  bu 

24 
668 
46.4 

24 
942 
46.1 

7 
55 
55.6 

7 
86 
53.5 

4 
30 
61.3 

4 
60 
49.8 

12 
170 

75.6 

12 
159 
61.6 

Oats: 

Number  of  farms 

Total  acres 

Yield,  bu 

6 
132 
46.2 

6 
150 

42.1 

C) 

(') 

(•) 

(") 

5 
70 
58.2 

5 
104 

42.2 

Wheat: 

Number  of  farms 

Total  acres 

Yield,  bu 

(») 

(a) 

13 
148 
27.8 

13 
295 
24.4 

(•) 

(*) 

(") 

C) 

"No  comparison  available. 


subject  to  soil  and  water  erosion  losses  and  hence  have  put  certain  crops 
on  the  contour. 

Crop  Yields  on  Contour  and  Not  on  Contour  on  the  Same  Farms. 
A  logical  assumption  is  that  the  land  devoted  to  contour  cultivation  is 
more  rolling  and  more  badly  eroded  than  the  land  on  the  same  farm  not 
farmed  on  the  contour.  An  examination  of  the  soil  conservation  survey 
maps  on  the  71  farms  with  the  same  crops  both  on  the  contour  and  not 
on  the  contour  shows  this  situation  to  be  true.  However,  in  every  area 
where  comparisons  are  available,  the  average  yields  were  higher  for  the 
crops  grown  on  the  contour  than  for  the  same  crops  not  grown  on  the 
contour  (Table  1).  Although  comparisons  similar  to  those  in  Table  1 
are  not  available  for  soybeans,  barley,  corn  silage,  soybean  hay,  and 
alfalfa  hay,  the  yields  of  these  crops  averaged  higher  on  the  farms  where 
they  were  grown  on  the  contour  than  on  those  farms  in  the  same  area 
where  they  were  not  grown  on  the  contour. 

The  facts  that  only  a  small  number  of  records  are  available  and  that 
only  one  year's  data  ( 1940)  are  used  limit  the  extent  to  which  these  data 
can  be  interpreted  to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  yields  that 
may  result  from  contour  farming.  The  number  of  farm  records  for  some 
of  the  crops  is  so  small  that,  when  measured  by  the  probable  error  of  the 
means,  the  crop  yields  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour  do  not 
show  a  significant  difference.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  tends  to  verify 
our  common-sense  conclusion  that  contour  farming  is  likely  to  result  in 
higher  yields  than  will  "up-and-down-hill"  farming. 

When  crop  yields  on  the  contour  are  compared  with  yields  of  the 
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same  crops  not  on  the  contour,  they  will  naturally  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Rainfall  in  1940  averaged  from  8  to  15  inches  below  normal  for  the 
growing  season  in  most  parts  of  Illinois.  Contour  farming  and  other 
conservation  practices  resulted  in  preventing  a  runoff  of  most  of  the  rain 
that  did  fall  during  the  growing  season  and  thus  aided  in  boosting  crop 
yields.  However,  in  some  areas,  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Project 
Area  in  McLean  county,  rainfall  was  so  scarce  during  the  critical  grow- 
ing season  that  yield  differences  resulting  from  conservation  practices 
were  not  large.  This  situation  is  in  contrast  with  the  results  for  1939  (as 
presented  in  the  August,  1940,  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics)  when. 
rainfall  was  more  nearly  normal  and  substantial  crop  yield  increases 
resulted  from  contour  farming. 

Farmers'  Opinions  on  Contour  Cultivation.  In  the  LeRoy  area 
(McLean  county),  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  farmers  who  grew  crops  on 
the  contour  in  1940  in  an  attempt  to  get  their  opinions  regarding  growing 
crops  on  the  contour.  In  reply  to  the  question  "Did  contour  cultivation 
affect  your  crop  yields,  and  if  so,  how?"  77  percent  of  the  farmers  re- 
ported that  it  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crop  yields ;  5  percent  reported 
that  it  decreased  their  yields ;  and  18  percent  reported  that  it  did  not 
change  their  yields. 

They  were  asked  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  change  in  corn  yields 
as  a  result  of  contour  cultivation  on  the  same  fields.  The  average  answer 
showed  an  increase  of  4.8  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  This  amount  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  increases  noted  in  Table  1  for  McLean  county  ; 
however,  this  estimated  increase  of  4.8  bushels  represents  a  comparison 
of  contour  cultivation  with  cultivation  not  on  the  contour  on  the  same 
land,  and  the  comparison  in  Table  1  is  between  fields  cultivated  on  the 
contour  and  those  not  cultivated  on  the  contour  on  the  same  farms. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  farmers  reported  that  weeds  were  not  a 
problem  and  that  they  were  able  to  keep  their  corn  drilled  On  the  contour 
free  of  weeds.  On  half  of  these  farms,  furrow  openers  were  used  to 
plant  corn,  and  they  greatly  facilitated  the  job  of  cultivating  the  corn 
and  controlling  the  weeds. 

Although  the  above  three  paragraphs  represent  farmers'  opinions  and 
are  therefore  not  based  on  scientifically  accurate  data,  the  farmers'  ob- 
servations agree  substantially  with  farm  account  record  data. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  In  the  above  comparisons  cultivation 
on  the  contour  for  the  several  crops  resulted  in  higher  yields  than  did 
that  not  on  the  contour.  This  was  true  when  all  the  account-keeping 
farms  were  included  in  the  comparison  and  when  a  comparison  was  made 
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of  yields  for  the  same  crops  grown  on  the  contour  and  not  grown  on 
the  contour  on  the  same  farms  (Table  1). 

The  soils  on  the  contoured  fields  were,  generally  speaking,  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  soils  on  the  fields  not  farmed  on  the  contour,  particularly 
on  the  farms  that  had  the  same  crops  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on 
the  contour. 

In  a  study  of  farmers'  opinions,  the  results  showed  that  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  felt  contour  cultivation  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crop 
yields.  The  results  of  cultivating  on  the  contour  show  the  same  general 
trend  in  1940  as  in  1939,  when  a  smaller  sample  was  secured.  The  farm 
account  record  data  show  that  cash  farm  operating  expenses  are  not 
changed  noticeably  by  farming  on  the  contour. 

The  available  evidence  to  date  points  out  that  contour  farming  on 
undulating  and  rolling  land  is  a  sound  conservation  practice.  It  can  be 
performed  at  no  apparent  increase  in  cash  farm  operating  expenses,  and 
it  results  in  boosting  crop  yields  and  maintaining  soil  and  water  resources. 

E.  L.  Sauer  and  J.  C.  Atherton 


RECENT  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE  PRICES  OF 
SOYBEANS  AND  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS 

Over  the  last  7  or  8  years  the  spread  between  the  prices  of  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  has  shown  a  steady  and  substantial  decline  ( Fig.  1 ) . 
This  decline  has  probably  been  the  result  of  several  factors,  including  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  processing  industry  as  a  result  of  improved  equip- 
ment and  possibly  some  reduction  in  selling  costs.  Increased  competition 
as  a  result  of  considerable  expansion  in  processing  capacity  may  also  have 
contributed  to  the  decreasing  margin.  This  competition  would  be 
especially  effective  in  years  like  the  present  when  the  processing  capacity 
is  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  beans  available  for  processing. 

Reduced  Processing  and  Marketing  Costs.  Regardless  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  in  the  spread  between  the  prices  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products,  the  farmer  has  benefited  from  this  development.  The  prices 
of  the  products  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  demand  for  the  various 
protein  concentrates  and  edible  oils  and  the  supply  of  soybeans,  cotton- 
seed, lard,  and  numerous  other  products.  Thus  the  processors  have  little 
to  say  concerning  the  prices  they  receive.  With  a  given  price  for  the 
products,  any  reduction  in  the  processors'  margin  directly  benefits  the 
soybean  producers. 
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Fig.  1. — The  Spread  Between  the  Value  of  Soybean  Products  and  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  Farm  Prices  of  Soybeans,  1933-1941 


When  prices  of  soybean  meal  at  Chicago  and  prices  of  oil  at  mid- 
western  mills  are  used,  the  spread  between  the  Chicago  prices  of  No.  2 
yellow  soybeans  and  soybean  products  average  20.2  cents  for  the  period 
1937-38  to  1939-40  inclusive,  16.0  cents  for  1939-40,  and  14.5  cents  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  crop  year.  The  spread  is  greater  between 
the  prices  of  products  and  the  Illinois  farm  price  of  soybeans  because  of 
the  increased  marketing  costs  involved  in  getting  the  beans  from  the  farm 
to  the  mill  and  the  inclusion  of  all  grades  of  beans  marketed  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Illinois  farm  price.  In  a  comparison  of  these  two 
prices  for  the  same  period,  the  spread  averaged  34.5  cents  for  the  period 
1937-38  to  1939-40  inclusive,  29.5  cents  for  1939-40,  and  27.7  cents  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  crop  year. 

The  processing  and  distributing  margin  is  so  low  at  the  present  time 
that  some  processors  have  indicated  that  they  cannot  continue  to  operate 
on  the  present  margins.  The  large  processing  capacity,  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  commercial  bean  crop  this  year,  has  doubtless  brought  this  margin 
down  lower  than  it  would  have  been  with  a  larger  crop  of  beans  and 
possibly  lower  than  it  will  be  during  the  coming  year  if  the  current  high 
price  of  beans  induces  farmers  to  plant  as  large  an  acreage  as  they  did 
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Fig.  2. — The  Seasonal  Spread  Between  Value  of  Soybean  Products  and 

Chicago  and  Illinois  Farm  Prices  of  Soybeans,  Average, 

1937-38  to  1939-40  Inclusive 


last  year  or  larger,  and  if  yields  are  normal  or  better  than  normal  in  the 
commercial  bean-producing  areas. 

Seasonal  Movements  of  Spreads.  During  recent  years  a  very 
definite  seasonal  variation  has  been  evident  in  the  spread  between  the 
prices  of  products  and  the  prices  of  soybeans  (Fig.  2).  The  processing 
and  distributing  margin  is  greatest  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months  and 
smallest  in  late  spring. 

Illinois  farm  prices  of  soybeans  are  lowest  in  September,  October, 
and  November — during  the  harvest  months — and  highest  in  April,  May, 
and  June — during  planting  time.  The  Chicago  price  of  soybeans  has  the 
same  general  seasonal  variation  as  the  Illinois  farm  price,  except  for  the 
rise  during  April,  May,  and  June.  The  demand  for  soybeans  for  seed 
has  had  a  tendency  to  hold  up  the  price  of  soybeans  on  the  farm  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  Chicago  price  and  to  the  value  of  the  meal  and  oil  during 
these  months. 

Meal  prices  are  highest  in  January  and  February  but  usually  decline 

from  February  to  May  after  the  pas- 
ture season  opens  up.  Soybean  oil 
prices  reach  their  peak  in  March  and 
April  and  tend  to  decline  slowly 
through  June  and  more  rapidly  until 
November,  when  the  low  point  is 
reached.  Unusual  developments  in 
the  demand  situation  may  cause  both 
the  prices  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  to  deviate  from  this 
seasonal  pattern. 

The   weakening   of   the   price   of 
the  products  and  the   strengthening 
of  the  demand  for  seed  during  early 
summer     contributes     to     a     rather 
marked    seasonal    variation    in    the 
spread  between  Chicago  prices  and 
Illinois     farm     prices     of     soybeans 
(Fig.  3).    For  the  period  1937-38  to 
1939-40  inclusive,  this  spread  aver- 
aged 14.3  cents.    On  a  seasonal  basis, 
the  spread  between  Chicago  prices  of  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  and  Illinois 
farm   prices   of   all   grades   of   soybeans   varied    from    17   cents   in   Au- 
gust and  December  to  9.7  cents  in  June.  G.  L.  Jordan 


14.3                       AVERAGE 

III 

Fig.  3. — Seasonal  Spread  Between 

Chicago  Prices  and  Illinois 

Farm  Prices  of  Soybeans, 

Average,  1937-38  to 

1939-40  Inclusive 


Footnotes    for    the    last    page: 

1  "The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  subsequent  monthly 
issues.  -Same  as  footnote  1.  ^Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  l'HO-1914  =  LOO  to 
1924-1929=  KKi  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  'Agricultural  Situation.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A.;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929=100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  -"'Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  'Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  <>:i  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  ol 
V.'  i  ii  ultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  b>  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
In  nun  (column  1. 1  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4),  'Monthly  Indexes  ol  Non- 
Agricultural  and  National  Income,  Supplement.  August,  1937,  B.A.E. |  Demand  and  I'm  e 
Situation,  or  Agricultural  Situation.  "Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24.  1941;  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  '"Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  September,  1933  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  season 
ally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate,  "Illinois  (  rop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir,  438;  Monthly 
price  releases,   Stati    Agricultural   Statistician. 


Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 

month 


Base  period 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1940  Apr..  . 
May. . 
June.  . 
July.. 
Aug..  . 
Sept. . 
Oct.  . 
Nov.. 
Dec. . . 

1941  Jan.    . 
Feb. .  . 
Mar. 
Apr..  . 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 

All  com- 

Farm 

modities1 

pi'  i.liii  its' 

I'l.'i, 

1926 

95 

105 

86 

88 

73 

65 

65 

48 

66 

51 

75 

65 

80 

79 

81 

81 

86 

86 

79 

69 

77 

65 

78 

68 

79 

69 

78 

68 

78 

66 

78 

66 

77 

66 

78 

66 

79 

66 

80 

68 

80 

70 

80 

72 

81 

71 

82 

72 

83" 

74" 

Illinois 

farm 
prices3 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 

67 
69 
65 
67 
69 
72 
72 
73 
74 
78 
76 
76 
82" 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 

80 

80 
80 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


V.  S. 

in 

money5 


1924-29 
103 

83 
58 
43 
49 
5  7 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 

82 
80 
70 
71 
71 
76 
80 
80 
86 
86 
84 
89" 


Illinois 


money* 


1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 

76 

90 

71 

72 

80 

84 

98 
101 
105 

90 

88 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 

96 
112 

89 

90 
101 
106 
124 
128 
131 
112 
110 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural 

illi'Minr-i 


1924-29 
107 
100 

87 
68 

63 

72 
77 
90 
95 
88 
93 
98 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
100 
102 
104 
104 
106 
106" 


Factory 

payrolls9 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 

98 

98 
100 

98 
106 
112 
116 
116 
122 
121 
127 
131 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products12 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

April 
1940 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1939 

1940 

February 

March 

April 

Corn,  bu. 

Oats,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head    ... 

Veal  calves,  cwt 

Sheep,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

$   .43 

.28 

.67 

.41 

.74 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

9.15 

3.44 

.23 

1.59 

.16 

.13 

.25 

1.07 

6.05 

.80 

$   .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$    .54 

.38 

.97 

.48 

.97 

4.95 

8.20 

8.90 

65.00 

9.50 

3.70 

.26 

1.55 

.13 

.13 

.28 

1.25 

7.00 

.90 

$    .54 

.33 

.76 

.48 

.83 

7.50 

9.90 

9.20 

73.00 

11.40 

4.20 

.28 

1.75 

.14 

.14 

.33 

1.20 

8.20 

.75 

$   .56 

.34 

.79 

.48 

.89 

7.40 

9.60 

9.40 

72.00 

10.50 

4.70 

.29 

1.70 

.15 

.14 

.33 

1.25 

8.00 

.75 

$   .61 

.36 

.83 

.50 

1.08 

8.30 

9.90 

10.50 

74.00 

10.50 

4.95 

.33 

1.75 

.19 

Chickens,  lb 

Wool,  lb 

.16 

.35 

1.20 

8.30 

.8.) 

1  12For  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 
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THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

An  inflation  of  commodity  prices  is  now  underway.  More  effective 
means  of  regulation  than  Mr.  Henderson's  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply  has  thus  far  taken  will  be  required  to  cut  short  the 
rise.  Appropriate  action  by  other  branches  of  the  government  will  also  be 
necessary. 

The  weekly  course  of  2  wholesale  price  indexes  is  shown  by  Figure  1. 
Both  indexes  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  one  being 
the  index  of  prices  of  28  basic  commodities  and  the  other  being  the  all 
commodity  index  (converted  to  August,  1939=  100). 

The  index  of  basic  commodity  prices  has  risen  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  At  the  beginning"  of  the  year  it  stood  at  approximately  120 
percent  of  the  August,  1939,  level,  but  by  mid-May  it  had  risen  to 
nearly  144.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  index  changed  very  little, 
but  some  further  advance  took  place  during  early  June.  On  June  6,  the 
index  was  144.4  percent  of  that  in  August,  1939. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May  the  all  commodity  index  had  advanced  only 
slightly.  It  is  relatively  slow  moving  because  it  includes  the  prices  of  all 
sorts  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  and 
other  things  whose  prices  are  substantially  fixed  over  considerable 
periods  of  time  and  hence  are  not  free  to  reflect  quickly  the  effects  of 
changing  supply  and  demand  conditions.  The  28  basic  commodities,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  far  more  sensitive  to  such  changes. 

In  the  next  few  months  the  all  commodity  index  will  probably  show 
a  marked  rise.  The  rise,  however,  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  more  sensitive  commodities — unless  the  latter  should 
show  a  sudden  further  spurt.  Of  the  28  basic  commodities,  11  are  im- 
ported, and  17  are  produced  domestically.  In  the  past  four  months  prices 
of  the  imported  products  have  risen  much  more  rapidly  than  have  prices 
of  those  domestically  produced.  There  have  been  special  reasons  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  imported  goods.  While  there  has  been  no  shortage  of 
such  goods  at  the  sources  of  supply,  our  import  requirements  have  risen 
in  the  face  of  a  decline  in  available  shipping  tonnage.  Ocean  freight  rates 
have  risen,  making  the  cost  of  importation  higher,  and  many  shipping 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Fig.  1. — Wholesale  Prices,  Weekly,  1939  to  Date 


preferences  and  priorities  which  restrict  the  available  supply  of  some  of 
the  goods  in  this  country  are  in  effect.  The  1 1  imported  commodities  have 
risen  from  a  level  of  about  120  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  about  150 
in  early  June.  The  17  domestic  commodities  which  were  at  118  at  the  first 
of  the  year  had  risen  only  to  140  in  early  June.  The  all  commodity  index 
is  composed  primarily  of  domestic  goods  and  will  be  influenced  relatively 
little  by  the  shipping  difficulties.  Its  movements  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  domestic  costs  of  production  and  the  adequacy  of  goods  available  for 
domestic  consumption  to  fill  the  expanded  demand  brought  about  by 
increased  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Monthly  farm  product  prices  at  wholesale  during  the  years  1914  to 
1921  and  the  corresponding  prices  from  January  1939  to  date  are  shown 
by  Figure  2.  Two  principal  differences  are  apparent  in  a  comparison  of 
the  course  of  prices  during  the  past  two  years  with  that  of  prices  in  the 
1914-1916  period.  In  the  first  place,  the  level  of  farm  product  prices  has 
been  a  little  lower  in  the  recent  period  than  in  the  earlier  one.  In  the 
second  place,  the  index  rose  markedly  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1939;  in  1914,  farm  product  prices  averaged  lower  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  than  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  failure 
of  the  farm  products  index  to  move  during  1939  in  about  the  same  way  as 
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Fig.  2. — Wholesale  Prices  of  Farm  Products  by  Months,  1914-1921, 
and  1939  to  Date  (1926  =  100) 


it  did  in  1914  was  largely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  movement  of  cotton 
prices.  Prior  to  World  War  I  a  large  proportion  of  our  cotton  crop  was 
used  by  central  European  countries ;  and  when  war  broke  out,  cotton 
prices  slumped  drastically.  An  index  of  prices  of  farm  products  other  than 
cotton  would  show  a  rise  from  July  to  August,  1914,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  from  August  to  September,  1939. 

Index  numbers  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  foods  are  shown  by  Figure 
3.  This  chart  is  similar  to  the  ones  appearing  on  pages  258  and  341  of 
the  August,  1939,  and  April,  1940,  issues  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics. 
This  chart,  however,  shows  monthly  figures  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Since  the  data  are  monthly  rather  than  weekly,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  can  be  used  for  both  periods.  The  similarity  of  the  move- 
ment of  food  prices  in  the  two  periods  is  striking  in  spite  of  the  marked 
differences  in  the  character  and  development  of  the  two  wars. 

Figure  4  shows  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  other 
than  farm  products  and  foods  for  the  two  war  periods.  Two  notable 
things  are  immediately  apparent  from  this  chart  compared  with  the  two 
previous  ones.  First,  during  1939,  prices  of  these  industrial  products  were 
considerably  higher  than  they  were  in  1914.  Second,  this  index  has  not 
risen  markedly  thus  far  during  the  present  war.   The  failure  of  the  index 
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of  prices  of  industrial  products  to  rise  much  in  the  past  few  months  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  index  includes  a  larger  number 
of  commodities  and  a  larger  proportion  of  "inflexibly"  priced  commodities 
in  recent  years  than  it  did  in  1916.  Other,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
factors  are  involved,  however.  Thus,  it  is  probably  significant  that  indus- 
try was  rather  seriously  depressed  in  1939,  with  a  large  amount  of  idle 
capacity.  Furthermore,  the  danger  of  inflation  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized, and  such  price  control  measures  as  have  already  been  instituted 
have  had  some  effect  even  though  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  have 
shown  marked  increases. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  noted  from  Figures  3,  4,  and  5  is  that  the 
rise  of  commodity  prices  was  checked  within  a  few  months  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  Although  prices  increased  some  after  the 
middle  of  1917,  the  rate  of  advance  was  much  less  rapid  than  in  the 
months  just  before.  This  less  rapid  advance  was  due  in  part  to  price 
control  measures  which  were  put  into  effect  shortly  after  our  entrance 
into  the  war  and  in  part  to  the  strong  demands  made  upon  people  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds.  Bond  purchases  restricted  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  spend  for  other  goods  and  thus  tended  to  halt  the  bidding  up  of  prices 
of  consumer  goods.  The  recent  declaration  of  an  unlimited  emergency 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  period  similar  to  that  which  started  when 
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the  United  States  declared  war  in  April,  1917.  Some  price  control 
measures  are  underway,  and  Defense  Bonds  have  already  been  offered 
to  the  public.  In  this  connection,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  rise 
in  prices  of  basic  commodities  was  checked  about  the  middle  of  May.  If 
this  and  other  indications  foreshadow  a  prompt  check  to  the  tendency 
toward  inflation,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  check  occur  before  prices 
have  risen  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  in  1917. 

Inflation  has  many  serious  consequences.  To  farmers,  the  most 
serious  effects  come  after  the  period  of  inflation  is  over.  The  price 
disparities  which  prevailed  after  1920  were  largely  the  result  of  the  war- 
time and  postwar  inflation  of  1916  to  1919.  Inflation  brings  with  it 
maladjustments  which  tend  to  result  in  a  later  fall  of  prices  such  as 
occurred  in  1920  and  1921.  Deflation  results  in  price  disparities  which 
are  especially  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  farmers,  but  it  affects  other 
groups  through  unemployment  and  general  depression. 

Defense  expenditures  are  currently  at  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than  1 
billion  dollars  monthly,  or  about  13  billion  dollars  per  year.  In  coming 
months  the  rate  of  expenditure  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased.    Some 
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statements  from  Washington  have  indicated  a  need  for  increasing  defense 
production  to  35  or  50  billion  dollars  yearly.  National  income  payments 
during  the  month  of  May  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the  1929  average 
and  indicate  a  total  production  of  goods  and  services  at  a  rate  of  over 
80  billion  dollars  yearly.   The  total  production  of  goods  and  services  will 

probably  not  be  increased 
to  a  level  of  more  than 
90  billion  dollars,  when 
measured  in  terms  of 
present  price-levels.  Con- 
sequently, expenditures  of 
35  to  50  billion  dollars 
yearly  at  present  price- 
levels  would  mean  that 
about  half  of  our  total 
productive  capacity  would 
be  devoted  to  defense 
purposes.  Such  a  scale  of 
defense  production  is 
bound  to  involve  a  marked 
reduction  in  goods  available  for  civilian  use,  and  continued  inflation  is  in- 
evitable unless  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  is  largely  diverted  to 
taxes  and  the  purchase  of  government  bonds.  (For  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems  see  the  articles  on  inflation  in  Illinois  Farm 
Economics,  November  and  December,  1939,  and  October,  1940.) 

Bank  loans  have  continued  to  rise  rapidly,  loans  of  reporting  member 
banks  reaching  10,226  million  dollars  at  the  close  of  May.  This  amount 
was  103.1  percent  of  the  1936-1938  average  (see  chart  on  page  409  of 
the  October,  1940,  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics). 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  upon  which  the  extent  of  inflation 
will  depend  is  that  of  wage  rates.  Wage  rates  have  increased  in  many 
industries  during  the  past  six  months,  and  workers  are  currently  de- 
manding further  increases.  In  March  (the  latest  month  for  which  figures 
are  available),  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  average  hourly 
earnings  of  wage  earners  in  all  manufacturing  industries  as  69.7  cents 
compared  with  66.5  cents  a  year  earlier.  As  long  as  increasing  industrial 
output  has  meant  fuller  utilization  of  plant  capacity,  many  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  increase  wage  rates  without  correspondingly  increasing 
unit  costs  and  prices  of  their  products.  However,  further  increases  in 
wage  rates  are  likely  to  increase  unit  costs  and  prices  in  many  cases. 
Then,  too,  the  curtailing  of  production  in  some  of  the  consumer  goods 
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industries  (automobiles,  for  example)  due  to  priorities  and  other  controls 
connected  with  the  defense  program  is  likely  to  result  in  higher  unit  costs 
and  higher  prices  even  if  wage  rates  should  not  increase  further. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  railway  workers  are  demanding  increases 
of  41  percent  in  their  wage  rates.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  request 
can  be  granted  without 
materially  increasing 
freight  rates.  Any  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  on 
farm  products  would,  of 
course,  tend  to  lower 
prices  at  country  points 
wherever  such  country- 
point  prices  are  not  main- 
tained by  government  ac- 
tion. In  some  cases  there 
would  also  be  some  tend- 
ency for  higher  freight 
rates  to  raise  prices  at 
central  markets. 

Altogether,  unless  the 
policy  of  the  federal  government  with  regard  to  industrial  wage  rates 
is  changed  markedly,  wage  rate  increases  in  the  coming  months  will 
probably  tend  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  inflation.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  is  worth  noting  that  industrial  wage  rates  on  an  hourly  basis  are 
much  higher  now  than  in  1929. 

Hourly  earnings  in  25  manufacturing  industries  averaged  76.9  cents 
in  March,  1941,  as  compared  with  the  yearly  averages  of  59.0  cents  in 
1929  and  73.9  cents  in  1940  (according  to  the  figures  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board).  Figure  5  shows  graphically  the  course 
of  these  wage  rates  compared  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
of  the  cost  of  living.  For  comparability,  both  series  have  been  converted 
to  indexes  with  a  1926  base. 

Due  largely  to  shorter  hours,  weekly  and  monthly  earnings  are  not 
as  high  now  relative  to  the  predepression  years,  as  are  hourly  earnings. 
Indeed,  monthly  earnings  per  worker  did  not  rise  to  the  1929  level  until 
the  end  of  1940.  When  the  lower  cost  of  living  is  taken  into  consideration, 
however,  the  "real"  monthly  income  of  factory  workers — that  is,  the  goods 
and  services  which  their  money  will  buy — has  been  higher  for  several 
years  than  it  was  in  1929. 

Figure  6  shows  index  numbers  of  real  earnings  of  factory  workers 
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both  on  an  hourly  basis  and  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  original  hourly 
earnings  data  arc  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  series. 
The  original  monthly  earnings  are  derived  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  concerning  factory  employment  and  payrolls.  Both  series 
arc  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  indicated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners 
and  lower-salaried  workers  in  33  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

E.  J.  Working 

EARNED  INVESTMENT  VALUE  OF  ILLINOIS 
CORN-BELT  FARMS 

1  taring  the  years  1918  to  1920  many  Illinois  corn-belt  farms  sold  at 
figures  ranging  from  $300  to  $600  per  acre.  Loans  of  as  much  as  $200 
and  even  more  were  made  per  acre  on  combined  first  and  second 
mortgages.  When  the  agricultural  depression  of  the  1920's  and  the 
general  depression  of  the  early  1930's  came,  many  of  the  borrowers  lost 
their  farms  to  the  mortgage  holders  because  of  their  utter  inability  to 
meet  necessary  operating  and  living  expenses  and  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
land  and  interest  on  the  loans.  Many  others  lost  their  farms  when  the 
loans  came  due  because  of  their  inability  to  refinance  their  entire  indebted- 
ness. Many  family  estates  that  had  been  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
2-4  generations  were  lost,  and  the  inheritors  of  the  estates  became  tenant 
farmers  or  hired  men,  quit  farming  entirely,  or  went  on  the  government's 
relief  rolls. 

Evidences  show  that  the  sad  drama  of  the  land  boom  and  subsequent 
foreclosures  and  losses  of  family  estates  of  the  past  25  years  may  be 
re-enacted.    Stories  of  incidents  like  the  following  are  going  around. 

Two  neighboring  farmers  recently  bid  against  each  other  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  farm  until  one  bid  it  off  at  nearly  $300  per  acre.  In 
another  case  a  farmer  who  owned  240  acres  of  good  land  paid  $200 
per  acre  for  an  adjoining  240  acres  and  mortgaged  the  entire  480  acres 
for  a  loan  of  $48,000  with  which  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  additional 
land.  The  latter  purchaser  will  find  himself  in  a  difficult  position  if 
another  depression  comes  before  a  large  part  of  his  loan  is  paid  off.  If 
he  is  a  superior  farm  operator,  if  his  family  living  is  not  on  an  extrava- 
gant basis,  and  if  he  keeps  his  health,  he  will  probably  survive  a  depres- 
sion. 1  low  ever,  if  lie  should  die  or  become  incapacitated  and  if  his  family 
reed  to  operate  the  farm  with  hired  labor  or  with  tenants,  the  loss  of 
the  farm  during  a  depression  period  is  almost  inevitable. 

The  rent  from  even  the  better  Illinois  farm  land  will  not  support  a 
loan  of  $100  per  acre,  pay  the  real  estate  taxes,  and  supply  the  minimum 
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Table  1. — The  Earned  Investment  Value  per  Acre  of  Illinois 
Corn-Belt  Land  for  the  25  Years  1916-1940 

Based  on  farm  account  records  kept  on  Woodford  county  rented   farms 


Year 

Landlord's 
net  farm 
income 
per  acre 

Income  from 

landlord's 

operating 

capital" 

Landlord's 

net  income 

per  acre 

from  real 

estate 

Earned 

investment 

value  per 

acre  of 

real  estateb 

Earned 

investment 

value 

per  acre 

adjusted 

to  average 

land  of 

countye 

1916 

$   7.40 
11.72 
13.79 
12.54 
4.53 

.75 

4.04 

4.77 

10.08 

6.28 

4.36 
5.97 
7.12 
7.92 
3.70 

1.83 

.72 

4.47 

5.11 

4.97 

9.45 
9.16 
5.86 
9.77 
7.29 

$  6.54 

$.22 

.15 
.50 
.54 
.60 

.30 
.22 
.27 
.29 
.51 

.33 
.22 
.19 
.36 

.31 

.19 
.16 
.13 
.21 
.26 

.26 
.27 
.40 
.35 
.50 

$.31 

$  7.18 

11.57 

13.29 

12.00 

3.93 

.45 
3.82 
4.50 
9.79 

5.77 

4.03 
5.75 
6.93 
7.56 
3.39 

1.64 
.56 
4.34 
4.90 
4.71 

9.19 
8.89 
5.46 

9.42 
6.79 

$  6.23 

$180 

289 

332 

300 

98 

11 

96 

112 

245 

144 

101 
144 
173 
189 
85 

41 

14 

108 

122 

118 

230 
222 
137 
236 
170 

$156 

$145 
233 

1917 

1918 

267 

1919<i 

242 

1920 

79 

1921 

9 

1922 

77 

1923 

90 

1924 

197 

1925 

116 

1926 

81 

1927 

116 

1928 

139 

1929 

152 

1930 

68 

1931 

33 

1932 

11 

1933 

87 

1934 

98 

1935 

95 

1936 

1937 

185 
179 

1938 

110 

1939 

190 

1940 

137 

$125 

"This  figure  is  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  landlord's  operating  capital  per  acre.  bThis 
figure  is  the  landlord's  net  income  per  acre  from  real  estate  capitalized  at  4  percent.  cThis  figure 
is  obtained  by  taking  80.5  percent  of  the  earned  investment  value  per  acre  of  real  estate  on 
record-keeping  farms  (see  text  for  further  explanation).  dThe  landlord's  share  of  the  net  farm 
income  for  1919  is  only  an  estimate  because  the  records  of  the  division  of  income  between  tenant 
and   landlord   were   incomplete   that   year. 


needed  to  keep  up  the  improvements  during  a  depression.  If  the  family 
owning  the  farm  is  dependent  on  the  farm  income  for  support,  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage  will  come  earlier  and  more  certainly. 

What  is  farm  land  worth?  Considered  as  an  investment,  on  what 
acre-value  will  Illinois  farm  land  pay  a  net  return  of  4  percent  over  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  loan?  Studies  of  farm  account  records  kept  since 
1916  in  Woodford  county  and  since  1926  throughout  the  state  give 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Rented  Land.  The  studies  in  Woodford  county  show  that  the 
average  land  under  ordinary  tenant  management  has  had  a  25-year  in- 
vestment value  of  about  $125  per  acre  for  the  land  and  buildings,  includ- 
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Fig.  1. —  [nvestment  Value  per  Acre  of  the  Average  Woodford  County  Farm 

Land  Based  on  Landlord's  Net  Earnings  as  Shown  by  Account  Records 

01    Rented  Farms  Kept  During  the  Period  of  1916-1940 


ing  the  residence,  and  a  15-year  postwar  investment  value  of  about  $113 
per  acre  (see  Table  1  and  Fig.  1).  The  landlord's  net  income  per  acre 
from  the  land  and  buildings  was  capitalized  at  4  percent  to  determine  the 
investment  value.  This  method  gave  an  average  acre-value  of  $332  for 
16  rented  record-keeping  farms  in  1918,  $11  for  28  farms  in  1921, 
$14  for  15  farms  in  1932,  $236  for  19  farms  in  1939,  and  an  average  of 
$150  for  the  25  years  1916-1940. 

Record -keeping  tenant  farmers  are  known  to  be  superior  to  average 
tenant  farmers.  On  the  farms  included  in  this  study,  the  average  corn 
yield  was  50.3  bushels  per  acre  for  the  25  years  1916-1940.  According  to 
the  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  the  Woodford  county  average 
for  tin-  same  years  was  42.7  bushels.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  record- 
keeping farms  were  either  located  on  better-than-average  land,  had  better- 
than  average  management,  or  had  a  combination  of  both. 

Studies  <>t"  landlords'  long-time  incomes  from  ordinary  corn-belt  land, 
where  35  to  50  percent  of  the  land  is  kept  in  corn,  show  that,  within  the 
ordinary  ranges  of  40  to  50  bushels,  the  investment  value  for  each  bushel- 
increase  in  the  average  acre-yield  of  corn  increases  about  $4.00.  On  this 
basis,  the  average  Woodford  count)  farm  that  produced  a  25-year  acre- 
yield  of  7.6  bushels  of  coin  less  than  the  record-keeping  farms  had  an  in- 
vestment value  of  $30.40  less  per  acre.  Subtracting  this  sum  from  the 
earned  investmenl  value  of  $155.75  for  the  record-keeping  farms  leaves 
35  as  the  estimated  average  25-year  earned  investment  value  of  the 
average  Woodford  county  land. 
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When  an  average  acre-value  of  Woodford  county  land  for  each  year 
was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  landlord's  average  net  income  for  the  5 
preceding  years,  it  varied  from  $193  in  1921  to  $90  in  1925,  $59  in  1935, 
and  $160  in  1941.    When  the  acre-value  was  based  on  the  average  net 


Fig.  2. — Fifteen- Year  Average  Earned  Value  per  Acre  of  Illinois 

Farm  Land  in  the  Nine  Type-of-Farming  Areas,  Based  on  Net 

Cash  Earnings  per  Acre  on  25,000  Record-Keeping  Farms 


income  for  the  10  preceding  years,  it  varied  from  $146  in  1926  to 
in  1936  and  up  to  $113  in  1941. 

Many  amortized  loans  run  for  25  years  or  longer.  If  history  repeats 
itself,  the  average  income  producing  value  of  corn-belt  land  during  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  loan  will  be  only  about  $125  per  acre.  Any  greater 
value  placed  on  ordinary  land  must  be  based  on  home  value,  on  superior 
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Table  2. — Earm:i>  Value  of  Land  and  Buildings  Based  on  Net  Cash  Earnings 
per  Acre  by  Type-of-Farming  Areas  and  by  Years 


Yeai 


Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

/ 

$147 

$169 

$146 

$118 

$119 

$44 

$45 

147 

110 

119 

35 

43 

50 

100 

71 

99 

166 

5 

—27 

162 

147 

1'  3 

158 

104 

61 

13 

117 

124 

120 

120 

91 

27 

-  7 

69 

60 

43 

33 

13 

2 

-18 

54 

10 

19 

9 

3 

-12 

-  9 

55 

42 

67 

45 

43 

18 

14 

62 

94 

104 

121 

83 

37 

28 

35 

123 

96 

95 

66 

47 

42 

121 

152 

152 

173 

79 

48 

37 

112 

109 

92 

99 

70 

45 

7 

59 

86 

1(13 

103 

68 

33 

10 

.-in 

68 

94 

107 

60 

45 

7 

114 

122 

113 

121 

59 

55 

IS 

$  92 

$  99 

$102 

$104 

$66 

$33 

$14 

Area 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

15-year  average 
earned  value.. . 


$89 
75 
46 
57 
36 

-  5 

-  9 
14 
55 
72 

71 
63 
33 
61 
40 


$47 


productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  on  superior  management  of  the  operator, 
or  on  a  speculative  value.1 

Owner-Operated  Land.  During  the  25  years  1916  to  1940,  the 
Woodford  county  record-keeping  farms  that  were  operated  on  the  owner- 
operator  basis  produced  an  average  net  income  of  $10.69  per  acre  for  the 
land  and  buildings.  If  the  acre-income  of  $10.69  is  capitalized  at  5  per- 
cent in  order  to  cover  interest  and  amortization  charges,  an  acre-value  of 
$214  results;  if  it  is  capitalized  at  6  percent,  an  acre-value  of  ,$178 
results.  Many  people  have  erroneously  considered  such  a  calculation  to 
indicate  that  the  average  record-keeping  farm  has  an  acre-value  of  about 
$200  per  acre.  However,  part  of  the  net  income  of  $10.69  per  acre  was 
for  management  and  income  from  livestock  enterprises  which  required 
the  use  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land.  If  an  owner-operator  had 
$200  an  acre  invested  in  his  farm  and  if  he  should  die,  the  farm  would 
l.e  w.nth  only  what  it  would  bring  to  his  family  as  an  investment  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  truant. 

The  earned  value  of  land  varies  greatly  with  its  productivity,  access 

to  markets,  and  other  factors.   This  variation  in  earned  value  is  apparent 

m  any  area  and  among  different  parts  of  the  state.    The  25,000  farm 

finai  rds  collected  by  the  Department  .if  Agricultural  Economics 

the  past  15  years  form  a  good  basis  for  calculating  the  earned  value 

ind  in  the  different  type  of  farming  areas. 

'This   l<. n.  tment  value  of  $125  per  acre  is  based  on  records 

,p1  landlord's  earnings  during  the  25  yeai  1916  1940,  including  the  wartime  years  of 
1917  t..  I'M1*  as  well  aa  the  depression  years  of  1920-1922  and  1930-1933. 
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Earned  Values  by  Type-of-Farming  Areas.  Table  2  shows  the  an- 
nual earned  value  of  land  and  buildings  and  a  15-year  average  value  based 
on  the  capitalization  of  the  net  cash  income  less  the  operator's  and  family 
labor  at  5  percent  in  each  of  eight  of  the  nine  type-of-farming  areas  of 
the  state.1  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  study  not  enough  records  were 
available  in  Area  9  to  make  a  satisfactory  calculation  of  the  value  of  land 
in  that  area.  Figure  2  shows  the  15-year  average  earned  value  for  each 
of  the  nine  type-of-farming  areas.  The  earned  acre-value  of  $18  for  the 
average  land  in  Area  9  is  an  estimate  based  on  records  kept  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  greater  earned  value  of  land  in  Area  8  than  in  ad- 
joining areas  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  good  bottomland  along  the 
Wabash  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  earned  value  of  land  in  the  different  type-of-farming  areas 
was  fully  discussed  in  an  article  entitled  "Land  Values  in  Relation  to 
Farm  Earnings"  by  H.  C.  M.  Case  in  the  November,  1939,  issue  of 
Illinois  Farm  Economics. 

Studies  of  the  sale  prices  of  land  indicate  that  land  prices  are  greatly 
influenced  by  prices  of  farm  products  during  the  few  preceding  years. 
This  situation  is  unfortunate  and  leads  to  many  foreclosures.  In  buying 
land  during  prosperous  times,  a  person  may  wisely  avoid  borrowing 
to  pay  more  than  the  long-time  income  from  the  land  plus  a  reasonable 
home  value  will  justify.  When  land  prices  go  much  above  such  a  figure, 
a  person  may  wisely  continue  as  a  tenant  or  the  owner  of  a  small  farm, 
save  his  earnings,  and  be  ready  to  buy  land  during  the  period  of  low  land 
prices,  such  as  follow  periods  of  inflated  values.  M    L    Mosher 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CORN  PRODUCTION  ON  THE  PRICE 
AND  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  THE  CROP 

During  the  past  50  years  the  price  of  corn,  the  basic  farm  product  of 
Illinois,  has  followed  the  trend  in  the  price-level  of  other  raw  materials 
(Fig.  1).  Apparently  much  of  the  variation  in  the  price  of  corn  has  been 
caused  by  the  same  forces  that  have  brought  about  changes  in  the  general 
commodity  price-level. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Price  of  Corn.  Although  the  price-level  ma- 
terially influences  the  price  of  corn,  other  factors  are  important.  The  most 

JThe  reader  should  not  be  confused  by  the  use  of  different  methods  of  calcu- 
lating earned  values  of  land  in  the  two  studies  reported.  In  one  method,  the 
landlord's  net  income  was  capitalized  at  4  percent ;  in  the  other,  the  total  farm  net 
income  was  capitalized  at  5  percent  after  only  the  operator's  labor  was  deducted. 
The  difference  of  1  percent  may  be  considered  as  income  for  the  owner-operator's 
management.  The  two  methods  gave  nearly  the  same  values  for  corresponding 
years  and  areas. 
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important  of  these  are:  i  1)  changes  in  the  supply  (largely  variations  in 
annual  crops)  and  (2)  changes  in  the  demand  for  feeding  as  measured 
by  changes  in  livestock  numbers  (mostly  hogs).  Feeding  demand  is 
affected  not  only  by  changes  in  livestock  numbers,  but  also  by  increased 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  corn  over  a  period  of  years  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
creased use  of  protein  supplements  and  better  quality  roughages.  Of 
these  factors,  variation  in  the  annual  production  of  corn  is  usually  the 
nmst  important  reason  why  the  price  of  corn  does  not  follow  the  general 
price-level  more  closely. 

Relation  of  Annual  Production  of  Corn  to  the  Price.  In  order  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  supply  of  corn  on  its  price,  one  must  first  allow 
for  changes  in  the  price-level.  Figure  2  shows  the  December  farm  price 
nf  corn  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  price-level  and  the  crop  of  corn 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  of  the  five  previous  crops  in  each 
year  from  1890  to  1940.  By  comparing  the  adjusted  price  and  corn  pro- 
duction, the  inverse  relationship  can  be  seen.  With  large  crops,  the  ad- 
justed price  has  been  low;  with  small  crops,  it  has  been  high.  But  changes 
in  the  corn  crops  do  not  explain  the  large  variation  in  corn  prices  shown 


PRICE   LEVEL,  PERCENT 
OF    1910-1914 
260 


-  PRICE  OF  CORN 
CENTS  PER  BUSHEL 
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120 


100 


1890 


Pic    I      Avi.kai.i    I  >i  <  i  m hi  u-  I  mtkh  Statks  ]\\hm  I'kick  or  Corn  and  THE 
Pwci  Levh  oi  Basic  Commodities,  1890-1940  (1910-1914=  100) 
(  "'"  prices  Follow  the  price-level  bul  fluctuate  around  it  because  of  changes  in 
factors  thai  affeel  the  price  of  corn  but  not  the  price-level.   Size  of  the  crop  is  the 
m. .si  important  ol  tb 
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DEC    PRICE   OF  CORN   ADJUSTED 
FOR  CHANCES  IN  PRICE  LEVEL 
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Fig.  2. — Size  of  the  Corn  Crop  Compared  with  the  December  United 

States  Farm  Price  of  Corn,  Adjusted  for  Changes  in 

Price-Level,  1890-1940 

Most  of  the  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  that  are  left  after  allowing  for 

changes  in  price-level  are  related  to  changes  in  the  size  of  crop   (supply).    When 

the  production  of  corn  has  been  low,  as  in  1934  and  1936,  the  price  has  been  high 

in  relation  to  the  price-level. 

Table  1. — U.  S.  Production,  and  December  Prices  of  Corn  in 
Small  Crop  Years,  1894,  1901,  1934,  and  1936a 


Year 

Total 
U.  S. corn 
production 

Production, 

percent 
of  normal1' 

December 
U.  S.  farm 
price  per 

bushel 

Adjusted 

price  per 

bushel 

1894 

(million  bushels) 
1   615 
1   716 
1   461 
1   507 

80 
68 
58 
65 

$.45 
.60 
.85 
.96 

$.71 
.71 

1901 

1934 

1936 

.79 
.74 

aSource  of  data:  Production  of  corn — Agricultural  Statistics,  1940,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  pp. 
45,  46;  price  of  corn — December,  U.  S.  farm  prices  as  published  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.;  price-level,  1890-1934,  an  index  of  30  basic  commodities,  Gold  and  Prices. 
G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Pearson,  pp.  19-21,  1935-40,  an  index  of  40  basic  commodities,  General 
Motors-Cornell   Index.     bAn   average   of   the   crops    for   the   5    previous   years    is   taken   as   normal. 


in  Figure  1  ($1.41  per  bushel  in  1918  to  $0.19  in  1932).  A  large  part  of 
such  variation  was  caused  by  the  same  factors  that  cause  the  up-and-down 
movements  in  the  whole  commodity  price  structure. 

Variations  in  the  production  of  corn,  however,  do  explain  a  large 
part  of  the  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  after  it  is  adjusted  for  changes 
in  the  price-level.  During  the  50  years  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  highest 
adjusted  prices  came  in  1894,  1901,  1934,  and  1936  (Table  1). 

In  these  four  years  were  harvested  the  shortest  corn  crops  since  1890. 
Although  the  actual  price  in  1936  was  more  than  twice  that  in  1894 
and  more  than  50  percent  higher  than  that  in  1901,  the  adjusted  prices — 
that  is,  actual  prices   adjusted   for  price-level — varied  only  8  cents  all 
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Table  2. — Price  and  Total  Value  of  Large  and  Small  Corn  Crops,  1901-1940" 


A\  crage 
crop 

December 

farm  price 

Index 

of 
price- 
leveK 

Total  value  of  corn 
crop  at  December  prices 

Size  of  crop 

Actual1' 

Adjusted 

for  price- 
level 

Actual 

Adjusted 
for  price- 
level 

20  largest  crops .  . . 
20  smallest  crops.  . 

(million  bu.  1 
2  807 
2  309 

(cents 

per  bu.) 

61 

69 

(cents 
per  bu. ) 

47 

59 

(1910-14 

=  100) 

128 

116 

(millions) 

$1    717 
1   561 

(millions) 

$1   304 

1   337 

•Source  of  data:  See  Table  1.  ''An  unweighted  average  of  December  prices.  Therefore, 
the  average  crop  multiplied  by  the  average  price  will  not  check  with  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
given  in  this  table.  cAn  average  of  December  indices  of  the  price  of  basic  commodities,  not 
weighted  by  size  of  corn  crop. 


four  years.  Differences  between  the  actual  and  the  adjusted  price  of 
corn  in  these  years  were  due  not  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  corn  but 
principally  to  changes  in  the  price-level.  The  prices  varied  more  than 
100  percent  even  though  these  four  crops  were  approximately  the  same 
size. 

Influence  of  Production  on  the  Total  Value  of  the  Corn  Crop. 
During  periods  when  carryovers  are  normal,  changes  in  the  production  of 
corn  are  largely  offset  by  changes  in  the  price — that  is,  higher  prices  ac- 
company  smaller  crops  and  lower  prices  accompany  larger  ones.  But  the 
value  of  a  crop  depends  not  only  on  the  price  but  also  on  the  quantity  for 
sale.  For  some  farm  commodities,  a  large  national  crop  is  more  valuable 
than  a  small  one;  for  others,  a  small  crop  is  more  valuable.  The  supplv- 
price  relationship  for  corn  is  such  that,  with  the  same  general  price-level 
situation,  a  small  crop  usually  brings  slightly  more  money  than  a  large  one.1 

'This  statemenl  is  substantiated  by  research  done  by  other  workers  in  the  field 
mi'  Agricultural  Economics.  F.  A.  Pearson,  W.  I.  Myers,  and  K.  R.  Bennett, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Farm  Economics,  May,  1939,  Number  113,  page  2,766.  In  this  article  covering  the 
years  I87S  1913,  the  relation  between  the  United  States  production  of  corn  and  the 
purchasing   power  of  the   United   Slates   December  farm  price  was  expressed  as 

follow  s: 
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xls"  s"'  Henr)   Schultz,  The  Theory  and  Measurement  of  Demand,  University 
oi  Chicago  Press,  1938,  page  275. 
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Fig.  3. — Total  Value  of  the  United  States  Corn  Crop  at  December 
Farm  Prices,  Compared  with  the  Price-Level  of 
Basic  Commodities,  1890-1940 
Changes  in  the  total  value  of  the  corn  crop  have  been  closely  related  to  changes 
in  the  price-level  of  basic  commodities. 


During  the  past  40  years  the  United  States  farm  price  of  corn  has 
averaged  61  cents  for  the  20  years  with  the  largest  crops,  and  69  cents 
for  the  20  years  with  the  smallest  ones  (Table  2).  When  these  figures 
are  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  price-level  of  basic  commodities 
(1910-14=  100),  the  price  averaged  47  cents  during  the  large  crop  years 
and  59  cents  during  the  small  crop  years.  Because  of  the  higher  general 
price-level  prevailing  during  the  former  period,  the  actual  dollar  value 
of  the  crop  averaged  10  percent  higher  than  during  the  latter  period.  If 
a  correction  is  made  for  price-level  changes,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
crop  in  terms  of  1910-14  dollars  amounted  to  $1,304  million  for  the  large 
crop  years  and  $1,337  million,  or  2^  percent  more,  for  the  small  crop 
years.  This  confirms  the  conclusion  made  in  the  previous  paragraph  that 
with  the  same  general  price-level  situation  a  small  crop  usually  brings 
slightly  more  money  than  a  large  one. 

The  total  value  of  the  corn  crop  varies  closely  with  changes  in  the 
price-level  (Fig.  3).  The  two  series  show  a  very  close  relationship  during 
the  period  from  1900  to  1932  when  the  total  acreage  in  corn  varied  but 
little.  The  total  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  price-level  than  to  the  size  of  the  corn  crop. 

Price  and  Value  of  Corn  Under  Present  Conditions.    During  the 
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period  since  1937.  the  corn  loan  has  held  the  price  somewhat  higher  than 
would  have  occurred  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  supply-price  relationship. 
This  slewed  up  the  feeding  of  corn  to  livestock  and  increased  the  demand 
for  protein  supplements.  These  two  adjustments,  together  with  favorable 
grow  in,ur  conditions,  resulted  in  a  large  carryover  of  corn.  This  corn  must 
eventually  be  consumed  through  feeding  to  livestock,  principally  hogs. 
The  announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  Department 
would  maintain  the  price  of  hogs  at  $9.00  through  purchases  of  hog 
1  unducts  (seasonal  movements  and  other  price  relationships  taken  into 
consideration)  and  that  the  price  of  corn  would  be  maintained  at  around 
the  loan  level  by  management  of  government-owned  stocks  of  corn  will 
help  to  convert  corn  into  food  which  can  be  used  at  this  time.  The  high 
level  of  demand  for  animal  foodstuffs — the  highest  in  years — provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  surplus  corn.  With  the  passage  of  the 
recent  parity  legislation,  a  higher  price  than  $9.00  for  hogs  must  be 
maintained  if  the  expansion  of  livestock  numbers  necessary  to  use  up 
surplus  corn  is  to  take  place. 

Based  on  past  relationships,  an  increase  in  corn  production  caused  by 
the  recent  easing  of  the  rules  concerning  acreage  allotments  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  total  value  of  the  corn  crop.  A  decline  in  the  total 
value  of  the  crop  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the  general  price-level 
declines.  Instead  of  declining,  the  price-level  has  been  rising  during  the 
pasl  few  months  and  will  probably  continue  to  rise  at  least  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war.  E_  M-  Hughes 


■  ..I.  -  for  the  last  : 
1  fTh'  lor   annual    data;     the    second    is    for   current    data    from    which    tallies 

may   1»-   Drought   to  date 


I  urrent  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  subsequent  monthly 
Illinois  '  rop  and  Livestock  Statistics.  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
'  "'  Statistical  rabies  tor  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1<)10-1914  =  100  to 
b)  multiplying  by  .7151.  'Agricultural  Situation.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, I  S  D  \  iral  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914  loo  to  1924-1929=100 
,v  multiplyifi                         i    ilculated    from  data    furnished   by    Bureau  of   Agricultural   Economics; 

l\     adjusted.      "Calculated     hv     Department    of    Agricultural 
1    "'■•'    Itj     Ol     [111  tnally    adjusted.      Data    on    receipts    from    sale    of    principal 

payment      not    included)    from    Farm    Income    Situation,    Bureau    of 

onomice    monthlj    mimeograph.     'Obtained    by    dividing    [ndex    ol     Illinois    Farm 

l'""""    (column  '■!   by   [ndex  oi    Prices   Paid  by   fanners  (column  -it.    'Monthly    tndexes  of  Non- 

Agncultural    and     National     Income,    Supplement,    August,     1937,     B.A.E.;    Demand    and    Price 

S'tuati ..i    Agricultural  Situation.    "Special    B.    L.   S.   release,    ran,   24,    1941;    Survey  of  Current 

Business,   monthly   issue  .   unadjusted    for   seasonal   variation.     '"Federal    Reserve    Bulletin  of   Fed- 
«»"   Reserve    Board,  September,   1933  and  subsequent  issues;  Survej   ol   Current    Business,  season- 
ally adjusted,    "Preliminary  i  'Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;    Monthly 
stati     \.  n.  nit  it  ■  .ii   Statist,,  ian. 
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Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products12 

Product 

Calendar  year  average 

May 
1940 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1'liO 

1940 

March 

April 

May 

$    .81 
.42 

l  to 

.66 
1.94 
9.97 

8.57 
12.22 

11  .27 

6.52 

.  12 

2.32 

.  10 

.21 

1     vi 

1.39 

$   .43 

.28 

.67 

.41 

.74 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

9.15 

3.44 

.2  1 

1  .  59 

.16 

.13 

.25 

1.07 

6.05 

so 

$   .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65 .  00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$   .60 

.35 

.87 

.47 

.92 

5.50 

8.40 

8.90 

65.00 

9.70 

3.60 

.20 

1.50 

.14 

.14 

.30 

1.38 

7.7 

.9 

$   .56 

.34 

.79 

.48 

.89 

7.40 

9.60 

9.40 

72.00 

10.50 

4.70 

.29 

1.70 

.15 

.14 

.33 

1.25 

8.00 

.75 

$    .61 

.36 

.83 

.50 

1  .08 

8.30 

9.90 

10.50 

74.00 

10.50 

4.95 

.33 

1.75 

.19 

.16 

.35 

1.20 

8.30 

.80 

$    .66 

.34 

Wheat,  l>u 

.88 

.50 

1  .20 
8.40 

9.60 
10.00 

75.00 
10.50 
4.90 



Milk,  cwt 

.34 
1.85 

.19 

■ 

.16 
.40 



1  .20 

8.30 

.75 

data  in  tables  sec  previous  page. 
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Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


FOREWORD 

This  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
2.7.^  farm  records  which  were  kept  throughout  Illinois  during  1940.  It 
also  includes  some  comparisons  of  earnings  during  that  same  year  with 
those  of  previous  years. 

Illinois  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
keeping  financial  and  production  records  of  their  farms  for  more  than  25 
years.  These  records  have  become  more  useful  as  more  and  more  farmers 
have  kept  them  and  as  they  have  been  continued  over  a  longer  period  of 
years.  The  greater  value  from  these  records  is  that  of  helping  farmers 
who  keep  them  and  use  them  to  study  their  own  business.  These  records 
enable  one  to  find  what  each  part  of  the  farm  business  contributes  to  the 
income  and  also  help  to  analyze  the  expenses.  As  the  records  are  kept 
over  a  period  of  years,  they  provide  a  basis  for  making  changes  which 
will  improve  the  farm  earnings  and  enable  each  individual  to  compare 
his  farming  operations  with  those  of  others  farming  under  similar 
conditions. 

Another  value  of  the  records  is  that  of  studying  farm  earnings  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  or  similar  farms  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  farmers  in  relation  to  other  industries.  A  com- 
parison of  the  prices  for  things  farmers  buy  and  sell  helps  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  However,  farming  is  so  complex  with  the  sources  of  income 
and  the  character  of  expenses  varying  widely  on  farms  of  different 
types  that  farm  records  provide  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such 
comparisons. 

A  third  value  to  be  gained  from  the  records  is  that  of  showing  how 
the  investments,  incomes,  expenses,  earnings,  yields,  and  sources  of  in- 
come vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state  due  to  such  factors  as  soil  differ- 
ences, size  of  farms,  type  of  farming,  climatic  conditions,  and  available 
markets.  The  records  also  show  the  influence  of  variations  within  type- 
of  farming  areas  in  quality  of  soil,  size  of  farm,  and  type  of  organization 
on  crop  yields,  capital  investments,  and  earnings. 

In  addition  to  the  values  set  forth  above,  the  records  have  been  used 
in  getting  equitable  adjustments  in  freight  rates  and  tax  assessments  and 
in  showing  the  annual  changes  in  farm  earnings  for  a  large  group  of 
better  than  average  farmers. 

H.  C.  M.  Case 
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SUMMARY  OF  FARM  BUSINESS  REPORTS  ON  2,738 
FARMS  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  1940 

P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  M.  L.  Mosher 

The  average  net  cash  income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  was 
higher  in  1940  than  in  any  other  year  since  1929  with  the  exception  of 
1936.  The  average  net  of  $6.82  an  acre  for  1940  compared  with  $7.40 
for  1936,  $7.78  for  1929,  and  an  average  of  $5.30  for  the  years  1934, 
1935,  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  a  group  of  years  when  earnings  were  prac- 
tically the  same  (Fig.  1). 

The  average  income  an  acre   for   Illinois  accounting   farms  was  as 

follows   for  the  successive  years   1926-1940: 

1926 37.30  1931 32.69  1936 37.40 

1927 5.74  1932 1.47  1937 5.33 

1928 6.22  1933 3.00  1938 5.25 

1929 7.78  1934 5.40  1939 5.40 

1930 6.22  1935 5.14  1940 6.82 

The  net  cash  income  an  acre  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  unpaid  labor  from  the  cash  balance  for  the  year  and  by  dividing  that 
difference  by  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farms.  In  order  to  calculate 
the  state  averages,  farming-type-area  averages  were  weighted  by  the 
acres  of  land  in  the  farms  (census)  in  each  farming-type  area. 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  inventory  changes  or  the  money 
value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  items  of  living,  all  of  which  are  secured 


INDEX-C'*^**--^. 

140- 


NET      INCOME 
AN    ACRE 
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Fig.  1. — Average  Net  Cash  Income  an  Acre  (Unpaid  Labor  Deducted)  on  Illinois 

Accounting  Farms,  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  the  United  States,  and 

Prices  Received  by  Illinois  Farmers,  1926-1940 
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from  the  farm.  The  net  cash  income  an  acre  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
for  comparing  incomes  of  groups  of  farms  over  a  period  of  years  or  for 
contrasting  the  level  of  income  for  different  type-of-f arming  areas  be- 
cause it  is  not  influenced  by  changes  in  the  inventory  of  land.  During  any 
period  of  years,  earnings  fluctuate  more  widely  from  year  to  year  when 
inventory  changes  are  included.  On  the  inventory  basis,  earnings  are 
lower  in  the  low-income  years  and  higher  in  the  high-income  years, 
because  there  are  usually  inventory  losses  when  prices  are  declining  and 
inventory  increases  when  prices  are  rising. 

The  following  summary  is  a  record  of  incomes,  expenditures,  and 
earnings  on  Illinois  accounting  farms  for  1940  and  also  a  record  of 
comparisons  of  selected  items  with  similar  records  for  other  years.  The 
data  contained  in  this  report  represent  Illinois  farm  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  because  the  accounting  farms  are  larger  than  average, 
the  crop  yields  are  above  average,  and  the  farms  on  the  whole  are  oper- 
ated with  efficiency  which  is  greater  than  average.  Records  of  this  type 
are  useful  for  showing  variations  in  income  from  year  to  year  and  for 
demonstrating  differences  between  farming-type  areas.  The  variation  in 
income  from  farm  to  farm  within  the  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

In  the  farm  business  reports  published  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940,  and 
in  the  printed  tables  at  the  back  of  this  report,  the  value  of  farm  products 
used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  source  of  income.  In  comparing 
the  1938,  1939,  and  1940  records  with  those  for  other  years,  the  value  of 
farm  products  used  in  the  household  has  been  omitted  because  the  data 
art-  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1938.  The  average  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  was  $272  per  farm,  or  $1.19  an  acre,  for 
all  accounting  farms  in  Illinois  for  1938,  $252  per  farm,  or  $1.09  an  acre, 
lor  1939,  and  $242,  or  $1.02  an  acre,  for  1940.  The  averages  for  the 
various  farming-type  areas  are  as  follows: 

Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  Household,  1938,  1939,  and  1940 


An-  i 

Per  farm 

Per  acre 

1 9  18 

1939 

1940 

1938 

1939 

1940 

\i.  ..   1                                 

$267 
265 

nx 
265 

2  7<> 

"Ml 

268 

252 
284 

$241 
250 
260 
251 
256 
264 
254 
239 
>!') 

$252 

$253 

247 

252 
236 
244 
!50 

244 

M  1 
220 

$242 

$1.43 
1.28 

1    12 
1.01 
1.15 
1.40 
1.24 
1.24 
1.27 

$1  .19 

$1.41 

1.20 
1.05 
.94 
.98 
1.31 
1.12 
1.10 
1.23 

£1.09 

$1.41 
1    1  7 

1  01 

87 

96 

1   25 

Area  8 

93 

94 

$1.02 

■Weighted  by  i  ii<-  numtx  i  farms  in  eac! 
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Table  1. 


-Selected  Items  of  Income  and  Expense  on  Accounting 
Farms  in  Illinois,  1934-1939* 


Item 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Acres  per  farm 

Cash  income  per  farm 

Cash  expenditures  per  farm. . 

223 

$3  692 
1   865 

216 

$4  342 
2  605 

227 

$5  374 
3  034 

227 

$5   309 
3  424 

232 

$5  285 
3  421 

237 

$5  920 
4  001 

242 

$6  334 
4  094 

$1   827 
530 

$2  357 
670 

$1    737 
779 

$2  340 
802 

$1   885 

727 

$1   864 
428 

$1  919 
1    117 

$2   240 

541 

Cash  balance  plus  inventory 
increase 

$2  516 
668 

$3   142 
740 

$2  612 
733 

$2  292 
698 

$3  036 
696 

$2  781 
691 

Net  farm  income 

Gross  receipts  per  acreb 

Total  expense  per  acre0 

$1  687 

$15.28 
7.81 

$1   848 

$17.14 
8.68 

$2  402 

$19.55 
9.06 

$1   879 

$18.00 
9.86 

$1  594 

$16.66 
9.95 

$2  340 

$19.89 
10.26 

$2  090 

$19.16 
10.47 

Net  receipts  per  acreb 

Net  receipts  per  acre 

$  7.47 
$  5.40 

$  8.46 
$  5.14 

$10.49 
$  7.40 

$  8.14 
$  5.33 

$  6.71 

$  5.25 

$  9.63 
$  5.40 

$  8.69 
$  6.82 

aIn  this  table  and  in  succeeding  tables  where  data  are  on  a  farm  basis  rather  than  on  an  acre  basis, 
state  averages  were  obtained  by  weighting  area  averages  by  the  number  of  farms  in  each  area. 
bGross  receipts  include  inventory  changes. 
cTotal  expense  includes  unpaid  labor. 


Cash  Income  per  Farm.  The  average  cash  income  and  cash  ex- 
penditures per  farm  were  larger  in  1940  than  in  any  year  for  which 
records  are  available  (since  1926). 

The  average  cash  balance,  however,  was  larger  in  1929  and  1936  than 
in  1940  (Table  l).1  When  inventory  changes  are  included,  incomes  were 
larger  in  both  1936  and  1939  than  in  1940.  A  part  of  the  larger  cash 
income  for  1940  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farm.  (The  farms 
averaged  5  acres  larger  in  1940  than  in  1939  and  43  acres  larger  in  1940 
than  in  1926.) 

Inventory  Increases.  The  average  inventory  increase  of  $541  for 
1940  was  smaller  than  that  for  any  year  since  1934,  with  the  exception 
of  1938,  and  very  much  less  than  the  $1,117  average  increase  for  1939. 
Inventory  increases  have  occurred  each  year  since  the  depression  year  of 
1932,  and  these  annual  increases  have  ranged  from  $428  per  farm  in  1938 
to  $1,117  per  farm  in  1939.  The  average  annual  increase  for  the  8-year 
period  ending  in  1940  was  $672  a  farm. 

An  inventory  increase  indicates  that  the  combined  value  of  livestock, 
grain,  improvements,  and  machinery  was  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  ending  inventory  of  each  year  is  for  the  same 
farms  as  the  beginning  inventory,  but  the  farms  included  in  the  averages 
for  one  year  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  any  other  year  because 
some  old  cooperators  are  dropped  each  year  and  new  ones  added.2 

'Data  for  the  years  prior  to  1934  are  not  presented  in  this  report. 

2A  high  percentage  of  the  cooperators  for  one  year  continues  for  the  next. 
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Table  2. — Cash  Farm  Business  Expenditures  on  Illinois 
Accounting  Farms,  1934-1940 


Nature  of  expenditures 

Average  per  farm 

Percent 
1940  is 
of  1939 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Farm  improvements 
Machinery  and  equipment.. 

%     127 
401 
413 
111 
180 
.'1  1 

.•i.Xf. 

$1   865 

$     185 
683 
488 
174 
236 

$     212 
841 
612 
205 
261 

$     274 
956 
656 
276 
306 
234 
722 

#3  424 

f,     314 
960 
471 
148 
348 
256 
915 

$3  421 

)5     368 
961 
634 
144 

371 

272 
1    251 

$4  001 

$     368 
1   019 
647 
152 
369 
287 
1   252 

$4  094 

100 
106 
102 

('mil  expense 

106 
99 



k  and  miscellaneous 

Total  cash  expensi 

206 
633 

$2  605 

231 

672 

$3  034 

106 

100 

102 

The  scries  of  inventory  increases  for  a  period  of  8  years  reflects  the 
increase  in  prices  for  farm  products,  heavy  investments  in  improvements 
and  machinery,  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  and  livestock  following  the 
drouth  of  1^34.  Enough  money  has  been  spent  for  machinery  and  im- 
provements so  that  the  value  per  farm  on  January  1,  1940,  was  69  percent 
larger  for  machinery  and  16  percent  larger  for  improvements  than  it  was 
in  1934.  Earnings  are  larger  during  the  last  8  years  if  inventory  changes 
are  included  than  if  calculations  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.  On  the  other 
hand,  inventory  losses  averaged  $866  a  year  for  the  3  years  1930-1932. 
The  cash  basis  more  nearly  reflects  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  his 
interest,  to  buy  the  things  that  the  family  needs,  and  to  add  something  to 
the  savings  than  does  the  method  of  accounting  which  includes  inventory 
changes.  Inventory  changes  must  be  included,  however,  in  order  to  find 
the  net  position  of  the  farm  business  for  the  year. 

Cash  Farm  Business  Expenditures.  Illinois  accounting-  farmers 
spenl  more  money  to  run  their  farms  in  1940  than  in  any  year  of  record 
Csince  L926)  and  probably  established  an  all-time  high  because  farms 
•  in-  larger  now  and  fanners  purchase  a  higher  percentage  of  the  materials 
used  to  operate  their  farms.  Kxpenditures  averaged  2  percent  larger 
in  1940  than  in  1939  and  120  percent  larger  in  1940  than  in  1934  (Table 
2)-  More  money  was  spenl  in  1940  than  in  1939  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  feed  and  grain,  crop  expenses,  and  taxes;  other  expenditures 
were  practically  the  same  in  the  two  years. 

Mi--  following  percentages  indicate  the  expenditures  per  farm  for 
1940  compared  with  ihosc  for  1934:  farm  improvements,  290  percent; 
machinery  and  equipment,  251  percent;  \\x-A  and  grain,  157  percent; 
i  "-I-  expense,  106  percent  ;  hired  labor.  205  percent;  taxes,  134  percent; 
and   livestock    and   miscellaneous,   32-1   percent.    These   increases  reflect 
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Table  3. — Variations  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm  by 
Farming- Type  Areas,  1940a 


Farming- 
type 
area 

Level  of  earnings 

Number 

of 

farms 

Average  rate 
earned  on 
investment 

Net  earnings 
per  farm 

Labor  and 

management 

earnings 

1 

(rate  earned  in  percent) 

15 
26 
40 

109 
156 
191 

313 
145 

78 

336 
188 

58 

134 
115 
67 

70 
101 
84 

39 
30 
29 

18 
25 
14 

20 
19 
16 

(percent) 

2.9 

7.3 

12.1 

4.2 

7.5 

11.6 

5.4 
9.3 
12.7 

4.7 
8.3 
11.7 

4.4 
8.9 
13.3 

3.9 

9.0 

13.9 

2.2 

7.4 

13.3 

3.1 

8.2 

13.8 

.1 

6.0 

14.4 

$     632 

2  227 

3  749 

$1   530 

2  770 

3  697 

$2  036 
3  627 
5  043 

$1   964 

3  576 

4  740 

$1   160 

2  893 

3  605 

$     678 

1  575 

2  496 

$     230 
1   345 
1  940 

$     481 

1  345 

2  656 

$       12 

891 

1   731 

(per  farm) 

$       13 

1   244 

5  .  00  to  8 .  99 

2   758 

2 

$     260 
1   490 

6.00  to  8.99 

2   676 

3 

Less  than  8.00 

$     649 

8.00  to  10.99 

2   223 

3  611 

4 

$     411 

7 .  00  to  9 .  99 

1   955 

3  276 

5 

Less  than  7 .  00 

$     364 

7.00  to  10.99 

1   823 

2   800 

6 

$     247 

7 
8 

7.00  to  10.99 

1 1 .  00  or  more 

Less  than  5 .  00 

5  .  00  to  8 .  99 

9 .  00  or  more 

1  116 

2  039 

$       89 

843 

1   634 

$       88 

5.00  to  10.99 

982 
2   112 

9 

$    -98 

3 .  00  to  8 .  99 

553 

1  539 

aFor  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  variation  in  earnings,  see  the  1940  reports  for  each  area. 


changes    in    the   price-level,    changes    in    the    quantities    purchased,    and 
changes  in  the  average  size  of  farm. 

Variations  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm.  Earnings  for  the 
farms  included  in  each  area  vary  widely.  Much  of  the  farm-to-farm 
variation  is  due  to  the  managerial  ability  of  the  operators  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  farms  are  organized  and  operated.  The  records 
were  grouped  for  this  study  into  high-,  medium-,  and  low-income  farms 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  earned  on  investment.  The  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  farm  receipt  in  this 
tabulation.  The  records  for  LaSalle,  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and 
Woodford  counties  were  omitted  from  the  averages  for  Area  4.  The  wide 
variation  in  rate  earned  on  investment,  net  receipts  per  farm,  and  labor 
and  management  earnings  indicates  the  opportunities  which  some  farmers 
have  for  improving  the  income  from  their  farms  because  these  variations 
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are  largely  due  to   factors  over  which  the  operator  has  some  control 
(Table  3). 

Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 
Prices  of  Important  Farm  Products.    Prices  of  most  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  1940  than  at  the  beginning, 
but  prices  of  all  grains  except  corn  were  lower. 


M        M 


1939  I940 

Fig.  2     Indexes  of  the  Average  Monthly  Farm  Prices  of  Corn,  Hogs,  Butterfat, 
ami  Beef  Cattle,  1939  and  1940.    (1924-1929=  100) 


Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  ex- 
cept  horses  and  hogs  averaged  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939.  The  index  of 
all  Illinois  farm  prices  averaged  5  percent  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939. 
Tin  increases  for  the  various  groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent; 
dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits.  6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs, 
rcent.    Meal  animals  decreased  4  percent  because  of  the  lower  price 

•  it"    IX'^s. 

A  greal  deal  of  tin-  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
ni'  farming  in  Illinois  is  dm-  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the 
prices    ol     various    livestock    products    and    between    those    of    livestock 
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products  and  grains.  During  1940,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially 
higher  than  that  of  hogs,  other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Like- 
wise, the  ratio  of  the  price  of  cattle  to  the  price  of  corn  was  much  more 
favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to  the  hog  feeder.  In  1940,  9.2  bushels 
of  corn  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live  hog  compared  with  an  average 
of  15.4  bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding  season,  the  ratio  was 
very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 


Farm  product 


December  IS  farm  prices 


Average  yearly  farm  prices 


Corn,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu. .  . 

Hay,  ton 

Horses,  head .  .  . 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt. 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head 

Milk,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb...  . 
Chickens,  lb. .  .  . 
Eggs,  doz 


%      .47 

.88 

.35 

.44 

.95 

6.50 

85.00 

5.10 

8.30 

8.20 

65.00 

1.80 

.26 

.11 

.19 


$      .52 

.79 

.33 

.49 

.81 

7.30 

74.00 

5.80 

9.80 

8.80 

68.00 

2.00 

.34 

.13 

.27 


$      .43 

.67 

.28 

.41 

.74 

6.05 

85.00 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

1.59 

.23 

.13 

.16 


%     .56 

.81 

.32 

.46 

.83 

6.68 

77.00 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

1.68 

.27 

.13 

.17 


Variations  in  Supplies.  Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time 
influence  farm  earnings  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm 
property  must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end. 
The  influence  is  greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time. 
Abundant  feed  supplies  and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the 
years  since  the  drouth  year  of  1936.  In  1940,  however,  the  rather  spotted 
crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat  low  inventories  of  feed  on  some 
farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  corn 
reserves  on  January  1,  1941,  were  the  smallest  since  1937,  reflecting  not 
only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing  that  took 
place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  1941,  than  in  1940.  According  to  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major 
grain  crops  on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  1940  and  1941,  were  as 
follows:  mo  mi 

Type  of  grain  (million  bushels) 

Corn 351  280 

Oats 57  98 

Wheat 5  8 

Soybeans 15  17 
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On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1939  over 
1('.^S.  In  1940,  however,  only  the  number  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder 
cattle,  and  fall  pigs  increased,  but  the  number  of  feeder  lambs,  brood 
sows,  spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indi- 
cate the  percentage  increase  in  livestock  numbers  on  2,847  accounting 
farms  during  the  calendar  year  1940: 

1940  1940 

(percent  of  (percent  of 

Type  of  livestock  increase)  Type  of  livestock  increase) 

Milk  cows 3  Brood  sows —2 

Beef  cows 10  Spring  pigs —3 

Feeder  cattle 12  Summer  pigs —2 

Feeder  lambs —  2  Fall  pigs 9 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder 
cattle  was  general  throughout  the  United  States.  This  upward  swing 
may  be  expected  to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less 
than  that  which  took  place  in  the  corn  belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs 
decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States  but  increased  9  percent  on 
1  Hindis  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  1940.  The  year  1940  was  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year  of  high  crop  yields  in  Illinois.  The  weighted  average  yield 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128  percent  of  the  10-year  average, 
1929-1938,  and  was  within  5  points  of  being  as  high  as  it  was  in  1939, 
when  the  average  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  1940  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1938  averages,  follow:  corn,  126.8;  oats,  154.9;  wheat,  129.3;  and 
soybeans,  89.2.  In  1940,  corn  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
K)  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford, 
Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson,  Livingston,  .Marshall,  Richland,  and  Wayne; 
oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except  Union;  and  wheat 
yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except  Calhoun  and  Cook. 
Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  average  in  all  the 
principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  highest 
average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  1940,  as  compared  with  those  for 
the  base  period,  follow:  Randolph  county — corn,  170  percent;  Grundy 
count)  oats,  l''1'  percent;  Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — 
wheat.  L59  percent;  and  Macoupin  county — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highesl  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,    m    northern    and    southwestern    Illinois   where   weather   conditions 

■  particularly  favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the 
corn  crop.    <  In  the  other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields 
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Fig.  3.— Crop  Yields  for  1940  Compared  with  10- Year  Average  Yields  (1929-1938) 

for  the  Same  County.  The  Indexes  Are  Based  on  County  Yields 

of  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans.    (Data  from 

Illinois  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service.) 
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I  Mm     l.     Ni  i   Cash   Incomi-:  an  Acre  for  Illinois  Accounting  Farms  by 

Farming-Type  Areas  for  thi   Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

am.  fob   mi.  Years  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1940 


Farming-type  areas 


1925- 
1929 


1930- 
1934 


1940 


Area  1 .  Chicago  Dairy 

\m.i  2,  Northwestern  Mixed  Live- 
stock"       

-  Western  Livestock  and  Grain" 
Area  4,  East  (  i  ntral  I  asb  <  train* 
Area  S,  West-Central  *  teneral  Farming 
Ana  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and  Wheat.  . 
Area  '.  South-Central  .Mixed  Farming 
Area  8,  W  abash  Valley  Grain  and 
Livestock 


#9.59 


7.94 
9.05 
8.91 
6.35 
3.26 
2.21 


#5.25 


#7.95 


State  Average  (weighted  by  acres 
i  n  area) 


4.57 


$7.13 


#3.74 


#7.40 


#7.76 

7.30 
6.12 
6.26 
4.72 
3.29 
1.28 

4.11 


#5.33 


#4.97 

6.16 
6.88 
6.69 
4.64 
2.84 
1.41 

2.63 


#5.25 


#4.04 

5.76 
6.83 
7.08 
4.55 
3.69 
1.39 

4.19 


#5.40 


#8.66 

8.71 
8.01 
9.02 
4.68 
4.34 
1.81 

3.11 


#6.82 


"These  areas  include  records  from  the  Farm   Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  for  1938,   1939, 
and  1940. 


were  located  in  the  south-central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state. 
Another  group  of  counties  which  extended  diagonally  southeast  from 
Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop  yields  in  relation  to 
the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in  crop  yields 
between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  communities, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  1940 
because  of  differences  in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 

Variations  in  Net  Cash  Income  an  Acre.  The  average  net  cash 
income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  in  1940  varied  from  $1.81 
in  Area  7  to  $9.02  in  Area  4  (Table  4).  Net  cash  incomes  were  higher 
in  1940  than  in  1939  in  Areas  1  to  7  inclusive  and  lower  in  Area  8.  They 
were  higher  in  the  former  areas  because  higher-than-average  crop  yields 
in  1939  and  1940  resulted  in  relatively  heavy  marketings  of  farm  products 
in  1<>40  and  because-  the  prices  of  all  the  principal  farm  products  except 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939.  In  Area  8,  cash  sales  were 
higher  in  1940  than  in  1939,  but  the  higher  cash  sales  were  offset  by 
higher  cash  expenses;  as  a  result,  net  cash  income  was  $1.08  lower  in 
this  area   in    1940  than  in   1939. 

Inventory  Changes  by  Farming-Type  Areas.  The  average  in- 
ventor} increased  $5-11  a  farm  in  1940.  This  amount  included  inventory 
increases  for  all  the  areas  and  for  all  the  items  except  feed  and  grain 
in   Areas  3  and  -1    I  Table   5). 

Farmers  in  Anas  3  and  I,  where  grain  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  income,  liquidated  some  of  their  1938  and  1939  sealed  corn  and  sealed 
less  of  their  new  i  rops  than  they  did  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 
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Table  5. — Inventory  Increases  by  Farming-Type  Areas,  1940 


Farming-type  areas 


Live- 

Feed and 

Machin- 

Improve- 

stock 

gram 

ery 

ments 

$396 

$352 

$  43 

$  81 

518 

112 

67 

74 

596 

-82 

58 

88 

339 

-296 

126 

95 

343 

301 

108 

118 

104 

217 

128 

65 

9 

137 

87 

151 

17 

360 

85 

15 

$305 

$  43 

$  96 

$  97 

Total 


Area  1,  Chicago  Dairy 

Area  2,  Northwestern  Mixed  Livestock 

Area  3,  Western  Livestock  and  Grain 

Area  4,  East-Central  Cash  Grain 

Area  5,  West-Central  General  Farming 

Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and  Wheat 

Area  7,  South-Central  Mixed  Farming 

Area  8,  Wabash  Valley  Grain  and  Livestock 

Weighted  Average 


$872 
771 
660 
264 
870 
514 
384 
477 

$541 


These  things  affected  grain  inventory  because  sealed  grains  were  carried 
in  the  inventory  accounts  rather  than  as  sales. 

More  than  half  the  inventory  increase  was  for  livestock,  this  increase 
reflecting  the  effect  of  abundant  feed  supplies  and  favorable  feeding 
ratios  for  beef  cattle.  However,  the  inventory  increase  for  livestock  was 
not  entirely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  livestock  because  prices 
were  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning  for  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  poultry. 

The  increase  in  inventory  of  $96  a  farm  for  machinery  and  $97  a 
farm  for  improvements  indicates  that  farmers  were  still  replacing  equip- 
ment which  should  have  been  replaced  during  the  depression  period.  The 
machinery  and  improvement  increases  were  slightly  smaller  in  1940  than 
in  1939;  the  feed  and  grain  item  was  much  smaller;  and  the  livestock 
item  was  larger. 

On  January  1,  1941,  the  average  accounting  farm  had  2,888  bushels 
of  corn  and  797  bushels  of  oats  on  hand  as  contrasted  with  3,423  bushels 
of  corn  and  529  bushels  of  oats  on  hand  January  1,   1940   (Table  6). 


Table  6. — Bushels  of  Corn  and  Oats  in  Inventories  on  Accounting  Farms  by 
Farming-Type  Areas,  January  1,  1940  and  1941 


Farming-type  areas 


Corn 


Jan.  1,  1940  |  Jan.  1,  1941  Jan.  1,  1940  Jan.  1,  1941 


Oats 


(bushels) 


Area  1,  Chicago  Dairy 

Area  2,  Northwestern  Mixed  Livestock.  .  .  . 

Area  3,  Western  Livestock  and  Grain 

Area  4,  East-Central  Cash  Grain 

Area  5,  West-Central  General  Farming.  .  .  . 

Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and  Wheat 

Area  7,  South-Central  Mixed  Farming 

Area  8,  Wabash  Valley  Grain  and  Livestock 

Weighted  Average 


1  996 

3  355 

4  980 

5  788 

2  811 
1  180 
1  231 
1  257 

3  423 


1  924 

2  986 
4  205 
4  583 
2  531 
1  061 
1  103 
1  348 


552 
821 
709 
792 
341 
271 
175 
153 

529 


953 
228 
911 
280 
526 
363 
228 
240 

797 
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Table  7.     Ni  I  Incomi    an  Acre  (Inventory  Basis)  for  Illinois  Accounting 

i  irms  n\    Farming-Typi    Aki  vs  for  thk  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

ami  poh   mi    Viaks  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1940 


Farming-type  an 

1925- 

1929 

1930- 
1934 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Area  1 .  i  Chicago  Dairy 

Northwestern  Mixed 

.<1 1.04 
15.11 
10.24 
10.30 

7.69 
5.41 
3.34 
5.34 

$  8.59 

$  2.64 
2.70 
2.84 
2.76 
1.99 
.92 
.55 
1.20 

$  2.20 

$14.35 
16.43 
13.14 
13.15 

7.72 
5.84 
4.97 
7.47 

$11.06 

$  8.69 

8.46 

10.83 

10.30 

8.21 
6.17 
3.48 
6.12 

$  8.58 

$  8.12 
8.34 
9.24 
8.66 
6.78 
3.71 
2.47 
3.31 

$  7.14 

$  9.23 
11.45 
13.01 
13.42 
8.79 
6.65 
3.18 
5.04 

$10.33 

$13.50 
12.34 

Ana  .<.  Western  Livestock 

10.66 

E  aat-(  '-nli.il  Cash 

9.99 

Ana  S,  W  eat-Central  General 

8.08 

Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and 

Wheat 

6.90 

South-Central  Mixed 

3.36 

Area  8,  Wabash  Valley  Grain 

5.22 

Average  (weighted 
by  acres  in  area) 

$  9.09 

•For  these  areas,  records  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  are  included  for  1938, 
1939,  and  1940. 


The  amount  of  oats  increased  in  all  the  areas  of  the  state,  and  the  amount 
of  corn  decreased  in  all  the  areas  except  Area  8. 

A  larger  oat  crop  and  a  smaller  corn  crop  in  Illinois  in  1940  than  in 
1939  were  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  farm  supplies  of  these  two 
grains  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  compared  with  those  at  the  beginning. 
Another  factor  affecting  the  corn  supplies  was  the  corn-sealing  program ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  1939  crop  was  sealed,  but  most  of  the  1940  crop 
remained  free. 

Variations  in  Net  Income  an  Acre  with  Inventory  Changes  In- 
cluded. When  inventory  changes  were  included,  the  average  net 
income  an  acre  on  Illinois  accounting  farms  was  12  percent  lower  in 
l'MO  than  in  1939  (Table  7).  This  decrease  is  in  contrast  to  an  increase 
of  26  percent  in  the  net  cash  income  an  acre.  The  net  an  acre  for  1940 
was  $2.27  larger  on  the  inventory  basis  than  on  the  cash  basis.  Incomes 
have  been  larger  on  the  inventory  basis  than  on  the  cash  basis  for  all 
years  since  1925,  with  the  exception  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

Net  incomes  an  acre  on  the  inventory  basis  were  higher  in  1940  than 
'"  1939  in  all  the  areas  except  3,  4,  and  5,  the  three  largest  areas  of  the 
state.  The  range  in  net  income  an  acre  was  from  $3.36  in  Area  7  to 
$13.50  n,  Area  1. 

Income  from  Agricultural  Conservation  Payments.  Cash  farm  in- 
comes of  accounting  farmers  in  1940  included  government  payments 
which  were  received  during  the  accounting  year  for  participation  in  agri- 
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Table  8. — Percent  of  Illinois  Accounting  Farmers  Receiving  Agricultural 

Conservation  Payments  in  1940  and  the  Payments  per  Farm 

and  per  Acre,  by  Farming-Type  Areas 


Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Acres 
per 
farm 

Percent 
of  farms 
receiving 
pay- 
ments 

Pay- 
ments per 
farm,  all 

farms 

Pay- 
ments per 

farm, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Payments 
per  acre, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Taxes  per 
acre, 

all 
farms 

81 

456 

536 

884 

316 

255 

98 

57 

55 

180 
212 
249 
270 

255 
200 
248 
227 
234 

89 
90 
91 
93 
92 
92 
89 
91 
98 

^282 
399 
546 
665 
426 
314 
226 
339 
243 

$317 
445 
602 
717 
463 
342 
254 
372 
248 

$1.76 
2.10 
2.42 
2.66 
1.81 
1.71 
1.03 
1.64 
1.06 

$1.53 
1.31 
1.35 

Area  2 

1.50 

1.15 

.83 

Area  7 

Area  8 

.60 

.90 

Area  9 

.63 

cultural  conservation  programs.  In  a  few  cases,  delayed  payments  for 
1939,  as  well  as  payments  for  1940,  were  included.  Of  the  55  farms  in 
Area  9,  98  percent  received  payments   (Table  8). 

The  percent  of  farms  receiving  payments  in  other  areas  ranged  down 
to  89  in  Areas  1  and  7.  The  largest  payments  an  acre  were  in  the  areas 
with  the  highest  investments  an  acre,  Areas  2,  3,  and  4.  In  all  the  areas, 
the  payments  an  acre  far  exceeded  the  taxes  an  acre. 


Standards  for  Measuring  Operating  Efficiency 

Farm  account  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  the  principal  factors 
affecting  relative  earnings  to  be  land  use,  crop  yields,  amount  of  live- 
stock, livestock  efficiency,  labor  cost,  machinery  cost,  and  prices  received 
for  things  sold.  They  have  also  shown  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the 
quality  of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that 
the  kind  of  livestock  influences  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  fed  as 
well  as  the  returns  for  feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the 
farm  business  affects  practically  all  the  cost  items;  and  (4)  that  price 
relationships  and  quantities  of  products  produced  affect  the  relative 
profitableness    of    various    types    of    farming    for    any   particular   year. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  1,890  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
were  sorted  into  groups  as  indicated  in  Figures  4,  5,  and  6  and  in  Tables 
9  and  10.  Similar  figures  and  tables  for  each  of  the  nine  major  type-of- 
farming  areas  of  the  state  can  be  found  in  the  various  reports  for  1940. 
These  reports  are  available  upon  request  and  may  be  used  by  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  to  analyze  his  efficiency. 

The  terms  used  in  the  various  figures  and  tables  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book.    For  example,  "improved  land," 
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PER    ACRE    VALUE    OF    IMPROVED      LAND 

1. — Average  Yields  of  Corn,  Oats,   Wheat,  and  Soybeans  with  Varying 
Values  of  Improved  Land,  Farming-Type  Areas,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


a  term  thai  is  used  in  Figure  4,  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by 
farmstead,  roads,  and  orchards. 

Crop  Yields.  Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  quality  of  land  (ex- 
pressed as  value  an  acre)  on  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Land  valued  at  $30  an  acre  produced  about  42  bushels  of  corn,  36  bushels 
oi  (..its,  21  bushels  of  wheat,  and  15  bushels  of  soybeans;  land  valued  at 
$1  "  an  acre  produced  about  62  bushels  of  corn,  63  bushels  of  oats,  28.5 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  24  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  differences  in  acre- 
yields  between  $30  land  and  $150  land  are  as  follows:  corn,  20  bushels; 
..ats.  17  bushels;  wheat,  7.5  bushels ;  and  soybeans,  9  bushels. 

Such  variations  are  significant,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  averages  wen-  for  our  year  only  and  that  crop  yields  on  various 
grades  of  land  may  vary  widely  under  conditions  entirely  different  from 
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those  in  1940.  Data  of  this  type  are  valuable  because  they  enable  farmers 
to  compare  the  yields  on  their  own  farms  with  those  on  farms  having 
a  similar  quality  of  land. 

Source  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to 
source  of  income  for  1940  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of 
income.  It  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use, 
crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse  and  machinery  requirements,  and 
other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various  types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data 
in  Table  9.  For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  largest 
rate  earned  on  the  investment  for  1940  and  that  hog  farms  showed  the 
smallest  does  not  mean  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  1940  was  in- 
fluenced by  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  average  rate  earned  on  investment 
for  the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  for  farms  from  the  same  area  grouped 
according  to  source  of  income:  farms  with  over  60  percent  of  their 
incomes  from  grain,  4.0  percent;  farms  with  40-59  percent  of  their  in- 
comes from  grain,  3.6  percent ;  hog  farms,  2.8  percent ;  cattle  farms,  3.5 
percent;  dairy  farms,  2.8  percent;  and  mixed-income  farms,  3.1  percent. 
On  the  basis  of  earnings  on  accounting  farms  for  the  past  15  years,  the 
grain  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5  have  shown  higher  current  returns 
than  livestock  farms  have.  In  these  records,  no  charge  was  made  for 
fertility  losses,  and  no  inference  is  intended  concerning  the  results  if 
these  systems  are  followed  for  another  15-year  period.  The  mechaniza- 
tion of  farms  in  this  area  in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing grains  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  necessary 
returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs  vary  widely.  According  to 
5-year  averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1933-1937),  the  necessary  re- 
turns were:  poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder 
cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain 
farms  were  located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre; 
(2)  large  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain; 
and  (4)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 
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Tabli    9.     Sourci    of  Income   Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors 
for  Accoi  mini.  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 
40%  + 


Dairy 

sales 

40%  + 


Hogs 
40%  + 


Cattle 

40%  + 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60%- 


L.S. 
60%  + 


Number  of  farms 

Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. . . 
Percent  of  income  from  crops.  .    . 

Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre 

Machinery  per  acre* 

Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'* 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses1' 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings 

Size  and   Intensity 

Acres  per  farm 

Percent  "t  land  area  tillable.  .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Pi  rcent  in  bay  and  pasture.  .  . 
Feed  fed  i>cr  acre  to  prod.  l.s..  . 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 
'l  otal  months  <>f  labor 

Vields  per  Acre 

i.  bu 

■  L  Returns 
Pei  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter 

Dairy  retui  ns  pei  cow 

tors 
Laboi  i  ost  pei  i  r . .  t »  acreh   . 
I  lone  and  machine)  y  cost  pei 

crop  at  re* 

Improvement  i  ost  pei  at  re.. . . 
Land  i->\  pel  ai  re 


30.2 
55.6 


£40  775 

148 

104 

15 

9 


£  5  870 

2   791 

£  3  079 

£  21.47 

10.18 

£   11.29 


7.6 

£   1   577 


275 
89.8 
68.4 
23.3 
i  4.64 
9.9 
20.5 


XI 54 
73 
78 


£     4.88 

4.39 

.99 

1.23 


81.7 
6.0 


£28  235 

154 

89 

26 

11 


£  4  617 

2   755 

£   1   862 

£  25.50 

15.29 

£   10.21 

6.8 

£       980 


186 
80.0 
53.5 
40.4 
£  12  05 
21.3 
23.6 


£181 

71 

136 


£  10.77 

7.48 
1.41 
1.19 


310 
85.9 


£29   788 

142 

87 

20 

10 


£  4  691 

2   793 

£   1   898 

£  22.55 

13.42 

$     9.13 

6.4 

£       946 


213 
79.6 
61.5 
33.5 
£  14.81 
15.4 
20.5 


56.2 


£137 
87 


£     7.59 


293 
89.1 


£52  827 

161 

97 

20 

9 


£  8   676 

4  394 

£  4  282 

£  26.45 

13.39 

$   13.06 

8.2 

£  2   182 


332 
84.5 
60.8 
34.9 
£  17.00 
12.8 
27.5 


£142 
76 
80 


£     6.51 


317 


50.3 
32.0 


$33   171 

144 

94 

18 

9 


$ 

4 

794 

2 

491 

£ 

2 

303 

£ 

20 

.81 

10 

.80 

10.01 

7.0 

1    192 


231 
86.7 
60.9 
31.4 
£  7.6 
12.7 
20.3 


£148 
74 
83 


£     6.20 


74.1 
10.6 


£32  653 

142 

85 

21 

9 


$ 

4  961 
2  679 

£ 

2  282 

21.52 
11.60 

£     9.92 

7.1 

£  1    197 


231 
81.3 
57.5 
37.1 
£  10.99 
15.8 
22.9 


£153 
80 


95 


£     7.77 


•Mat  hinery  Im  ludes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
lm  lude  opt  rator's  and  family's  labor. 
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Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant 
for  the  6  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  where  21.3  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest 
on  the  grain  farms,  where  9.9  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy 
farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large  amount  of  available  labor  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  businesses  without  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $10.77  on  the  dairy  farms 
to  $4.88  on  the  grain  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $7.48,  and  lowest  on 
the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged  $4.39 ;  the  improvement  cost  per 
acre  averaged  $1.41  on  the  dairy  farms  and  99  cents  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  Farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  are  sorted  according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  largest  farms  had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  im- 
provements, and  equipment  than  did  the  smallest  ones  (Table  10).  The 
operators  on  the  largest  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year 
than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made 
for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  148 
largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $2,737 
contrasted  with  $664  for  the  212  smallest  farms.  The  latter  had  higher 
investments  an  acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment, 
indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was 
largest  for  the  largest  farms. 

For  the  10  year  period,  1926-1935,  the  average  rate  earned  on  in- 
vestment for  accounting  farms  by  size  groups  in  Areas  3,  4,  and  5  was 
as  follows:  0-99  acres,  .8  percent:  100-139  acres,  2.0  percent;  140-179 
acres,  2.6  percent;  180-219  acres,  2.8  percent;  220-259  acres,  3.0  percent; 
260-299  acres,  3.5  percent;  300-339  acres,  3.4  percent;  and  340  acres 
and  over,  3.3  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  earned  on  investment 
increased  as  the  size  of  farm  increased  to  about  300  acres,  declined 
slightly  for  farms  ranging  from  300  to  400  acres,  and  increased  again 
for  farms  ranging  from  400  to  600  acres.  Those  farms  that  are  too  large 
for  one  tractor  but  not  large  enough  for  two  seem  to  be  an  awkward  size. 

The  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the 
largest  ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  earnings 
an  acre,  by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  an  acre,  and  by  the  larger 
value  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon 
the  individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the 
volume  of  their  businesses  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  livestock;   others,  by  growing  more   intensive  crops,   by  in- 
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Tabi  i    10.     Size  of  Farm   Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors  for 
Accci  num.  Farms  IN  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


Total  acres  in  farm 


41  to 
120 


121  to 
200 


201  to 
280 


281  to 
360 


361  to 
440 


441  or 
more 


Number  of  farms. 
per  farm.  .  . 


merits 

1 1  per  farm 

I  i  ital  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

[mpro\  .merits  per  acre. 
Machinery  per  acre*.  .  . 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expensesb 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expensesb 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable.  .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  j;r.tin 
Percent  in  bay  and  pasture. . 
re  to  prod.  1.8. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod.  1, 
l'i  rcent  of  income  from  grain 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 

I  .1  months  of  labor.  .  .  . 
Number  of  work  horses... 


.  i'lds  per  Acre 
<  orn,  bu 


Livestock  Returns 
Per  $100  feed  fed 

I  tog  ntui  Qfl  per  litter 

ii  [rj  retui  ru  per  cow. 


Expense  Factors 
Laboi  •  osl  pei  i  rop  a<  n 
I  [one  and  machinery  i 

I  rop  .icre» 

Improvement  <  osl  t«  t 

I  Las  pei  a<  n 


212 
103 


$15  915 
155 
91 

25 
12 


2  502 
1   582 


$       920 


24.41 
15.42 


8.99 
5.8 
664 


88.1 
59.9 
36.2 
12.15 
70.4 
11.9 
20.9 
14.9 
2.4 


55.5 


$  156 
79 
83 


$   10.19 

6.11 
1  .42 
1.25 


662 
167 


$25  552 

153 

96 

20 

10 


3  904 
2  079 


$   1   825 


$  23.33 
12.42 


$  10.91 

7.2 
$  1  099 


86.9 
62.0 
32.2 
$  10.66 
65.2 
19.2 
15.2 
17.8 
2.7 


55.9 


$154 
78 
90 


$     7.48 


456 
242 


$36   160 

149 

96 

18 

10 


5   347 
2   708 


$  2  639 


22.05 
11.17 


10.88 

7.4 
1   371 


85.5 
62.7 
30.9 

9.35 
59.6 
25.3 
13.1 
21.8 

3.3 


$151 
79 
94 


$     6.46 

5.07 
1.15 
1.18 


285 
320 


$48  050 

150 

98 

17 

9 


6  917 

3  398 


$  3  519 


21.58 
10.60 


10.98 

7.3 

1   654 


85.2 
63.5 
29.3 

9.80 
61.4 
24.6 
11.5 
25.3 

3.6 


$144 
79 
91 


$     5.84 


127 
398 


$56  229 

141 

91 

17 

8 


7  848 
3  939 


$  3  909 


$  19.72 
9.90 


$     9.82 

7.0 
$  1   641 


81.5 
63.1 
29.7 

9.34 
65.1 
21.3 
10.9 
28.5 

4.1 


$146 
79 
82 


$     5.49 

4.89 

1.07 
1.16 


148 
566 


$78  079 

137 

90 

16 


$11   457 

5  329 

$  6   128 

$  20.20 

9.40 

$  10.80 

7.9 

$  2   737 


82.4 
61.9 
29.4 

9.47 
63.1 
23.7 

9.9 
36.2 

4.5 


$138 
78 
85 


$     4.94 

4.95 

.96 

1.14 


»Mai  him  iv  in.  ludes  farm  share  ol  automobile, 
udi  operator's  and  family's  labor. 
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creasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing  special  markets ;  still  others,  by 
increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying  combinations  of  the  above 
methods. 

Labor  and  Horse  and  Machinery  Expenses.  The  effect  of  the 
amount  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock  on  labor  and  horse  and 
machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  is  shown  graphically  in  Figures  5  and  6  for 
the  same  size  groups  of  farms  as  were  used  in  Table  10. 

Four  significant  things  are  apparent  in  these  charts:  (1)  The  costs 
per  crop  acre  increased  as  the  size  of  the  farms  decreased;  (2)  the  costs 
increased  as  the  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  increased;  (3)  the  costs 
decreased  much  more  rapidly  when  the  size  of  farms  increased  from  120 
acres  or  less  to  121-200  acres  than  when  they  increased  from  201-280 
to  281-360  acres,  or  into  the  larger  size  groups  (this  situation  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  predominate  on  the  smaller  farms 
and  that  beef  cattle  predominate  on  the  larger  farms)  ;  and  (4)  the  costs 


FEED    FED     PER    ACRE     TO  PRODUCTIVE    LIVESTOCK 


Fig.  5.— Labor  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size  and  with 

Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 
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FEED    TED    PER   ACRE     TO    PRODUCTIVE     LIVESTOCk 

6.    -Horse  and  Machinery  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size 
and  with  Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 
Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


increased  rapidly  as  the  feed  fed  an  acre  increased  from  $2  to  about  $8 
an  acre,  especially  for  farms  in  the  smallest  size  group,  and  the  costs 
increased  less  and  more  uniformly  as  larger  amounts  of  feed  were  fed. 
Farmers  who  know  what  the  cost  for  labor  and  for  horse  and  ma- 
chinery expense  per  crop  acre  was  in  1940  will  find  that  these  data  con- 
tain a  basis  for  comparing  their  expenses  with  averages  for  other  farms 
of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  livestock.1 

Variations  by  Farming-Type  Areas 

The  data  in  Tables  11  and  12  indicate  a  wide  range  of  farming  con- 
ditions in  Illinois  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  grouping 
counties  by  farming  type  areas.  They  show  a  range  in  size  from  180 
acres  in  Area  1  to  270  acres  in  Area  4  and  an  average  investment  per 
farm  varying  from  $11,733  in  Area  9  to  $45,728  in  Area  4. 

Crop  yields  varied  from  area  to  area  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  relative  proportion  of  income  from 
grain,  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  varied  according  to  feeds  available, 

'Data   Eoi   other  areas  <>!'  Illinois  are  available  in  the  area  reports  for  1940. 
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markets,  labor,  and  other  factors.  Expenses  per  crop  acre  for  labor  and 
for  horses  and  machinery  varied  with  the  size  of  farm,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  livestock,  the  wages  for  labor,  and  the  type  of  equipment. 

Data  for  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Averages  were  calculated  for  each  county  with  30  or  more  records 
and  for  groups  of  counties  with  less  than  30  records.  These  averages  are 
arranged  in  Table  13  according  to  farming-type  areas.  The  averages  for 
Area  1  are  given  at  the  front  of  the  list,  and  those  for  Area  9  at  the  end. 


Footnotes    for   the    last    page: 

i-12-pjjg  nrst  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  subsequent  monthly 
issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  =  100  to 
1924-1929=  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Agricultural  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A. ;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929=100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  5Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  6Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8Monthly  Indexes  of  Non- 
Agricultural  and  National  Income,  Supplement,  August,  1937,  B.A.E. ;  Demand  and  Price 
Situation,  or  Agricultural  Situation.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  '"Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  September,  1933  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  season- 
ally adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  12Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;  Monthly 
price    releases,    State    Agricultural    Statistician. 
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I  \i;i  e  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 


Accounting  item 


McHenry 


DuPage, 

Kane, 
Boone, 
Lake 


Stephen- 
son 


Capital  investment,  total / 

2 

Farm  improvements 3 

I  [ones    4 

i  .title 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry      8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Mai  hinery  and  equipment' 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total // 

<  atUe 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs           14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

AA  \  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment" 24 

Hind  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

■  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

I  ncrease  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  ol  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  rei  eipta  per  acre 38 

I  otal  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  tr<  eipts  pel  acre 40 

Value  ol  land  per  acre 41 

Value  <>l  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  "i  improvements  per  acre 13 

I  >  •  t . 1 1  Investment  r>"'r  acre   44 

Peri  ent  ol  land  area  tillable 45 

Pi  n  ent  ol  tillable  land  in — 

:  I 46 

47 

Wheat                48 

Soybeans  tor  grain %9 

i  tther  cultivated  <  rops       50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture     SI 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture     52 

Bushi                      '  orn  53 

I  >al-                                      54 

Wheat 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 

Returns  foi  £100  feed  fed 59 

Poulti                    '  t)<  ii  60 

Numbei  ol  Utten  farrowi  d  61 

RetUI  Ol  pel   Utter ...  ft  > 

return    per  cow     n.i 

Horn  md  mi. H  inn.  i  \  cost  i» '  crop aci 

I  aboi  cost  i"  i  crop  ai  re                         ,  65 

I  uprovement  i  osl  pei  a<  re                  , , .  66 

;•■  i   si  i'                  .  .  <>7 


)?26  187 

11  255 

6  657 

411 

3  309 

241 

12 

131 

1  996 

2  175 
$   5  352 

638 

3  320 
424 

6 

253 

222 

■   121 

322 

46 

$   2  066 

325 


$51   595 

16  149 

6  117 

381 

3  518 

484 

64 

131 

2  461 

2  290 

$   5  712 

1  626 

2  028 
854 

41 
275 
277 
274 
251 

86 
180 
328 


%  1 


*44  179 
25  985 

6  848 
349 

3  788 
772 
296 
103 

3  442 

2  596 
$   6  312 

2  762 
645 

1  500 
117 
252 
233 
327 
431 
45 
273 
359 


$  2 


649 
522 
179 
250 
141 

3  286 
812 

2  474 
9.4 

1  729 

2  313 
751 


705 
523 
199 
296 
129 

3  532 
690 

2  842 
9.0 

1  790 

2  291 
964 


769 
437 
248 
312 
148 

4  039 
740 

3  299 
7.5 

1  660 

3  110 
696 


£23  651 

11  234 

5  535 

274 

2  179 

600 

25 

106 

1  719 

1  979 

$   4  525 

1  147 

1  296 

1  318 

22 

223 

246 

253 
20 

$  1  532 
226 
126 
506 
235 
132 
194 
113 

$  2  993 
708 

$  2  285 
9.7 

$   1  655 

1  861 

886 


$46  147 

29  546 

5  989 

283 

2  937 
763 
191 

92 

3  678 
2  668 

$   6  452 

2  049 

581 

1  426 

176 

247 

246 

1  079 

564 

84 

$  2   315 

380 


750 
471 
234 
344 
136 

4  137 
689 

3  448 
7.5 

1  702 

3  269 
622 


35 
172 
$   31.19 

16.77 
$  14.42 
$   66 

70 

39 
153 

79.4 

32.7 

16.4 

1.5 

1.1 

7.5 

26.4 

14.4 

61  .0 

57.1 

30.5 

53.6 

20.7 

*  15.77 
177 

2.42 
7.5 
X  7(1 
130 

*  7.56 
1 1  .  65 

I  .  89 
1  .46 


46 
186 
$   30.64 
15.39 

$   15.25 
$   87 

90 

33 
170 

83.4 

32.0 
17.8 
1 .9 
3.7 
7.6 
24.5 
12.5 
60.7 
68.7 
32.3 
46.3 
16.7 
55  17.04 
158 
3.08 
14.4 
$   82 
134 
jt  6 .  49 
8.7" 
1.76 
1.59 


132 
216 
$   29.18 
13.93 
2  15.25 
$120 
122 
32 
204 
91.4 

35.0 

20.4 

1.4 

4.5 

9.7 

19.0 

10.0 

65.1 

70.0 

31.4 


62 
160 

5  28.21 

13.97 

I   14.24 

t,   70 

72 

35 

147 

84.0 

24.4 

19.6 

.4 

.8 

6.8 

30.6 

17.4 

70.8 

55.5 

24.0 


19.6 
$   18.62 
135 
2.85 
18.4 
fi   87 
101 
t     5.40 
6.75 
1.66 
1.44 


24.5 
$   16.97 
153 
2.18 
17.0 
$   83 
94 
$     6.33 
9.24 
1.41 
1.21 


55 
261 
$   24.75 
11.53 
$   13.22 
JS113 
117 
23 
177 
88.4 

33.4 

20.7 

1.5 

7.0 

9.1 

20.3 

8.0 

58.7 

59.7 

29.1 


21.4 
$   12.26 
146 
2.83 
16.8 
$   89 
89 
f,     4.55 
5.83 
1.46 
1.32 


*l in  hull  -  fai  in  i  hare  "i  automobile. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Ogle 

Rock 
Island 

Winne- 
bago 

Whiteside 

Jo  Daviess 

Carroll 

Henry 

McDon- 
ough 

1 

$32  706 

$27  191 

$29  370 

$28  855 

$24  371 

$27  984 

$39  470 

$37  163 

2 

17  725 

15  515 

14  025 

15  265 

13  105 

15  235 

23  435 

23  955 

3 

5  798 

4  240 

6  601 

5  265 

4  387 

5  091 

5  506 

4  265 

4 

365 

311 

429 

289 

374 

379 

306 

304 

5 

2  809 

1  727 

2  748 

2  633 

2  219 

2  485 

2  884 

1  857 

6 

808 

763 

703 

695 

646 

603 

1  048 

1  133 

7 

69 

62 

132 

49 

53 

145 

112 

65 

8 

83 

106 

99 

106 

82 

112 

85 

75 

9 

2  639 

2  499 

2  370 

2  606 

1  565 

2  167 

3  434 

3  225 

10 

2  410 

1  968 

2  263 

1  947 

1  940 

1  767 

2  660 

2  284 

11 

$  5  539 

$  4  709 

$  5  188 

$  5  576 

$  4  608 

$  5  309 

$  6  188 

$  5  925 

12 

2  093 

1  345 

1  212 

2  308 

1  237 

2  290 

2  461 

1  596 

13 

654 

565 

1  601 

860 

1  053 

553 

371 

206 

14 

1  547 

1  380 

1  346 

1  484 

1  426 

1  519 

2  118 

2  324 

15 

60 

56 

89 

29 

65 

72 

120 

52 

16 

230 

260 

227 

226 

216 

241 

217 

188 

17 

251 

286 

258 

233 

272 

228 

263 

254 

18 

265 

296 

60 

22 

741 

19 

384 

452 

346 

406 

270 

382 

574 

494 

20 

55 

69 

49 

30 

47 

24 

64 

70 

21 

$   1  947 

$   1  608 

$  1  766 

$  2   090 

$  1  501 

$  1  914 

$  2  455 

$  1  979 

22 

362 

232 

278 

254 

216 

253 

330 

245 

23 

381 

455 

58 

24 

622 

546 

592 

618 

506 

494 

847 

742 

25 

406 

300 

334 

332 

352 

251 

540 

414 

26 

135 

134 

180 

135 

106 

126 

180 

150 

27 

304 

293 

266 

240 

214 

227 

368 

298 

28 

118 

103 

116 

130 

107 

108 

132 

130 

29 

$  3  592 

$  3  101 

$  3  422 

$  3  486 

$  3  107 

$  3  395 

$  3  733 

$  3  946 

30 

841 

711 

787 

712 

724 

715 

757 

702 

31 

$   2  751 

$   2  390 

$   2  635 

$  2   774 

$  2  383 

$  2  680 

$  2  976 

$  3  244 

32 

8.4 

8.8 

9.0 

9.6 

9.8 

9.6 

7.5 

8.7 

33 

$  1  696 

$   1  568 

$  1  755 

$  1  856 

$  1  725 

$  1  809 

$  1  536 

$  1  914 

34 

2  485 

2  617 

2  607 

1  857 

1  951 

1  853 

2  767 

2  846 

35 

856 

198 

557 

1  396 

884 

1  314 

703 

846 

36 

44 

42 

32 

31 

30 

28 

78 

70 

37 

224 

201 

222 

196 

233 

187 

238 

241 

38 

$  24.75 

$   23.43 

$  23.33 

$  28.38 

$  19.77 

$  28.39 

$  25.98 

$  24.62 

39 

12.46 

11.54 

11.48 

14.26 

9.55 

14.06 

13.49 

11.14 

40 

$  12.29 

$  11.89 

$   11.85 

$   14.12 

$  10.22 

$  14.33 

$  12.49 

$  13.48 

41 

$  79 

$  77 

$   63 

$  78 

$  56 

$  81 

$  98 

$100 

42 

85 

85 

67 

80 

64 

89 

105 

109 

43 

26 

21 

30 

27 

19 

27 

23 

18 

44 

146 

135 

132 

147 

105 

150 

166 

154 

45 

77.7 

76.4 

77.7 

84.5 

62.8 

81.6 

82.3 

82.6 

46 

30.7 

33.7 

29.9 

29.9 

23.8 

27.2 

33.6 

32.4 

47 

24.5 

14.7 

18.9 

19.3 

16.9 

22.3 

18.2 

13.1 

48 

.6 

2.4 

.6 

3.8 

.7 

.1 

1.8 

7.5 

49 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

.1 

.3 

4.7 

12.9 

50 

4.8 

5.5 

7.6 

3.9 

7.2 

5.0 

4.7 

5.5 

51 

26.6 

29.0 

28.7 

23.3 

30.3 

29.6 

25.5 

21.0 

52 

10.3 

12.4 

12.1 

17.9 

21.0 

15.5 

11.5 

7.6 

53 

67.6 

58.8 

65.2 

59.8 

71.6 

70.7 

62.5 

65.6 

54 

56.6 

45.6 

52.0 

54.3 

54.6 

55.4 

49.7 

51.7 

55 
56 
57 

23.0 

28.8 

26.0 

32.8 

27.0 

25.0 

30.3 

28.5 

23.0 

19.1 

22.4 

19.7 

15.0 

22.5 

21.5 

24.5 

58 

$   14.30 

$  11.78 

$  14.60 

$  16.56 

$  10.83 

$  16.90 

$  15.44 

$  13.41 

59 

149 

161 

143 

156 

165 

153 

149 

141 

60 

2.83 

2.59 

2.85 

2.41 

2.47 

2.32 

2.60 

3.01 

61 

17.0 

19.5 

16.7 

19.0 

17.0 

20.0 

25 

29 

62 

$   95 

$  74 

$  80 

$  89 

$  91 

$  83 

$  84 

$  80 

63 

91 

88 

105 

97 

86 

86 

85 

71 

64 

$  5.37 

$  5.75 

$  5.46 

$  6.00 

$  6.05 

$  5.72 

$  6.47 

$  5.14 

65 

8.43 

8.23 

7.75 

8.30 

9.72 

8.48 

8.27 

6.36 

66 

1.62 

1.15 

1.25 

1.29 

.93 

1.35 

1.39 

1.02 

67 

1.36 

1.46 

1.20 

1.22 

.92 

1.21 

1.54 

1.24 

(Continued) 
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Table   13.     Si  mmaky  OF  Bi  sini  ss  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Accounting  item 


Knox 


Bureau 


Marshall- 
Putnam 


Peoria 


Fulton 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land                     - 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses   4 

(  attle 5 

Hogs 6 

l> 7 

Poultry * 

I  eed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment1 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total // 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

i  eed  and  grain IS 

AAA  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment* 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

•'■  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

Value  <>i  land  per  acre  41 

Value  n!'  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

1 1  ital  invest  ment  per  acre 44 

<   ol  land  area  tillable 45 

I'-  '      ill  Ol  tillable  land  in — 

!  i 46 

I  tats 47 

Wheat       IS 

Soybl  .in-  for  grain 49 

<  )ti, it  .  ultivated  crops    SO 

Legume  hay  and  pasture       51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture    52 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 53 

I  mi-      54 

Wheat      55 

barley       56 

Soybeans 57 

I  ■  ed  fed  per  a<  re  to  UvesUx  k   58 

Returns  foi  $100  feed  fed 

Poultry  returns  per  hen     60 

Number  ..t  Utters  farrowed  61 

Returns  pel  Uttei  6  ! 

Dairy  returns  pei  i  ow  63 

nd  ma<  nine)  >  cost  pei  crop  acre  64 

i  crop  ai  re  65 

I  mprovemenl  cost  pei  ai  re  66 

re            r>7 


$38  924 

23  989 

5  255 

269 

1  961 
879 

99 

73 

3  917 

2  482 
$  5  620 

1  209 
512 

1  780 
102 
129 
268 
983 
547 
90 
$  2  229 
336 


$41  457 

25  694 

5  812 

291 

2  288 

1  015 
153 
115 

3  391 

2  698 
$  5  869 

1  641 
465 

1  919 
120 
313 
276 
513 
551 
71 
$  2  169 
366 


$52  395 

ii   705 

6  451 

298 


965 

246 

86 

209 

547 


$  2 


868 
603 
413 
209 
212 
181 
258 
228 
663 
101 
858 
421 


$34  108 

21  680 

4  571 

323 

1  374 
726 

74 

107 

3  030 

2  223 
$  4  863 

890 

393 

1  471 

77 

251 

222 

900 

517 

142 

$  1  921 

279 


754 
443 
207 
350 
139 
3  391 
717 


$  2  674 

6.9 
$  1  281 
2  687 
436 


769 
429 
182 
266 
157 

$  3  700 
740 

$  2  960 
7.1 

$  1  415 

2  716 

708 


939 
653 
236 
437 
172 

4  010 
636 

3  374 
6.4 

1  263 

3  080 
672 


655 
416 
136 
311 
124 

2  942 
618 

2  324 
6.8 

1  087 

2  182 
538 


$30  114 

17  802 

4  542 

250 

1  807 
885 
215 

66 

2  580 
1  967 

$  4  628 

1  091 

351 

1  761 

149 

150 

243 

352 

474 

57 

$  1  864 

324 


635 
308 
145 
338 
114 

2  764 
693 

2  071 
6.9 

1  100 

2  021 
500 


55 
251 

i   22.35 
11.71 


t  10.64 
5  95 
106 
21 
155 
80.3 


33.6 
14.4 

1.8 
10.7 

7.4 
20.3 
11 .8 
55.8 
42.0 
28.9 


53 
225 
$  26.08 
12.92 
$  13.16 
$114 
120 
26 
184 
86.6 


35.7 

20.8 

.9 

3.8 

5.9 

12. i 

10.6 

62.0 

58.9 

27.6 


48 
304 
$  22.59 
11.49 


10 


$  11 

$111 

126 

21 

172 

79.6 

34.3 

17.8 

4.0 

7.4 

8.9 

20.7 

6.9 

50.8 

56.3 

26.2 


23.5 
$   10.10 
155 
2.38 
22  0 
$  81 
88 
$     5.31 
6.66 
1.34 
l    S9 


20.1 
$    14.58 
142 
3.39 

23.3 

$   K4 
85 
$     5.77 
7.12 


1.63 
1.18 


19.4 
$   12.95 
148 

2.62 
31.0 
$  80 
86 
$     5.37 
6.19 
1.38 
I     II 


46 
218 
$  22.31 
11.65 
$   10.66 
$  99 
109 
21 
156 
82.2 

31.6 

16.5 

2.4 

8.7 

9.4 

21.9 

9.5 

52.0 

51.1 

27.0 

2K4' 
$     9.79 
152 

2.91 
21.4 
$  75 
86 
$     5.38 
6.46 
1.28 
1.43 


43 
256 
&  18.11 

10.01 
5  8.10 
5  70 

84 

18 
118 

71.5 

28.9 

12.6 

9.5 

9.1 

3.9 

23.1 

12.9 

54.6 

51.3 

29.1 


18.6 
5    10.40 
139 
2.74 
27.0 
5  66 
81 
i     5.29 
6.56 
1.27 
1.32 


i  automobile. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Hancock 

Mercer 

Warren 

Stark 

Hender- 
son 

McLean 

Tazewell 

Ford 

1 

$29  283 

$37  972 

$43   144 

$39   241 

$33   920 

$62  664 

$47  257 

$44  014 

2 

18  276 

22  237 

26  025 

25  233 

19  072 

41  340 

31  025 

31  185 

3 

3  831 

4  559 

5  878 

4  533 

4  022 

7  137 

5  610 

3  886 

4 

323 

399 

442 

230 

433 

320 

336 

372 

5 

1  926 

2  895 

2  539 

1  587 

3  018 

2  951 

1  887 

1  483 

6 

775 

930 

1  157 

966 

1  052 

1  007 

618 

285 

7 

65 

74 

148 

473 

166 

157 

180 

53 

8 

58 

82 

79 

77 

70 

91 

87 

98 

9 

2  222 

4  598 

4  261 

3  503 

3  563 

6  520 

4  855 

4  166 

10 

1  807 

2  198 

2  615 

2  639 

2  524 

3  141 

2  659 

2  486 

11 

$   4  886 

$   6  554 

$   6  387 

$   5  817 

$   6  121 

$  7   523 

$  6  619 

$  5  293 

12 

1  355 

2  323 

2  100 

851 

2  420 

2  084 

1  272 

1  027 

13 

328 

405 

302 

380 

172 

555 

762 

249 

14 

1  613 

1  984 

2  348 

1  873 

2  336 

1  960 

1  207 

717 

15 

70 

97 

138 

332 

189 

164 

306 

70 

16 

104 

181 

169 

179 

135 

200 

219 

230 

17 

230 

254 

243 

249 

236 

231 

257 

205 

18 

680 

627 

448 

1  371 

1  112 

1  731 

2  198 

19 

476 

623 

580 

485 

575 

1  125 

810 

556 

20 

30 

60 

59 

97 

58 

92 

55 

41 

21 

$  1  725 

$   2  432 

$   2  508 

$   2  018 

$   2  452 

$   3  186 

$  2  592 

$  1  970 

22 

243 

342 

407 

317 

296 

401 

312 

226 

23 

131 

24 

587 

789 

920 

709 

877 

1  045 

877 

765 

25 

417 

577 

507 

386 

477 

761 

578 

333 

26 

111 

186 

207 

152 

185 

304 

221 

176 

27 

273 

392 

321 

343 

332 

499 

413 

376 

28 

94 

146 

146 

111 

154 

176 

191 

94 

29 

$   3  161 

$   4  122 

$  3   879 

$  3  799 

$  3   669 

$   4  337 

$  4  027 

$  3  323 

30 

628 

685 

669 

713 

694 

592 

633 

680 

31 

$   2  533 

$   3  437 

$  3   210 

$  3   086 

$  2   975 

$  3   745 

$  3  394 

$  2  643 

32 

8.7 

9.1 

7.4 

7.9 

8.8 

6.0 

7.2 

6.0 

33 

$   1  564 

$  2   065 

$   1  578 

$   1  711 

$   1  831 

$   1  098 

$  1  551 

$  1  020 

34 

1  864 

2  548 

3  681 

3  716 

2  177 

4  176 

3  886 

2  702 

35 

1  067 

1  320 

-45 

-166 

1  256 

-70 

-116 

416 

36 

32 

31 

28 

28 

24 

62 

60 

58 

37 

248 

276 

254 

232 

266 

308 

257 

259 

38 

$   19.68 

$   23.79 

$   25.15 

$   25.05 

$   22.98 

$   24.39 

$  25.71 

$  20.43 

39 

9.48 

11.31 

12.51 

11.76 

11.81 

12.25 

12.53 

10.23 

40 

$  10.20 

$   12.48 

$   12.64 

$   13.29 

$   11.17 

$   12.14 

$  13.18 

$  10.20 

41 

$   74 

$   81 

$102 

$109 

$   72 

$134 

$121 

$120 

42 

85 

91 

108 

111 

84 

139 

128 

120 

43 

15 

17 

23 

20 

15 

23 

22 

15 

44 

118 

138 

170 

169 

127 

203 

184 

170 

45 

74.4 

70.5 

83.7 

88.8 

73.6 

89.2 

85.3 

94.8 

46 

23.1 

35.9 

37.1 

37.3 

33.1 

35.9 

31.2 

36.3 

47 

10.3 

12.5 

16.3 

17.5 

14.0 

13.5 

14.0 

21.8 

48 

9.4 

.9 

2.3 

.9 

5.6 

4.0 

9.8 

.3 

49 

11.5 

4.5 

6.7 

7.5 

7.8 

12.5 

9.9 

10.5 

50 

6.7 

9.0 

6.4 

4.8 

8.7 

7.3 

8.7 

6.7 

51 

25.9 

26.5 

22.7 

22.3 

23.4 

22.3 

21.8 

18.7 

52 

13.1 

10.7 

8.5 

9.7 

7.4 

4.5 

4.6 

5.7 

53 

64.9 

64.0 

61.7 

61.9 

66.8 

48.2 

56.0 

44.5 

54 

51.5 

43.1 

49.0 

49.6 

48.3 

64.9 

61.3 

55.3 

55 

26.3 

18.3 

36.5 

16.7 

23.7 

24.5 

26.5 

20.0 

56 

30.0 

57 

24.3 

22.8 

20.3 

22.9 

22.5 

20.0 

24.1 

14.1 

58 

$  9.16 

$   11.71 

$   14.95 

$   11.28 

$   14.42 

$   11.43 

$  9.44 

$  6.50 

59 

160 

161 

138 

145 

141 

145 

162 

146 

60 

2.04 

2.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.50 

3.05 

3.23 

2.55 

61 

18.0 

25.5 

29.0 

23.6 

27.0 

27.9 

16.9 

10.6 

62 

$   75 

$   77 

$   64 

$   83 

$   86 

$   80 

$  73 

$  70 

63 

63 

91 

79 

81 

72 

108 

128 

72 

64 

$  5.22 

$  6.03 

$     6.25 

$     4.93 

$     6.30 

$  5.22 

$  5.61 

$  4.28 

65 

7.41 

7.91 

6.54 

6.44 

6.88 

5.74 

6.42 

4.81 

66 

.98 

1.24 

1.60 

1.37 

1.11 

1.30 

1.21 

.87 

67 

1.10 

1.42 

1.26 

1.48 

1.25 

1.62 

1.60 

1.45 
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Turn    U.     Simmaky  of  Hi  siM  ss  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
(  .ii  Nins  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Accounting  it i-m 


Living- 
ston 


Woodford 


Cham- 
paign 


Iroquois 


Capital  investment,  total.                / 

i  and         2 

in  m  improvements 3 

i  lorses       4 

Cattle S 

6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry              8 

Feed  and  grain  9 

Machinery  and  equipment* 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total // 

12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

p IS 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

AAA  payments 19 

Laboi  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Peed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment" 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

I  tapaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

"    inent  earnings 33 

of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

receipt    pei  acre 38 

i  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  pei  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  "i  improvements  per  acre       43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Per*  ent  ol  land  area  tillable h 

Pen  ent  ol  tillable  land  in— 

i  4o 

47 

Wheat  tS 

Soybeans  foi  grain %9 

«  u  hi  i  cultivated  crops                        . .  SO 

Legume  hay  and  pasture        51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 

Cori      ">.? 

54 

Wheat 
Barley 
Soybeans, 
■I  pei  ai  re  t..  iivesUx  k 
Returns  foi  $100  feed  fed 

Poultry  returns  pei  hen                        .  r><> 
Numbei  ol  littert  farrowed                       .61 

Ret  hi  ns  pei  littei  62 

■  i  H mi    per  i  ow        

ind  m.ii  inn*  *  \  i  ,.-i  pei  .  rop  ai  re  64 

I  mprovemenl  i  ott  pei  ai  re  66 

pei  ai  re                .  o? 


$46  784 

31  364 

5  771 

375 

1  510 
346 
184 
143 

4  393 

2  698 


$  2 


275 
104 
495 
720 

97 
443 
267 
468 
640 

41 
180 
295 


$51  287 

35   754 

6  071 

338 

2  110 

754 

167 

105 

5  294 

2  694 

$  6  622 

1  573 

461 

1  484 

303 

263 

279 

1  529 

686 

44 

$  2  596 

329 


$55  875 

35  842 

7  111 

270 

2  809 

699 

122 

124 

5  905 

2  993 

$  7  063 

1  937 

608 

1  306 

111 

261 

259 

1  632 

865 

84 

$  2  882 

426 


777 
398 
215 
343 
152 
3  095 
658 


841 
577 
203 
493 
153 
$  4  026 
658 


966 
621 
309 
389 
171 
4  181 
683 


2  437 

5.2 

628 

2  766 

62 


3  368 
6.6 
1  312 
3  929 
-182 


3  498 
6.3 
1  201 

3  278 
644 


57 
233 
$  22.61 
12.16 


53 
257 
$  25.77 
12.66 


51 
282 
$  25.04 
12.64 


$  10.45 

$134 

137 

25 

201 

92.5 

3S .  7 
22.7 
1.6 
8.2 
5.7 
24.2 
1  .9 

39 .  5 
58.6 
25  l 


$  13.11 

$131 

138 

24 

200 

87.4 

32.8 

20.3 

2.5 

5.5 

10.1 

24.3 

4.5 

55.1 

61.9 

23.3 


16  8 

?  7.91 
165 
3.48 
10.6 

A  .HI 

99 

<  5.24 
5  81 
1  !6 
1  17 


20.7 
$  10.63 
156 
2.80 
1 8 . 8 
$  <M 
99 
$  5.47 
(. .  62 
I  28 


$  12.40 

$127 

135 

25 

198 

87.0 

37.4 

20.9 

2.0 

5.8 

9.2 

20.6 

4.  1 

52.1 

63.2 

29.0 

40.0 

17.9 

$  10.91 

143 

2.86 
20.0 
$  73 
101 
$  5.07 
5  94 
1.51 
1.38 


$44  266 

32  349 

3  790 

271 

1  043 
336 

66 

82 

3  870 

2  459 
$  5  650 

615 
378 
686 

52 

238 

205 

2  719 

722 

35 
154 
297 


$  2 


865 
347 
158 
396 
91 
3  496 
616 


2  880 
6.5 

1  178 

3  018 
273 


47 
244 

«  23.17 
11.36 


5  11.81 
5133 
134 
16 
182 
92.9 

32.2 
9.4 
4.0 

23. 
6. 

16. 


21.6 

<  5.15 
169 

2.90 
9.9 

<  81 
89 

t  5. 
4. 
1. 
1. 


10 
.97 
.22 

62 


$39  949 

27  028 

4  519 

368 

1  267 
319 
160 
108 

3  753 

2  427 


$  5  666 

911 

432 

728 

88 

268 

219 

2  433 

536 

51 

$  2  191 

310 


$  3 


741 
416 
214 
396 
114 
475 
770 


$  2  705 

6.8 
$  1  278 
2  670 
586 


44 
270 
$  20.99 
10.97 
$  10.02 
$100 
102 
17 
148 
90.9 


18.5 
t     6.24 
154 
2.81 
9.8 
5  86 
82 
«     4. 
5. 
1. 
1. 


.31 
.66 

.15 
.47 


■Ini  lude    farn  it omi ib 


(  oiUinued) 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Vermilion 

Macon 

Sangamon 

Kankakee 

Menard 

Will 

DeWitt 

Kendall 

1 

$43  197 

$46  142 

$44  160 

$36  310 

$35  055 

$32  311 

$40  643 

$45  519 

? 

29  376 

34  046 

30  279 

23  126 

23  650 

19  411 

27  605 

27  158 

3 

5  210 

3  672 

4  464 

4  568 

3  902 

4  853 

4  066 

7  187 

4 

344 

297 

398 

277 

328 

309 

275 

349 

5 

1  330 

1  281 

2  665 

1  589 

1  276 

2  245 

2  041 

2  709 

6 

480 

362 

920 

235 

657 

365 

369 

912 

7 

52 

55 

73 

7 

79 

22 

185 

138 

8 

74 

106 

95 

107 

111 

122 

71 

153 

9 

3  679 

3  961 

3  388 

3  905 

2  778 

2  642 

3  583 

4  211 

10 

2  652 

2  362 

1  878 

2  496 

2  274 

2  342 

2  448 

2  702 

11 

$   5  953 

$  6  081 

$  5  286 

$  4  567 

$  5  620 

$  4  754 

$  6  174 

$  6  326 

12 

614 

919 

1  971 

630 

859 

1  260 

1  614 

1  502 

13 

395 

369 

356 

749 

208 

980 

515 

862 

14 

906 

834 

1  540 

474 

1  438 

575 

825 

1  667 

15 

72 

46 

72 

13 

82 

8 

158 

46 

16 

184 

199 

156 

302 

264 

292 

162 

435 

17 

234 

201 

223 

209 

246 

188 

235 

232 

18 

2  772 

2  844 

464 

1  722 

1  743 

1  090 

2  140 

1  021 

19 

702 

633 

458 

407 

744 

319 

463 

464 

20 

74 

36 

46 

61 

36 

42 

62 

97 

21 

$  2  568 

$  2  206 

$   2  483 

$  1  934 

$  2  077 

$  1  762 

$  2  266 

$  2  614 

22 
23 
24 

295 

256 

336 

241 

267 

255 

237 

463 

940 

916 

811 

776 

756 

683 

929 

866 

25 

499 

351 

671 

349 

467 

308 

417 

533 

26 

198 

124 

156 

187 

132 

170 

143 

214 

27 

540 

456 

381 

275 

345 

233 

413 

345 

28 

96 

103 

128 

106 

110 

113 

127 

193 

29 

$  3  385 

$  3   875 

$  2  803 

$  2  633 

$  3  543 

$  2  992 

$  3  908 

$  3  712 

30 

697 

727 

544 

760 

666 

765 

728 

715 

31 

$   2  688 

$   3  148 

$  2   259 

$  1  873 

$  2  877 

$  2  227 

$  3  180 

$  2  997 

32 

6.2 

6.8 

5.1 

5.2 

8.2 

6.9 

7.8 

6.6 

33 

$  1  078 

$  1  400 

$   514 

$   624 

$  1  629 

$  1  184 

$  1  655 

$  1  295 

34 

3  081 

3  097 

2  474 

2  610 

2  539 

2  328 

3  062 

3  214 

35 

70 

577 

106 

-186 

758 

476 

611 

266 

36 

43 

36 

35 

31 

31 

30 

29 

28 

37 

297 

260 

277 

241 

262 

204 

267 

235 

38 

$  20.04 

$  23.43 

$   19.10 

$  18.95 

$  21.45 

$  23.27 

$  23.15 

$  26.89 

39 

10.99 
$  9.05 

11.30 
$  12.13 

10.94 
$  8.16 

11.18 

10.47 
$  10.98 

12.37 
$  10.90 

11.23 
$  11.92 

14.15 

40 

$  7.77 

$  12.74 

41 

$   99 

$131 

$109 

$  96 

$  90 

$  95 

$104 

$115 

42 

101 

132 

112 

98 

90 

96 

107 

120 

43 

18 

14 

16 

19 

15 

24 

15 

31 

44 

145 

178 

160 

151 

134 

158 

152 

193 

45 

92.2 

93.8 

87.4 

92.5 

86.3 

89.1 

87.6 

89.2 

46 

29.7 

30.4 

29.1 

32.4 

27.3 

31.7 

33.2 

34.6 

47 

8.2 

7.1 

9.4 

16.6 

11.2 

16.8 

13.1 

23.8 

48 

7.9 

8.8 

12.9 

1.3 

15.8 

3.4 

5.3 

2.2 

49 

18.0 

22.1 

10.7 

16.6 

9.8 

14.7 

16.6 

4.9 

50 

11.7 

7.8 

6.5 

8.3 

7.3 

6.1 

4.1 

7.9 

51 

16.0 

15.0 

18.9 

16.1 

19.0 

15.2 

17.5 

21.1 

52 

8.5 

8.8 

12.5 

8.7 

9.6 

12.1 

10.2 

5.5 

53 

50.9 

59.2 

53.7 

42.3 

56.4 

46.0 

55.7 

54.2 

54 

57.0 

64.8 

59.2 

51.2 

52.8 

62.2 

57.4 

71.8 

55 
56 
57 

25.9 

26.9 

29.9 

19.3 

28.7 

26.1 

27.5 

29.8 

18.8 

20.0 

19.8 

16.5 

17.1 

20.3 

22.2 

21.3 

58 

$  5.64 

$     6.18 

$  12.02 

$  5.99 

$  7.82 

$  10.68 

$  7.70 

$  13.98 

59 

141 

157 

128 

161 

148 

150 

168 

143 

60 

3.01 

2.72 

2.26 

3.50 

2.74 

2.85 

2.31 

3.01 

61 

13.1 

12.5 

21.5 

6.6 

21.4 

10.1 

10.8 

20.1 

62 

$  76 

$   80 

$  62 

$  80 

$  72 

$  91 

$  79 

$  78 

63 

79 

101 

72 

110 

65 

120 

95 

113 

64 

$  4.64 

$  5.09 

$  5.17 

$  4.92 

$  4.95 

$  5.13 

$  5.30 

$  5.60 

65 

5.13 

5.10 

6.19 

5.80 

5.98 

6.52 

5.52 

6.64 

66 

.99 

.99 

1.21 

1.00 

1.02 

1.25 

.89 

1.97 

67 

1.82 

1.76 

1.38 

1.14 

1.32 

1.14 

1.55 

1.47 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
("in  sin  s  and  hy  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Accounting  item 


Edgar, 

Douglas, 

Coles 


Moultrie, 
Piatt, 
Logan 


Mason, 
Cass 


Grundy 


Morgan 


Capital  investment,  total / 

Land    2 

Farm  improvements   3 

Horses 4 

Cattl.- 5 

Hogs a 

Sheep 7 

Poultry       8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment* 10 

,  net  increases,  total 11 

I  atUe 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain IS 

A  \A  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment* 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

i  axes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

<  .russ  irrcipts  pei  acre   18 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

rotal  investment  per  acre 44 

■   ol   land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

•  orn 46 

47 

Wheal                     48 

cans  for  Brain 49 

Other  i  (titivated  crops so 

Legume  bay  and  pasture     51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture    52 

Bushels  pei  acre;  Corn 53 

54 

\\  heat 55 

Barley  56 
Soybeans. 

Feed  fed  pei  ai  re  to  Ih  estoi  k  58 

Returtu  foi  $100  f<  ed  fed  59 

Poultry  n  i  in  ns  pei  hen  60 

Numb  r    "I    hi  I.  I-    tall., wed  I.  I 

Rj  t hi n    pei  int,  i  02 

m  6  > 

,ih I  in.,,  inn,  i  j  i .    t  per  crop  acre  64 

l  ab,, i  , ,,  t  pi  i  crop  ai  re  65 

Improve m<  nl  cos)  pei  ai  re  66 

per  acre.  .  67 


$49  744 

35  085 

4  640 

325 

1  437 

645 

67 

95 

4  348 

3  102 

$  6  580 

1  266 

265 

1  360 

55 
224 
249 

2  494 
599 

68 

$   2  637 

331 


996 
548 
202 
455 
105 
3  943 
713 


$  3  230 

6.5 
$  1  263 
3  483 
211 


$47  372 

33   946 

4  215 

386 

1  607 
372 
101 

92 
4  234 

2  419 
$  6  150 

1  007 
422 
844 

64 
217 
231 

2  697 
633 

35 

$  2  527 

285 

i'ooi 

484 
172 
461 
124 
$  3   623 

661 

$   2  962 

6.3 
$  1  153 
2  895 
497 


$32   979 

22  336 

3  241 

443 

969 

434 

43 

95 

3  371 

2  047 

$  5  252 

557 

205 


36 

260 

252 

2  389 

635 

32 

$  1  913 

207 


249  150 

32  282 

6  292 

363 

1  813 

415 

11 

137 

4  758 

3  079 

$  6  509 

1  093 
869 
910 

10 
270 
265 

2  192 
863 

37 
642 
403 


$  2 


732 
377 
138 
352 
107 

3  339 
728 

2  611 
7.9 

1  502 

2  604 
483 


956 
485 
283 
336 
179 

3  867 
752 

3  115 
6.3 

1  220 

3  428 
174 


$36  389 

25  006 

3  425 

354 

1  731 
733 
116 

80 

2  727 
2  217 

$   5  927 

1  330 

368 

1  546 

128 

170 

240 

1  460 

626 

59 

$  1  869 

237 


671 

404 

133 

334 

90 

4  058 

707 

3  351 

9.2 
2  045 
2  556 
1  262 


59 
309 

$  21.29 
10.84 


$  10.45 

$114 

117 

15 

161 

90.0 

28.1 

6.5 

8.1 

22.3 

7.5 

16.4 

111 

62.0 

59.4 

23.5 


59 
290 
$  21.21 
10.99 
$  10.22 
$117 
120 
15 
163 

91.1 

27.9 

8.5 

9.3 

21.1 

8.0 

16.6 

8.6 

60.2 

63.2 

27.7 


52 
309 

$   16.97 
8.54 
$     8.43 
$   72 
76 
10 
107 
84.8 

26.9 
10.4 
21.1 

5.8 
12.2 
18.0 

5.6 
48.6 
46.1 
26.7 


19 
293 
$  22.19 
11.57 
$  10.62 
$110 
116 
21 
168 
85.4 

37.0 
19.8 
.6 
11.6 
12.3 
17.0 
1.7 
44.1 
61.6 
20.7 


20, 

$  7, 

i  hi 

3. 

18, 

$  84 
77 


1  96 

5.  48 
1.07 
1  .47 


22.7 
$  6.68 
141 
2.59 
12.3 
$  73 
96 

$  5 
S 


30 

IS 
.98 
1.59 


17.1 
$  4.74 
146 
2.75 
11.8 
$  67 
68 
$  4.24 
5.00 
.67 
1.14 


18.4 
$  6.84 
167 
3.00 
15.1 
$  76 
125 
$  4.85 
5.30 
1.37 
1.15 


42 
266 

5  22.26 
9.68 
5  12.58 
5  94 
101 
13 
137 
83.7 

28.9 

8.9 

18.4 

9.2 

5.7 

19.2 

9.7 

56.2 

52.8 

29.1 


20.9 

$  9.17 
152 
2.51 
19.7 
$  81 
89 
$  4.35 
5.81 
.8') 
1.25 


•Int  ludei  farm  share  ol  automobile. 


nued) 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Macoupin 

Shelby 

Christian 

Mont- 
gomery 

Adams 

Scott, 
Greene, 
Jersey 

Pike, 
Brown, 
Schuyler 

Madison 

1 

$26  648 

?25  084 

$33  699 

$21  278 

$25  592 

$31  078 

$26  027 

$17  800 

2 

15  093 

16  366 

22  654 

12  955 

14  755 

18  567 

15  255 

9  443 

3 

4  208 

2  662 

3  540 

2  448 

4  090 

3  984 

3  771 

2  802 

4 

422 

284 

309 

395 

363 

435 

373 

409 

5 

1  944 

1  090 

1  481 

1  372 

1  529 

2  196 

1  872 

1  294 

6 

396 

253 

520 

601 

644 

623 

985 

256 

7 

126 

121 

75 

179 

150 

101 

82 

27 

8 

102 

108 

100 

89 

70 

87 

52 

111 

9 

2  189 

2  290 

2  836 

1  751 

2  047 

2  873 

1  959 

1  656 

10 

2  168 

1  910 

2  184 

1  488 

1  944 

2  212 

1  678 

1  802 

11 

$  4  928 

$   4  322 

$  4  754 

$  4  049 

$  4  142 

$  5  620 

$  4  598 

$  3  782 

12 

1  096 

497 

1  108 

955 

1  112 

1  261 

1  388 

487 

13 

871 

693 

303 

371 

294 

902 

136 

1  271 

14 

845 

623 

1  099 

1  135 

1  384 

1  373 

2  275 

439 

15 

112 

103 

65 

98 

98 

65 

85 

27 

16 

281 

216 

156 

161 

160 

190 

116 

251 

17 

247 

242 

243 

260 

244 

252 

227 

226 

18 

1  069 

1  514 

1  335 

667 

475 

960 

706 

19 

297 

380 

402 

349 

336 

584 

302 

293 

20 

110 

54 

43 

43 

39 

33 

69 

82 

21 

$  1  694 

$  1  439 

$   1  932 

$  1  369 

$  1  634 

$  2  175 

$  2  074 

$  1  143 

22 

255 

204 

262 

176 

254 

292 

204 

169 

23 

578 

24 

640 

510 

736 

544 

548 

764 

445 

409 

25- 

365 

235 

386 

244 

348 

491 

361 

239 

26 

113 

134 

127 

92 

116 

151 

109 

87 

27 

244 

275 

324 

229 

283 

351 

263 

157 

28 

77 

81 

97 

84 

85 

126 

114 

82 

29 

$  3   234 

$   2  883 

$  2  822 

$  2   680 

$  2   508 

$  3   445 

$  2  524 

$  2  639 

30 

946 

695 

747 

800 

772 

806 

682 

703 

31 

$  2  288 

$  2  188 

$  2   075 

$  1  880 

$  1  736 

$  2  639 

$  1  842 

$  1  936 

32 

8.6 

8.7 

6.2 

8.8 

6.8 

8.5 

7.1 

10.9 

33 

$   1  505 

$  1  474 

$       912 

$  1  372 

$   993 

$  1  619 

$  1  081 

$  1  490 

34 

1  414 

1  909 

2  255 

1  827 

1  273 

2  341 

1  746 

1  699 

35 

1  573 

732 

324 

593 

991 

852 

551 

714 

36 

39 

34 

33 

30 

29 

62 

47 

72 

37 

265 

232 

229 

221 

259 

271 

271 

166 

38 

$   18.57 

$  18.60 

$  20.75 

$  18.29 

$  15.98 

$  20.72 

$  16.99 

$  22.84 

39 

9.95 
$  8.62 

9.18 

11.69 
$  9.06 

9.80 

9.28 
$  6.70 

10.99 
$  9.73 

10.18 

11.15 

40 

$     9.42 

$  8.49 

$  6.81 

$  11.69 

41 

$   57 

$   70 

$   99 

$  59 

$  57 

$   68 

$  56 

$  57 

42 

60 

74 

100 

63 

64 

77 

68 

59 

43 

16 

11 

15 

11 

16 

15 

14 

17 

44 

100 

108 

147 

96 

99 

115 

96 

107 

45 

78.0 

86.9 

92.6 

84.2 

74.5 

79.3 

69.0 

78.9 

46 

22.5 

25.6 

23.9 

21.9 

21.9 

27.5 

25.3 

21.0 

47 

10.0 

5.6 

4.7 

7.8 

12.6 

5.0 

13.0 

7.1 

48 

15.1 

6.6 

11.4 

15.0 

12.0 

17.8 

6.4 

24.0 

49 

6.0 

15.5 

27.0 

14.4 

9.6 

3.2 

4.0 

1.4 

50 

9.6 

8.4 

6.3 

9.8 

6.4 

9.8 

6.3 

11.9 

51 

21.4 

22.0 

15.4 

17.9 

25.3 

26.6 

31.2 

24.6 

52 

15.4 

16.3 

11.3 

13.2 

12.2 

10.1 

13.8 

10.0 

53 

54.0 

55.4 

59.3 

55.8 

49.0 

54.2 

46.6 

53.3 

54 

51.3 

45.6 

56.4 

47.9 

46.0 

44.5 

46.5 

42.7 

55 
56 
57 

27.7 

20.4 

26.6 

24.1 

27.4 

24.7 

20.8 

26.3 

20.4 

19.5 

22.5 

23.5 

20.3 

19.3 

17.2 

20.6 

58 

$     8.18 

$  5.87 

$  9.46 

$  9.07 

$  8.39 

$  9.40 

$  10.24 

$  8.77 

59 

156 

169 

134 

145 

148 

156 

150 

182 

60 

2.98 

2.14 

2.03 

1.98 

2.54 

2.77 

2.17 

2.29 

61 

14.1 

9.5 

14.3 

11.5 

15.1 

19.8 

27.8 

7.8 

62 

$  73 

$  77 

$  80 

$  70 

$  68 

$  75 

$  86 

$  66 

63 

111 

93 

79 

77 

71 

115 

58 

122 

64 

$  4.64 

$  3.97 

$     5.03 

$  4.59 

$  4.87 

$     6.06 

$  4.71 

$  5.35 

65 

7.71 

5.80 

6.46 

6.75 

7.83 

8.19 

7.92 

8.49 

66 

.96 

.88 

1.14 

.79 

.98 

1.08 

.75 

1.02 

67 

.92 

1.18 

1.41 

1.03 

1.09 

1.29 

.97 

.95 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
(Hi  nties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


A. .  minting  item 


Randolph 


St.  Clair 


Bond, 
Clinton, 

Washington 


Capital  investment,  total    / 

Land             2 

Farm  improvements 3 

I  1  irses. . .    4 

Cattle   5 

Hogs    6 

7 

Poultry 8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment* 10 

net  increases,  total // 

(  attle           12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Ilug*    14 

Sheep 15 

Pi  mltry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

F(  •  '1  and  grain 18 

\\\  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment* 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

1  unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

I. ah.  it  and  management  earnings 33 

■  .I  sales  over  expenses 34 

in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  i  i  farm,  acres 37 

■  i  eipts  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

ipts  pel  acre 40 

i  land  per  acre    41 

V  .iin  "t  improved  land  prr  acre    42 

Value  "t  improvements  per  acre    43 

avesl  ment  pei  acre 44 

Percent  ol  land  area  tillable       45 

Percenl  ol  tillable  land  in — 

<  i  it  n                  46 

17 

Wheal                                        48 

i  grain  i'j 

'    llltlV.ll.il    I  tops  >l) 

Legumi  haj  and  pasture  5  / 

Nonlegume  hay  and  past  ur<  52 

Bushels  i"  i    i.  re:  Corn  S3 

Wheat 

Barley.                            .  56 

Soybeans 

Feed  !•  .1  pi  r  acn  t"  livestot  k                 . ...  58 
Returns  foi  *hh)  feed  fed 

Poultry  i.  tut ns  pei  hen  60 

Numbi  i  "i  litters  farrowed  61 
k.  i  in  ii    pi  i  Uttei 

..w 

nd  mat  hi  net  y  i  ..-t  pei  t  rop  at  n 

■  crop  I'  n  65 

Improvement  66 

07 


*14  751 

7  683 

2  496 

509 

1  087 

191 

30 

87 

1  301 

1  367 

$   3  150 

625 

710 

322 

36 

250 

258 

551 

337 

61 

$   1  099 

175 


J?21  523 

12  604 

3  428 

553 

903 

305 

19 

155 

738 

818 


1 

1 

$   3 


704 
361 
725 
545 

11 
384 
279 
977 
360 

62 

f.   1  408 

190 


*17  719 

10  915 

2  135 

372 

582 

245 

12 

160 

1  581 

1  717 

$   3  722 

207 

474 

371 

21 

564 

272 

1  446 

303 

64 

$   1  293 

144 


437 

191 

84 

163 

49 

$   2  051 

692 

$   1  359 

9.2 
$    1  049 
1  240 
553 


557 

245 

102 

216 

98 

$   2  296 

732 

$   1  564 

7.3 
$       927 
1  337 
680 


$\9   271 

10  279 

2  841 

358 

1  261 

418 

71 

150 

1  800 

2  093 
$   3  466 

482 

1  082 

811 

61 
280 
248 
108 
343 

51 

$   1  363 

216 


530 

290 

82 

166 

79 

2  103 

616 

1  487 

7.7 

940 

1  674 

181 


35 
215 
$   14.66 
8.33 
$     6.33 
$   36 

39 

12 

69 

82.4 

11.8 

10.2 
25.5 

1.1 
13.4 
31  .9 

6.1 
42.5 
38 . 4 
21  .6 

10  A) 
fi     (> .  38 
155 
2.42 
5.9 
fi  63 
101 
$     4.66 
t,  ,  ■ 

.81 

.76 


31 
209 
t   17.72 

10.24 
t  7.48 
X  60 

65 

16 
103 

81.4 

17.8 
10.5 
27.0 

3.2 
15. 
20. 

5. 
46. 
41  . 
23. 


14.3 
$     6.35 
168 
2  68 
7.7 
X  92 
107 
*  5.61 
(i .  83 
.91 
1.03 


27 
201 
5  18.55 

10.19 
5  8.36 
5  54 

63 

11 

88 

79.8 

16.0 

5.4 

34.1 

.9 

12.6 
26.6 
4.4 
51.4 
44.3 
25.8 

i4!6 

%     5.69 
160 
3.02 


52 
209 
$   16.57 
9.46 
$     7.11 
$   49 

53 

14 

92 

80.7 

17.7 
9.8 
20.8 
3.4 
12.1 
24.8 
11.4 
41.9 
39.3 
21.8 

Ha 

$     9.23 
150 
1.82 
9.4 
$   89 
114 
$     5.29 
6.84 
1.03 
.79 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Concluded 


Jackson- 

Effingham, 
Fayette 

Jefferson 

Clark, 

Jasper, 

Crawford 

Williamson, 

Richland, 

Marion, 

Franklin, 

Hamilton, 

Clay 

Edwards 

Gallatin, 

Lawrence, 

Saline, 

Wabash, 

White 

Perry, 
Alexander- 
Pulaski, 
Pope-Hardin, 
Johnson, 
Massac, 
Union 

1 

$14  839 

$   9  483 

$17  944 

$13  397 

$11  911 

$20  469 

$11  733 

2 

7  443 

4  809 

10  046 

6  879 

7  173 

12  883 

5  907 

3 

2  475 

1  541 

2  792 

2  070 

1  369 

2  647 

2  323 

4 

392 

404 

315 

403 

282 

400 

375 

5 

1  373 

623 

1  097 

1  131 

612 

897 

786 

6 

158 

243 

397 

252 

253 

294 

172 

7 

103 

98 

75 

149 

80 

81 

35 

8 

154 

102 

159 

116 

139 

122 

86 

9 

1  356 

779 

1  487 

1  010 

933 

1  439 

843 

10 

1  385 

884 

1  576 

1  387 

1  070 

1  706 

1  206 

11 

$  3  300 

$  1  650 

$  3  528 

$  2   574 

$  2  500 

$  3  732 

$  2  320 

12 

670 

256 

678 

507 

360 

510 

377 

13 

672 

151 

270 

420 

89 

217 

364 

14 

227 

431 

939 

468 

509 

713 

299 

15 

135 

87 

89 

117 

61 

70 

39 

16 

345 

189 

434 

275 

308 

207 

177 

17 

254 

227 

248 

253 

215 

207 

220 

18 

682 

179 

516 

204 

576 

1  422 

584 

19 

263 

89 

291 

263 

342 

337 

243 

20 

52 

41 

63 

67 

40 

49 

17 

21 

$  1  087 

$       664 

$  1  249 

$   951 

$   938 

$  1  447 

$   974 

22 

180 

123 

160 

148 

118 

228 

50 

23 

24 

407 

227 

482 

352 

334 

589 

395 

25 

161 

85 

224 

153 

158 

211 

249 

26 

74 

80 

104 

117 

107 

122 

96 

27 

145 

101 

187 

143 

161 

237 

147 

28 

120 

48 

92 

38 

60 

60 

37 

29 

$  2  213 

$   986 

$  2   279 

$  1  623 

$  1  562 

$  2  285 

$  1  346 

30 

682 

544 

647 

646 

527 

610 

530 

31 

$  1  531 

$   442 

$   1  632 

$       977 

$  1  035 

$  1  675 

$   816 

32 

10.3 

4.7 

9.1 

7.3 

8.7 

8.2 

7.0 

33 

$   1  218 

$   326 

$  1  178 

$   699 

$   849 

$  1  077 

$   603 

34 

1  472 

586 

1  585 

887 

936 

1  548 

612 

35 

487 

173 

446 

483 

411 

530 

514 

36 

38 

27 

37 

34 

25 

32 

55 

37 

232 

192 

261 

278 

182 

262 

234 

38 

$  14.20 

$  8.61 

$  13.51 

$  9.27 

$  13.77 

$  14.24 

$  9.93 

39 

7.61 

6.30 

7.26 

5.75 

8.07 

7.85 

6.44 

40 

$  6.59 

$     2.31 

$  6.25 

$     3.52 

$  5.70 

$  6.39 

$  3.49 

41 

$  32  . 

$  25 

$  38 

$   25 

$  39 

$  49 

$   25 

42 

36 

26 

41 

26 

40 

52 

29 

43 

11 

8 

11 

7 

8 

10 

10 

44 

64 

49 

69 

48 

66 

78 

50 

45 

79.6 

81.9 

80.3 

80.6 

86.7 

86.1 

73.6 

46 

20.2 

17.3 

25.0 

15.4 

22.8 

25.7 

16.0 

47 

8.3 

5.9 

5.3 

4.8 

8.1 

3.5 

3.3 

48 

7.6 

9.3 

11.6 

6.3 

13.5 

19.2 

9.1 

49 

6.4 

.5 

2.9 

2.2 

3.0 

5.7 

1.2 

50 

10.7 

11.1 

13.0 

16.6 

14.7 

14.1 

13.0 

51 

22.8 

25.9 

21.8 

26.8 

20.8 

22.8 

35.6 

52 

24.0 

30.0 

20.4 

27.9 

17.1 

9.0 

21.8 

53 

43.7 

25.2 

44.9 

24.7 

35.3 

44.4 

38.2 

54 

37.7 

28.0 

37.7 

31.2 

47.3 

32.2 

32.1 

55 

21.0 

21.4 

19.4 

18.9 

22.5 

20.3 

17.8 

56 

57 

13.6 

11.3 

13.3 

7.1 

11.3 

8.5 

58 

$  5.28 

$  4.28 

$  6.60 

$  4.42 

$  5.99 

$  5.15 

$  3.73 

59 

181 

156 

150 

160 

136 

139 

162 

60 

2.31 

2.25 

2.72 

1.89 

1.95 

2.12 

2.47 

61 

4.6 

8.4 

13.0 

6.8 

8.8 

10.9 

5.3 

62 

$   71 

$   68 

$  83 

$   77 

$   71 

$  72 

$  72 

63 

97 

55 

70 

76 

55 

70 

78 

64 

$  4.15 

$  3.89 

$     3.91 

$  3.31 

$  4.16 

$  4.22 

$  5.20 

65 

6.17 

6.59 

5.50 

5.39 

5.83 

4.71 

7.65 

66 

.77 

.64 

.61 

.53 

.65 

.87 

.21 

67 

.62 

.53 

.72 

.52 

.89 

.90 

.53 

Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 

Factory 
payrolls9 

Indus- 
trial 

W.ir  and 
month 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 

Prices 
paid  by 

U.S. 
in 

Illinois 

In 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 
1924-29 

tural 

produc- 

modi ties1 

products1 

prices5 

farmers4 

money' 

money* 

income8 
1924-29 

tion10 

Base  iK-riod  .  .  . 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1923-25 

1935-39 

1929    

95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 

105 

88 
65 
48 
51 
65 
79 
81 
86 
69 
65 
68 

104 
89 

62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 

99 

94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 

103 

83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 

103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 

104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 

103 

103 

101 

97 

113 

107 
100 
87 
68 
63 
72 
77 
90 
95 
88 
93 
98 

110 
89 
68 
47 
50 
64 
74 
86 

102 
78 
92 

105 

110 

1930      

91 

19  ;i      

75 

1932      

58 

1933 

69 

1934        

75 

1935        

87 



103 

I'M  7 

113 

1938      

88 

1939 

108 

1940      

122 

1940  June 

78 

66 

65 

80 

70 

71 

89 

97 

100 

121 

July 

78 

66 

67 

79 

71 

72 

90 

98 

98 

121 

Auk 

77 

66 

69 

79 

71 

80 

101 

99 

106 

121 

Sept 

78 

66 

72 

79 

76 

84 

106 

100 

112 

125 

Oct 

79 

66 

72 

79 

80 

98 

124 

100 

116 

129 

Nov 

80 

68 

73 

79 

80 

101 

128 

102 

116 

132 

Dec 

80 

70 

74 

79 

86 

105 

131 

104 

122 

138 

1941    Ian 

80 

72 

78 

80 

86 

90 

112 

104 

121 

139 

Feb 

81 

71 

76 

80 

84 

88 

110 

106 

127 

141 

82 

72 

76 

80 

88 

94 

118 

106 

131 

143 

83 

74 

82 

80 

93 

100 

124 

106 

135 

140 

85 

76 

83 

81 

97 

109" 

142 

149" 

87" 

82" 

87" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products12 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

June 
1940 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1939 

1940 

April 

May 

June 

$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

$   .43 

.28 

.67 

.41 

.74 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

9.15 

3.44 

.23 

1.59 

.16 

.13 

.25 

1.07 

6.05 

.80 

$   .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$   .59 

.30 

.74 

.44 

.73 

4.80 

8.30 

8.90 

69.00 

8.70 

3.05 

.24 

1.40 

.13 

.14 

.30 

1.50 

6.20 

1.10 

$   .61 

.36 

.83 

.50 

1.08 

8.30 

9.90 

10.50 

74.00 

10.50 

4.95 

.33 

1.75 

.19 

.16 

.35 

1.20 

8.30 

.80 

$   .66 

.34 

.88 

.50 

1.20 

8.40 

9.60 

10.00 

75.00 

10.50 

4.90 

.34 

1.85 

.19 

.16 

.40 

1.20 

8.30 

.75 

$    .68 
.33 

.90 

Barley,  bu 

\  t 

.50 

1.25 

9.30 

9.90 

10  20 

Milk  cows,  head .... 

80.00 

10.20 

4  35 

Butterfat.  lb 

Milk,  cwt 

.34 
1   90 

22 

Wool,  lb 

.16 
40 

1   25 

7  40 

.95 

1_uFor  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  page  83. 
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ADJUSTING  WAGES  TO  CHANGES  IN  COST  OF  LIVING 

Regardless  of  one's  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  price  changes,  two 
facts  of  importance  are:  (1)  The  present  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities  is  around  15  percent  higher  in  August,  1941,  than  it  was  in 
August,  1939,  and  (2)  the  cost  of  living  for  urban  wage-earners  is  now 
around  7  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  August,  1939.  Changes  in  prices 
of  basic  commodities,  all  commodities,  foods,  and  industrial  products 
were  discussed  by  E.  J.  Working  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  for  June, 
1941.  Changes  in  the  cost  of  living  for  1914  to  1922  and  1939  to  date 
are  shown  in  Figure  1. 


Fig.  1. — Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  in  33  Cities  in  the  United  States, 
1914-1922,  and  1939  to  Date  (1935-1939=  100) 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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No.  7? 


ITEMS 


FOOD 

COMBINED    INDEX 

HOUSE    FURNISHINGS 

FUEL,ELECrRlCITY,ICE 

CLOTHING 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RENT 


PERCENTAGE     INCREASE     FROM 
AUG.  1939     TO    JUNE   1941 


4.0      6.0      80      100     12.0 


Fig.  2. — Increases  in  Cost-of- Living  in  34  Large  Cities  of  the 
United  States  from  August,  1939  to  June,  1941 


What  about  living  costs  during  the  next  year  or  two?  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  living  costs  will  rise  substantially  as  purchasing  power 
becomes  greater  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  goods  available  for  sale. 
However,  with  governmental  curbs  on  prices  and  the  diversion  of  pur- 
chasing power,  these  costs  will  probably  not  rise  as  high  as  they  did  in 
World  War  I  (Fig.  1).  For  them  to  rise  as  high,  most  things — food. 
clothing,  and  rent — would  have  to  double  in  price,  since  living  costs  in 
1920  were  about  twice  as  high  as  those  in  1914. 

Variations  in  cost-of-living  increases.  Changes  in  costs  of  different 
kinds  of  goods  purchased  by  urban  workers  from  August,  1939,  to  June, 
1941,  arc  shown  in  Figure  2.  Prices  of  food  have  risen  the  most,  and  in 
June,  1941,  they  were  13.3  percent  higher  than  in  August,  1939.  Prices 
of  fuel,  electricity,  and  ice  were  4.0  percent  higher;  clothing,  3.0  percent 
higher;  and  house  furnishings,  4.7  percent  higher.  Rent  increased  the 
least,  being  only  1.4  percent  higher  in  June,  1941,  than  in  August.  1939. 

[in  rcases  in  the  cost  of  living  vary  from  city  to  city.  Buffalo  has  had 
the  greatest  increase  in  costs  of  goods  purchased  by  city  people  since 
August,  1939,  (8.9  percent),  and  living  costs  in  Kansas  City  have  risen 
tin-  least  i  3.2  percent  ).  Living  costs  have  risen  most  in  cities  most  active 
in  pr< iducing  defense  materials. 

Pressure  for  higher  wages  resulting  from  higher  living  costs. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  problem  of  higher  wages  resulting  from  the 
improved  demand  for  labor  is  the  pressure  for  higher  wages  resulting 
from  rising  living  costs.    (  >ne  reason  is  that  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
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1929    1930    1931      1962     1933    1934   1935    1936 


WHOLESALE    PRICES 
OF   COMMODITIES    OTHER 

THAN    FARM    PRODUCTS 

AND   FOOD      I 


1929   1930    1931     1932  1933     1934  1935     1936 


Fig.  3. — Changes  in  Production  and  Wholesale  Prices  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Production,  1929  to  1936  (1929=100) 


about  two-thirds1  of  the  nonagricultural  workers  in  the  country  have 
risen  less  than  those  of  factory  workers  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  September,  1939.  In  some  cases  the  former  group  has  received  no 
wage  increases.  These  workers  include  those  engaged  in  trade  and 
transportation,  clerical  service,  teaching,  domestic  and  personal  service, 
and  public  utilities. 

The  largest  wage  increases  in  the  past  year  or  two  have  been  paid 
factory  workers  engaged  in  the  production  of  airplanes,  ships,  tanks, 
munitions,  and  other  defense  industries.  In  spite  of  these  wage  increases, 
however,  those  who  have  obtained  them  desire  to  consolidate  these  gains 
and  prevent  them  from  being  absorbed  by  higher  living  costs.  This 
situation  constitutes  another  pressure  for  higher  wages  which  will  become 
increasingly  greater  as  living  costs  continue  to  rise. 

Maladjustments  between  agricultural  income  and  nonagricultural 
income.  What  relation,  if  any,  will  exist  between  rising  wage  rates 
and  agriculture  during  the  post-defense  period  ?  Can  anything  be  done 
to  avoid  a  depression  after  our  present  defense  program  has  run  its 
course?  Answers  to  these  questions  necessitate  some  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  maladjustments. 

One  basic  cause  for  maladjustment  between  agriculture  and  industry 
is  the  rigidity  of  industrial  prices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  flexibility  of 
farm  prices,  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  1932  depression,  for  example, 
agricultural   prices  declined   54  percent  and   farm  production,   only  one 


'According  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  the  total  number  of  nonagricul- 
tural workers  in  the  United  States  in  June,  1941,  was  38,790,000,  of  whom  only 
11,757,000  or  30  percent,  were  factory  workers. 
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I  \iiii    l.     Ki  i  wivi    Decline   in  Wholesale  Prices  and  Production  of  Specific 
Commodities,  \<U9  to  Spring  of  1933a 


( lommodity 


Percent  of  drop  in 


Wholesale  prices  Production 


Agricultural  implements 



( lenient 

Iron  and  sU-i'l 

Auto  lires 

iucts 

!■ 1  products         

Leather 

Petroleum 

Agricultural  commodities 


is 
16 
18 
20 

33 

45 
49 
50 
56 
63 


80 
80 

65 
83 

70 

30 
14 
20 

JO 
6 


•Means,   Gardiner   C,   "Industrial   Prices  and   Their   Relative   Inflexibility,"    74th   Congress,   First 
Senate  Document  13,  1935,  p.  8. 

percent  and  even  with  the  drouth,  dropped  only  9  percent  (Fig.  3). 
During  this  same  period,  industrial  prices  fell  only  24  percent,  while 
industrial  production  decreased  47  percent.  The  extremes  of  flexibility 
and  rigidity  in  prices  and  production  of  specific  commodities  are  shown 
in  Tabic  1. 

The  changes  in  agricultural  income  and  nonagricultural  income  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  per  capita  income  of 
people  not  engaged  in  agriculture  since   1924-1929  has  been  high  com- 


1931     (93?    I93J     1934  1935  1936    1937    1938  1939    1940 


Fig.  4     '  hangi  Per  Capita  Farm   Income   With    wn  Without  Government 

Payments,  wn  in  Per  Capita  Nonagricultural  Income, 

1929  ro  1940  (1924  1929=  1(H)) 
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pared  with  the  per  capita  income  of  farm  people,  even  when  government 
payments  are  included  with  the  farm  income.  Thus,  in  1940,  the  per 
capita  nonagricultural  income  was  85  percent  of  the  1924-1929  average 
compared  with  73  percent,  the  index  of  the  per  capita  income  from  farm 
marketings.1  With  government  payments  included,  the  per  capita  farm 
income  in  1940  was  80  percent  of  the  earlier  period. 

Analyzed  -from  the  viewpoint  of  past  experience,  the  decline  in  prices 
after  the  defense  program  has  run  its  course  will  probably  put  farm 
income  still  farther  out  of  line  with  nonagricultural  income — that  is. 
unless  definite  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  further  maladjustments.  To  this 
end  most  economists  agree  that  greater  flexibility  in  industrial  prices 
would  be  desirable. 

The  possibility  of  greater  flexibility  for  industrial  prices.  One  of 
the  most  practical  ways  to  avoid  a  depression  following  our  present 
defense  program  would  be  to  produce  more  peace-time  goods  at  lower 
costs  and  at  lower  prices. 

The  two  policies  which  seem  to  be  the  most  helpful  in  attaining  this 
objective  are:  (1)  continued  anti-trust  action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  both  during  and  following  the  defense  program  and  (2)  the  intro- 
duction of  some  mechanism  which  will  aid  in  eliminating  strife  between 
employees  and  employers  by  automatically  adjusting  wages  with  economic 
trends.  This  will  get  around  some  of  the  rigidity  which  causes  mal- 
adjustments. 

Probably  the  most  important  single  factor  that  is  contributing  and 
will  continue  to  contribute  toward  greater  flexibility  of  industrial  prices 
is  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  activities  of  the  anti- 
trust division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  relation  to  aluminum, 
chemicals,  finance,  eye  glasses,  glass  containers,  organized  medicine, 
gasoline,  fertilizer,  milk,  meat,  sugar,  and  many  other  commodities  and 
services  have  been  reviewed  by  its  chief.2  At  present,  this  division  is 
making  nation-wide  investigations  of  the  food  industries  and  the  indus- 
tries most  closely  associated  with  defense.  The  beneficial  results  to 
producers  and  consumers  of  the  Chicago  milk  investigations  of  the  anti- 
trust division  have  been  reported  in  a  University  of  Illinois  publication.3 


'Income  from  farm  marketings  is  used  as  a  measure  of  farm  income  per  per- 
son even  though  it  includes  expenses  incurred  in  farm  production  as  well  as  the 
labor  income  of  the  farmer.  Nonagricultural  income  does  not  include  production 
expenses. 

"Arnold,  Thurman  W.,  The  Bottlenecks  of  Business,  Reynolds  and  Hitchcock, 
1940. 

'University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
A E- 1324,   1940".  pp.  6-11. 
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Automatic  adjustment  of  wages  to  changes  in  cost  of  living. 
Wages  are  the  largest  single  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing  goods.  This  fact  becomes  apparent  if  the  costs  are 
traced  from  the  farm  or  mine  to  factor)-,  to  jobber,  and  to  retail 
distributor.  Consequently,  if  greater  flexibility  in  industrial  costs  and 
prices  is  to  be  achieved,  wages  must  become  more  flexible. 

Three  types  of  wage  plans  have  been  used  in  the  United  States  for 
automatically  adjusting  wages  to  changes  in  economic  trends.  Under 
these  plans,  wages  are  adjusted  upward  or  downward  with  changes  in 
cosl  of  living,  changes  in  prices  of  given  commodities,  or  changes  in 
profits.  (  >t  these  three,  probably  the  plan  under  which  wages  change 
automatically  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  is  the  most  practical  for 
industries  generally.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  maintain  wages  at  a 
level  which  will  buy  a  fixed  amount  of  goods  and  services.  This  is 
effected  by  gearing  wages  to  a  cost-of-living  index  computed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Arguments  for  this  plan  are  that 
the  stability  of  wages  resulting  from  its  use  aids  in  increasing  the  worker's 
security  of  purchasing  power  and  probably  leads  to  fuller  employment. 
Stability  of  purchasing  power  is  beneficial  to  employers  as  well  as  to 
employees. 

To  what  extent  are  wrages  already  automatically  geared  to  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living?  Several  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
England  have  adopted  this  method  to  insure  their  workers  that  they  can 
buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  and  services  during  a  period  of  rapidly 
changing  prices. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  widespread  use  of  the  sliding  wage  scale 
is  by  locals  affiliated  with  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
I  Won.  This  union  consists  of  around  300  locals  having  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  270,000. 

In  September,  1939  the  union  recommended  to  its  affiliated  locals  the 
policy  of  adjusting  wages  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  with  the  under- 
standing that  wages  would  not  go  below  the  wages  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  adoption  but  that  wages  would  be  adjusted  correspondingly  with  each 
im  rease  or  decrease  in  living  costs.  The  sliding  wage  scale  recommended 
by  the  union  provides  thai  wages  shall  vary  with  living  costs  but  that  no 
upward  or  downward  adjustment  shall  be  made  until  changes  reach  5 
percenl  of  the  former  level.  As  far  back  as  1936  a  similar  provision  has 
been  included  in  the  contracl  of  the  United  Steel  Corporation.1 

I  he  following  proposal  was  recommended  by  the  International  Ladies' 

'"H..u  Index  Numbers  M'tYet  Wages,"  Steel.  Vol.  99,  November  16,  1936,  pp. 
23  24. 
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Garment  Workers'  Union  to  its  300  locals  in  September,  1939,  and,  since 
that  time,  has  been  included  in  most  wage  agreements  of  the  member 
locals  with  only  minor  variations: 

"In  view  of  unsettled  economic  conditions  which  are  apt  to  result  in 
violent  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  hereby  agreed: 

"That  the  price  rates  paid  to  piece  workers  and  hourly  wages  paid 

to  week  workers  shall  be  revised  periodically  in   accordance  with   the 

changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  computed  and  published  by  the  United 

f  for  the  city  of  ...  . 
States  Department  of  Labor  j  for  ^  United  State§_ 

''That  whenever  the  cost  of  living  index  registers  a  change  equal  to  or 
exceeding  five  percent  since  the  last  published  figure  prior  to  the  signing 
of  the  agreement,  an  automatic  change  in  the  price  rates  or  wages  shall 
be  instituted  on  the  date  one  month  following  the  publication  of  the  index 
by  the  Department  of  Labor ;  .  .  .  . 

....  "War  ....  brings  with  it  rapid  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
(between  1916  and  1919  it  went  up  by  59  percent).  Under  such  condi- 
tions manufacturers  can  obtain  better  prices  for  their  products  and  can, 
as  a  result,  pay  higher  wages  to  their  workers.  The  proposed  clause, 
however,  provides  for  automatic  downward  readjustments  in  the  wages 
should  the  cost  of  living  decline;  .  .  .  .* 

In  England,  wages  for  employees  in  the  electrical  cable  business  and 
steel  construction,  electrical  contracting,  civil  engineering,  and  furniture- 
making  industries  are  adjusted  upward  or  downward  with  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living.2  In  general,  basic  wage  rates  move  up  or  down  i/£  pence 
(1  cent)  an  hour  for  each  change  of  5  to  7 1/2  points  in  the  government's 
cost-of-living  index.  In  the  furniture  trade  for  skilled  workers,  a  change 
of  1/2  pence  per  hour  is  made  for  each  change  up  or  down  of  61^  points 
in  the  index ;  the  scale  for  women  workers  shifts  1/2  pence  for  each 
variation  of  11  points;  and  the  wages  of  unskilled  workers  change  1/2 
pence  per  hour  for  each  9  points'  change. 

Flexible  wages  for  employees  of  an  Illinois  cooperative.  Recently, 
a  cooperative  farm  organization  in  Illinois  arranged  to  adjust  wages  of 
its  employees  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  For  each  change  of  2i/2 
points  in  the  UT.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  cost-of-living  index,  wages 
are  to  be  changed  21/2  percent  of  the  basic  wage.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  company  guarantees  that  wages  will  not  be  reduced  below  the  basic 
wage  in  effect  July  1,  1941. 


'From  letter  of  David  Dubinsky,  President-General  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  to  Affiliated  Local  Unions  and  Joint 
Boards,  dated  September  7,  1939. 

2"How  the  Sliding  Wage  Scales  Work,"  Business  Week,  March  12,  1938,  p.  18. 
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Fig.  5.— Changes  in  Cost  of  Living,  1913  to  1941,  (1935-1939=100),  and  Wage 

Scale  of  $125  per  Month  Adjusted  Upward  or  Downward  21/?  Percent 

for  Each  Change  of  2i/>  Points  Above  or  Below  the 

Cost  of  Living  Index  of  100 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  index  is  based  on  living  costs1  of  a 
family  of  live  and  on  price  changes  in  33  cities.  For  example,  for  a 
change  of  2i/£  points  in  the  cost-of-living  indexes  it  is  assumed  that  wages 
would  change  2i/2  percent.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  wages 
oi  a  family  receiving  $125  a  month  have  been  adjusted  to  changes  in  the 
cosl  of  living  during  the  period  1913  to  date  (Fig.  5  and  Table  2).  The 
data  show  a  change  in  wages  from  $125  a  month  up  to  $178.12  a  month  in 
1920  when  living  costs  were  at  their  peak.  Tn  this  illustration,  downward 
adjustments  were  made  automatically  as  living  costs  declined.  Wages 
were  nol  reduced  below  the  base  wage  of  $125  per  month,  nor  were  they 
reduced  until  living  costs  had  declined  21/2  points. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  now  publishing  indexes  of  monthly 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  changes  in  wages. 
Any  organization  can  obtain  this  mimeographed  release  each  month  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Even  with  automatic  wage  adjustment  plans  in  effect,  the  fact  should 
be  recognized  thai  new  wage  agreements  will  still  have  to  be  made 
occasionally.     In  the  first   place,  the  automatic  scale  cannot   entirely  keep 

'The  relative  import  each  group  of  items  used  in  computing  these  costs 

(1935  1939)  is  reported  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  follows:  food,  33.9  percent;  rent,  18.1  percent;  clothing,  10.5  percent; 
fuel,  electricity,  and  ice,  6.4  percent;  house  furnishings,  -1.2  percent;  and  miscel- 
laneous, 26  9  pi  • 
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Table  2. — Changes  in  the  Basic  Wage  of  #125  a  Month  if  Wages  Are  /Adjusted 

Upward  or  Downward  2 3^  Percent  for  Each  Change  of  2lA  Points  Shown  in 

the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Cost-of-Living  Index  (1935-1939  =  100) 


Rising  cost  of  living 

Declining  cost  of  living 

Cost-of-living  index 

Wage  scale 

Cost-of-living  index 

Wage  scale 

Below  100 

$125.00 
125.00 
128.12 
131.25 
134.38 
137.50 
140.62 
143.75 
146.88 
150.00 
153.12 
156.25 
159.38 
162.50 
165.62 
168.75 
171.88 
175.00 
178.12 
181.25 
184.38 
188.50 

150.0-147.6 

147.5-145.1 

$188.50 

100  0-102  4 

184.38 

102.5-104.9 

105  0   107  4 

145.0-142.6 

142.5-140.1    . 

181.25 
178.12 

107.5-109.9 

110.0-112.4 

140.0-138.6 

137.5-135.1 

135.0-132.6 

132.5-130.1 

130.0-127.6 

127  5-125   1 

175.00 
171.88 

112.5-114.9 

115.0-117.4 

117.5-119.9 

120  0   122  4 

168.75 
165.62 
162.50 
159.38 

122.5-124.9 

125.0-122.6 

122  5-120   1 

156.25 

125  0   127  4 

153.  12 

127.5-129.9 

130.0-132.4 

120.0-117.6 

117.5-115.1 

115.0-112.6 

112.5-110.1 

110.0-107.6 

107  5-105.1    . 

150.00 
146.88 

132.5-134.9 

135.0-137.4 

137.5-139.9 

140  0-142  4 

143.75 
140.62 
137.50 
134.38 

142.5-144.9 

145.0-147.4 

147.5-149.9.  .  . 

105.0-102.6 

102.5-100.1 

100.0  and  below 

121.25 
128.12 
1 25 . 00 

150.0-152.4 

pace  with  fundamental  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  for  labor.  Dur- 
ing rapid  expansion  of  industry,  money  wrages  tend  to  rise  faster  and 
farther  than  the  cost  of  living;  during  a  prolonged  depression,  the 
employer's  ability  to  pay  may  sink  faster  than  the  cost  of  living.  In  the 
second  place,  the  relative  demand  for  specific  groups  of  labor  varies  from 
time  to  time,  this  fact  necessitating  a  change  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid. 
Finally,  the  automatic  scale  of  wages  does  not  eliminate  all  the  fluctua- 
tions in  real  wages  because  of  variations  in  living  costs  from  city  to  city. 
Living  costs  for  cities  not  included  in  the  Bureau's  list  may  vary  con- 
siderably from  the  general  cost-of-living  index.  Although  these  limitations 
to  an  automatic  wage  scale  do  not  nullify  its  usefulness,  recognizing  them 
before  initiating  the  plan  will  prevent  any  notion  that  this  plan  can  be 
used  as  a  panacea  for  all  differences  in  opinion  as  to  what  level  wages 
should  be  established.  R.  w.  Bartlett  and  L.  F.  Tammen 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  LAND  USE  IN  BOONE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS1 

Data  were  collected  from  the  AAA  records  for  252  farms  in  Boone 
county,  Illinois,  on  land  use  in  1935  and  1939  and  on  other  points  from 
mortgagees'  files.   This  county,  located  along  the  Wisconsin  line  and  west 


JThis  report  is  the  third  of  three  on  this  project   (see  Illinois  Farm  Economics, 
July,  1940,  and  March,  1941). 
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Table  1.   -Differences  in  249  Boone  County,  Illinois,  Mortgaged  Tracts. 
L935  Land-Use  Data  Classified  by  Various  Factors 


Item 


Num- 
ber 


Acres 


crop- 
land 


Appraised 

value  per 

acre 


Loan 
ratio 


(%) 


Dairy 
cows 


Percent 
of  land 
in  crop- 
land 


Percent 
of  crop- 
land in 
soil-de- 
pleting 
crops 


Percent 
of  crop- 
land in 
liny  and 
rotation 
pasture 


Rated 

yield 

of 

corn 

(bu.) 


Soil 

rating 


A.  Soil  Productivity  Ratings 


136 
113 
249 

103  1 
101  3 
-1.8 

$127  30 
102  90 

$-24  40 

47 
52  3 

+5.3 

14  8 

17.3 

+2.5 

83.1 
76.9 
-6.2 

78  4 
75.2 
-3  2 

20 .6 
22.4 
+  18 

36.6 
34  3 
-2  3 

3.5 

5  6 

Difference  or 

+2.1 

B.  Topography 


Level 
Undulating 

Rolling 
Difference  or  total 


64 

108.9 

$129  80 

45  8 

14  2 

81  5 

77  4 

21  1 

35  6 

97 

102  1 

110  40 

51.7 

17.5 

81.0 

76.2 

22.2 

35  5 

64 

101  8 

92.50 

53.3 

15.2 

78.6 

76.5 

21.4 

35.1 

225 

-7  1 

$-37.30 

+7.5 

+  1.0 

-2.9 

-0.9 

+0  3 

-0.5 

4  3 

4  2 

4  9 

+0  6 


C.  Size  of  Farm 


Less  than  150  acres 

150  or  more  acres 

Difference  or  total 

130 
122 
252 

72.4 

134.4 

+62.0 

$119  80 

112  30 

$-7.50 

48.4 
50.7 
+2.3 

12  2 
19.9 

+7.7 

82.0 

78.3 
-3.7 

75  9 
78.3 

+2.4 

23.0 
19.5 
-3.5 

35.5 
35.5 
0 

4  4 
4  4 
0 

D.  Date  Loan  Was  Closed 


Before  1934 

id  alter 
Difference  or  total. 


96 

102.0 

156 

102  7 

252 

+  .7 

1146  W 

97  60 

$+48  80 


43  6 

14  1 

80.2 

77.9 

20.2 

35.9 

53.2 

17.0 

80.2 

76.6 

22.0 

35.3 

+9.6 

+2.9 

0 

-1.3 

+  18 

-0  6 

4.3 

4  5 

+0  2 


E.  Tenure  Class 


- 
Tenants 

Difference  or  total 


145 

91  8 

95 

121)  2 

240 

f  28  4 

SI  16  30 
113  30 

$-3  00 


51.6 
45  7 
-5  9 


lti  7 
14.4 
-2.3 


80  0 
79.9 
-0.1 


75  3 

23  1 

35.7 

78.9 

19.3 

35  1 

+3.6 

-3  8 

-0  6 

4  5 
4  4 
-0.1 


F.  Value  of  Land  (Appraised  Value  per  Acre) 


$  29-  92 
120 
121  317 
Difference 


86 

102  3 

$  7!)  80 

51  5 

81 

105  9 

105  71) 

53  i) 

85 

99.3 

163  20 

44.3 

252 

-3.0 

$+83  60 

-7.2 

15.7 
17  1 
15  i) 


74  4 
82.9 
83  5 


77.9 

20  0 

33.8 

75.1 

23.6 

36.2 

78.1 

20.5 

36  6 

+0.2 

+0.5 

+2.8 

4  2 

3.9 

-1.3 


G.  Loan  Ratio 


59  97  !"  i 
Difference  or  total 


90 

$12.".  Ill) 

34.0 

13  9 

80.1 

78.1 

20  5 

35  1 

BO 

mi  I 

122   10 

49  7 

16.0 

79.0 

76.8 

21  4 

35.8 

82 

1(H)  3 

66  1 

17  8 

81.5 

76.3 

22.1 

35.6 

+3  0 

1-26  20 

+32  4 

+3.9 

+  1.4 

-1.8 

+  16 

-i-0.5 

4  3 

4  4 

4  ti 

+0  3 


o!  Lake  Michigan,  is  chiefly  a  dairy  county.  Meat  production  is  important 
"ii  some  farms;  a  large  canning  compan)  provides  an  outlet  for  some 
vegetable  i  rops,  but,  in  general,  cash  crops  arc  not  important.    Under 
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these  circumstances  attempts  to  increase  incomes  to  meet  debt  payments 
would  be  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cows. 

These  various  data  were  tabulated  and  various  averages  calculated  for 
a  number  of  factors.  These  averages  will  first  be  shown  for  single  factor 
groupings  and  then  for  double  factor  groupings. 

Single  Factor  Relationships,  1935  Land  Use 

A.  Soil  Productivity. — The  average  soil  productivity  index  for  249 
tracts  was  calculated  by  using  the  ratings  published  in  Boone  County 
Soils,  June,  1939.1   The  more  important  soils  and  their  ratings  are: 

Percent  of  Ratings  for  Ratings  for 

Type  of  soil  total  field  crops  pasture 

Pecatonica  silt  loam 24 .  14                     5  A 

Saybrook  silt  loam 16.95                     3  ... 

Caledonia  silt  loam 9.98  2-5 

Capron  silt  loam 6 .  86                     4  ... 

Westville  silt  loam 6.23                      7  B 

Other  loam,  bottom 5.81  5-10 

Miami  silt  loam 5.43                     5  A 

The  tracts  were  sorted  on  the  basis  of  these  indexes  into  two  groups: 
those  with  productivity  under  5  and  those  with  productivity  of  5  or  more. 
The  averages  of  various  factors  are  shown  in  Table  1  (A).  In  compari- 
son with  the  farms  on  the  better  soils,  those  on  poorer  soils  had  higher 
loan  ratios  (percent  that  mortgage  was  of  appraised  value),  more  dairy 
cows,  a  smaller  percent  of  land  in  cropland,  a  smaller  percent  of  cropland 
in  soil-depleting  crops,  and  a  higher  percent  of  cropland  in  hay  and 
rotation  pasture.  These  differences  reflect  greater  adaptation  of  these 
poorer  lands  to  hay  and  pasture.  The  average  corn  yield  ratings  did  not 
differ  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected  (2.3  bushels),  but  this  small 
difference  may  reflect  a  tendency  to  use  the  best  land  on  the  poorer  farms 
for  corn.  Data  were  not  available  to  indicate  the  use  made  of  the  larger 
grain  crops  on  the  farms  with  better  soils  ;  the  appraisal  records  did  not 
indicate  more  hogs  on  these  farms. 

B.  Topography. — Data  permitted  grouping  225  farms  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  topography,  i.e.  level,  undulating,  and  rolling 
(Table  1  (B)).  The  various  averages  do  not  indicate  such  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  topography  and  soil  quality  as  was  found  in  the  Ver- 
milion county  study.  In  comparison  with  the  level  farms,  those  on  rolling 
land  had  fewer  crop  acres,  lower  appraised  values,  higher  loan  ratios, 
about  one  more  cow  per  farm  (the  highest  number  was  on  the  undulating 
farms),  a  smaller  percent  of  land  in  cropland,  a  slightly  smaller  percent 


'Soil  Report  No.  65.  Agr.   Exp.   Sta.,  Univ.   of   Illinois.    On  the   scale  used,  a 
rating  of  1.0  represents  land  best  adapted  to  crops,  and  10.0  that  poorest  adapted. 
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upland  in  soil-depleting  crops,  a  slightly  higher  percent  of  cropland 
in  hay  and  pasture,  and  only  about  half  as  many  hogs. 

C.  Size  of  Farm-  The  farms  were  divided  into  two  groups  according 
to  size:  150  acres  or  nunc,  and  less  than  150  acres  (Table  1  (C)).  The 
larger  farms  had  marly  twice  as  many  crop  acres,  about  60  percent  more 
cows,  and  over  twice  as  many  hogs  as  the  smaller  ones.  These  larger 
farms  were  valued  lower  per  acre,  had  higher  loan  ratios,  a  smaller 
percent  of  land  in  cropland,  a  larger  percent  of  cropland  in  soil-depleting 
crops,  and  a  smaller  percent  of  cropland  in  hay  and  pasture.  The  soils 
were  similar.  The  larger  number  of  cows  per  acre  in  cropland  on  the 
smaller   farms  indicates  slightly  greater  intensity  on  such   farms. 

D.  Date  Loan  Was  Closed. — The  loans  made  after  1934  were  for 
smaller  amounts  than  loans  made  before  1934,  reflecting  the  decline  in 
land  values  i  Table  1  (  L) )  ) .  The  farms  in  both  groups  were  quite 
similar;  those  on  which  loans  were  made  after  1934,  however,  reported 
nearly  3  more  cows,  in  part  reflecting  a  tendency  toward  more  cows  in 
the  later  period  in  the  county  as  a  whole.  In  spite  of  a  smaller  loan  per 
acre  on  the  loans  made  after  1934,  $51.92  compared  with  $63.83,  the 
average  loan  ratio  was  10  percent-points  higher  in  the  later  period. 

E.  Tenure. — About  two-thirds  of  these  farms  were  operated  by 
owners  (Table  1  (E)).  The  only  significant  difference  between  these 
two  groups  is  that  the  tenant  farms  had  about  one-third  more  crop  acres, 
fewer  cows,  and  lower  loan  ratios.  Differences  in  land  use  were  not 
significant. 

F.  J'alue  of  Land. — Land  value  averages  were  influenced  by  the  time 
when  the  loan  was  made,  as  well  as  by  differences  in  productivity  and 
other  factors  affecting  value  (Table  1  (F)).  The  principal  differences 
between  the  high-  and  low-priced  farms  were  that  the  former  had  lower 
debt  ratios,  a  higher  percentage  of  land  in  cropland,  and  somewhat  better 
soils     both  as  measured  by  corn  yields  and  soil  ratings. 

< i.  Loan  Ratios.  The  higher  loan  ratios  accompanied  lower  land 
values,  but  this  partly  reflected  the  later  date  at  which  many  of  the  loans 
were  made.  Corn  yields  and  soil  ratings  indicated  but  little  differences  in 
productivity  anion-  the  three  groups  shown  in  the  table.  The  chief 
organization  difference  among  the  groups  was  mor«  cows  on  the  farms 
with  high  debts.  No  significant  differences  in  intensity  of  cropping  were 
indicated.  The  increased  number  of  cows  may  reflect  a  trend  toward 
more  cows  in  the  area  (see  Section  I)  above),  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  if  debts  affected  organization  in  the  area,  the  number  of  cows, 
the  chiel  source  of  money  income,  would  be  increased. 
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Table  2. — Differences  in  249  Boone  County,  Illinois,  Mortgaged  Farms, 

1935  Land-Use  Data,  Grouped  by  Soil  Quality  and  Loan 

Ratio,  and  by  Tenure  and  Loan  Ratio 


Loan  ratios 


Acres 

Num- 

in 

ber 

crop- 

land 

Appraised 

value  per 

acre 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

of  crop- 

of crop- 

Rated 
yield 

Loan 

Dairy 

of  land 

land  in 

land  in 

ratio 

cows 

in  crop- 

soil-de- 

hay and 

of 

land 

pleting 

rotation 

(%) 

crops 

pasture 

(bu.) 

Soil 

rating 


A.  Soil  Ratings — Under  5 


Low 

54 

98.8 

$135.60 

32  5 

13  3 

83.9 

79.8 

19.2 

35.9 

3.4 

Medium 

47 

105.6 

130.90 

49.7 

14.9 

80.3 

78.0 

20.9 

36.7 

3  6 

High 

35 

106.3 

109.60 

65.7 

16.3 

85.7 

76.9 

22.4 

37.4 

3.5 

Difference  or  total 

136 

+7.5 

$-26.00 

+33.2 

+3.0 

+  1.8 

-2.9 

+3.2 

+  1.5 

+0.1 

B.  Soil  Ratings — 5  and  Over 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Difference  or  total 


35 

95.6 

33 

117.2 

45 

94.0 

113 

-1.6 

$110.30 

109.70 

92.10 

1-18.20 


36  2 

14  4 

74.6 

74.8 

23.1 

33.8 

41.4 

17 .6 

77.0 

75.0 

22.1 

34.6 

66.8 

18.7 

78.5 

75.7 

22.1 

34.4 

+30.6 

+4.3 

+3.9 

+0.9 

-1.0 

+0.6 

5  6 
5.6 
5.5 
-0.1 


C.  Owners 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Difference  or  total 


42 

85.0 

$120.70 

34  7 

15  2 

78.6 

77.2 

21   1 

34  7 

48 

91.0 

128.50 

49.5 

16.2 

79.6 

75.3 

22.9 

36.1 

55 

97.6 

102.30 

66.4 

18.3 

81.4 

74.0 

24.8 

36.2 

145 

+12.6 

$-18.40 

+31.7 

+3.1 

+2.8 

-3.2 

+3.7 

+  15 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

+0.1 


D.  Tenants 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Difference  or  total 


38 

117.5 

$121.90 

31 .6 

13.4 

80.9 

79.4 

19.2 

35.2 

37 

128.9 

117.00 

48.8 

14.8 

77.8 

78.2 

20.1 

35.5 

20 

109.0 

90.20 

66.6 

15.6 

81.8 

78.8 

18.0 

34.0 

95 

-8.5 

$-31.70 

+35.0 

+2.2 

+0.9 

-0.6 

-1.2 

-1.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

+0.4 


E.  Loans  Made  Before  1934 


Low 

45 

92.5 

$155  50 

35  8 

12.0 

80.9 

79.8 

18.3 

35.0 

4  3 

Medium ; 

44 

108.4 

144.80 

47.2 

15.6 

79.3 

76.7 

21.6 

36.8 

4.2 

High 

7 

125.1 

98.30 

71.7 

18.4 

81.1 

73  3 

23.6 

35.9 

5.0 

Difference  or  total 

96 

32.6 

$-57.20 

+35  9 

+6.4 

+0.2 

-6.5 

+5  3 

+0.9 

+0.7 

F.  Loans  Made  in  1934  and  After 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Difference  or  total 


45 

102.1 

36 

112.9 

75 

97.9 

156 

-4  2 

$96.40 

32.2 

15.9 

79.3 

76.4 

22.7 

35.1 

94.40 

52.7 

17.0 

78.5 

76.9 

21.2 

34.7 

99.90 

65.9 

17.8 

81.6 

76.6 

21.9 

35.6 

$+3.50 

+33.7 

+1.9 

+2.3 

+0.2 

-0.8 

+0.5 

4.3 

4.6 

4.6 

+0.3 


Two-Factor  Relationships,  1935  Land  Use 

After  grouping  the  records  by  soil  productivity,  tenure,  and  date  when 
the  loan  was  made  and  then  subsorting  by  loan  ratios,  the  averages  for 
various  factors  were  computed  (Table  2). 
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A.  Loan  Ratios  for  Farms  on  Better  Soils. — The  only  significant 
difference  was  more  cows  per  farm  on  the  farms  with  heavier  debts. 
These  farms  had  somewhat  more  cropland,  were  appraised  at  lower 
values,  reflecting  the  later  date  of  these  heavy  loans,  showed  a  slightly 
larger  percent  of  land  in  crops,  a  smaller  percent  of  cropland  in  soil- 
depleting  crops,  a  higher  percent  of  cropland  in  hay  and  pasture,  and 
were  found  on  slightly  better  land,  as  indicated  by  rated  corn  yields  but 
not  by  soil  ratings. 

B.  Loan  Ratios  for  Farms  on  Poorer  Soils. — The  only  significant 
difference  between  these  groups  was  that  more  cows  were  kept  on  the 
farms  with  higher  debt  ratios.  The  farms  with  higher  debt  ratios  had  a 
larger  percent  of  land  in  crops  and  were  on  slightly  better  soils. 

C.  Loan  Ratios  on  Owner-Operated  Farms. — The  owner-operated 
farms  were  consistently  smaller  but  had  more  cows  than  the  tenant- 
operated  farms.  The  principal  differences  in  the  owner-operated  farms 
when  grouped  by  loan  ratios  were  larger  farms,  more  crop  acres,  and 
more  cows  on  the  farms  with  higher  loan  ratios. 

D.  Loan  Ratios  on  Truant-Operated  Farms. — More  cows  were  kept 
on  the  farms  with  higher  loan  ratios,  as  in  the  other  group.  Other 
relationships  were  not  consistent. 

E.  Loans  Made  Before  1934. — For  the  96  loans  made  before  1934, 
the  size  of  farm,  as  measured  by  crop  acres  and  number  of  cows,  in- 
creased with  the  loan  ratio.  The  more  heavily  indebted  farms  had  a 
smaller  percent  of  cropland  in  soil-depleting  crops  and  a  larger  percent 
in  hay  and  pasture.  The  more  heavily  indebted  farms  were  on  slightly 
poorer  soils  as  measured  by  the  soil  rating  index.  Inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  cows  increased  by  a  larger  percentage  than  the  crop  acres,  a 
positive  relationship  between  debt  ratio  and  number  of  cows  was  indicated. 

F.  Loans  Made  During  and  .After  1934. — This  last  relationship  was 
also  indicated  by  the  loans  made  during  and  after  1934.  In  general,  the 
number  ol  COWS  was  higher  on  farms  where  loans  were  made  during  and 
after  1934  than  on  farms  where  the  loans  were  made  before  1934, 
and  the  number  of  hogs  was  lower.  The  larger  number  of  cows 
was  nut  explained  by  larger  crop  acres,  as  there  was  no  uniform  tendency 
for  size  of  farm  to  increase  with  debt  ratio  in  cases  where  the  loans 
were  made  in  1**34  or  later.  No  significant  differences  were  indicated 
in  cropping  sj  stems. 

In  general,  the  number  of  cows  on  all  farms  was  higher  in  the  group 
where  loans  were  made  at  a  later  date.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
figun  to  the  number  at  the  time  the  loan  was  made. 
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Table  3. — Differences  in  203  Boone  County  Mortgaged  Farms,  1935  and  1939 

Land-Use  Data,  Grouped  by  Soil  Quality  and  Loan  Ratios 

and  by  Tenure  and  Loan  Ratios 


Loan  ratios 


Num- 
ber 


Acres  in 

cropland 

1935 


Number 

of 

cows 


Percent  of 
land  in 
cropland 


Percent  of 

cropland  in 

soil-depleting 

crops 


1935      1939      1935      1939 


Percent  of 
cropland  in 
hay  and  rota- 
tion pasture 


Rated  yield 
of  corn 
(bu.) 


1935  I   1939 


Soil 

rating 


A.  Soil  Ratings  Under  5 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Difference  or  total 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Difference  or  total 


45 

103.2 

14.2 

84.3 

83.1 

77.8 

72.5 

21.0 

25.9 

35.9 

37.5 

41 

104.8 

15.0 

80.8 

81  0 

78.0 

74.8 

20.9 

24.8 

37.1 

38.2 

28 

107.6 

16.5 

85.8 

88.3 

78.6 

69.9 

21.0 

29.5 

37.8 

37.0 

114 

+4.4 

+2.3 

+  1.5 

+5.2 

+0.8 

-2.6 

0 

+3.6 

+  1.9 

-0.5 

3.4 
3.6 
3.5 

+0.1 


B.  Soil  Ratings,  5  and  Over 


26 

99.5 

15.5 

73.6 

73.2 

77.0 

66.0 

21.3 

33.3 

34.6 

35.2 

26 

125.3 

16.5 

77.4 

75.5 

74.8 

67.6 

22.7 

30.3 

34.4 

35.0 

37 

97.1 

19.1 

79.8 

78.6 

73.9 

64.3 

23.9 

34.2 

34.8 

35.2 

89 

-2.4 

+3.6 

+6.2 

+5.4 

-3.1 

-1.7 

+2.6 

+0.9 

+0.2 

0 

5  7 
5.6 
5.5 


Relationships  in  1939 

Land-use  data  were  available  for  1939  only  for  farms  cooperating 
with  the  AAA;  this  reduced  the  size  of  the  available  sample.  Averages 
for  1935  and  1939  are  shown  for  a  2-sort  grouping — soil  ratings  subsorted 
by  loan  ratios.  The  principal  change  between  1935  and  1939  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  percent  of  cropland  in  soil-depleting  crops  and  an  increase  in  the 
percent  in  hay  and  rotated  pasture  (Table  3).  However,  the  changes 
were  not  large,  indicating  that  in  this  area  only  small  adjustments  were 
necessary  between  these  two  years  for  compliance  with  AAA  programs. 

Any  correlations  with  loan  ratings  were  similar  in  these  samples  to 
those  shown  in  Tables  2  (A)  and  (B).  More  cows  and  a  higher  percent 
of  land  in  cropland  were  to  be  found  on  the  farms  with  higher  loan  ratios 
in  all  groups. 

Conclusion 

The  time  when  the  loan  was  made  is  shown  to  be  important.  In  gen- 
eral, loans  made  after  1934  represented  higher  loan  ratios  than  those 
made  earlier.  The  number  of  cows  tended  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
debt  ratio.  No  significant  relationships  between  cropping  systems  and 
debt  ratios  were  indicated.  Farms  on  the  less  fertile  land  and  on  the 
lower-valued  land  had  a  smaller  percent  of  land  in  cropland,  but  no  sig- 
nificant  difference   in  percent   of   cropland   in   soil-depleting  crops   were 

indicated. 

L.  T.  Norton  and  B.  D.  Parrish 
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BUYING  FEEDER  CATTLE  AT  COUNTRY  POINTS 

An  increasing  number  of  requests  have  come  to  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  for  information  regarding  the  sale  of  feeder 
cattle  at  country  points.  In  order  to  obtain  such  information,  representa- 
ti\cs  of  the  Station  visited  and  interviewed  last  fall  over  100  Illinois 
feeder  cattle  dealers  operating  at  country  points.  This  article  summarizes 
some  of  the  information  which  was  gathered  in  that  study  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  buyer  of  feeder  cattle. 

While  some  dealers  have  handled  feeder  cattle  in  the  country  for 
years,  much  of  the  business  is  a  recent  development.  Of  103  dealers 
interviewed,  47  had  been  operating  for  5  years  or  less;  23,  from  6  to  10 
years;  and  the  remaining  33,  for  11  years  or  more. 

1  m'  99  dealers  reporting  feeder  cattle  sales  in  1940,  19  handled  not 
more  than  500  head;  21,  between  500  and  1,500;  24,  between  1,500  and 
3,000;  20.  between  3,000  and  10.000;  and  15,  10,000  or  more.  Some 
dealers  had  other  business  in  addition  to  handling  feeder  cattle.  Such 
operators  might  handle  a  relatively  small  volume  of  cattle  on  as  low  a 
margin  as  an  operator  handling  many  more  cattle  but  depending  on  cattle 
operations  for  his  entire  income.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  operator 
would  have  some  advantages  in  procuring  larger  numbers  of  feeder  cattle. 

The  cattle  handled  by  the  dealers  interviewed  came  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources — from  public  stockyards  and  from  the  range;  from  the 
southwest,  west,  northwest,  and  from  Canada.  More  dealers,  however, 
reported  cattle  from  the  southwest  than  from  any  other  area. 

It  is  believed  that  many  dealers  emphasized  that  their  cattle  come 
direct  from  the  range,  even  tho  they  may  have  handled  many  cattle 
shipped  to  them  from  the  public  markets.  For  example,  the  dealers  re- 
ported handling  over  300,000  cattle  direct  from  the  range  in  both  1939 
and  1940,  whereas  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  listed  only 
215.000  quarantined  in  1939  as  coming  direct  from  the  ranges,  and  only 
138,000  in  1940.  While  the  Department's  records  may  not  be  complete, 
the  above  figures  carry  significance  for  the  buyer  of  feeder  cattle. 

Quality  of  cattle  handled.  The  bulk  of  the  cattle  seen  in  the  pens 
ot  dealers  visited  would  grade  medium,  medium  to  good,  good,  or  good  to 
choice  (using  the  standard  ['.  S.  feeder  cattle  grades).  Occasional  lots 
would  grade  chou  e.  (  >nly  two  of  the  lots  of  cattle  inspected  would  grade 
choice  to  fancy,  <<v  fancy.  Many  cattle  would  grade  only  common  and 
some  as  |.,w  as  inferior.  In  several  instances  dealers  described  pens  of 
cattle  as  choice  where  the  investigator  graded  them  as  good. 

Man)  feeders,  buying  their  own  cattle,  make  costly  errors  in  apprais- 
ing  cattle   grades.     First,    few    of    them   have   definite   grade   standards    in 
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mind.  They  compare  whatever  cattle  are  before  them — on  that  basis,  the 
better  animals  in  the  bunch,  even  tho  of  only  medium  grade,  may  look 
pretty  good.  Second,  many  are  misled  by  color — any  stock  with  white 
faces  passing  for  good  range  cattle,  and  any  black  cattle  passing  as  good 
Angus.  Third,  even  tho  they  may  have  some  idea  of  grades,  few  feeder 
buyers  are  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  of  sorting. 

In  numerous  instances  short  yearlings  were  mixed  with  calves. 
Doubtless  they  sold  as  calves  unless  buyers  objected.  Since  yearlings 
frequently  sell  $1.00  per  cwt.  below  calves,  a  feeder  can  scarcely  afford 
to  accept  them  at  calf  prices.  While  horns  and  tails  are  good  indicators 
of  age,  the  teeth  are  the  surest  guide.  However,  many  men  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  "mouthing"  cattle. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  grade  and  age  of  cattle  that  one  is  buying 
and  to  buy  them  for  what  they  really  are.  All  grades  and  all  weights  of 
feeder  cattle  have  a  place,  provided  they  are  fitted  into  a  suitable  feeding 
program,  in  the  hands  of  men  qualified  to  handle  them.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.  A  farmer  was  buying  a  small  bunch  of  good-quality  yearling 
steers.  While  he  was  slowly  looking  them  over,  the  dealer  said  to  the 
writer:  "Those  cattle  are  too  good  for  the  man."  He  knew  what  kind 
of  feeder  the  man  was  and  that  the  quality  of  these  cattle  justified  better 
handling  and  a  better  finish  than  the  man  would  give  them. 

Methods  of  sale.  Of  111  dealers  giving  information  on  this  ques- 
tion, 90  reported  that  over  75  percent  of  their  cattle  was  sold  at  private 
treaty;  9  reported  that  over  75  percent  of  their  cattle  was  sold  at  auction ; 
whereas  only  1  reported  that  over  75  percent  was  sold  by  salesmen  work- 
ing the  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  cattle  apparently  was  sold  by  weight.  Even  in  the 
big  auction  feeder  sales,  many  of  the  cattle  were  sold  by  weight.  At 
auction  sales  barns  and  community  auctions,  a  common  method  of  sale 
was  by  the  head. 

Financing.  Dealers  were  asked  whether  they  financed  feeders  buy- 
ing cattle  from  them.  Of  111  replies,  90  said  no,  while  21  said  they  did 
such  financing.  Much  of  the  financing  by  dealers  was  in  the  form  of 
title-retaining  notes — the  title  remaining  with  the  dealer  until  the  note 
was  paid.  Current  interest  rates  were  reported  as  4  to  6  percent,  with  5 
and  5 1/2  common.  Several  dealers  indicated  that  feeder  buyers  would 
pay  6  as  readily  as  5  percent. 

Risk  coverage.  An  important  problem  in  buying  feeder  cattle  is 
the  risk  from  sickness  and  possible  death  losses.  Shipping  fever  is  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection.  When  asked  whether  they  guar- 
anteed feeder  buvers  against  loss  from  this  source,  99  said  no.  12  said 
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they  did  to  some  extent.  Coverage  reported  as  given  by  the  12  dealers 
varied  widely,  a  few  doing  it  regularly,  others  giving  some  sort  of  guar- 
antee only  if  that  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  sale.  Any  guarantee 
of  this  kind  is  only  as  good  as  the  man  who  makes  it  and  should  be  in 
writing  to  avoid  any  disagreement  later. 

Reasons  for  country  selling.  There  appear  to  be  many  reasons  for 
development  of  country  selling  of  feeder  cattle  at  so  many  points.  A 
primary  one  is  availability  of  stocker  and  feeder  rates  (  85  percent  of  the 
fat  rate  )  to  practically  all  country  points  while  they  were  denied  on  ship- 
ments to  the  public  markets  since  January,  1932.  These  are  to  be  again 
available  to  the  public  markets  from  August  1,  1941.  Other  reasons  are: 
I  Operating  costs  are  lower  in  the  country;  railroads  have  furnished  yard 
and  pen  facilities  at  little  or  no  expense  to  dealers;  dealers  are  free  from 
supervision  by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration;  and  the 
dealers  meet  the  farmer  on  his  own  ground. 

Likewise  many  factors  may  influence  feeders  to  buy  at  country  points. 
Among  them  seem  to  be:  (  1)  Greater  convenience  of  buying  at  a  nearby 
point;  (2)  desire  of  many  feeders  to  get  cattle  immediately,  once  they 
decide  to  buy;  (  3 )  the  belief  of  feeders  that  they  avoid  paying  a  buying 
commission;  (4)  the  belief  that  they  are  getting  cattle  direct  from  the 
range  ;  (5)  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  to  send  an  order  to  a 
market  to  be  filled  when  that  particular  kind  of  cattle  are  available; 
(6)  the  feeling  that  the  feeder  is  doing  his  own  buying;  \7)  the  belief 
that  he  is  doing  his  own  sorting;  and  (8)  the  opportunity  to  buy  in 
odd-sized  lots. 

Problems  in  buying  feeder  cattle.  Five  aspects  of  beef  production 
operations  seem  to  be  important,  viz.:  (1)  planning  a  feeding  and  a 
marketing  program:  (2)  buying  feeder  cattle;  (3)  feeding  the  cattle: 
i  4  i  marketing  the  fed  cattle;  and  (5)  selling  consumers  on  the  increased 
use  of  beef.    <  >nly  the  first  two  will  be  discussed  here. 

The  importance  of  a  definite  feeding  and  marketing  program  seems 
obvious.  Yet  a  common  opinion  expressed  by  feeder  cattle  dealers  was 
that  less  than  one-third  of  feeder  cattle  buyers  had  a  definite  feeding 
program  planned  and  bought  the  kind  of  cattle  that  would  fit  their 
particular  program.  Certainly  a  carefully  considered  program  making  use 
of  sound  information  regarding  seasonal  and  cyclical  price  trends  and  of 
available  market  data  helps  to  take  much  of  the  gamble  out  of  cattle 
feeding. 

In  regard  to  the  buying  of  the  feeders,  it  is  pertinent  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  average  feeder  is  qualified  to  select  and  buy  his  own 
cattle,  or  whether  he  would  do  well  to  employ  a  competent  person  to 
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assist  with  the  buying.  When  questioned  concerning  this  problem,  feeder 
cattle  dealers  commonly  estimated  that  only  10%  of  the  cattle  feeders 
are  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  selecting  and  buying  their  own  feeder  stock. 

Whether  cattle  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  public  stockyards,  from  a 
country  dealer,  or  on  the  range,  determines  to  a  considerable  extent  what 
sort  of  buying  assistance  should  be  sought.  At  the  public  markets,  some 
of  the  large  commission  firms  employ  men  who  specialize  in  buying 
feeder  cattle  and  become  highly  skilled  in  this  line.  In  country  buying,  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  feeder  who  is 
a  good  judge  of  cattle  as  well  as  a  keen  trader.  However,  one  should 
guard  against  employing  a  person  who  has  any  financial  interest  in  the 
cattle  under  consideration  or  who  is  being  paid  any  commission  by  the 
owner  or  seller  of  the  cattle.  This  latter  practice  is  much  more  common 
than  is  generally  realized.  The  weight  of  experience  is  against  individual 
feeders  going  west  to  buy  small  lots  of  feeders  on  the  range. 

The  question  of  weights  has  many  angles.  Three  of  them  are: 
(1)  Time  of  weighing  and  the  fill  on  the  cattle;  (2)  dependability  of  the 
scale;  and  (3)  amount  of  test  load  used  in  testing  the  scale.  Public 
market  scales  are  now  usually  tested  with  20,000  to  30,000  pounds  of 
standard  test  wreights.  On  the  other  hand,  country  scales  are  seldom 
tested  with  more  than  3,000  pounds  of  standard  test  weights.  The  sound 
practice  is  to  buy  feeder  cattle  by  weight,  weighed  on  scales  of  demon- 
strated accuracy. 

The  real  cost  of  feeder  cattle  is  influenced  directly  by  (1)  the  price 
per  pound;  (2)  the  weight  of  the  cattle;  (3)  the  grade  and  sort,  in  rela- 
tion to  price;  and  (4)  the  health  (and  thrift)  of  the  cattle. 

The  axiom  "Well  bought  is  half  sold,"  is  particularly  true  in  buying 

feeder  cattle. 

R.  C.  Ashby 
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CHANGES  IN  NET  WORTH  OF  180  ILLINOIS 
FARM  FAMILIES,  1940 

An  average  increase  in  net  worth  of  $783  was  shown  by  180  Illinois 
farm  families  who  kept  complete  Farm  Account  and  Home  Account 
records  during  1940.  The  families  listed  all  their  assets  and  liabilities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  again  at  the  end.  This  information  con- 
stituted the  net  worth  statement  which  was  kept  in  addition  to  a  record 
of  all  the  cash  income  and  expenses.  These  records  were  kept  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  County  Farm  Bureaus,  the  County  Home  Bureaus,  and  the 
Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Home  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  fact  that  these  families  were  interested  in 
keeping  such  accounts  would  indicate  that  they  represent  the  more  pro- 
gressive type  of  family.  The  financial  progress  of  a  family  may  be 
measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  by  using  the  change  in  net  worth 
as  an  indicator. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  the  net  worth  to  be  increased  more  rapidly 
during  the  year  as  the  net  cash  receipts  increased   (Table  1).    Several 


Table  1. — Differences  in  Net  Worth  of  180  Illinois  Farm  Families 
According  to  Net  Cash  Receipts,  1940 


Net  cash  receipts  group 

Item 

Average, 
1940 

Under 
$1000 

$1000- 
2000 

$2000- 
3000 

$3000- 
4000 

$4000- 
and  over 

Number  of  records 

180 
231 

$23  581 

6  025 

$17  556 

$24  405 

6  066 

$18  339 

$  +783 

$  1  208 

17 
161 

$13  729 
3  569 

71 
216 

$14  592 

3  196 

$11  396 

$15  126 

3  291 

$11  835 

$  +439 

$   979 

42 
224 

?25  371 

7  301 

$18  070 

$25  897 

7  190 

$18  707 

$  +637 

$  1  291 

20 

274 

$il    114 

7  350 

$24  764 

$32  717 

6  770 

$25  947 

$  +  1  183 

$  1  484 

30 
286 

$42  242 

11  440 

$10  160 

$14  306 

3  802 

$10  504 

$  +344 

$   708 

$30  802 

$44  459 

11  873 

$32  586 

Change  in  net  worth  during  1940 
Adjusted  cash  living  expenses*.  . 

$+1  784 
$  1  735 

"Cash  living  expenses  adjusted  by  the  inventory  change  of  house  furnishings,  clothing,  residence,  and 
family  share  of  the  automobile. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Fig.  1. — Differences  in  Adjusted  Cash  Living  Expenses  and  the  Change 

in  Net  Worth  of  180  Illinois  Farm  Families  According 

to  the  Net  Cash  Receipts,  1940 


factors  must  be  considered  in  explaining  this  relationship.  One  of  im- 
portance is  the  larger  beginning  and  ending  net  worth  of  the  families 
with  higher  cash  receipts.  This,  as  well  as  the  increased  number  of  acres 
per  farm  from  group  to  group  indicates  a  larger  volume  of  business  on  the 
farms  with  higher  cash  incomes.  This  relationship  of  higher  income  and 
larger  size  of  farm  is  prevalent  during  years  when  farming  is  generally 
profitable.   An  example  of  such  a  year  was  1940. 

If  it  is  profitable  to  carry  on  a  business,  then  the  larger  the  business, 
the  higher  will  be  the  income.  Similarly,  when  it  is  unprofitable  to 
operate,  the  larger  the  business  the  larger  the  losses  will  be  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  losses  for  a  smaller  business.  The  efficiency  with  which 
the  farm  business  is  handled  is  another  important  factor  in  determining 
the  net  cash  receipts.  Income  from  sources  other  than  the  farm  business 
may  be  of  importance  in  a  few  cases  where  other  farms  are  owned  and 
rented  out  or  sideline  businesses  are  operated. 

That  an  increase  in  net  cash  receipts  is  important  in  increasing  the 
quality  of  living  as  measured  by  living  expenses  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
adjusted  cash  living  expenses  (see  footnote,  Table  1)  increased  consist- 
ently as  the  net  cash  receipts  increased.  The  change  in  this  item  from 
group  to  group  was  more  regular  than  the  change  in  net  worth  (Fig.  1). 
In  the  lowest  net  cash  receipts  group,  about  twice  the  amount  was  used 
for  living  as  was  used  to  increase  the  net  worth,  whereas  in  the  highest 
group  about  the  same  amount  went  to  each.  This  indicates  that,  generally 
speaking,  as  family  earnings  reached  a  higher  level  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  earnings  goes  toward  an  increased  net  worth.    Thus  current  living 
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Table  2. — Differences  in  Net  Worth  of  180  Illinois  Farm  Families 
According  to  Net  Family  Earnings,  1940 


Net  family  earnings  group 

Item 

Average, 
1940 

Under 
$1500 

$1500- 
2500 

$2500- 
3500 

$3500- 
4500 

$4500 
and  over 

180 

231 

$23  581 

6  025 

$17  556 

$24  405 

6  066 

$18  339 

$    +783 

12 
48 
50 
45 
37 

$  1   208 

33 

177 

$14  310 

2  347 

$11  963 

$14  171 

2  514 

$11   657 

$    -306 

10 
9 
4 
10 
10 

$       809 

57 
218 

$16  233 
3  999 

$12   234 

$16  346 

3  925 

$12   421 

$    +187 

10 
11 
14 
14 
18 

$  1   087 

.  46 
220 

$21   958 

6  185 

$15   773 

$23   159 

6  511 

$16  648 

$    +875 

12 
15 
11 
13 

7 

$   1    212 

19 
294 

$33   745 

11   221 

$22  524 

$35  002 

11    178 

$23  824 

$  +  1   300 

15 
4 
9 
4 
2 

$   1   597 

25 

304 

Total  beginning  assets 

Total  beginning  liabilities 

$47  831 

11   254 

$36  577 

Total  ending  assets 

$50  526 
10  931 

Ending  net  worth 

Change  in  net  worth  during  1940 

Tenure 

Years  on  present  farm 

Number  of  owners 

Part-owners 

$39  595 
$+3  018 

18 
9 

12 
4 

0 

Adjusted  cash  living  expenses.  .  . 

$   1    710 

conditions  are  improved  up  to  a  certain  point  before  capital  investments 
are  greatly  increased. 

Net  family  earnings  (the  amount  of  money  available  for  adjusted 
cash  living  expenses,  interest  payments,  and  life  insurance  protection, 
plus  the  value  of  farm- furnished  goods  and  the  change  in  net  worth) 
indicate  essentially  the  same  relationship  between  living  costs  and  capital 
investments  as  was  shown  when  net  cash  receipts  were  used  as  the 
sorting  factor.  The  higher  the  net  family  earnings,  which  covers  both 
the  living  cost  and  the  change  in  net  worth,  the  greater  the  proportionate 
increase  in  net  worth.  For  example,  in  the  last  two  groups,  a  difference 
of  only  $113  was  noted  in  the  adjusted  cash  living  expenses,  but  the 
difference  in  the  increase  in  net  worth  was  more  than  $1,700  (Table  2). 
In  the  lowest  net  family  earnings  group,  a  decrease  in  the  average  net 
worth  occurred.  A  comparison  of  the  two  diagrams  of  Fig.  2  shows  the 
relative  increases  in  living  costs  and  changes  in  net  worth  when  the  180 
families  were  grouped  according  to  the  net  family  earnings. 

The  total  investment  and  the  average  increases  in  net  worth  were 
higher  for  those  families  having  larger  net  family  earnings.  Essentially 
the  same  reasons  can  be  given  to  explain  their  relationship  as  were  given 
to  explain  the  relationship  between  total  investment  and  net  cash  receipts. 

The  tenure  pattern  of  the  different  net  family  earning  groups  differed 
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Fig.  2. — Differences  in  Adjusted  Cash  Living  Expenses  and  the  Change  in 

Net  Worth  of  180  Illinois  Farm  Families  According 

to  the  Net  Family  Earnings,  1940 


considerably  (Table  2).  One  half  of  the  records  were  in  the  two  lower 
net  family  earnings  groups  and  one  half  in  the  three  higher  groups.  For 
the  90  families  with  the  lower  net  family  earnings  38  were  owners  or 
part-owners  and  52  w-ere  tenants.  In  contrast,  of  the  90  families  with 
higher  earnings  60  were  owners  or  part-owners  whereas  30  (or  one-third) 
were  tenants.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  owners  would  have  a  larger  invest- 
ment, and  although  they  have  larger  debts  they  have  a  larger  net  worth. 
The  average  number  of  years  spent  on  the  present  farm  varied  from 
10  for  the  lowest  group  to  18  for  the  highest  earnings  group.  Thus,  a 
fairly  stable  tenure  has  been  achieved  even  for  the  lowest  net-family- 
earnings  group.  This  factor  is  very  important  and  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  interpreting  these  data. 

I  he  180  families  were  divided  into  four  groups  according  to  their 
tenure  status  (Table  3).  As  would  be  expected,  since  only  the  assets 
owned  by  the  family  were  included,  the  owners  and  part-owners  had 
considerably  more  invested  than  the  tenants.  The  liabilities,  including 
real  estate  mortgages  as  well  as  other  borrowed  money,  were  also  higher 
for  the  owners  and  part-owners.  The  adjusted  cash  living  expenditures 
varied  from  $1,015  for  the  unrelated  tenants  to  $1,321  for  the  full 
owners  a  difference  of  only  $306.  The  increase  in  net  worth  was  $787 
for  the  owners  and  only  $450  for  the  unrelated  tenants.  There  was  a 
difference  of  only  9  acres  between  the  number  of  acres  operated  by  the 
owners  and  the  unrelated  tenants,  while  the  net  worth  of  the  operator 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  over  four  times  as  large  for  the  owned 
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Table  3. — Differences  in  Net  Worth  of  180  Illinois  Farm  Families 
According  to  Tenure,  1940 


Tenure  groups 

Item 

Average, 
1940 

Owners 

Part- 
owners 

Related 
tenants 

Unrelated 
tenants 

Number  of  records 

Acres  per  farm 

Total  beginning  assets 

Total  beginning  liabilities 

180 

231 

$23  581 

6  025 

$17  556 

$24  405 

6  066 

$18  339 

$    +783 

$  1   208 

48 

208 

$40  905 

10  819 

$30  086 

$41    173 

10  300 

$30  873 

$   +787 

$   1   321 

50 

272 

$28  700 

7   169 

$21   531 

$30  248 

7  657 

$22   591 

$  +  1   060 

$   1   293 

45 

235 

$11   549 

3   111 

$  8  438 

$12  382 

3   199 

$  9   183 

$    +745 

$  1   154 

37 

199 

$  8  820 

1   802 

$   7  018 

Total  ending  assets 

$  9  377 
1   909 

$   7  468 

Change  in  net  worth  during  1940 .  . 
Adjusted  cash  living  expenses.  .  .  . 

$    +450 
$  1  015 

farms.    Some  of   the  differences   in  increase  in  net  worth  and   in  the 

living  expense  can  be  attributed  to  payment   for  the  risk  involved  in 

owning  a  farm.    During  a  favorable  year,  such  as  1940,  the  relationship 

found  appears  to  be  reasonable.    In  an  unfavorable  period  the  opposite 

results  could  be  expected. 

L.  W.  Schruben 


TRENDS  AND  INEQUALITIES  IN  ILLINOIS  FARM 
REALTY  ASSESSMENTS 

Twenty  years  of  change  in  the  value  of  Illinois  farm  land  and  in 
assessment  values  assigned  to  it  have  not  erased  the  inequalities  burden- 
ing many  land  owners. 

Since  1936  the  assessed  valuation  of  land  and  improvements  in  Illinois 
outside  of  Cook  county  has  been  $1,150,000,000.  This  has  represented 
about  42  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  property  and  about  58  per- 
cent of  all  real  estate,  exclusive  of  railroads. 

Decline  was  shown  in  assessed  valuation  of  land  and  improvements 
in  downstate  Illinois  not  only  when  market  prices  of  land  were  falling, 
from  1927  to  1933,  but  also  when  market  prices  of  land  were  advancing 
from  1933  to  1938. 

Because  changes  in  tax  rates  often  offset  changes  in  assessed  values, 
a  better  index  of  trends  is  afforded  by  the  change  in  taxes  levied  per  $100 
valuation  of  real  estate.  From  1929  to  1933  taxes  per  $100  realty  value 
stood  at  or  above  110  percent  of  the  1926-1930  average.    From  1934  to 
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Fk;.  1. — Trends  in  Farm  Realty  Values  and  Total  Assessed 
Valuation  of  Lands  and  Improvements 

Statutory  assessment  ratios  of  one-half  value  from  1922-1926  and  full  value 
from  1927  to  date  partially  explain  the  precipitous  rise  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation  between  1926  and  1927. 


1938  taxes  per  $100  realty  stood  between  100  and  110  percent  of  the 
1926-1930  average.    In  1939  this  ratio  was  113  percent. 

Two  related  factors  may  offer  a  partial  explanation  for  the  marked 
stability  of  assessed  valuations.  First,  all  real  estate  is  reassessed  every 
fourth  year  (1931,  1935,  1939,  etc.).  Such  years  are  called  "quadrennial 
assessment  years."  Secondly,  there  appeared  to  be  a  definite  lag  in 
assessed  valuations  responding  to  changes  in  farm  realty  values. 

Illinois  Statutes  require  that,  "in  the  quadrennial  year  the  assessor 
must  inspect  and  appraise  even  parcel  of  property  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, placing  thereon  an  assessment  representing  its  fair  cash  value.1 
During  the  other  three  years  of  the  quadrennial  assessment  period  the 
duties  of  the  assessor  with  respect  to  real  estate  are  nominal.  "In  those 
years  he  merel)  makes  changes  arising  from  the  addition  or  destruction 
of  buildings,  from  the  plotting  of  lands,  and  from  the  removal  of 
property  from  an  exempl  status."2 


'Fail    cash    value   means,   under   the    Illinois   law,   markel    value   or   the   price 
which  the  propertj  will  bring  at  a  sale  involving  a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller. 
'Illinois    Assessors'   Manual,   Illinois  Tax  Commission   (1939),  page  86. 
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Table  1. — Farm  Real  Estate  Taxes:    Levies  per  Acre,  Index  Numbers  of  Levies 
per  Acre  and  Levies  per  $100  Value,  Illinois,  1922-1939 


Year 

Levies 
per 
acrea 

Index  num- 
bers of  levies 

per  acre 

(1926-1930 

=  100) 

Levies 
per  £100 

valueb 

Index  num- 
bers of  levies 

per  £100 
value  (1926- 
1930=  100) 

1939 

$   .95 

.91 

.87 

.83 

.79 

.72 

.72 

.92 

1.03 

1.16 

1.14 

1.12 

1.12 

1.14 

1.15 

1.08 

1.03 

1.06 

83.6 

80.1 

76.6 

73.1 

69.5 

63.4 

63.4 

80.9 

90.7 

102.1 

100.4 

98.6 

98.6 

100.4 

101.2 

95.1 

90.7 

93.3 

gl.04 

.98 

.98 

1.00 

1.02 

.95 

1.13 

1.16 

1.07 

1.04 

.97 

.94 

.85 

.82 

.74 

.72 

.66 

.68 

112.6 

1938 

1937 

106.1 
106.1 

1936 

108.2 

1935 

110.4 

1934 

1933 

102.8 
122.3 

1932 

1931 

125.5 
115.8 

1930 

1929 

112.6 
105.0 

1928 

1927 

101.7 
92.0 

1926 

1925 

88.7 
80.1 

1924   .. 

78.0 

1923 

71.4 

1922 

73.6 

Agricultural  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1940. 
bBased  on  data  of  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Springfield. 


A  graphic  presentation  of  the  indices  of  farm  realty  values  and  the 
assessed  valuations  of  land  and  improvements  (Fig.  1)  illustrates  the 
tendency  for  assessed  valuations  to  remain  fairly  constant  throughout 
each  quadrennial  assessment  period.  This  tendency  is  especially  evident 
following  the  1931  and  the  1935  assessment  years.  During  the  period, 
1931  through  1934,  farm  realty  values  were  lower  than  in  any  other 
quadrennial  assessment  period  included  in  this  study.  By  1933  farm 
real  estate  values  had  fallen  off  35  percent  to  65  percent  of  the  1931  level, 
but  by  1934  had  recovered  to  75  percent  of  that  level.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  farm  land  and  improvements,  however,  declined  less  rapidly. 
By  1933  the  assessed  valuations  had  dropped  only  12  percent  to  88  per- 
cent of  the  1931  level  and  by  1934  had  fallen  off  2  percent  more  to  86 
percent  of  the  1931  level. 

In  the  second  assessment  period  referred  to,  the  total  assessed  valua- 
tions again  showed  a  greater  stability  than  did  farm  realty  values.  By 
1938  farm  realty  values  had  increased  to  over  120  percent  of  the  1935 
level,  while  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  land  and  improvements 
dropped  six  percentage  points  below  the  1935  level  during  this  same 
period.  Assessment  periods  as  far  back  as  1923  show  similar  tendencies 
for  assessed  valuations  to  remain  more  stable  than  farm  real  estate  values. 

Allowing  for  (1)  the  9-year  attempt,  1926-1935,  to  apply  assessment 
ratios   above   50  percent   and    (2)    the   lag,   abetted  by  the   quadrennial 
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Fig.  2. — Trends  in  Farm  Realty  Values,  Taxes  per  Acre  and 
Taxes  per  $100  Values,  Illinois,  1922-1939 


assessment  procedure,  by  which  assessed  values  were  shedding  estab- 
lished figures  slowly,  it  appears  that  there  was  still  considerable  flexi- 
bility in  the  assessments  year  by  year  and  a  degree  of  agreement  of 
trends  with  the  market  not  altogether  to  be  expected. 

Changing  load  of  farm  realty  taxes.  Two  commonly  used  measures 
ol  the  tax  burden  are  taxes  per  acre  and  taxes  per  $100  value.  Indices 
nf  farm  realty  values,  taxes  per  acre,  and  taxes  per  $100  value,  based  on 
1926-1930  averages  and  covering  Illinois  as  a  whole  for  the  period  from 
1922  to  1939,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  Table  1. 

While  trends  in  farm  realty  values  were  generally  downward  from 
1922  to  1933,  taxes  per  acre  followed  different  trends  and  varied  within 
narrower  margins  than  did  realty  values.  Using  1926-1930  as  base  years, 
the  index  number  of  taxes  per  acre  was  93  in  1922  while  the  index  num- 
ber of  value  per  acre  of  Illinois  farm  real  estate  was  128  for  this  same 
year.  The  two  indices  are  brought  together  mathematically  in  the  late 
L920's  1>\  using  the  same  base  years.  Although  land  values  continued 
downward  from  1928  to  1930,  taxes  per  acre  increased  by  4  percentage 
points  over  the  1^28  level.  For  the  period  from  1930  to  1939  the  indices 
of  taxes  per  acre  tended  t<>  follow  trends  in  values  of  farm  realty  per 
acre. 
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Table  2. — Assessment  Ratios  and  Farm  Realty  Values  per  Acre, 
Illinois,  by  Farming-Type  Areas,  1935  and  1940 


Farm  realty- 
value  per 
acre* 


Assessment 
ratiob 


Farm  realty 

value  per 

acre* 


Assessment 
ratiob 


Dairy  and  truckc 

Mixed  livestock 

Livestock  and  grain 

Cash  grain 

General  farming 

Wheat,  dairy,  and  poultry 

Mixed  farming 

Grain  and  livestock 

Fruit  and  vegetable 

State 

Averages  for  areas  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (52  upstate 
counties) 

Averages  for  areas  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  (49  down- 
state  counties) 


(average) 
2121.79 
86.35 
89.95 
113.02 
58.68 
48.25 
33.49 
46.41 
29.98 

81.68 


(percent) 
34 
44 
46 
39 
49 
47 
41 
41 
56 

43 


(average) 
$106.40 
78.58 
78.00 
95.32 
51.91 
42.56 
25.65 
36.23 
23.20 

69.27 


(percent) 
37 
51 
50 
45 
51 
57 
49 
47 
66 

49 


$105.50 
49.93 


41 
46 


$91.00 
38.81 


47 
53 


"Census  values  as  of  April  1,  1940,  and  January  1,  1935. 

bAssessment  ratios  for  the  9  farming-type  areas,  for  upstate  and  downstate,  and  state,  were  com- 
puted by  weighting,  by  acreages  in  the  respective  counties,  the  county  assessment  ratios  in  Illinois  Tax 
Commission,  Survey  of  Local  Finance,  Vol.  VIII,  Tax-Rate  Limits  and  Assessment  Ratios,  1925-1940 
(1940),  page  14,  and  Illinois  Tax  Commission,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Annual  Reports  (1940), 
pages  20-21. 

"Cook  county  omitted. 


The  relationship  of  land  values  and  taxes  per  acre  as  expressed  in 
taxes  per  $100  value  indicates  that  assessments  per  $100  realty  value 
increased  from  66  cents  in  1923  to  $1.16  in  1932,  or  176  percent.  The 
1932  index  of  taxes  per  $100  value  was  25.5  percentage  points  above  the 
level  of  the  1926-1930  base.  Following  the  rather  sharp  decline  from 
1932  to  1934,  the  index  of  taxes  per  $100  value  has  remained  at  approxi- 
mately 8  percentage  points  above  the  1926-1930  level. 

The  increase  in  taxes  per  $100  value  indicates  that  the  declines  in 
assessed  valuations  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1  were  partially  offset  by  increases 
in  the  tax  rate  to  meet  the  relatively  fixed  costs  of  local  governments. 

Taxes  per  acre,  total  assessed  valuations  of  land  and  improvements, 
and  farm  realty  values  have  followed  similar  trends  from  1930  to  1941. 1 
An  analysis  of  farm  property  taxes  on  a  statewide  basis,  however,  fails 
to  reveal  the  inequality  with  which  these  taxes  were  distributed  among 
individual  taxpayers.    The  problem  of  tax  distribution  among  individual 


According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports,  the  average  tax 
per  acre  of  full  owners  reporting  real  estate  taxes  was  $1.15  in  1930,  and  99  cents 
in  1940.  Taxes  per  $100  of  value,  however,  were  $1.10  in  1930  and  $1.23  in  1940. 
Preliminary  release,  Series  Agr.   S-2  No.   10. 
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properties  involves  not  only  a  study  of  the  levies  of  local  taxing  units 
bul  also  a  measure  of  the  equity  with  which  these  taxes  are  borne  by  a 
given  class  of  property  among  the  total  properties  within  each  taxing  unit. 

Assessment  ratios  differ  among  farming-type  areas.  Assessment 
ratios  in  Illinois  for  1940  varied  among  the  individual  counties  from  25 
percent  in  Du  Page  county  to  73  percent  in  Pulaski  count}-.1  In  1935  an 
even  greater  spread  was  shown — 30  percent  in  Du  Page  and  95  percent 
in  Hardin  county.  When  counties  are  grouped  on  a  type-of -farming 
basis,  some  striking  differences  appear  (Table  2). 

In  both  1935  and  1940  the  assessment  ratio  in  the  49  downstate 
counties  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  assessed  at  about  $6.70 
more  on  each  $100  farm  realty  value  in  1935  and  $5.30  more  in  1940  than 
in  the  52  upstate  counties. 

That  the  assessment  ratios  were  lower  in  1940  than  they  were  in  1935 
is  logical  since  the  assessed  valuations  of  land  and  improvements  tended 
to  be  advanced  less  rapidly  than  farm  realty  values,  as  shown  by  the 
census  and  also  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  (Fig.  2). 

By  farming-type  areas  weighted  averages  of  assessment  ratios  varied 
in  1935  from  37  in  the  Chicago  dairy  area  (1)  to  66  in  the  extreme 
southern  fruit  and  vegetable  area  (9).  Thus,  $100  worth  of  land  would 
have  been  assessed  $29  more  in  Area  9  than  in  Area  1.  In  1940,  Area 
1  again  had  the  lowest  ratio,  34,  and  Area  9  the  highest  ratio,  56,  but 
the  spread  had  narrowed  so  that  $100  worth  of  land  would  have  been 
assessed  at  $22  more  in  Area  9  than  in  Area  1.  In  49  counties  in  the 
south  half  of  the  state,  the  ratios  for  1935  and  1940  were  53  and  46, 
respectively,  or  $6  more  on  each  $100  value  of  real  estate  in  1935  and  $5 
more  in  L940  than  in  the  52  counties  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  the  average  state  assessment  ratio  in 
L935  was  at  49,  by  1940  it  had  fallen  to  43.  Thus,  the  full  value  was 
missed  by  about  51  percent  in  1935  and  by  57  percent  in  1940. 

Inequalities  in  assessments,  however,  have  persisted  in  spite  of  lower 
i n< -lit  ratios  resulting  from  more  rapid  advance  in  market  value  of 
land  than  in  assessments. 

\\  bile  the  absence  of  state  levies  on  real  estate  may  seem  to  cut  down 
the  need  for  uniform  assessment  ratios,  that  need  persists  because  of 
Other  considerations.    Among  these  are:     (1)    taxing  units  that  overlap 

'An  a  ■  menl  ratio  is  a  percentage  computed  by  dividing  the  assessed  valua- 
tion "i  some  actuallj  transferred  properties  by  their  known  selling  prices.  Only 
bona  fide  voluntarj  transfers  are  considered.  Average  assessment  ratios  for  Illinois 
counties  foi  1928,  1938,  1939,  and  1940  arc  listed  in  Illinois  Tax  Commission, 
Survej  of  Local  Finance,  Vol.  VIII,  Tax-Rate  Limits  and  Assessment  Ratios, 
1925  run  i  1940),  page  14. 
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county  boundaries  still  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state;  (2)  assess- 
ments and  local  tax  rates  play  a  part  in  the  distribution  of  state  financial 
assistance  for  schools,  pensions  for  the  blind,  allowances  for  mothers  of 
dependent  children  and  emergency  relief;  and  (3)  railroads  and  other 
corporate  properties  which  cross  boundaries  of  counties  and  other  taxing 
units,  while  assessed  by  a  central  state  agency,  have  varied  ratios  applied 
according  to  their  location  in  the  state.  With  so  little  state-wide  uni- 
formity in  the  assessment  of  property,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  either 
for  inter-county  equalization  of  assessments  or  for  adjustments  in  state 
grants  proportional  to  departures  from  the  average  assessment  ratio. 

L.  D.  Malotky1  and  C.  L.  Stewart 


SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS   OF  THE   USE   OF  INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS   IN   FARM-IMPROVEMENT   CONSTRUCTION 

The  effective  demand  for  any  commercial  product  is  determined 
mainly  by  personal  preferences  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  poten- 
tial buyers.  The  industrial  producer,  in  addition,  is  concerned  with  the 
extent  of  the  prospective  market.  Six  million  farms  in  the  United  States 
which  have  an  approximate  building  value  of  13  billion  dollars  represent 
a  large  potential  market  for  new  improvements  and  the  repair  or 
remodeling  of  old  structures. 

Aside  from  farm  buildings,  other  constructions  on  the  farm,  espe- 
cially fencing,  drainage,  and  roadways,  constitute  additional  large  upkeep 
expenses.  Somewhat  overlooked  in  the  minds  of  many  people  is  the 
large  annual  outlay  which  farmers  are  now  making  for  the  purchase  of 
limestone,  rock  phosphate,  and  other  mineral  fertilizers  which  have 
become  more  essential  as  our  agriculture  has  reached  mature  or  declining 
stages.  The  scope  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
struction of  hard  roads  and  improved  roads  which  have  literally  pulled 
the  farmer  out  of  the  Illinois  mud  in  recent  years. 

A  survey  was  made  of  100  farms  in  Champaign  county,  including 
a  simple  questionnaire  which  covered  many  points  pertaining  to  farm 
construction.  When  one  views  the  older  structures  still  standing  in  this 
county,  he  is  impressed  by  the  use  of  glacier  boulders,  quarried  rocks, 
and  a  very  inferior  burned  brick  for  early  foundations.  In  many  of  the 
buildings  which  are  still  in  good  repair,  the  framework  especially  was 
constructed  of  native,  hardwood  timber.    Even  in  the  days  when  they 
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were  built,  the  farmers  chose  their  building  materials  in  accord  with 
their  personal  preferences  and  their  economic  means  even  though  their 
choice  was  limited. 

In  approaching  the  future  of  farm  construction,  it  is  well  to  recog- 
nize  that,  in  most  of  Illinois,  we  are  still  in  the  period  of  the  life  of  the 
first  major  buildings  which  were  built  on  the  farms  in  the  state. 
Materials  used  in  the  draining  of  Illinois  land,  which  began  about  50 
years  ago,  have  not  yet  deteriorated  to  the  point  of  replacement  in  any 
large  measure.  Therefore,  in  looking  into  the  future  of  farm-improve- 
ment needs,  we  must  consider  replacement  needs,  and  we  must  even 
anticipate  changes  in  practice  which  will  take  place  in  agriculture  in  the 
future  and  which  will  affect  structural  needs.  Furthermore,  as  we 
review  the  depression  period  which  has  been  severe  in  each  of  the  past 
two  decades  following  the  first  World  War,  we  must  recognize  that  farm 
people,  in  a  large  measure,  have  resorted  to  repairing  existing  equipment 
instead  of  incurring  greater  outlays  for  replacements  which  are  badly 
needed  from  the  standpoint  of  proper  housing  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
the  farm  family  itself.  Many  of  the  old  structures  were  so  well  placed 
and  so  well  constructed  that  they  still  lend  themselves  to  remodeling  and 
refinishing.  However,  such  a  policy  is,  at  best,  only  an  expediency  and 
cannot  be  carried  on  indefinitely. 

The  past  25  years  have  been  a  period  of  marked  change  in  farm 
practice.  Within  this  period,  the  tractor  has  replaced  the  horse  in  a 
large  measure  on  our  Illinois  farms.  One  of  the  problems,  for  example, 
that  the  farmer  is  facing  is  remodeling  the  old,  large  horsebarn  for 
better  adapted  uses  which  are  in  line  with  current  practices.  In  the  farm 
home,  the  introduction  of  electricity  on  a  large  scale  is  leading  to  the 
modernizing  of  old  residences  or  is  leading  people  to  look  forward  to 
the  construction  of  new  homes  which  will  include  electricity,  running 
water,  and  furnace  heat.  Perhaps  this  construction  will  take  many  of 
the  farmers'  dollars  for  a  few  years'  time,  but  with  it  will  come  a  large 
amount  of  building  construction. 

Another  item  resulting  in  changed  farm  practices  is  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  our  Illinois  agriculture.  This  mechanization  is  leading  to  larger 
farms  and  the  actual  razing  of  many  old  farmsteads  with  the  salvaged 
material  being  used  for  new  structures  or  for  the  remodeling  of  old  ones. 
I  he  tendency  to  store  farm  grain  under  the  present  ever-normal  granary 
plan  and  the  introduction  of  soybean  growing  through  a  large  part  of 
Illinois  have  both  led  to  a  need  for  additional  crib  and  bin  storage.  In- 
stead oi  the  horsebarn,  we  now  need  larger  machinery  sheds  to  house 
tractors,  trucks,  combines,  and  other  large  pieces  of  equipment  which 
require  i  onsiderable  space. 
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The  needs  are  evident.  The  farm  market  is  a  large  one  for  indus- 
trial products  of  many  kinds.  The  farmer  is  a  good  spender,  but  he  must 
have  the  necessary  purchasing  power  before  he  can  acquire  any  of  the 
improvements  that  he  would  like  to  have  on  his  farm.  Evidence  based  on 
more  than  22,000  farm  records  which  have  been  collected  over  a  14-year 
period  in  Illinois,  shows  clearly  that,  in  the  depression  year  of  1932  when 
farm  income  was  cut  to  more  than  half  of  the  10-year  average,  the  out- 
lay for  farm  machinery  dropped  to  40  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1929. 
Expenditures  for  farm  improvements  dropped  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  1926-1930  level.  In  depression  periods,  the  necessary  outlay  for 
interest  and  payment  of  principal  on  the  farmers'  debts  continues  so  that 
the  outlay  for  new  equipment  and  improvements  on  the  farm  drops  more 
than  does  the  farm  income.  When  an  approach  is  made  to  the  farmers' 
programs  for  improving  their  farms  and  for  the  use  they  will  make  of 
various  construction  materials,  we  must  recognize  that,  although  they  are 
good  spenders,  they  are  frequently  limited  by  insufficient  means  with 
which  to  buy  the  things  that  they  should  have  for  the  proper  improve- 
ment of  their  farms. 

What  can  we  forecast  with  regard  to  any  changes  in  the  farmer's 
outlay  of  his  income?  Where  the  farmer  formerly  produced  his  own 
power  in  the  form  of  horses  and  his  own  fuel  to  keep  that  power  oper- 
ating in  the  form  of  feed,  he  now  has  high  annual  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
replacement,  repairs,  and  fuel  for  his  mechanized  equipment.  He  must 
meet  these  expenses  regardless  of  the  price  he  receives  for  his  farm 
products.  Although  limestone,  rock  phosphate,  and  other  fertilizers  have 
been  used  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  no  large  proportion  of 
the  farm  land  in  Illinois  has  yet  received  the  amount  of  improvement 
which  it  needs.  The  current  AAA  program  has  been  a  definite  encour- 
agement toward  the  application  of  limestone.  In  1939,  Illinois  farm 
advisers  estimated  that  about  1,800,000  tons  of  limestone  were  spread. 
The  AAA  program  has  also  been  encouraging  the  growing  of  more 
legumes  which  are  widely  needed  in  a  permanent  agricultural  produc- 
tion program,  and,  as  a  result,  many  farmers  are  turning  to  more  live- 
stock production.  As  livestock  production  increases  in  volume  it  requires 
investment  in  shelter  space  on  many  farms  as  well  as  feed  storage. 

The  farmer's  dollar  will  tend  to  be  invested  where  it  will  yield  the 
maximum  return  in  satisfaction  or  in  profit.  Satisfaction  comes  mainly 
in  the  home  which  the  farm  provides  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
Profit  comes  mainly  in  making  the  farm  more  efficient  as  a  means  of 
producing  income.  More  efficiency  may,  in  turn,  lead  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  farm-improvement  plan. 
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So  many  little  items  of  investment  are  required  on  the  farm  that 
farmers  generally  tend  to  avoid  constructing  those  improvements  which 
require  the  highest  initial  cost  in  order  to  make  the  available  capital 
cover  the  greatest  number  of  needs.  Such  spending  leads  to  a  lot  of 
farm-repair  work  on  buildings  which  many  times  might  better  be  replaced 
as  a  long-time  policy.  It  also  leads  to  the  employment  of  cheaper  and  less 
durable  materials  in  farm-building  construction.  Here,  however,  the 
disparity  between  the  prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his  products  and 
the  prices  he  must  pay  for  many  manufactured  products  or  for  skilled 
labor  leads  him  to  give  his  attention  to  those  items  of  investment  where 
his  labor  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Modern  machinery  gives  the  farmer 
mure  free  time  between  rush  periods  in  which  he  can  do  a  large  amount 
of  construction  work.  Rather  than  pay  the  union  wage  scale,  farmers 
are  using  farm  labor  to  provide  a  large  part  of  the  improvements  which 
go  on  the  farm  at  the  present  time,  with  the  result  that  the  materials  used 
are  those  most  easily  adapted  to  the  skill,  or  lack  of  skill,  of  ordinary 
farm  labor.  A  correction  of  the  disparity  in  farm  prices  and  other  prices 
would  do  much  to  increase  the  farm  market  for  building  materials  as 
well  as  for  many  other  products. 

For  most  farmers,  any  improvements  which  they  put  on  the  land  must 
rate  high  from  their  utility  and  service  value.  Appearance  in  farm 
structures  is  secondary  to  utility.  If  skilled-labor  wages  remain  at  a  high 
level,  the  farmer  will  go  a  long  way  in  putting  in  his  own  improvements. 
This  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on  what  products  will  be  used  in  farm 
construction. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  approach  to  this  matter  of  farm  construc- 
tion is  to  examine  the  preferences  of  farmers.  The  100  farmers  inter- 
viewed were  asked  about  their  preference  in  material  for  foundations, 
walls,  floors,  and  roofs.  For  foundations  on  a  variety  of  farm  buildings, 
88  preferred  concrete;  4,  concrete  blocks;  1,  brick;  and  1,  tile.  For 
wall  construction,  85  out  of  93,  or  92  percent,  preferred  wood.  For  floors, 
90  percent  preferred  concrete  where  it  could  be  used.  For  roofs,  39  pre- 
ferred wood  shingle;  2?,  galvanized  iron;  18,  asbestos  shingle;  11, 
asphalt  shingle;  and  only  1,  slate. 

More  significant,  however,  are  the  farmers'  reasons  for  their  pref- 
erences. \\  hh  regard  to  the  use  of  concrete,  S7  replies  mentioned 
durability;  38,  less  skilled  labor;  21,  cheaper;  21,  easily  cleaned  and 
sanitar)  ;  20,  rat  and  termite  proof.  Many  who  mentioned  the  cheaper 
construction  of  concrete  had  -ravel  available  locally.  .Minor  expres- 
sions  lor  tin'  preference  of  concrete  included   "familiar  with  its  use." 

"eaS)    to   put    up."   "suitable    for   purpose,"    "water   tight,"   and    a    "native 
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product."  These  reasons  for  preference  quite  overwhelm  the  seven 
preferences  for  concrete  blocks.  The  8  recorded  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring concrete  blocks  included  durability,  rat  and  termite  proof,  cheaper, 
less  skilled  labor,  and  thermal  properties.  Preferences  for  brick  were 
mentioned  in  only  four  instances,  but  of  these  100  farms  few  were  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  houses.  Six  reasons  for  preference  of  tile 
were  widely  scattered,  but  included  durability,  cheapness,  fireproof, 
thermal  properties,  and  no  paint  needed.  Wood  construction  preferences 
which  apply  to  85  references  to  walls  and  9  references  to  floors  included 
cheaper,  familiar  with  its  use,  less  skilled  labor,  easily  remodeled  and 
repaired,  thermal  properties,  durability,  suitability  for  purpose,  attractive, 
and  a  native  product.  These  preferences  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  men  expressing  preference  for  the  reasons  stated.  The  use 
of  galvanized  iron  was  practically  limited  to  roofs,  and  the  preferences 
given  by  farmers  were  (1)  durability,  (2)  cheaper,  (3)  fireproof, 
(4)  easy  to  put  up,  (5)  rat  and  termite  proof,  and  (6)  less  skilled 
labor.  Wood  shingles  still  lead  as  the  preferred  type  of  roof,  and 
durability  was  the  preference  given  in  the  majority  of  cases;  others, 
however,  included  the  items  of  thermal  properties,  cheaper,  easy  to 
remodel  and  repair,  and  wind  resistance.  About  half  as  many  preferred 
asbestos  shingle  to  wood  shingle ;  the  reasons  were  durability  and  fire- 
proof. Asphalt  shingles  were  preferred  in  11  cases  mainly  because  of 
durability  and  fireproof  properties,  although  some  mentioned  that  they 
were  cheaper.  The  materials  preferred  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  struc- 
ture under  consideration,  but  the  reasons  given  indicate  that  farmers 
place  durability  and  economy  above  all  the  other  reasons. 

This  information  shows  that  farmers'  preferences  are  based  on  past 
experience.  If  changes  are  coming  in  the  future,  the  farmer  will  have 
to  be  convinced  that  the  changes  are  justifiable.  A  review  of  materials 
in  existing  improvements  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  expressed 
preferences,  especially  in  the  light  of  certain  trends  which  are  taking 
place  now. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  all  the  houses  on  the  100  farms  interviewed  had 
brick  foundations,  but  only  42  percent  of  the  houses  constructed  in  the 
last  25  years  used  brick  as  a  foundation  material.  The  other  58  percent 
have  concrete  and  concrete-block  foundations.  This  trend  is  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  construction  of  barns.  Only  48  percent  of  all  the 
barns  on  these  farms  have  concrete  foundations,  but  33  out  of  44,  or  75 
percent  of  all  the  barns  built  in  the  last:  25  years,  have  concrete 
foundations. 

Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been  replaced  as  a  side  wall  and  su- 
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perstructure  material.  Slightly  over  90  percent  of  all  the  buildings  on  the 
LOO  farms  surveyed  were  of  wood  construction,  with  no  indication  of  any 
tendency  to  use  some  other  material  in  preference  to  wood  in  the  future. 
Houses  constitute  the  only  possible  exception.  One  out  of  the  9  brick 
houses  found  was  built  85  years  ago;  the  other  8  have  been  built  in  the 
lasl  30  years,  but  they  were  constructed  either  after  the  old  house  burned 
down  or  in  periods  of  relative  agricultural  prosperity.  Asbestos  shingles 
are  gaining  considerable  favor  as  an  exterior  finish  for  houses.  Extend- 
ing concrete  foundations  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  as  a  partial  wall  in 
barns  lias  helped  keep  wood  the  primary  superstructure  material. 

The  reason  that  so  few  farmers  use  tile  or  clay  products  in  general 
in  farm-building  construction  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  answers  to  the 
question,  "What  do  yon  know  about  concrete  blocks  and  building  tile  as 
building  materials?"  Sixty  farmers  said  that  they  did  not  know'  enough 
about  these  products  even  to  offer  an  opinion.  Eighteen  knew  some- 
thing about  them,  and  only  nineteen  were  fairly  familiar  with  these 
products.  1 1"  these  building  materials  are  superior  products  both  physically 
and  economically,  farmers  are  not  aware  of  it. 

Another  view  of  the  need  of  replacement  of  buildings  on  central 
Illinois  farms  is  the  fact  that  the  houses  included  in  this  survey  of  100 
farms  averaged  40  years  in  age  ;  barns,  34 years;  corncribs  and  granaries, 
2<>  years;  machinery  sheds,  21  years;  poultry  houses,  21  years;  and 
garages,  21  years.  If  the  ages  of  these  buildings  are  compared  with  the 
years  ol  useful  life  usually  accepted  where  ordinary  care  is  given  to 
improvement,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  date  for  replace- 
ment of  these  buildings  still  lies  in  the  future.  An  inspection  of  farm 
buildings  shows  many  buildings  whose  original  structure  is  still  in  good 
repair.  Consequently,  we  must  look  forward,  perhaps,  to  larger  replace- 
ments in  the  future  than  we  have  yet  experienced. 

Additional  evidence  of  further  improvement  work  to  be  done  on 
farms  is  the  fact  that  V>  houses  still  have  dirt  floors  in  the  basement.  As 
far  as  barn  construction  is  concerned,  there  are  about  an  equal  division 
of  wooden  floors,  concrete  floors,  and  dirt  floors;  but  from  the  present 
trend,  eventually  mosl  of  them  will  be  concrete.  In  corncrib  and  granary 
construction,  mosl  of  the  corncribs  still  have  wooden  floors  although 
rete  is  jusl  coming  into  use.  Only  the  newer  constructed  corncribs, 
for  the  most  part,  have  concrete  driveways.  The  few  concrete-block 
corncribs  found  on  these  LOO  farms  were,  in  general,  well  liked  by  those 
who  used  them.  Iii  fact,  some  farmers  fell  that  they  could  crib  their 
•""I  a  little  earlier  with  safety  than  they  could  in  wooden  cribs.  How- 
farmers  were  nol  seriously  considering  the  construction  of  more 
■  on<  rete  block  cribs  because  of  the  high  initial  cost  involved. 
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The  survey  of  the  100  farms  included  information  on  the  construc- 
tion work  which  has  been  completed  during  the  past  10  years  and  that 
which  is  contemplated  in  the  next  5  years.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the 
100  farms  showed  major  construction  amounting  to  $140,895.  Nearly  29 
percent  of  this  construction  went  for  8  new  houses;  15  percent,  for  the 
purchase  of  limestone ;  10  percent,  for  new  corncribs  and  granaries ; 
8  percent,  for  remodeling  dwellings ;  nearly  7  percent,  for  paint ;  and  6 
percent,  for  new  barns.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  about  4 
percent  for  the  purchase  of  rock  phosphate,  went  for  remodeling  and 
major  repair  work.  However,  these  figures  represent  only  major  items 
in  the  farm-improvement  program:  the  total  annual  outlay  approaches 
half  again  as  much. 

An  expenditure  of  $112,035  is  anticipated  for  construction  in  the  next 
5  years.  Should  the  same  rate  of  construction,  however,  be  carried  out 
over  another  10-year  period,  as  compared  with  the  past  10-year  period, 
farmers  would  like  to  spend  50  percent  more  for  improvements  than  was 
spent  in  the  past  10-year  period.  In  the  next  5  years,  they  would  like  to 
spend  money  at  an  increased  rate  for  all  types  of  construction,  with  the 
exception  of  paint  and  new  roofs.  This  reveals  the  fact  that  farms  are  in 
need  of  major  structures  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  have  been  put 
on  the  farm  during  the  past  10  years.  Here  the  farmer's  preference  will 
be  conditioned  by  his  purchasing  power.  From  the  standpoint  of  farmer 
satisfaction,  convenience,  and  utility,  how  much  more  desirable  it  would 
be  if  the  immediate  business  activity  and  prospective  increase  in  farm 
income  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  could  be  used  for  farm  improve- 
ments rather  than  for  bidding  up  the  price  of  farm  land. 

The  following  data  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  producer  of  con- 
struction products,  but  the  question  is,  what  conclusions  can  he  draw 
from  them? 

1.  A  decided  trend  is  noted  toward  the  use  of  concrete  for  any  pur- 
pose where  it  can  be  easily  handled  because  it  is  durable,  sanitary,  rat  and 
termite  proof,  and  cheaper.  Any  competitor  should  remember  these 
points. 

2.  If  changes  are  to  come  in  farm  construction,  the  inertia  for  the  use 
of  wood  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  any  product  from  the  earth  which 
will  tend  to  replace  it,  especially  for  wall  and  roof  construction. 

3.  The  farmer  is  unfamiliar  with  a  number  of  construction  products. 
He  does  not  know  whether  he  can  handle  them  as  readily  as  he  can 
products  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  He  needs  to  know  what  they  will 
cost,  what  he  can  expect  from  them,  how  he  can  use  them,  and,  above  all, 
what   their    durability   is.     Salesmanship,    therefore,    will    be   needed    if 
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greater  use  is  to  be  made  of  concrete  blocks,  building  tile,  and  other 
materials  which  the  farmer  mighl  handle  with  farm  labor. 

4.  The  cost  of  construction  is  a  primary  item  to  the  farmer,  and  his 
preference  will  be  for  those  materials  which  he  can  handle  most  readily 
w  ith  unskilled  labor, 

5.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of  concrete  for  floors,  walls,  and  other 
purposes  raises  the  question  "Will  any  other  paving  substance  be  de- 
veloped  which  the  farmer  can  lay  more  readily  over  large  surfaces,  such 
as  feeding  floors  and  feed  lots,  in  order  to  care  for  his  livestock  to  best 
advantage?"  The  question  of  sanitation  and  durability  will,  of  course, 
be  of  major  consideration  in  substituting  any  other  material  for  concrete, 
but  this  field  can  be  further  explored. 

6.  Sanitation  is  becoming  a  larger  item  on  the  farm  in  farm  construc- 
tion, partly  because  the  farmer  is  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
avoid  parasites  and  diseases  and  partly  because  we  have  new  parasites 
and  diseases  to  combat  as  our  agriculture  grows  older. 

Finally,  in  any  change  in  construction  on  farms,  the  farmer  needs 
informative  education  which  will  give  him  facts.  The  introduction  of 
new  materials  in  the  past  has  led  to  dissatisfaction  in  so  many  instances 
that  tlu-  farmer  must  be  convinced  that  the  new  is  better  than  the  old. 
The  prejudices  which  are  created  by  a  poor  product  wrhich  might  just 
as  well  have  been  put  on  the  market  as  a  number  one  product  are  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Since  the  farm  market  is  indeed  a  large  one,  we  need, 
in  developing  new    materials,  to  develop  them  with  the  idea  of  building 

a  reputation.    Replacement  is  sure  to  follow. 

H.  C.  M.  Case 
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,'  ',11"    '"''    -"'"''    i«    foi    .mini..]   data;     the   second   is    for   current    .lata    from   which   tables 

1  mm., ,t   Business,  1936  supplement,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  subsequent  monthly 

foornoti    I.    ■Ilhnoi    I  rop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 

Statistical    Tables    for    Illinois    Crop    Report,   converted    from    1010-1914=  100    to 

100  by    multiplying    by   .7151.    •Agricultural    Situation,    Bureau   of    Agricultural   Eco- 

'   \.    Agricultural    Situation,    converted    from    1010-1914=100    to    1924-1929=100 

lated  from  data   furnished  by   Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics: 

''"'""    "u  ■'"•'lu    adjusted.     'Calculated    by    Department    of    Agricultural 

1  of  1  linoi  .     easonally   adjusted,     Data   on    receipts    from   sale  of   principal 

nmcnl    payments    not    included)    from    Farm    Income    Situation,    Bureau    of 

Economics    monthly    mimi  'Obtained    by    dividing    Index    of    [llinois    Farm 

In.6>b>    l"'1'  Paid  bj    Farmers  (column    I).    'Monthly  Indexes  of  Non- 

iltural     .in.l     National     Income,     Supplement,     August,     1037,     K.A.E.;      I'oultrv     and    Egg 

oi    Agricultural  Situation     'Special    B    L.   S.   release,    Ian.  24,    1941;    Survey  of  Current 

isonal   variation.    ''Federal    Reserve    Bulletin  of    Fed 
rrve  Hoard,  September,   1933  and  subsequent  issues;    Survey  of  Current   Business,  season- 
'Preliminary   estimate.    "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock' Statistics,  C'ir.    MS;     Monthly 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of 

United 

States  Agricultural 

and  Business 

Conditions 

Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 

Indus- 
trial 

.ind 
month 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices* 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers1 

U.S. 

in 

money5 

Illinois 

All  com- 
modities' 

Farm 

products' 

In 

money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

tural 
income8 

payrolls9 

produc- 
tion1" 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1923-25 

1935-39 

1929        

95 

M. 

7< 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
7" 
77 
78 

105 
88 

65 
48 

51 
65 
79 
81 
86 
69 
65 
68 

104 

62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 

99 
94 
80 
69 

71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 

103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 

103 

87 
53 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 

104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 

103 

103 

101 

97 

113 

107 
99 
86 
68 
62 
71 
76 
89 
94 
88 
93 

100 

110 
89 

68 
47 
50 
64 
74 
86 

102 
78 
92 

105 

110 



91 

1931 

75 

1932 

58 

1933 

69 

75 



1935 

87 

l'Jir,          

103 

113 



88 

l'ji'j          

108 



122 

1940  Auk 

77 

66 

69 

79 

71 

80 

101 

101 

106 

121 

Sept 

78 

66 

72 

79 

76 

84 

106 

102 

112 

125 

Oct. 

79 

66 

72 

79 

80 

98 

124 

103 

116 

129 

80 

68 

73 

79 

80 

101 

128 

103 

116 

132 

Dec 

80 

70 

74 

79 

86 

105 

131 

106 

122 

138 

1Y4I    l.in 

80 

72 

78 

80 

86 

90 

112 

108 

121 

139 

Feb 

81 

71 

76 

80 

84 

88 

110 

110 

127 

141 

Mar 

HI 

72 

76 

80 

88 

94 

118 

110 

131 

143 

Apr 

83 

74 

82 

80 

93 

100 

124 

111 

135 

140 

85 

76 

83 

81 

97 

108 

133 

114 

144 

150 

K7 

82 

87 

82 

96 

105 

128 

116 

152 

157 

July 

88 

86 

91 

84 

99" 

152 

160 

Aug 

90" 

87" 

92" 

85 

161" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

August 
1940 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1939 

1940 

June 

July 

August 

$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

l  < .  88 

1.39 

$  .43 

.28 

.67 

.41 

.74 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

9.15 

3.44 

.23 

1.59 

.16 

.13 

.25 

1.07 

6.05 

.80 

$   .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$   .60 

.26 

.66 

.44 

.63 

6.10 

9.10 

8.40 

66.00 

9.30 

3.10 

.25 

1.65 

.13 

.13 

.28 

1.05 

6.30 

.75 

$   .68 

.33 

.90 

.50 

1.25 

9.30 

9.90 

10.20 

80.00 

10.20 

4.35 

.34 

1.90 

.22 

.16 

.40 

1.25 

7.40 

.95 

$   .69 

.32 

.94 

.50 

1.34 

10.70 

9.60 

10.20 

84.00 

10.80 

3.90 

.35 

2.00 

.23 

.17 

.40 

.80 

7.10 

.90 

$  .69 

.32 

.97 

.52 

1.33 

10.80 

10.20 

9.90 

Oats,  bu 

Wlir.it,   bu 

Barley,  bu 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head .... 

82.00 

11.10 

4  30 

Butterfat.  lb 

.34 
2  05 

23 

Wool,  lb 

.16 

37 

75 

7   70 

.80 

1  "For  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  page  134. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION  COSTS  IN  1940 

For  the  past  28  years  the  University  has  assisted  farmers,  in  selected 
areas  of  Illinois,  in  keeping  cost  figures  on  crops,  livestock  and  livestock 
products  produced  on  their  farms.  The  results  of  the  first  25  years,  as 
they  pertain  to  crop  costs,  were  recently  published  in  Illinois  Bulletin  467. 
Farm  cost  figures  have  been  kept  on  a  number  of  farms  in  Champaign 
and  Piatt  Counties  since  1920.  The  1940  data  from  these  east-central  Illi- 
nois farms  show  a  continuation  of  the  rise  in  acre-costs  that  began  after 
the  low  year  of  1933. 

Hourly  costs  of  labor  and  power  advancing.  The  increase  in  acre- 
costs  of  crops  during  the  past  seven  years  was  the  result,  very  largely,  of 
the  increase  that  took  place  in  the  hourly  rates  of  labor,  power  and 
machinery  (Table  1).  The  hourly  hired  labor  wage  paid  in  1940  was 
nearly  double  the  wage  paid  in  1933.  The  number  of  work  horses  per 
farm  decreased  from  6  in  1933  to  3  in  1940,  yet  the  general-purpose  two- 
plow  tractors  were  used  100  hours  more  in  1933  than  in  1940.  This  18 
percent  decline  in  hours  of  the  use  obtained  from  general-purpose  tractors 
came  about  through  the  carrying  of  more  than  one  tractor  on  farms  that 
had  only  one  in  1933  and  the  acquisition  of  tractors  by  all  the  farm 
operators  participating  in  the  study  even  though  some  were  operators  of 
small  farms.  An  increase  in  the  investment  in  power-drawn  machinery 
grew  with  the  more  general  use  of  combines,  corn  pickers  and  pickup 
balers  which  accompanied  the  more  general  use  of  tractor  power. 

The  operating  expenses  per  acre  of  individual  crops  do  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  changes  in  hourly  rates  of  man  labor  and  power  because 
seasonal  conditions  affect  the  time  that  is  spent  in  the  field,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  crop  yields  often  affect  the  time  that  must  be  spent  harvesting  the 
crop.  However,  in  1940  the  operating  expenses  in  growing  corn  was  the 
highest  of  any  year  following  the  depression  in  1933.  The  operating 
expenses  in  producing  an  acre  of  soybeans  was  higher  in  1937  than  in 
1940  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  average  farm  price  of  soybean  seed 
used  on  the  farms  in  1937  was  $1.25  a  bushel  more  than  in  1940. 

1940  oat  and  soybean  yield  per  acre  not  in  line  with  preceding 
years.    In   Champaign  and   Piatt   Counties  the  year   1940  was   char- 
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Table  l      I  i n   Km  ex  \  oi   [ncw  vsing  Farm  Wages  and  Poweb  and  Machinery 
-i-  on   i  iik   Vcre-cosi  01   Corn   vnd  Soybeans,  1933-1940 


1933 
1934 
I93S 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

I'Mll 


Year 


Cost  per  hour 


Hind 
man 

labor 


*.16 
.17 
.20 
.21 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.29 


Horse 
labor 


.07 

10 

.11 

.15 

.16 

15 

16 

.20 


Two- 
plow 
general- 
purpose 
tractor 


JS.39 
.46 
.45 
.46 
.46 
.45 
.50 
.49 


Power- 
drawn 
machinery 

cost 
per  acre 


$1.03 
1  .04 

1  .24 
1  .11 
1  .46 
1.49 
2.16 
2.11 


( )perating  expenses 

per  acre" 


Corn      '  Soybeans 


f,  8.00 
9.01 
10.63 
10.35 
10.94 
10.59 
11.25 
12.09 


J  7.87 
8.10 
8.18 
8.30 
10.74 
8.44 
8.57 
9.28 


•Operating  expenses  include  all  costs  except  the  land  charge. 


acterized  by  subnormal  rainfall.  Nevertheless,  favorable  temperature 
conditions  and  timely  showers  during  the  critical  periods  resulted  in  an 
unusually  large  acre-yield  of  oats  and  brought  the  corn  crop  through  in 
generally  good  shape.  The  soybean  yield  suffered  from  the  dry  Sep- 
tember.  As  a  result  of  weather  conditions  threshed  oat  yields  were  69 
bushels  an  acre;  this  compared  with  the  average  oat  yield  of  39  bushels 
I  ii  acre  for  the  5  years  just  preceding  1940.  Weather  had  the  opposite 
ett\ct  on  the  1940  soybean  yield  per  acre  in  these  counties  reducing  it  to 
21.5  bushels  as  compared  with  a  28.5  bushel  average  acre-yield  during  the 
5  years  just  preceding  1940.  The  acre-yields  of  the  other  crops  on  the 
farms  were  in  line  with  what  had  been  obtained  as  an  average  for  the 
preceding  years. 

Cost  of  producing  corn  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties  in  1940. 
The  direct  expenses  in  growing  an  acre  of  corn  in  1940  up  to  the  time  of 
harvest  was  $7.97  without  including  taxes  or  a  land  charge  (Table  2). 
<  M  these  growing  expenses  the  cost  of  man  labor  was  16  percent,  power 
and  machinery  39  percent  and  seed  and  fertilizer  nearly  24  percent.  The 
net  operating  expenses  per  acre  of  corn  in  1940  was  $12.09,  when  the 
rises  of  harvesting  were  added  to  the  growing  expenses,  and  the  taxes 

?1.43  an  acre  added  and  then  the  credit  for  stalk  pasture  subtracted 
from  the  total.  The  average  estimated  value  of  the  land  on  which  corn 
was  grown  was  $133  an  acre.  When  interest  at  5  percent  on  this  land 
value  was  added  to  the  net  operating  expenses  it  gave  a  net  acre-cost  of 
\  yield  of  56  bushels  of  corn  an  acre  meant  that  it  cost  33.5  cents 
a  bushel  to  produce  corn  on  the  farms  where  cost  figures  were  kept. 

Cost  of  producing  oats.     The  unusually  high  acre-yield  of  oats  in 
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Table  2. — The  Cost  of  Producing  Crops  in  1940  in  Champaign 
and  Piatt  Counties,  Illinois 


Corn 

Oats 

Soy- 
beans 

Wheat 

Alfalfa 
hay 

Com- 
bined 

Threshed 

Clover 
hay 

Acres  in  crop,  per  farm 

Labor  and  power  per  acre 

Horse  hours 

80.5 
56.0 

7.40 

4.34 

4.56 

.31 

$   1.27 

.41 

1.77 

.93 

.80 

1.09 

1.70 

$  7.97 

$      .82 
.61 
.57 
.91 

.01 

$  2.92 

$10.89 

1.43 

6.65 

$18.97 

$29.65 
.23 

26.9 
66.5 

3.11 
.99 

1.57 
.21 

$      .26 
.09 
.36 
.39 
1.26 
.56 
.76 

$   3.68 

$      .59 
.09 
.41 

.87 

.03 

$   1.99 

$  5.67 

1.47 

6.73 

$13.87 

$17.29 
.40 
.65 

$18.34 

$     .193 

26.4 
69.4 

7.06 

4.11 

1.63 

.14 

$      .27 

.07 

.42 

.22 

1.25 

.86 

1.32 

$  4.41 

$   1.74 

1.07 

.49 

1.53 

.28 

.01 

$  5.12 

$  9.53 

1.51 

6.67 

$17.71 

$18.06 

.38 

1.42 

$19.86 

$      .229 

73.2 
21.5 

4.37 
.98 

2.67 
.63 

$      .84 

.15 

1.16 

.59 

1.82 

.61 

1.02 

$  6.19 

$      .40 
.07 
.30 

1.22 

.03 

$  2.02 

$  8.21 

1.41 

6.61 

$16.23 

$15.11 
.34 

28.0 
26.6 

3.69 

.42 

2.39 

1.24 

$     .45 

.06 

.94 

.39 

1.30 

1.14 

.92 

$  5.20 

$      .50 

.41 

.94 

.08 

$  1.93 

$  7.13 

1.33 

6.80 

$15.26 

$17.53 
.28 
.11 

$17.92 

$     .560 

9.2 

2.4 

13.94 

7.60 

2.49 

.49 

$     .75 

.46 

2.72 

$  3.93 

$  4.12 
1.68 
1.32 
1.22 

1.14 

$  9.48 

$13.41 

1.63 

6.74 

$21.78 

$     .64 

22.03 

$22.67 

$  9.00 

19.6 
1.3 

8.38 
3.63 
2.05 

Truck  miles 

COST  ITEMS  PER  ACRE 
Growing  costs 

.48 

Tractor  use 

$     .97 
.32 

1.82 

Total  growing  cost 

Harvesting  costs 

Man  labor 

Horse  labor 

$  3.11 

$  2.55 

.64 

1.24 

Combine 

Threshing 

Twine 

Machinery  and  truck  useb 

Cost  of  growing  and  harvesting .  .  . 

Taxes 

Interest  at  5%  on  land  value 

1.05 
.76 

.73 

$  6.97 

$10.08 

1.43 

6.48 

TOTAL  COST 

INCOME  PER  ACRE 

Grain  or  seed 

Pasture 

Straw  or  hay 

$17.99 

$  2.02 

.73 

11.13 

TOTAL  INCOME 

NET  COST  PER  BUSHEL  OR  TON 

$29.88 
$      .335 

$15.45 
$     .738 

$13.88 
$11.73 

sThe  picker  was  used  in  harvesting  corn  and  the  pick-up  baler  in  harvesting  alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
bThis  item  includes  machinery  for  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  and  truck  use  only  for  the  other  crops. 


the  area  in  1940  resulted  in  oats  being  produced  at  record  low-cost  of  19 
cents  per  bushel.  The  lowest  oat  cost  in  any  year  prior  to  1940  occurred 
in  1932  when  it  cost  24  cents  on  these  farms.  While  in  1940  the  gross  cost 
was  nearly  $4.00  an  acre  more  to  produce  oats  that  were  harvested  with 
a  binder  and  threshed  than  oats  that  were  combined,  the  net  cost,  after 
deducting  from  total  cost  the  value  of  straw  saved,  was  about  $3.00 
higher  for  the  threshed  oats.  In  1938  and  1939,  however,  combined  oats 
were  produced  at  only  about  90  cents  an  acre  less  than  threshed  oats  after 
giving  credit  for  the  straw  saved  under  both  methods. 

Soybean  costs.   Following  1932  the  cost  of  growing  and  combining 
soybeans  has  shown  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  yet  the  operating  expenses  an 
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acre  of  soybeans  in  1 ' >40  was  $5.25  less  than  on  these  farms  in  1930.  The 
net  operating  expenses  in  1940,  however,  were  nearly  75  cents  above  those 
of  1939.  A  contributing  factor  to  this  increase  in  expense  was  that  more 
beans  were  plana-. 1  in  rows  and  cultivated  than  ever  before.  More  time 
and  power  were  required  where  beans  were  cultivated,  but  the  4i/£  man 
hours,  approximately  one  horse  hour,  and  2^  tractor  hours  for  an  acre  of 
soybeans  grown  in  1940  are  very  low  when  compared  with  the  12  man 
hours.  17  horse  hours  and  W/i  tractor  hours  used  to  grow  and  harvest  an 
acre  of  soybeans  on  the  farms  in  this  group  that  raised  soybeans  in  1924. 

About  one-half  of  the  men  in  the  cost  work  owned  their  own  combines. 
The  combine  cost  for  an  acre  of  soybeans  shown  in  Table  2  as  $1.22  is 
figured  as  follows:  the  average  is  taken  of  two  figures,  namely,  (1)  the 
estimated  share  of  the  custom  rate  paid  that  went  for  the  use  of  the 
combine  without  the  accompanying  men  and  power  where  soybeans  were 
custom  combined,  and  (2)  the  cost  of  operating  combines  on  those  farms 
w  here  the  operator's  own  combine  was  used,  again  omitting  men  and 
power  costs. 

Cost  of  producing  wheat.  One-half  of  the  farms  included  in  the 
cost  study  in  1940  raised  wheat.  The  crop  has  shown  a  rather  consistent 
profit  above  production  costs  since  1932  but  not  as  much  profit  as  have 
corn,  soybeans  and  alfalfa  hay.  Reductions  in  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  in  the  harvesting 
costs.  In  1940  the  cost  of  combining  an  acre  of  winter  wheat  on  this 
group  of  Champaign  and  Piatt  County  farms  was  $1.93  where  about  one- 
half  of  the  combines  that  harvested  wheat  were  owned  by  the  operator 
of  the  farm.  The  cost  of  binding  and  threshing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  1926, 
the  first  year  harvesting  costs  were  listed  as  separate  from  growing  costs, 
was  $5.48. 

Cost  of  producing  alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  One  can  see  by  the 
figures  in  Table  2  that  the  acre-yields  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  were  not 
very  good  in  this  part  of  Illinois  in  1940,  and  yet  hay  yields  on  the  cost 
farms  that  year  were  well  above  their  ten-year  average.  In  1940  there 
5  farms  in  the  group  on  which  alfalfa  hay  cost  less  than  $7.50  a 
ton  ;  the  acre-yield  of  alfalfa  on  these  farms  was  three  tons.  Four  farms 
that  produced  clover  hay  for  less  than  $8.50  a  ton  had  an  average  yield  of 
1 .'»  tons  an  acre. 

Wide  variation  in  costs  from  farm  to  farm.  The  cost  figures  in 
Table  2  are  osts  on  31  Champaign  and  Piatt  County  farms 

but  there  Is  a  difference  of  $7.17  an  acre  of  corn  between  the  farm  with 
low  a<  re  COSt  and  farm  with  the  high  acre-cost.  Variations  in  cost  of  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  average  acre-cost  occurred  in  the  other  crops 
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shown  in  Table  2.  Occasionally  differences  in  crop  costs  from  farm  to 
farm  in  the  same  locality  are  due  to  unavoidable  causes,  such  as  storms 
or  insect  damage;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  the  result  of  differences  in 
managing  ability  of  the  farm  operators  and  in  the  productivity  of  the 
land.  R.  H.  Wilcox 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  180  ILLINOIS 
FARM  FAMILIES,  1940 

Gross  cash  farm  receipts,  averaging  almost  $5,500,  were  received  by 
180  Illinois  farm  families  in  1940  (Table  1).  These  families  kept  com- 
plete family  financial  records  by  combining  their  farm  account  and  home 
account  books.  These  records  were  kept  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
farm  bureaus,  county  home  bureaus,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  farm  operating  expenses  averaged  $3,775, 
which  left  a  farm  cash  balance  of  over  $1,700.  The  nonfarm  cash  income 
of  about  $340  added  to  the  farm  cash  balance  provided  a  total  of  over 
$2,000  cash  available  to  the  family  for  living,  investment  and  interest  pay- 
ments. Of  this  amount  almost  $1,300,  or  slightly  over  $100  per  month, 
was  used  for  living  expenses. 

As  would  be  expected  when  the  180  families  were  grouped  according 
to  the  net  family  earnings  (the  money  available  for  adjusted  cash  living 
expenses,    interest    payments,    and    life    insurance    protection,    plus    the 


Table  1. — Average  Cash  Receipts  and  Cash  Expenses  According  to  Net 
Family  Earnings,  180  Illinois  Families,  1940 


Average 
1940 

Net  family  earnings  group 

Item 

Under 
$1  500 

$1  500 

to 
$2  500 

$2  500 

to 
$3  500 

$3  500 

to 
£4  500 

H  500 
and 
over 

180 
231 

$5   496 

3  775 

$1   721 

339 

$2  060 

3.9 
4.2 

$1   272 

741 

$2  013 

-23 

+24 

33 
177 

$2  633 

1   699 

$     934 

250 

$1   184 

3.2 
3.4 

$     895 

291 

$1    186 

+50 
+48 

57 
218 

$4  172 

2  934 

$1   238 

272 

$1  510 

3.8 
3.9 

$1   139 

348 
$1   487 

-7 
+  16 

46 
220 

$5  516 

3  727 

$1   789 

524 

$2  313 

4.4 
4.7 

$\  297 

993 

$2   290 

+23 
+46 

19 
294 

$(,  928 

5  040 

$1   888 

416 

$2   304 

4.3 
4.4 

$1   583 
701 

$2   284 

-22 
-2 

25 

304 

Total  cash  farm  receipts 

Total  cash  farm  expenses 

$11    166 

7  556 

$  3  610 

921 

Cash  available  for  living  invest- 

$  4  531 

4.1 

4.4 

$1    792 
2  506 

Total 

$  4  298 

Change  in  cash  on  hand 

Amount  unaccounted  for 

-238 
-5 
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Tabu   2.     Averagi   Cash  Receipts  and  Cash  Expenses  According  to  Net 
Cash   Receipts,  180  Illinois  Families,   1940 


Average 
L940 

Net  cash  receipts 

groups 

[tern 

l  Fnder 
,<l   000 

$1  000 

to 
$2  000 

$2  000 

to 
?3  000 

$3  000 

to 
£4  000 

$4  000 
and 
over 

180 
231 

£5  496 

3   775 

)51   721 
339 

$2  060 

3.9 
4.2 

$1   272 

741 

$2  013 

-23 
+  24 

17 

161 

$2  570 

2  343 

$     227 

289 

j?     516 

3.0 
3.2 

$     703 
138 

,s      S-4 1 

+321 
-4 

71 
216 

$i  514 

2  596 

$     918 

270 

$1    188 

3.8 
4.0 

$1   026 

220 
$1   246 

+88 
+30 

42 
224 

)55   785 
4  094 

,-,1     091 

311 

$2  002 

4.0 

4.2 

$1   409 

571 

$\  980 

+23 
+45 

20 

274 

$6  940 

4  256 

$2  684 

296 

$2  980 

4.6 
4.7 

gl   541 

1   251 

$2    792 

-162 
+26 

30 

286 

■  m  receipts   

1  otal  cash  farm  expenses   

210  477 
6  607 

,8  3  870 

1   327 

for  In  ing  in  vest- 

$  5   197 

Number  in  family 

Number  in  h  tusehold 

Cash  living  expenditures 



1  otal 

Change  in  i".i*h  on  hand 

Amount  unaccounted  lor 

4.3 
4.6 

$  1   807 

2   942 
S  4   749 

-454 
-6 

value  of  farm-furnished  goods  and  the  change  in  net  worth),  large  net 
income  was  associated  with  large  gross  income.  With  a  larger  cash  bal- 
.iiH  f  it  was  possible  for  the  families  with  higher  net  family  earnings  to 
enjoy  higher  standards  of  living  as  measured  by  the  amount  spent  for 
living.  The  number  of  persons  per  family  averaged  more  in  the  groups 
having  larger  net  family  earnings  so  more  income  was  necessary  to 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  goods  per  member  of  the  family. 

Approximately  the  same  relationship  was  noted  between  gross  farm 
income,  the  number  per  family,  the  family  living  expenses,  and  the  cash 
farm  expenses  when  the  records  were  divided  according  to  the  net  cash 
pts  as  when  they  were  divided  according  to  the  net  family  earnings 
(compare  Tables  1  and  2).  Net  cash  receipts  consist  of  the  total  cash 
pts  minus  farm  operating  expenses,  i.e.  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  living,  investment,  and  interest  payments. 

When  the  tenure  of  the  families  was  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 
,lu"  a  ■•'«'  of  the  families  was  about  four  for  all  of  the  groups.   The 

owners  had  a  higher  average  farm  cash  balance  than  any  of  the  other 
groups  I  I  able  3  I.  By  including  the  nonfarm  income,  the  total  cash  avail- 
able for  living,  investment,  and  interest  was  about  the  same  for  the 
owners  and  part  owners.  The  unrelated  tenants  had  incomes  smaller  than 
my  other  group  although  the  acreage  fanned  was  not  much  smaller  than 

1   farmed  by  the  owner  group.    The  landlord's  share  of  the  income 
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H500-  $2500-  $3500-  $45008. 

1500  $2500  $3500  $4500  OVER 

(AVE.$U2l)  CAVE.$2056)  CaVE.$2972)  (AVE.$3965)  (avE,$6000") 
NET   FAMILY   EARNINGS   GROUP 


NET   FAMILY  EARNINGS  GROUP 


Fig.  1.- 


-Farm  Income  from  Five  Sources  According  to  Net  Family 
Earnings  for  180  Illinois  Farm  Families,  1940 


produced  on  the  farm  was  not  included  since  only  the  operator's  record 
was  used. 

The  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  productive  livestock  made  up  over 
half  of  the  gross  farm  income  for  each  of  the  five  net  family  earnings 
groups  and  also  for  the  average  of  all  180  farms.  The  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  hogs  in  1940  were  as  large  or  larger  in  the  two  lower  groups 
than  those  from  the  sale  of  cattle  (Fig.  1).  Receipts  from  grain  sales 
were  the  most  important  in  the  lowest  earnings  group.    For  the  three 

Table  3. — Average  Cash  Receipts  and  Cash  Expenses  According  to 
Tenure,  180  Illinois  Farm  Families,  1940 


Average 
1940 


Tenure  groups 


Owners 


Part 

owners 


Related 
tenants 


Unrelated 
tenants 


Number  of  records 

Acres  per  farm 

Total  cash  farm  receipts 

Total  cash  farm  expenses 

Farm  cash  balance 

Nonfarm  cash  income 

Cash  available  for  living  investment  and 
interest 

Number  in  family 

Number  in  household 

Cash  living  expenditures 

Other  expenses 

Total 

Change  in  cash  on  hand 

Amount  unaccounted  for 


180 
231 

£5  496 

3  775 

$1   721 

339 

$2   060 

3.9 

4.2 

$1   272 

741 

$2   013 

-23 
+24 


$7   072 

4  980 

$2   092 

521 

$2   613 


3.8 
4.0 


377 
175 


$2   552 


-15 

+46 


50 

272 

$6   102 

4  225 
$1   877 

747 

$2   624 


4.0 
4.3 


$1   343 

1  277 
$2   620 

+8 
+  12 


45 

235 

$4  467 
2  963 

SI  504 
523 

$2   027 


4.0 
4.2 


$1   274 

738 

$2   012 

-9 
+6 


37 
199 

$3   882 

2  588 

$1   294 

290 

$1   584 


4.0 
4.1 


$1   037 

419 

gl  456 

-93 

+35 
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NET    FAMILY    EARNINGS   GROUP 


2.— Farm  Expenses  for  Five  Items  According  to  Net  Family 
Earnings  for  180  Illinois  Farm  Families,  1940 


higher  groups  and  also  for  the  average  of  all  180  farms,  the  cash  receipts 
from  cattle  were  larger  than  those  from  any  other  source.  The  profit- 
ableness  of  an  enterprise  is  determined  by  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
handled,  its  size,  and  the  price  relationships  existing  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  Thus,  the  favorable  prices  received  for  cattle  during 
1940  were  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  those  families  living  on  farms 
where  large  numbers  of  cattle  were  fed. 

More  cash  was  spent  for  machinery  and  equipment  than  for  any  other 
single  item,  except  in  the  highest  net  family  earnings  group.  In  this 
group  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  cattle  was  more  than  twice  that 
spent  for  machinery.  When  the  cash  expenses  for  all  productive  livestock 
are  added  together  (Fig.  2),  they  exceed  the  cash  machinery  costs  slightly 


[^transportation 
□  shelter 

i  1clothing 


NET    FAMILY   EARNINGS    GROUP 


1  "•  3     I  tviNC  E  cpi  I  i\i    Items  According  to  Net  Family 

roi  180  1 1 1  [nois  Farm  Famii  ies,  1940 
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in  the  $2,500-$3,500  net  family  earnings  group  and  considerably  in  the 
$4,500  and  over  group.  The  expenses  for  feed  and  grain  increased  along 
with  an  increase  in  improvement  and  labor  costs  as  the  net  family  earn- 
ings increased.   Hired  labor,  for  example,  increased  from  $159  to  $626. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  purchased  food,  household  operation 
(including  fuel,  power,  telephone,  supplies,  paid  service  and  similar 
items),  and  clothing  showed  a  marked  increase  as  the  net  family  earnings 
increased  (Fig.  3).  The  picture  is  not  so  clear  for  the  family  share  of 
the  transportation  costs  and  the  expense  for  shelter.  Both  of  the  latter 
items  vary  from  year  to  year  because  of  infrequent  purchases  of  automo- 
biles, repair  of  residences,  and  building  new  homes.  In  general,  these 
records  indicate  that,  as  would  be  expected,  the  standard  of  living,  as 
measured  by  family  expenditures,  increases  as  the  net  family  earnings 
increase  and  as  the  net  cash  receipts  increase.  L.  \fy\  Schruben 


CANADA'S  WARTIME  WAGE  POLICY  FOR 
PREVENTING  INFLATION1 

People  in  the  United  States  are  now  face  to  face  with  two  important 
facts:  Money  wages  are  now  at  the  highest  level  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  are  increasing.  The  national  income,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  is  wages,  in  1941  is  expected  to  exceed  that  in  1929  when  it  was 
$82,000,000,000.  Along  with  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  diversion 
of  productive  capacity  from  peace-time  goods  to  the  production  of  air- 
planes, tanks,  munitions,  ships,  and  other  defense  goods  has  effectively 
stopped  further  increases  in  total  consumption  of  wage-earners.  Auto- 
mobile production,  for  example,  for  the  coming  year  will  be  about  half 
that  of  the  past  year.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  any  country  to  devote  a  substantial  part  of  its  industrial  capacity  to 
the  production  of  defense  goods  and  at  the  same  time  have  more  goods 
available  for  general  consumption.  At  the  present  time  even  though  there 
are  more  dollars  from  money  wages,  prices  and  living  costs  are  rising 
while  real  wages  are  decreasing  since  the  volume  of  peace-time  goods  is 
decreasing.  With  wages  constituting  a  major  part  of  our  national  income, 
one  question  which  arises  is:  What  wage  policy  can  be  followed  which 
will  help  to  stop  or  limit  inflation  ? 

One  practical  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  in  Canada's  war- 
time wage  policy  initiated  under  their  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 

'Facts  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  wartime  wage  policy  were 
obtained  from  an  article  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Canada,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Labor  Gazette  of  July,  1941. 
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A.C1  with  amendments  by  order  in  council  of  June  27,  1941.  The  order 
in  council  as  amended  prescribes  a  wartime  wage  policy  for  all  industries 
engaged  in  war  work  and  recommends  this  policy  for  other  industries.1 
This  polio  contains  two  main  provisions: 

i  hi  certain  special  circumstances,  the  highest  wage  rate  established  be- 
tween 1926  and  December  16,  L940,  are  to  be  regarded  as  fair  and  reasonable;  they 
may  be  restored,  if  necessary,  and  maintained  but  not  increased. 

Such  wages  may  be  supplemented  by  a  separate  cost  of  living  bonus  usually  of 
SI  25  per  week  for  each  rise  of  5  percent  in  the  cost  of  living  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  workers  against  increases  in  the  basic  necessities  of  life.2 

In  essence  this  wage  policy  does  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  it 
sets  a  ceiling  on  wage  rates  but  at  the  highest  level  ever  reached  in  the 
country.  In  the  second  place  it  sets  a  floor,  below  which  wages  may  not 
fall,  and  finally  by  providing  for  cost  of  living  bonuses,  it  protects  the 
workers'  basic  standard  of  living  from  being  undermined  by  increases  in 
cost  of  li\  ing. 

The  cost-of-living  bonus  is  based  upon  changes  in  cost  of  living  since 
August,  1939,  as  measured  by  the  cost  of  living  index  prepared  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  If  wages  have 
been  adjusted  to  changes  in  living  cost  since  August,  1939,  further  adjust- 
ment are  made  from  the  effective  date  of  the  last  adjustment. 

In  addition  to  its  well-defined  wage  policy,  Canada  has  taken  definite 
to  solve  the  problem  of  labor  strikes.  Under  a  ruling  also  estab- 
lished this  past  summer,  hereafter  all  strikes  on  defense  projects  are  to 

onsidered  illegal  unless  a  strike  is  voted  by  a  majority  ballot  of  the 
workers  in  an  election  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Canada's  wartime  wage 
policy  to  the  United  Slates,  one  question  which  naturally  arises,  is:  How 
docs  the  economic  situation  in  this  country  compare  with  that  in  Canada? 
Is  this  about  the  same  or  are  there  major  differences  which  would  have 
to  be  taken   into  account  ? 

A  review  of  money  wage  rates,  cost  of  living,  employment,  and  pay- 
rolls, indicates  thai  the  underlying  economic  conditions  in  the  two 
countries  are  essentiall)  the  same.  Average  money  wages  are  at  a  very 
high  level  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  hi  July.  1941,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  wage  earners  of  25  manufacturing  industries 
country  of  $3370  per  week  was  close  to  the  highest  on  record, 
IS  percenl  higher  than  for  the  peak  year  of  1(>20  when  the  cost  of 
percent   higher  than  today.    In  Canada  present  wage  rates 

lober,  1941,  tins  policj   was  extended  to  include  all  industries,  includ- 

.     .. 

Wartime   Wages    Policy,  supplement   to   Labor  Gazette,  Depart- 
'  I  abor,  Canada.  July,  1941,  p  3. 
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Table  1. — Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada  Since  August,  1939 

(August,  1939  =  100) 


aFrom  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
bFrom  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Year  and  month 

United 
States" 

Canadab 

Year  and  month 

United 
States" 

Canada6 

1939 

August 

September 

100.0 
102.0 

101.0 

101.2 
101.9 

100.0 
100.0 
102.7 
103.0 
103.0 

103.0 
103.0 
103.8 
103.8 
104.1 
104.1 

1940 

July 

August 

101.8 
101.6 
101.5 
102.1 

102.2 
102.2 
102.6 
103.7 
104.4 
106.1 

106.5 
107.5 
109.6 

104.8 
105.1 
105.6 

November 

December 

1940 

October 

November 

December 

1941 

January 

February 

March 

April 

106.2 
106.9 
107.1 

107.4 

107.3 

107.3 

107.7 

108.5 

109.6 

July 

August 

September 

111.9 
113.7 

are  the  highest  in  its  history  with  the  exception  of  1920  when  wages  were 
about  2  percent  higher  and  the  cost  of  living  50  percent  higher  than  now. 
Factory  wages  in  the  United  States  are  now  18  percent  higher  than  in 
1929  in  contrast  with  living  costs  which  are  13  percent  lower  than  the 
1929  level.  In  Canada,  wage  rates  are  about  4  percent  higher  than  in 
1929  while  living  costs  are  about  10  percent  lower. 

Employment  in  both  countries  is  at  an  all-time  peak,  being  about  25 
percent  higher  than  the  1929  level  in  the  United  States  and  23  percent 
higher  in  Canada. 

Changes  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  from  1914  to  1922 
and  from  1939  to  date  were  shown  in  the  August,  1941,  issue  of  Illinois 
Farm  Economics.  Living  costs  in  July,  1941,  were  6.5  percent  higher  in 
the  United  States  and  11.9  percent  higher  in  Canada,  than  in  August, 
1939  (Table  1). 

In  Canada,  half  of  the  resources  are  now  devoted  to  war  purposes 
while  production  for  defense  purposes  in  this  country  constitutes  about 
one-third  of  the  total  production. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  dangers  involved  in  a  runaway  infla- 
tion and  a  recognition  of  the  similarity  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  suggested  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  wage  policy  in  this  country  for 
the  duration  of  our  defense  program  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Canada.  r   \y   Bartlett 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PRICES  UPON  STORE  SALES  OF  MILK 
AND  CREAM  IN  THE  ST.  LOUIS  AREA 

Rapid  increases  in  milk  prices  make  it  necessary  that  increased  atten- 
tion be  centered  upon  ways  for  lowering  costs  of  distribution  and  keeping 
down  prices  to  consumers  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  milk.  With  this  in  mind  two  studies  have  been  made  of  prices 
and  sales  of  milk  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 


Table  1. — Number  and  Types  of  Stores  Selling  Milk  in  Three 
St.  Louis  Census  Districts,  December,  1940" 


Type  of  store 

Low  income  area 

Medium  income 
area 

High  income  area 

Total  all  areas 

Number 

of  stores 

Percent 

of  total 

Number 
of  stores 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 
of  stores 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 
of  stores 

Percent 
of  total 

Federated  groceries 

Confectioneries 

67 
20 
18 
10 
6 
7 

128 

52.3 

15.6 

14.1 

7.8 

4.7 

5.5 

100.0 

13 

16 

8 

3 

4 
4 

48 

27.1 

33.3 

16.7 

6.3 

8.3 

8.3 

100.0 

6 

17 

10 

7 

6 

5 

51 

11.8 
33.3 
19.6 
13.7 
11.8 
9.8 

100.0 

86 
53 
36 
20 
16 
16 

227 

37.9 

23.4 

15.9 

8.8 

Chain  groceries 

7.0 
7.0 

Total 

100.0 

■Based  upon  facts  obtained  by  visiting  227  stores  in  St.  Louis. 


Table  2.     Km  ml  Store  Prices  for  Quarts  of  Regular  Grade  A  Milk  at  227 
Stores  in  Three  St.  Louis  Census  Districts,  November  and  December,  1940 


quart ) 


Stores  selling  at  each  price 


Low  income  area 


November  December 


Niiin- 
bei  ..i 
stores 


.  i  nt 

of 

total 


Nuiii- 
bei  of 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


Medium  income  area 


November  December 


Num- 
ber of 

stores 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


Num- 
ber of 
stores 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


High  income  area 


November  December 


Num- 
ber of 
stores 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


Num- 
ber of 
stores 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


Hi 

II 

12 

I  < 
n 


I 
24 

2S 

1 

<,< 

S 

7 


.8 

IK. 7 

1   6 

19   s 

.8 

W  2 

t  9 
s  5 


\>H 


2 

■, 

$2 

1 
US 

128 


1.6 

2J    i 


■in.  (■ 

K 

35  9 


i 


2.1 

8.3 

27!i 

10.   I 

52   1 


100.0 


1 1 

10 

22 


27.5 
19.6 
43.1 


3.9 

2K5 
2.0 

70.6 
2.0 


100.0 


•   prii  i  - 


»    11  is 


•    1246 


*.1276 


£.1243 
i  November.  $.  1188,  December, 


51 

$.127: 

£.1239 


100.0 
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Table  3. — Distribution  by  Units  of  the  Volume  of  Class  I  Milk  Sold  in  the 

Different  Sales  Units  Through  Stores  Which  Raised  Retail  Prices  in 

October,  1940,  Approximately  One-Half  Cent  per  Quart  Above  the 

October,  1939,  Price,  St.  Louis  Sales  Area 


October,  1939 

October,  1940 

Sales  units 

Volume  of  sales 

Percent 

of  total 

Class  I 

sales 

Volume  of  sales 

Percent 

of  total 

Class  1 

sales 

Percent 
change 

In  units 

In  quarts 

In  units 

In  quarts 

24  327 

5  298 

5  622 

190 

555 

32 

65 

13 

35 

24  327 

10  596 

5  622 

380 

278 

128 

65 

52 

35 

41  483 

53.64 
25.54 
13.55 
.92 
.67 
.31 
.16 
.13 
.08 

100.00 

14  287 

4  388 

6  411 

666 

444 

31 

92 

12 

(None  s 

14  287 

8   776 

6  411 

1   332 

222 

124 

92 

48 

45.66 

28.04 

20.49 

4.26 

.71 

.40 

.29 

.15 

-41.3 

-17.2 

Homogenized  quarts 

Homogenized  J^  gallons 

+  14.0 

+250.5 

-20.1 

Grade  A  gallons 

Special  grade  A  quarts 

Homogenized  gallons 

-3.1 

+41.5 

-7.7 

-100.0 

Total 

31   292         100.00 

—24.6 

In  the  first  study  the  store  price  of  milk  to  consumers  was  obtained 
by  a  survey  of  all  stores  in  three  St.  Louis  census  districts  for  November 
and  December,  1940.  Of  the  total  of  227  stores  visited,  128  were  in  a  low 
income  area;  48,  in  a  medium;  and  51,  in  a  high  income  area.  The 
distribution  of  these  stores  by  types,  as  well  as  by  income  areas,  is  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  most  important  fact  shown  in  this  table  is  the  large 
number  of  stores  in  the  low-income  area.  There  was  at  least  one  store 
within  easy  walking  distance  from  most  homes  in  this  area. 


Table  4. — Distribution  by  Units  of  the  Volume  of  Class  I  Milk  Sold  in  the 

Different  Sales  Units  Through  Stores  Which  Did  Not  Increase 

1940  Retail  Prices  Over  Those  of  1939 ;    St.  Louis  Sales 

Area,  October,  1939,  and  October,  1940 


Sales  units 


Grade  A  quarts 

Grade  A  J^  gallons.  .  .  . 
Homogenized  quarts. . . 

Grade  A  pints 

Grade  A  gallons 

Homogenized  x/2  gallons 
Special  grade  A  quarts. 

Guernsey  quarts 

Homogenized  gallons .  . 

Total 


October,  1939 


Volume  of  sales 


In  units     In  quarts 


72  500 

31   229 

4  816 

1   391 

124 

131 

99 

84 


72  500 

62  458 

4  816 

696 

496 

262 

99 

84 


Percent 
of  total 
Class  I 

sales 


51.27 
44.17 
3.40 
.49 
.35 
.19 
.07 
.06 


(None  sold  in  this  month) 
141   411         100.00 


October,  1940 


Volume  of  sales 


In  units     In  quarts 


81   643 

28  231 

14  679 

1   480 

443 

557 

68 

135 

24 


81   643 

56  462 

14  679 

740 


772 
114 

68 
135 

96 


156  709 


Percent 

of  total 

Class  I 

sales 


52.10 

36.03 

9.37 

.47 


Percent 
change 


+  12.6 
-9.6 

+204.8 

+6.3 

+257.3 

+325.2 

-31.3 

+60.7 


+  10.8 
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Tabu  .;     Effei  i  of  \  Price  [ncri  ^si  Upon  Stork  Sales  of  Fluid  Milk  as 

Compared  With  Volume  of  Sales  When  the  Price  Was  Not 

Raised,  October,  1939,  and  October,  1940" 

(Cents  per  quart) 


[terns  m 


Stores  which 

did  not  increase 
the  price  of 

milk1' 


Mores  which 
increased  the 
price  of  milkb 


All  stores 


Weighted  average  milk  price  to  consumers 

1939  

1940  




>;i].irl>) 

1939  

1940  




10.77 
10.  9  J 

.  1  (V 


141    411 
156   709 

+  10.8% 


11.05 

!  1  .  62 

.57 


41   482 
31   292 
-24.6% 


10.83 

11.05 

.22 


182   893 
188  001 

+2.8% 


les  throu  I  ouis  stores  in  October,  1939,  and  275  stores  in  October,  1940. 

i  ires  in  the  different  groups  is  not  given  since  data  obtained  were  confidential  and 
isfa  tins  information  might  give  some  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  stores  supplying  it.    The  number 
not  included  in  succeeding  tables  where  stores  are  divided  into  groups.    Stores  were  never 
divided  into  more  than  two  groups. 

i  bj  more  sales  of  homogenized  milk  in  1940  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  standard 
milk  both  in  1939  and  in  1940. 


The  store  price  to  consumers  per  quart  for  regular  grade  A  milk 
ranged  from  8  to  14  cents  in  November,  1940,  and  from  10  to  14  cents 
in  December,  1940  (Table  2).  The  average  price  for  all  areas  was  11.88 
nuts  per  quart  in  November,  compared  with  12.39  cents  in  December. 
This  difference  was  due  to  an  increase  of  1/2  cent  per  quart  in  the  whole- 
sale price  of  most  milk  delivered  to  stores.' 

Stores  in  the  low -income  area  sold  milk  for  lower  prices  than  stores 
in  the  other  areas.  In  November,  the  average  price  in  this  poorer  district 
about  1  cent  lower  than  the  average  of  the  other  areas.  In  December, 
the  difference  in  average  prices  was  only  about  .6  of  a  cent,  most  of  the 
Stores  in  the  low  income  area  having  raised  their  prices  to  pay  for  the 
higher  cosl  milk. 

Another  study  made  for  306  retail  stores  in  St.  Louis  in  October, 
1939,  and  27?  retail  stores  in  about  the  same  sales  area  in  October,  1940, 
showed  the  following  facts: 

1.  Sales  of  milk   were  21.'-  percenl    less  in   October,   1940,   than   in 

ber,    1939   (Table  3)   at   stores   (about    '7  of  total  number)   which 

retail  pri<  es. 

Sales  "i  milk  al  stores  which  did  not  increase  prices  to  consumers 

10.8  percent  higher  in  I  October,  L940,  than  a  year  earlier  (Table  4). 

total  milk  sales  for  stores  included  in  this  study  were  2.8  percent  higher 

111  October,   1940,  than  in   1939  (Table  5).    This  increase  in  sales  can  he 

\-  reported  bj  .1  number  of  1  iperators. 
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Table  6. — Distribution  by  Units  of  the  Volume  of  Cream  Sold  in  the  Different 

Sales  Units  Through  Stores  Which  Lowered  Retail  Cream  Prices  in 

October,  1940,  Approximately  ly£  Cents  Per  Half  Pint  Below 

Those  of  October,  1939,  St.  Louis  Sales  Area 


October,  1939 


Volume  of  sales 


In  units     In  }4  pints 


Percent 
of  total 
cream 

sales 


October,  1940 


Volume  of  sales 


In  units     In  }4.  pints 


Percent 

of  total 

cream 

sales 


Percent 
change 


Pints 24% 

Yz  pints 18% 

14  quarts 32% 

Quarts 18% 

Yi  pints 32% 

Quarts 32% 

XA  pints 24% 

Ya.  pints 24% 

Sour  cream pints 

Total 


3  863 

1   880 

785 

51 

37 
2 


7   726 

1   880 

1   047 

204 

37 


70.87 

17.25 

9.60 

1.87 

.34 

.07 


74.56 
8.61 

14.03 
1.64 
1.16 


None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 

10  902         100.01 


9   156         18  312 

2    115  2   115 

2  584  3  445 

101  404 

284  284 

None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 
i 

I   24  560         100. C 


+  137.0 
+  12.5 

+229.2 
+98.0 

+667.6 

-100.0 


+  125.3 


attributed  primarily  to  higher  purchasing  power  in  1940,  department 
store  sales  being  4  points  higher  in  October,  1940,  than  a  year  earlier, 
while  factory  payrolls  were  13  points  higher.1  The  distribution  of  sales 
by  units  for  1939  and  1940  is  shown  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

3.  One  group  of  stores  which  reduced  cream  prices  an  average  of 
1.64  cents  a  half  pint  increased  sales  125  percent  over  those  of  a  year 


Table  7. — Distribution  by  Units  of  the  Volume  of  Cream  Sold  in  the  Different 

Sales  Units  Through  Stores  Which  Did  Not  Lower  Retail 

Prices  in  October,  1940,  Below  Those  of  October, 

1939,  St.  Louis  Sales  Area 


Sales  units 


October,  1939 


Volume  of  sales 


In  units 


In 
Y2  pints 


Percent 

of  total 

cream 

sales 


October,  1940 


Volume  of  sales 


In  units 


In 

Y2  pints 


Percent 

of  total 
cream 
sales 


Percent 
change 


M  Pints 18% 

lA  pints 32% 

Yi  Pints 24% 

Quarts 18% 

M  pints 24% 

Sour  cream pints 

Pints 24% 

M  quarts 32% 

Quarts 32% 

Total 


11   680        11  680 

3  588  3  588 

2  432  2   432 

174  696 

252  126 

28  56 

None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 

18  578         100.00 


62.87 

19.31 

13.09 

3.75 

.68 

.30 


9   789  9   789  60.24 

3  940  3  940  24.25 

1  975  1  975  12.15 

90  360  2.22 

None  sold  in  this  month 

93      |  186     |        1.14 

None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 
None  sold  in  this  month 

16  250         100.00 


-16.2 

+9.8 

-18.8 

-48.3 

-100.0 

+232.1 


'From  statistical  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  milk  market  administrator. 
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Tabi  i.  8.-   Effect  of  a  Price  Decrease  on  Store  Sales  of  Cream  as 
MPARED  With  Volume  of  Sales  at  Stores  Not  Lowering 
the  Price  in  October,  1939,  and  October,   1940 

I  .iits  per  lA  pint) 


[tenia  measured 


Stores  which  did 

not  lower  the 

retail  price 

of  cream 


Stores  which  de- 
creased the 
price  of 
cream 


All  stores 


Weighted  average  cream  price  to  consumers 

1939  

1940      

hange 

Total  cream  sales — (>tf  pints) 

1939      

1940  

Percent  change 


16.34 
16.78 

+  .44 


18  578 
16  250 

-12.5% 


11.73 
10.09 
-1.64 


10  902 
24  560 

+  125.3% 


14.62 
12.72 
-1.90* 


29  480 
40  810 

+38.4% 


•This  is  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  cream  price  for  stores  which  decreased  cream  prices  in 
1940  as  a  result  of  the  large  volume  of  cream  sold  at  the  low  store  prices  in  1940. 


earlier  i  Table  6).  For  stores  where  no  price  reduction  was  made,  cream 
sales  in  October,  1940,  were  12.5  percent  lower  than  in  October,  1939 
(Table  7).  For  all  stores,  cream  sales  increased  38  percent  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  study  (Table  8). 

4.  Handling  margins  exacted  by  dealers  for  processing  milk  at  the 
plant  and  delivering  it  to  stores  in  both  1939  and  1940  were  higher  than 
the  Class  I  price  paid  to  farmers  (Table  9).  The  Class  I  price  for  the 
I  >ctobers  in  both  1939  and  1940  averaged  4.95  cents  per  quart,  compared 
with  the  dealers  handling  margin  of  4.98  cents  per  quart  in  October, 
1939,  and  was  increased  to  5.48  cents  per  quart  in  October,  1940. 

5.  Store  margins  for  handling  milk  decreased  from  an  average  of  .9 
■  em  per  quart  in  October,  1939,  to  .62  cent  per  quart  in  October,  1940. 


Tabi  i  9     Wi  rem  i  d  Aver  vces  of  Store  Prices  to  Consumers,  Handling  Margins, 

ami  Ci  tss  1  Prices  to  Producers  for  Milk  Sold  at  a  Group  of 

St.  I  .in  i-  Stores  Covering  About  the  Same  Sales 

\ii.\  in  October,  1939,  and  October,  1940" 

(Cents  per  quart) 


Item 

1939 

1940 

Net  change 

. 

4.95 

i  .98 
.90 

10.83 

4.95 

S  .  48 
.62 

11.05 

0 

+  .50 
-.28 

+  .22 

• 

..,  '  i  ,  'ires  for  October,  1939.  and  275  stores  for  October, 

''  ,h,V  '  ••  numbei  ...    m  large  Buper-markets,  the  275  stores  in  1940 

06  Btoi      -  i  L939. 
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Facts  disclosed  by  this  study  show  that  margins  exacted  by  St.  Louis 
dealers  for  processing  and  bottling  milk  at  plants  and  delivering  milk  to 
stores  were  from  21/3  to  3]/3  cents  per  quart  higher  than  similar  costs  for 
four  markets  reported  in  previous  studies.1  These  earlier  studies  showed 
wholesale  distribution  costs  for  specific  markets  in  1939  to  be  as  follows: 

Cents  per  quart 

San  Bernardino,  California 2.16 

Riverside,  California 2.37 

An  Ohio  city 2.60 

New  York  City 2 .  64 

Low-cost  distribution  in  these  markets  was  affected  by  the  Lucerne 
Cream  and  Butter  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Safeway  Stores,  in  the 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  markets ;  by  the  Kroger  Baking  Company 
in  the  Ohio  city;  and  by  the  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Borden  Company,  in  New  York  City.  Based  upon  the  experience  of  these 
companies,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  establishing 
a  system  of  low-cost  distribution  in  the  St.  Louis  market,  which  should 
include  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  dairy  plant  specifically  designed  for  dis- 
tributing milk  to  stores  in  paper  containers. 

2.  The  use  of  exclusive  stops — only  one  dealer  per  store. 

3.  The  sale  of  a  large  volume  of  milk  per  store  at  low  prices. 

4.  The  distribution  of  a  large  volume  of  milk  per  route. 

O.  E.  Brown- 
economic  ASPECTS  OF  FOOD-FOR-DEFENSE 

Farmers  should  give  careful  attention  to  the  economy  of  production 
in  meeting  the  Food-for-Defense  goals.  Important  increases  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  products  can  be  attained  by  doing  a  better  grade  of  work  in 
regular  production.  With  scarcity  of  labor  there  is  danger  that  many 
farmers  will  do  a  low  grade  of  work.  For  example,  scarcity  of  labor  may 
be  the  cause  of  less  care  to  young  animals  at  critical  times  or  of  careless- 
ness in  attention  to  the  details  of  sanitation. 

The  success  of  many  lines  of  farm  production  depends  upon  attention 
to  small  details.  Hundreds  of  little  practices  on  the  farm  enter  into  the 
successful  operation  of  every  phase  of  the  farm  business.  Bulletin  444 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  entitled  "Farm  Practices  and  Their  Effects 
on  Farm  Earnings,"  analyzes  many  which  are  essential  to  successful  farm 
operation.  One  way  of  helping  to  meet  the  situation  immediately  ahead  is 
to  make  a  careful  list  of  farm  practices  essential  to  economical  produc- 

1  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  November,  1940,  p.  424,  Fig.  3. 
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tion.  Planning  at  the  present  time  for  things  which  should  be  done  at 
definite  times  during  the  coming  year  will  help  to  use  available  labor  to 
advantage  and  will  enable  the  operator  to  fit  many  farm  practices  into  the 
regular   farm   routine. 

Planning  is  essential  to  good  farm  operation  at  any  time,  but  it  is  of 
vital  importance  in  periods  of  a  shortage  of  labor.  Having  equipment  in 
good  condition  so  that  repairs  will  not  have  to  be  made  during  rush  work 
periods  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  using  labor  to  advantage.  With  the 
present  restrictions  on  the  use  of  steel  and  other  materials  which  are  used 
in  making  farm  machinery  and  repair  parts,  it  is  advisable  to  order  the 
necessar}  repairs  when  machinery  is  put  away  for  the  winter  so  that  a 
rush  season  does  not  find  the  operator  losing  valuable  time  because  of 
his  inability  to  get  necessary  replacements. 

Some  farmers  are  being  misled  by  the  emphasis  on  Food-for-Defense. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  certain  lines  of  production  may  feel  it 
a  patriotic  duty  to  enter  those  lines  of  production.  The  experiences  of  the 
first  World  War  may  be  cited  to  advantage  here.  At  that  time  we  in- 
creased the  production  of  certain  food  products.  This  was  accomplished. 
mainly,  by  an  increase  in  the  output  of  those  farmers  already  efficient  in 
producing  these  products.  For  example,  an  increased  output  of  dairy 
products  can  be  accomplished  with  the  cows  already  on  farms.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  cows  cannot  be  immediately  increased  but  better 
feeding  oi  the  cows  now  on  hand  and  keeping  older  cows  for  another 
year  or  two  of  production  will  be  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  in- 
creased production  will  be  accomplished.  Such  adjustments  can  usually 
Ik-  made  without  large  expenditures  for  new  equipment.  In  some  areas 
where  there  are  herds  of  grade  cows  used  largely  to  produce  feeder 
calves,  some  farmers  may  choose  to  milk  the  cows  and  raise  the  calves 
with  a  minimum  of  milk.  In  these  ways  we  increased  our  dairy  produc- 
tion during  the  first  World  War.  From  that  experience  we  should  learn 
tin-  1<-Nsnn  thai  tin-  mosl  economical  way  of  increasing  the  production  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  is  for  the  man  who  is  already  experienced 
in  production  to  increase  his  output  through  better  practices  and  through 
enlarging  enterprises  in  which  he  is  already  engaged.  A  20  percent 
increase  in  number  of  hogs  for  the  man  who  is  already  producing  40 
litters  oi  pigs  a  year  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  production 
plans.  <  )n  tin-  other  hand,  for  a  man  entirely  inexperienced  in  hog  pro- 
duction  the  production  of  10  litters  of  pigs  in  a  year  may  lead  to  rather 
disastrous  results  unless.  ,,i  some  time,  he  has  had  experience  in  raising 
pigs  or  unless  he  is  willing  to  give  careful  attention  to  all  details  that  go 
along  with  successful  pork  production. 
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The  farmer  is  not  asked  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  "all  out  for  food 
production"  by  putting  all  of  his  land  into  highly  soil-depleting  crops.  If 
his  land  is  subject  to  serious  erosion  he  should  not  plow  up  those  fields 
which  ought  to  be  left  in  hay  or  pasture.  Efficient  production  is  desired 
and  efficient  production  is  based  upon  proper  soil  tillage,  proper  soil  treat- 
ment and  careful  choice  of  the  varieties  of  crops  which  will  give  large 
vields.  The  highly  productive,  well  managed  farm  will  be  in  a  good 
position  to  weather  post-war  reverses. 

It  is  important  to  increase  food  production  to  meet  immediate  needs 
but  our  Food-for-Defense  program  must  also  include  a  plan  of  production 
of  food  for  the  years  ahead.  It  will  require  some  time  for  the  world  to 
lapse  into  a  normal  production  program  again  and,  in  the  meantime,  many 
hungry  people  will  need  to  be  fed.  The  farmer  must  keep  in  mind,  there- 
fore, that  the  success  of  this  whole  Food-for-Defense  program  rests  upon 
his  ability  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his  production  plant. 

H.  C.  M.  Case 
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30 
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II  ■■!    data    in    t:ibli  -    see    pane    155. 
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Sutra  Department  of  Agriculture  coo]>er:itinK.     H.  P.  Husk,  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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RELATIVE  RETURNS  FROM  SOYBEANS,  CORN,  AND  OATS 
Soybeans  and  corn.  Comparing  the  returns  from  corn  and  soy- 
beans involves  consideration  of  yields  per  acre,  prices,  and  costs.  The 
average  yields  per  acre  of  soybeans  by  counties  for  the  four  years,  1937- 
1940,  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Generally  speaking,  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Alton  to  Mattoon  the  yields  have  averaged  19  bushels  per  acre  or 
better.  Similar  county  averages  for  corn  are  shown  in  Figure  2:  In 
general,  north  of  this  same  line,  corn  yields  have  averaged  from  40  to  55 
bushels  per  acre.  In  Figure  3  is  shown  the  ratio  between  the  yields  of  the 
two  crops  expressed  as  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  divided  by  the 
number  of  bushels  of  soybeans  produced  on  an  acre.  South  of  the  above 
line  this  ratio  commonly  ranged  from  2.3  to  2.9  bushels  of  corn  per 
bushel  of  soybeans.  The  few  exceptions  probably  reflect  errors  in  esti- 
mating yields  where  only  small  acreages  of  soybeans  were  planted.  North 
(if  this  line  and  eastward  from  Macoupin  and  Sangamon  counties  lies 
an  area  about  three  counties  wide  where  the  ratio  is  most  favorable  to 
soybeans:  2.2  bushels  of  corn  per  bushel  of  soybeans  in  most  counties. 
This  belt  seems  to  bend  up  along  the  east  side  of  the  state.  To  the  north 
and  west  of  this  belt  the  ratio  averages  about  2.5  bushels  of  corn  per 
bushel  of  soybeans.  As  would  be  expected,  more  soybeans  are  grown  in 
the  counties  where  this  ratio  is  approximately  2.2  (See  Figure  4).  For 
the  four  years,  1937-1940,  13  of  these  counties  grew  30  or  more  acres 
of  soybeans  per  100  acres  of  corn  as  did  one  in  western  Illinois,  Hancock, 
with  a  slightly  higher  corn-soybean  yield  ratio.  In  addition  18  counties, 
chiefly  to  the  north  and  west  of  this  area  of  heavy  concentration,  where 
the  yield  ratios  were  mostly  2.3  or  2.4,  grew  15  or  more  acres  of  soybeans 
per  100  acres  of  corn.  To  the  south  and  north,  where  the  yield  ratios 
were  higher  for  corn,  fewer  soybeans  were  grown. 

Do  the  relatively  higher  yields  of  soybeans  explain  this  greater  con- 
centration in  certain  areas  or  do  the  higher  yields  merely  reflect  longer 
experience  in  growing  beans?  Data  are  not  at  hand  to  answer  this  but 
it  seems  likely  that  the  fundamental  economic  law  of  comparative 
advantage  has  worked  in  this  situation:  "People  produce  those  things  for 
which  they  have  the  greatest  relative  advantage  or  least  relative  disad- 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Fig.  l      Average  Estimated  Yield  of  Soybeans  by  Counties,  1937-1940 


vantage."  The  least  disadvantage  for  soybeans  relative  to  corn  lies  in 
these  counties  of  heav}  soybean  concentration.  It  must  be  recognized 
thai  soybeans  have  tended  to  concentrate  in  the  cash  grain  area.  When 
acreages  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  were  reduced  in  this  area,  farmers 
naturally  tinned  to  another  cash  grain  crop— soybeans.  In  northern 
and   western   Illinois  reduction   in  corn  and  oats  acreages  tended  to  in- 
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crease   acreages   in  grass  crops — hay  and   pasture,   which  the   livestock 
farmers  in  the  area  knew  how  to  use  to  advantage. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  AAA  payments  to  hold  down 
acreages  of  corn  have  been  a  primary  factor  in  increasing  acreages  of 
soybeans.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  bushel  of  soybeans  from 
1937-1940  was  worth  nearer  1.5  times  than  2.2  times  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  corn.   As  long  as  the  acreage  of  corn  is  held  down  by  AAA  payments 


Fig.  2. — Average  Estimated  Yield  of  Corn  by  Counties,  1937-1940 
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Fig.  3.     Ratio  of  Corn  Yields  ro  Bean  Yields  by  Counties,  1937-1940 


and  a  portion  of  the  land  planted  to  soybeans,  the  average  price  of  soy- 
beans will  be  lower  in  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  than  their  relative  costs 
would  indicate  because  farmers  will  take  the  payments  from  the  AAA 
for  holding  dow  n  acreages  of  i  orn  into  consideration  in  adjusting  acreages 
■  n  the  two  <  rops. 
Disregarding  payments  for  restricting  corn  production,  what  relative 
returns  per  bushel  would  be  equal?    For  Champaign  and  Piatt  counties 
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in  1938-1940,  Wilcox  and  others  found  the  average  cost  of  growing  and 
harvesting  to  be  $2.72  lower  per  acre  for  soybeans  than  for  corn.  On  the 
recordkeeping  farms  the  average  yields  were  corn,  59.8  bushels  and 
soybeans,  28.7  bushels,  the  ratio  being  2.1  bushels  of  corn  per  bushel  of 
soybeans.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  difference  in  cost  was  equal 
to  about  10  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of  soybeans.  With  corn  at  60  cents 
a  bushel  the  following  prices  for  soybeans  are  necessary  at  different  yield 
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Fig.  4. — Acres  of  Soybeans  for  Seed  Per  100  Acres  of  Corn,  1937-1940 
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Fig.  5.  hmated  Yield  of  Oats  by  Counties,  1?37-1940 


ratios,  after  allowing  for  this  di.Tcrcncc  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  to  yield 

equal  returns  per  acre  from  the  two  crops: 

Yield  ratio: 
bushels  of  <  orn  per  ''  "■"'"' ';; 'v  cc  'V»vau** 

bushel  of  soybeans 

2.0  $1.10 

2.2  122 

1.34 

1.46 

2.8  1.58 


to  6'J  cents  for  coin 
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Similar  calculations  can  be  made  for  any  price  per  bushel  of  corn. 
Landlords  who  have  higher  cash  costs  in  connection  with  soybeans  than 
with  corn  would  figure  relative  returns  differently.  Thus,  for  a  landlord 
paying  10  cents  per  bushel  for  combining  soybeans  and  a  cent  per  bushel 
for  shelling  corn,  the  price  of  soybeans  equivalent  to  60  cent  corn  at  a 
2.2  corn-soybean  yield  ratio  would  be  about  $1.40. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  announced  a  loan  on 


Fig.  6. — Ratio  of  Oat  Yields  to  Soybean  Yields  by  Counties,  1937-1940 
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Fig  7      ^cres  of  Soybeans  for  Seed  Per  100  Acres  of  Oats,  1937-1940 


soybeans  ol  .SI. 05  per  bushel  if  stored  on  the  grower's  farm.  This  figure 
in  about  1.1  times  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  on  ear  corn  in 
the  Illinois  areas  of  heavy  soybean  production,  which  is  74  cents  to  75 
cents  per  bushel  for  the  1941  crop  of  corn. 

I  he  above  analysis  suggests  that  to  cam  equivalent  returns  the  price  of 
soybeans  musl  be  about  twice  the  price  of  corn.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  currently  |  December,  1941  |  the  price  of  soybeans  is  about  2.5  times 
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the  price  of  corn.    This  high  price  ratio  has  naturally  aroused  great  in- 
terest in  the  soybean  crop. 

It  appears  that  the  $1.05  loan  on  soybeans  is  based  upon  the  "Steagall 
Amendment"  of  1941  to  the  AAA  Act,  which  provides  that: 

....  whenever  the  Secretary  finds  it  necessary  to  give  special  encourage- 
ment to  the  production  of  any  commodity,  such  funds  as  are  available  shall 
be  so  used  as  to  support  prices  for  such  commodities  at  "not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  parity  or  comparable  prices  therefor"  and  that  "comparable 
prices  ....  shall  be  determined  and  used  (whenever)  the  production  or  con- 
sumption of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  ....  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities."  That  is,  comparable  prices 
are  to  be  used  where  parity  prices  are  not  now  available,  as  in  the  case  of 
soybeans,  or  where  parity  as  calculated  according  to  the  general  formula  is 
clearly  out  of  line  with  prices  of  the  five  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
rice,  and  tobacco — specified  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.1 

If  the  loan  value  of  soybeans  upon  which  future  government  action 
in  connection  with  supporting  the  price  of  the  soybean  crop  may  rest  has 
been  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  1.4  to  the  loan  value  of  corn,  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  significance  to  soybean  growers.  It  would  tend  to  support  the 
price  of  soybeans  at  the  artificially  low  level  caused  by  the  expansion  in 
soybean  production  which  in  turn  was  caused  in  part  by  the  AAA  pay- 
ments to  hold  down  the  acreage  of  corn. 

Soybeans  and  oats.  Average  yields  of  oats  by  counties  are  shown 
in  Figure  5  and  comparative  oats  and  soybean  acre  yields — expressed  as 
bushels  of  oats  per  bushel  of  soybeans — in  Figure  6.  North  of  the  line 
drawn  from  Alton  through  Mattoon  oat  yields  averaged  30-45  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  heavy  soybean  growing  counties  located  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  cash  grain  area  the  average  yield  of  oats  has  tended  to  be 
1.6-1.7  times  the  average  yield  of  soybeans.  To  the  north  and  northwest 
of  this  area  the  oat  yields  are  relatively  better ;  oat  yields  averaging  about 
2.0  times  soybean  yields. 

The  acres  of  soybeans  per  100  acres  of  oats  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 
In  twelve  counties  eastward  from  Sangamon  more  acres  of  soybeans  were 
grown  on  the  average  than  of  oats  in  1937-1940.  To  the  south  the  pro- 
portion of  soybeans  to  oats  was  less  and  also  to  the  north  and  west  it 
diminished.  It  is  possible  that  the  relatively  higher  yields  of  oats  in  rela- 
tion to  soybeans  outside  of  the  area  of  greatest  soybean  concentration 
account  for  the  fact  that  soybeans  have  not  replaced  oats  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  have.  The  desire  to  have  an  adequate  acreage  of  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop  in  areas  where  wheat  is  not  extensively  grown  is  also  a 

1From  "Agriculture  and  the  Parity  Yardstick,"  an  address  by  Howard  R.  Tolley 
before  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
November  11,  1941. 
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factor,    h  should  be  noted  that  over  much  of  the  area  where  soybean 
production  is  concentrated  wheat  is  also  grown. 

L.  J.  Norton  and  R.  H.  Wilcox 


HOW  SOYBEAN  COSTS  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED 

Nineteen  years  of  cost  records  reveal  an  interesting  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  soybeans  in  Illinois.  Indeed  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duct inn  has  been  an  important  item  in  giving  this  crop  its  present  place  in 
<>ur  agriculture.  These  costs  serve  to  measure  in  terms  of  values  some 
of  the  developments  which  have  often  been  discussed.  The  introduc- 
tion and  general  use  of  improved  varieties,  better  cultural  practices,  and 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  together  with  the  change  in  the  general 

e  level,  have  made  drastic  changes  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Costs  as  used  in  this  discussion  include  a  charge  for  all  labor,  power, 
use  of  equipment,  and  seed  just  as  if  they  had  been  hired  or  purchased 
by  the  farmer,  a  rental  charge  for  land  equal  to  the  taxes  paid  on  the 
land,  and  an  interest  charge  of  five  percent  of  the  current  land  value. 

During  this  period  of  19  years,  the  change  in  costs  has  not  been  en- 
tirely uniform.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  record  of  year-to-year 
changes.  In  general,  the  trend  of  costs  has  been  downward,  and  the  trend 
in  yields  upward.  In  the  year  1931,  the  most  drastic  reduction  in  costs 
place,  and  total  costs  in  that  year  were  under  $1.00  a  bushel  for  the 
first  lime,  and  since  that  time  they  have  not  exceeded  80  cents  a  bushel. 
To  ]  ortn  y  the  extent  of  change  over  this  period,  we  may  use  results  for 
1922-192-!,  the  first  three  years  of  the  period,  and  for  1938-1940,  the  last 
three  years,  since  each  of  these  periods  is  quite  representative  of  its  time. 

In  the  earlier  period,  the  total  cost  in  east-central  Illinois  was  $29.31 
an  acre,  or  $1.47  per  bushel.  For  the  last  three  years,  corresponding 
figures  were  $15.57  an  acre,  or  56  cents  per  bushel.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  -17  percent  on  the  cost  per  acre,  and  62  percent  on  the  cost 
mi-  bushel. 

How  much  of  this  reduction  has  resu'tcd  from  one  cause  and  how 
much  from  another  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately.  Yields  per  acre 
averaged  16.4  bushels  in  the  earlier  period,  and  28.6  in  the  later  period. 
While  favorable  weather  in  two  of  the  last  three  years  may  account  for 
part  of  the  difference,  the  yield  of  combined  beans  for  the  last  10  years 
on  tin-  record  farms  was  26.9  bushels,  or  10.5  bushels  above  that  of  the 
earlier  period.  Tart  of  this  increase  must  be  ascribed  to  better  varieties, 
a  part  to  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  a  part  to  the  introduction  of 
equipment  which  has  reduced  harvesting  losses. 

In  each  period,  the  operating  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop 
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represented  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  cost.  These  operating 
costs  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  individual  farmer.  The  other 
half  of  the  cost  is  due  largely  to  external  conditions  over  which  the 
farmer  has  little  or  no  control.  During  this  period,  the  operating  costs 
which  are  under  the  farmer's  control  have  been  reduced  from  an  average 
of  $15.21  to  $7.61  per  acre,  or  a  reduction  of  50  percent.  These  figures 
include  charges  for  labor,  power,  machinery,  seed,  inoculation,  and  over- 
head. In  accomplishing  this  reduction,  the  development  of  soybeans  has 
coincided  with  a  revolutionary  change  in  agriculture  because  of  mechani- 
zation. This  change  has  greatly  affected  soybean  production  first,  in 
ground  preparation,  seeding,  and  cultivation,  and  later,  in  making  possible 
the  introduction  of  the  combine  to  affect  harvesting  costs.  Thus  labor  and 
horse  power  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  tractor  power  and  equip- 
ment. In  1922-1924,  an  acre  of  soybeans  required  13.4  hours  of  labor,  but 
in  1938-1940,  4.3  hours.  Similarly,  horse  labor  was  reduced  from  29.1 
hours  per  acre  to  .76  hour,  and  tractor  use  increased  from  .7  hour  to  2.6 
hours.  The  labor  required  per  bushel  of  beans  was  four-fifths  of  an  hour 
in  the  earlier  period,  and  one-seventh  in  the  later  one. 

This  change  in  method  has  resulted  not  only  in  a  reduction  of  labor 
and  cost  but  has  made  possible  more  efficient  operations,  which  have 
doubtless  contributed  to  improved  yields. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  these  better  facilities  has  been  an 
improvement  in  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  the  crop.  To  this  end,  both 
experimental  results  and  farmers'  experiences  have  contributed. 

The  other  half  of  the  cost — the  half  not  under  the  farmer's  control — 
has  had  a  like  reduction.  This  part  includes  charges  for  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  investment  in  land.  The  reduction  in  taxes  is  in  a  large  part  a 
shifting  in  the  form  of  taxes,  which  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  gain  because 
accounting  procedure  does  not  charge  the  substitute  taxes  against  the 
crop.  Since  the  land  charge  is  based  upon  five  percent  of  current  land 
value,  its  reduction  reflects  the  shrinkage  in  capital  values  as  a  result  of 
the  depression.  Thus  are  some  of  the  losses  of  the  past  decade  offset  by 
what  might  erroneously  be  listed  as  credits  to  modern  efficiency. 

How  much  profit  have  soybeans  shoAvn  during  this  period?  Profits 
involve  not  only  the  costs  but  the  income,  which  in  turn  results  from 
yields  and  prices.  The  farmer  often  thinks  of  profits  as  the  difference 
between  income  and  the  direct  out-of-pocket  costs  in  producing  t'le  crop. 
Costs  as  discussed  here  include  much  more.  On  the  basis  of  complete 
costs  and  the  income  based  on  prices  at  harvest  time,  the  crop  broke  even 
or  showed  a  profit  in  3  of  the  12  years,  1922-1933,  and  except  for  the  low 
prices  of  the  depression  period,  3  other  years  might  well  have  been  on 
the  profit  side.    Beginning  with  1934,  the  crop  has  shown  a  profit  each 
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year  except  in  ll,4()  when  the  21.5  bushel  crop  at  70  cents  a  bushel  lacked 
78  cents  an  acre  of  breaking  even. 

Some  current  problems  of  soybean  production  defy  even  the  detailed 
procedure  of  cost  accounting.  Xo  means  has  as  yet  been  devised  to 
evaluate  accurately  the  removal  of  fertility  from  the  soil.  Are  the  profits 
from  the  crop  rightly  named,  or  are  they  in  part  a  cashing-in  on  nature's 
store  of  plant  nutrients?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  soybeans  loosen  the 
soil  and  that  such  soil  erodes  easily,  especially  on  sloping  ground.  These 
]osst>  should  also  be  put  in  the  debit  column,  although  their  extent  varies 
widely  from  farm  to  farm,  depending  upon  topography  and  conservation 
practices  used.  Under  the  most  commonly  used  methods  of  culture,  mam- 
soybean  fields  have  become  foul  with  weeds.  While  the  increased  cost 
to  the  farm  because  of  the  weed  problem  cannot  be  measured,  many 
farmers  recognize  the  problem  and  are  shifting  to  row-planting  and 
cultivating  as  a  means  of  weed  control. 

Comparisons  of  beans  planted  solid  and  in  rows  are  too  few  as  yet 
for  reliable  conclusions.  A  study  made  in  east-central  Illinois  in  1940  gave 
comparisons  of  solid  planting,  rows  20  to  24  inches  in  width,  and  rows 
28  to  40  inches  in  width.  The  growing  and  harvesting  costs  per  acre 
were  practically  the  same  in  the  three  cases.  As  compared  with  the  solid 
planting,  the  rows  of  20  to  24  inches  gave  a  12  percent  greater  yield,  and 
required  16  percent  more  labor  and  20  percent  more  power;  the  rows  of 
28-40  inches  gave  a  17  percent  greater  yield  and  required  13  percent  more 
labor  and  15  percent  more  power.  The  cost  of  the  additional  labor  and 
power  required  for  the  row  beans  was  about  offset  by  lower  seed  costs. 
The  cost  per  bushel  was  lowest  on  the  row  beans.  Yields  in  all  groups 
were  only  fair  last  year.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  will  be 
the  results  this  year  when  yields  are  more  favorable. 

With  the  rising  price  level  of  the  present  time,  it  is  inevitable  that 
i  osts  will  increase,  although  the  increase  in  costs  normally  lags  behind  the 
increase  in  prices.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  the  rise  in  costs 
will  be  oil  set  by  further  economies  in  production,  although  it  might  be 
offsel  under  favorable  conditions  by  increased  yields.  Obviously  with 
current  pii.es  the  soybean  crop  of  1941  will  be  very  profitable  to  Illinois 
farmers.  R   c  Ross 

HOW  THE  COST-OF-LIVING   INDEX   IS   CONSTRUCTED' 
A"  article,  "Adjusting  Wages  to  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living,"  was 
included  in  the  August,  1941,  issue  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Economics.    In 

Material  for  this  articl<    was  obtained  Erom  an  article,  "The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  Mew  Index  of  Cosl  of  Living,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  U.  S.  Department 
ibor,    Vugui  i.  1940 
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discussing  this  subject  with  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  cooperative, 
which  is  now  using  the  cost-of-living  index  as  a  basis  for  adjusting  wages, 
several  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  composition  and  reliability  of  the 
index.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  these  questions  in  the 
following  discussion. 

The  present  cost-of-living  index  (1935-1939=100)  is  based  upon 
prices,  most  of  which  are  obtained  each  month,  of  198  goods  and  services. 
In  addition  rents  data  are  collected  every  three  months,  for  the  types  of 
dwellings  occupied  by  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers.  Prices  in  each 
of  34  cities  are  collected  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  from  representative  merchants  and  agencies  supply- 
ing these  goods  and  services.  The  principal  items  include  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  electricity,  ice,  house  furnishings,  and  miscellaneous  items  (Table  1). 

Cost-of-living  indexes  based  upon  actual  costs  of  goods  purchased. 
A  nation-wide  study  was  made  of  the  actual  cost  of  goods  purchased  by 
wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers  for  one  year  in  the 
period  1934  to  1936.2  Results  of  this  study  wrere  used  as  a  basis  for 
weighting  each  of  the  items  included  in  the  cost-of-living  index  for 
1935-1939.  The  weights  given  to  each  group  of  items  in  the  index  are 
shown  in  Table  2. 

The  food-cost  index.  The  largest  food  expenditure  is  for  meats, 
fish,  and  poultry,  28.2  percent  of  the  food  budget  being  spent  for  these 
items  (Table  3).  Expenditures  for  fruits  and  vegetables  rank  next, 
being  21.6  percent  of  the  food  budget  total.  Nineteen  and  one-tenth 
percent  of  the  food  budget  is  spent  for  whole  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
evaporated  milk.    Expenditures  for  other  items  in  the  food  budget  are 

Table  1. — Number  of  Goods  and  Services  (Except  Rent)  Included 

in  the  Index  of  Cost  of  Living  for  Wage-Earners  and 

Lower-Salaried  Workers  in  Large  Cities" 


Groups  of  items 


Number  of  items 
used,  1939 


Food 

Clothing 

Fuel,  electricity,  and  ice. 

House  furnishings 

Miscellaneous 


54 
48 
10 
26 
60 


All  items. 


aFrom  "The   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'   New  Index  of  Cost  of  Living,"  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  August,  1940. 


:Williams,  F.  M.,  and  Zimmerman,  C.  C,  "Studies  of  Family  Living  in  the 
LTnited  States  and  Other  Countries,"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Misc.  Pub. 
No.  223. 
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Table  2. — Cost  of  Goods  Purchased  by  Wage-Earner  and  Lower-Salaried 

Groups  Studied,  1934-1936,  Estimated  Costs,  1934-1939,  and 

Cost-of-Livtng  Index,   1935-1939" 


Group 


Cost  of  goods  purchased 


1934-1936 


1934-1939 


Cost-of-living 

index 

1935-1939 


Food 

Clothing  

Rent 

Pud,  electricity,  and  ice. 

House  furnishings 

Miscellaneous 

Other  savings 


Total . 


34.0 
10.3 
17.5 
6.7 
4.0 
26.8 


100.0 


(estimated) 

33.6 

10.4 

18.0 

6.4 

4.2 

26.7 

.7 

100.0 


33.9 
10.5 
18.1 
6.4 
4.2 
26.9 


100.0 


•From  "The   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'   New   Index  of  Cost  of  Living,"   Monthly  Labor  Review, 
I".  S.  Department  of  Labor,  August,  1940. 


cereals,  15.6  percent;  eggs,  5.5  percent;  coffee  and  tea,  3.4  percent ;  sugar. 
3.4  percent;  and  fats  and  oils  (other  than  butter),  3.2  percent. 

The  rent  index.  Samples  of  dwellings  are  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  so  as  to  give  representation  to  each  rental  range  and  type 
of  dwelling  proportional  to  that  obtaining  in  the  entire  city.  The  number 
of  dwellings  for  which  rents  are  secured  varies  according  to  size  of  city 
from  450  in  Manchester  to  2,750  in  New  York  City.  Rent  is  the  second 
largesl  item  in  the  cost-of-living  index  averaging  18.1  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  clothing-cost  index.  Forty-eight  items  are  included  in  the 
clothing  index  ranging  all  the  way  from  shoes  and  hats  to  overcoats  and 
underwear.    Together  these  items  make  up  10.5  percent  of  the  cost-of- 


Table  3. — Principal  Groups  of  Food  Costs  Included  in  the 
Cost-of-Living  Index,  1935-1939" 


1  rroup 

Number  of 
items 

Percent  of  total 
food  costs 

fish,  .mil  poultry 

13 
18 

4 
9 

1 
1 
1 
5 

53b 

28  2 

• 

'1   6 

bakery  produi  ts 

IS    6 

5  5 

i  '>ili  (other  than  buttei  i 

?    ! 

■Prom  "The  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics'  New  Index  of  Cost  of  Living,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
•    I  »•  pari  in- ni  ol  Labor,  Vugusl  .  1940 

eltem  1<      than  listed  in  Table  l. 
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Table  4. — Relative  Importance  of  Various  Groups  of  Items  Included 
in  the  Index  of  Miscellaneous  Costs,  1935-1939* 


Item 


Number  of 
items 


Percent  of  total 
costs 


Transportation 

Recreation 

Medical  care 

Household  operation 

Personal  care 

Gifts,  contributions,  and  other  unallocated  items 

Total 


29.5 
18.7 
14.1 
13.5 
8.6 
15.6 

100.0 


"From  "The   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'   New  Index  of  Cost  of  Living, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  August,  1940. 


Monthly  Labor  Review, 


living  index.  Changes  in  fashion,  centrally  heated  dwellings,  and  pro- 
tection from  weather  provided  by  automobile  travel,  have  resulted  in  less 
clothing  being  worn  than  formerly.  Lower  manufacturing  costs  and 
increased  use  of  low-cost  substitutes  such  as  rayon  also  have  helped  to 
lower  clothing  costs.  In  1917-1919,  15.5  percent  of  the  actual  disburse- 
ments of  families  were  for  clothing,  or  nearly  50  percent  more  than  the 
proportion  spent  in  recent  years. 

Miscellaneous-cost  index.  Transportation,  recreation,  medical  care, 
and  household  operations  are  the  principal  items  included  under  miscel- 
laneous costs  in  the  cost-of-living  index  (Table  4).  Altogether  60  items 
are  included  under  this  classification,  which  together  make  up  26.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost-of-living  index. 

Fuel,  electricity,  and  ice  accounted  for  6.4  percent  of  total  living  costs 
and  house  furnishings  4.2  percent.  r.  \y.  Bartlett 


Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

1_12The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to   date. 

1Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent  monthly 
issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock-  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  =  100  to 
1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Agricultural  Situation.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S. D.A.;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929=100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  "For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  12Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly  price   releases,   State   Agricultural    Statistician. 
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THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

Wholesale  prices  continued  to  rise  rapidly  until  about  the  middle  of 
September,  but  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  December,  there  was 
little  change.  Weekly  price  movements,  as  indicated  by  both  the  all  com- 
modity index  and  the  28  basic  commodity  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  all  commodity  index,  however,  has 
been  converted  from  the  original  1926  base  to  an  August  1939  base  in 
order  to  make  it  directly  comparable  with  the  index  of  prices  of  basic 
commodities. 

Although  the  rise  of  the  wholesale  commodity  price  index  has  been 
checked  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  price  level  has  been  permanently  stabilized.  Certainly  the  danger  of 
inflation  is  not  past.  Now  that  the  United  States  is  an  active  belligerent 
in  the  war,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  speeding  up  of  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  to  prevent  serious  inflation  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  speed  up 
those  measures  which  tend  to  counteract  the  inflationary  effect  of  huge 
government  expenditures. 

The  recent  price  stability  suggests  that  price  control  measures  are 
becoming  more  generally  effective  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  few  com- 
modities. It  appears  that  administrative  officials  in  Washington  are  now 
in  pretty  general  agreement  that  strenuous  governmental  control  will  need 
to  be  exercised  if  a  serious  inflation  is  to  be  prevented.  However,  there 
still  seems  to  be  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  vote  taxes 
which  are  sufficiently  heavy,  or  to  give  adequate  power  to  the  administra- 
tive officers  to  provide  for  "enforced  savings"  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  prevent  inflation.  The  future  course  of  prices  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  outcome  of  bills  now  pending  in  Congress,  or  others  which 
may  be  introduced  to  take  their  place.  The  prevention  of  serious  inflation 
will  necessitate  drastic  further  increase  in  tax  burdens,  or  drastic  price 
control  measures  which  in  one  way  or  another  will  result  in  a  very  large 
volume  of  purchasing  power  being  turned  over  to  the  government  by 
individuals.  It  will  also  require  that  there  be  no  further  general  rapid 
increase  in  wage  rates  such  as  has  occurred  in  many  industries. 

Figures  2  and  3  show  the  course  of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices 
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Fig.  3. — Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  Other  Than  Farm  Products 
and  Foods,  by  Months,  1914-1921,  and  1939  to  Date  (1926=  100) 


of  farm  products  and  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods, 
monthly,  during  World  War  I  and  during  the  present  war.  The  marked 
parallel  between  the  increase  of  farm  product  prices  in  the  two  war 
periods  continued  to  September ;  but  in  October  there  was  a  slight  decline 
in  farm  product  prices,  one  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
during  November  and  December  of  1916  when  farm  product  prices  were, 
however,  about  ten  points  higher  than  they  are  now.  After  the  December 
1916  decline,  the  advance  in  prices  of  farm  products  was  resumed  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  rapid  advance  will  occur  in  the 
next  few  months,  unless  the  administration  fails  to  get  through  Congress 
the  most  essential  parts  of  fiscal  and  price  control  legislation  that  is  now 
pending. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  present  price  situation  is  that  the 
index  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products,  and  the  index  of  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods,  have  been 
about  equally  high  (relative  to  their  1926  levels)  in  the  past  few  months. 
However,  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods  have  been  a 
little  bit  higher,  and  the  downturn  of  the  farm  products  index  for  October 
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Fig.  4. — Wholesale  Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United 
States,  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 


while  tin-  index  of  piicrs  of  other  commodities  continued  to  rise,  increased 
the  disparity  somewhat. 

The  cosl  "i   living  has  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  wholesale  commodity 
Partly  because  of  this,  the  power  of  farm  products  to  purchase 
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goods  needed  by  farmers  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  months.  The 
ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  has  risen 
from  81  last  October  to  102  for  October  of  this  year.  This  ratio  is  based 
on  a  comparison  of  prices  of  goods  sold  and  goods  purchased  in  the  five 
year  period  preceding  World  War  I.  For  three  months,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  the  index  stood  at  or  above  100. 

Figure  4  compares  the  monthly  index  of  wholesale  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  period  1914  to  1921,  and  from  January  1939, 
to  date.  The  course  of  the  index  of  cost  of  living  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  inasmuch  as  the  index  paid  by  farmers  is 
available  only  quarterly  rather  than  monthly  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I,  the  comparison  here  given  is  that  of  wholesale  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living.  Because  movements  of  the  cost  of  living  lag  behind  changes  in 
wholesale  prices,  a  considerable  increase  in  cost  of  living  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  next  few  months  even  if  there  should  be  no  further  increase  in 
wholesale  prices. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  issues  of  "Illinois  Farm  Eco- 
nomics," the  fundamental  cause  of  inflation  in  wartime  has  been  the 
spending  by  governments  of  large  amounts  of  purchasing  power  without 
taking  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  purchasing  power  from  indi- 
viduals— either  by  taxation  or  by  borrowing  from  lenders  other  than 
banks.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  through  the  issuance  of  new 
currency  or  by  the  expansion  of  borrowing  from  commercial  banks.  The 
fundamental  problem  of  preventing  inflation  is  a  problem  of  properly 
financing  the  defense  expenditures  of  the  federal  government. 

Total  federal  expenditures  have  been  mounting  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  In  September,  just  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  they  were  nearly  as  great  as  the  peak  of  expenditures  just  after 
the  close  of  World  War  I.  In  October,  federal  expenditures  amounted 
to  2,089  million  dollars,  which  was  above  the  World  War  I  peak  of 
2,061  million.  Furthermore,  the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar  is  now 
much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1918.  The  increase  in  expenditures 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  as 
great  as  the  increase  which  occurred  during  World  War  I.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  that  war,  the  expenditures  of  our  federal  government  were 
averaging  only  a  little  over  50  million  dollars  a  month,  whereas  at  the 
outset  of  the  present  war  they  were  running  at  about  750  million  a  month. 

Defense  plans  call  for  a  rapid  further  increase  in  federal  expendi- 
tures during  the  coming  months,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  within 
the  next  six  months,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  spending  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  will  have  been  as  great  as  the  increase  in  rate  of 
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spending  during  the  entire  World  War  I  period.  Here  again  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  increase  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars, 
which  will  probably  at  that  time  (six  months  from  now)  have  a  much 
greater  purchasing  power  than  the  dollar  had  at  the  end  of  1918. 

The  difficulty  of  financing  such  government  expenditures  in  a  non- 
inflationary  way  is  great.  From  this  standpoint,  it  is  helpful  to  compare 
federal  expenditures  with  the  national  income.  This  is  done  in  Figure  5 
where  the  monthly  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  are  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  monthly  national  income.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
peak  of  expenditures  reached  in  December  1918  was  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  estimated  national  income  for  that  month.  In  September 
1941,  federal  expenditures  amounted  to  slightly  over  23  percent  of  the 
total  income  of  people  in  the  United  States. 

But  why,  in  the  former  war  period,  did  inflation  begin  long  before 
•I"'  rapid  rise  in  federal  expenditures,  whereas  during  the  current 
war  the  rise  of  pri.es  has  been  substantially  coincidental  with  the  rising 
expenditures? 
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The  primary  reason  for  inflation  getting  under  way  before  the  rapid 
increase  of  government  expenditures  during  the  first  World  War  was  that 
very  heavy  purchases  of  foodstuffs  and  war  supplies  were  made  during 
1915  and  1916  by  foreign  governments.  These  expenditures  of  foreign 
governments,  of  course,  were  in  no  part  financed  by  taxation  in  this 
country,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  the  income  of  individuals  in  this 
country  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  foreign  governments 
or  of  other  securities  which  were  sold  here.  The  purchases  were  largely 
financed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  commercial  bank  loans, 
and,  consequently,  had  the  same  effect  as  correspondingly  financed  pur- 
chases by  our  own  government.  In  consequence,  almost  the  entire  effect 
of  the  increased  purchases  which  were  made  from  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  through  1916  was  of  an  inflationary  nature. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  June  issue  of  "Illinois  Farm  Economics" 
(page  44),  there  was  a  less  rapid  rise  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United 
States  soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  than  occurred 
prior  to  that  time.  This  was  the  result  of  two  basic  factors:  (1)  The 
expenditures  for  arms  and  ammunition  were  then  primarily  on  a  basis 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
(2)  price  control  measures  of  the  Food  Administration  and  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  were  initiated  soon  after  we  entered  the  war. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  during  the 
next  two  years  will  follow  the  course  of  prices  of  1917  and  1918  as 
closely  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  two  years.  Various  price  control 
measures  had  already  been  taken  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  and 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  expect  that  further  control  measures  will  be 
instituted  now  that  we  are  actively  engaged  as  a  belligerent.  We  shall 
probably  have  a  less  rapid  rise  in  prices  during  the  early  months  of  1942 
than  occurred  in  the  early  months  of  1917.  It  seems  rather  unlikely, 
however,  that  measures  of  taxation  and  of  paying  for  bonds  out  of  the 
income  of  purchasers  will  be  sufficiently  effective  to  prevent  a  considerable 
further  rise  of  prices.  Possibly  the  rise  in  future  months  will  be  similar 
to  that  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  in  1918.  The  extent 
of  the  rise  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  effectiveness  of  methods  of 
control,  and  upon  the  magnitude  of  defense  expenditures,  as  well  as  upon 
the  length  of  the  war. 

The  second  revision  of  the  federal  budget  placed  the  total  for  the 
1941-42  fiscal  year  at  24.5  billion  dollars.  This  would  be  an  average  of 
over  2  billion  dollars  monthly.  Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  expenditures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  only  about  lJ/2  billion  monthly,  and  the 
current  rate  is  about  2  billion  monthly,  the  budget  will  call  for  a  rate  of 
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spending  of  about  2i/2  billion  monthly  by  late  spring  or  early  summer. 
Such  a  level  will  constitute  about  30  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Furthermore,  the  second  revision  of  the  budget  was  prepared  before 
the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  a  more  rapid  rate  of  expenditures  is 
now  in  prospect.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  federal  govern- 
ment expenditures  should  amount  to  about  35  percent  of  the  national 
income  by  July,  1942,  and  about  45  percent  of  the  national  income  by 
January,   1943. 

No  such  scale  of  federal  expenditures  can  possibly  be  maintained 
without  rather  drastic  curtailment  of  goods  for  civilian  use.  Inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  have  the  man  power  or  the  raw  materials  to  expand  total 
production  much  further  than  we  have  already  done,  increases  in  goods 
ami  services  for  war  purposes  from  now  on  must  come  primarily  through 
restriction  of  supplies  available  for  civilian  use.  Thus  far,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  felt  little  lack  of  supplies  in  the  markets,  and 
they  have  given  up  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  their  incomes  to 
the  government  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  payment  for  bonds.  Within  the 
next  year,  the  situation  will  be  greatly  different. 

Suppose  expenditures  by  the  government  increase  to  50  percent  of 
the  national  income.  That  level,  if  continued  over  any  considerable  time, 
would  mean  that,  on  the  average  and  in  one  way  or  another,  people  in 
the  United  States  would  have  to  give  up  one-half  of  their  income  in  the 
form  of  taxes  and  bond  payments.  At  present  price  levels,  capacity  pro- 
duction will  probably  involve  a  national  income  of  but  a  little  over 
100  billion  dollars  yearly;  and  if  only  50  percent  of  this  remains  for 
civilian  use,  it  will  mean  that  the  civilian  population  will  be  limited  to 
supplies  of  goods  perhaps  even  less  than  they  had  in  the  depression  years 
of  1932  and  1933. 

Of  course,  many  things  will  probably  be  available  in  larger  supply 
than  they  were  in  the  depth  of  depression,  but  of  some  other  things, 
especially  metal  products,  we  will  presumably  have  to  get  along  with  less 
than  in  1932  and  1933.  Furthermore,  the  effect  will  be  very  different  as 
between  different  individuals.  In  1932  and  1933,  those  who  suffered  most 
were  people  who  were  out  of  work.  Although  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  "defense  unemployment"  because  of  lack  of  raw  materials 
tor  certain  industries,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  people  will  remain  un- 
employed  long  during  the  war  effort.  Those  whose  incomes  will  be  at 
the  greatesl  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  1932  and  1933,  will  be  the 
people  who  have  relatively  fixed  incomes — salaries,  annuities,  and  so 
forth  for  they  will  he  called  upon  to  pay  heavier  taxes  and  to  buy  bonds 
in  large  amount  without  having  their  incomes  increased. 
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If  steps  are  not  taken  to  reduce  spendable  consumer  income  as  rapidly 
as  the  supplies  for  civilian  use  fall  off,  price  rises  are  the  natural  result, 
and  in  the  absence  of  price  fixing,  the  goods  that  are  available  will  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  higher  prices.  If 
under  these  circumstances  prices  are  fixed,  some  system  of  rationing 
would  have  to  be  adopted  to  determine  which  prospective  buyers  are  to 
obtain  the  goods  they  wish. 

By  proper  methods  of  financing  federal  expenditures,  both  inflationary 
price  rises  and  the  waste  and  annoyances  of  a  general  system  of  rationing 
can  be  avoided.  To  do  this  it  will  not  mean  that  civilians  as  a  whole  will 
have  any  smaller  real  income  of  goods  and  services  than  if  inflation  is 
permitted.  It  will  only  necessitate  that  the  government  finance  its  expendi- 
tures by  taking  people's  income  before  rather  than  shortly  after  the 
expenditures  are  made. 

Although  it  will  make  no  real  difference  in  the  total  amount  of  goods 
which  all  civilians  are  able  to  have,  the  methods  of  federal  finance  will 
have  a  vital  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  incomes  as  between  individuals. 
If  the  cost  of  living  rises  greatly,  people  with  fixed  money  incomes  will 
have  their  real  incomes  (incomes  in  terms  of  the  goods  which  they  can  be 
exchanged  for)  drastically  reduced.  Thus  inflation  will  impose  an  ad- 
ditional financial  burden  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  inflation  will  tend 
to  increase  some  people's  money  incomes  even  more  rapidly  than  prices 
rise,  and  they  will  be  somewhat  benefited  by  it. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  most  individuals 
are  likely  to  be  worse  off  if  inflation  is  permitted.  There  is  an  immediate 
loss  to  the  nation  because  inflation  will  necessitate  burdens  of  meeting 
price  maladjustments  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided.  In  the  long 
run,  everyone  is  likely  to  lose  by  it,  because  inflation  will  increase  the 
difficulties  of  post-war  readjustments  and  will  deepen  and  prolong  a 
post-war  depression.  E    j.  Working 


THE  SEASONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOG  MARKETINGS  AND  ITS 

INFLUENCE  UPON  FARM  EARNINGS  ON  ILLINOIS 

ACCOUNT- KEEPING  FARMS  IN  1940 

The  seasonality  of  hog  marketings  and  of  the  consequent  market  prices 

has  long  been  cited  by  extension  workers  in  their  advice  to  farmers.   This 

year,  a  study  was  made  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  hog  marketings 

from  Illinois  account-keeping  farms,  using  data  obtained  on  1,914  of  the 

2,738   farm   financial   records  kept   by  cooperating   farmers   throughout 

the  state. 
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Table  1. — Percentage  Distribution  by  Months 
of  Marketings  of  Illinois  Hogs 


Month 


767  southern 
Illinois  account- 
keeping  farms 
1940 


1,147  northern 
Illinois  account- 
keeping  farms 
1940 


All  Illinois  hogsa 


1930-1940>> 


1920-1929 


January. . 
February. 
March    .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . 
September 
October .  . 
November 
December . 


6.1 
6.8 


10.4 

11.4 

9.6 

7.3 

4.7 

7.2 

MA 

11.2 

8.4 

4.9 


8.0 
8.0 
9.0 
9.8 
8.1 
6.9 
5.5 
6.4 
7.5 

10.2 
9.9 

10.6 


10.2 
8.2 
7.4 
8.0 
8.5 
8.4 
7.2 
6.8 
6.3 
8.4 
9.8 

10.8 


11.6 
8.4 
7.6 
8.1 
8.4 
8.0 
6.7 
6.6 
6.5 
8.0 
9.4 

10.8 


12.8 
9.8 
8.0 
7.1 
8.0 
8.6 
7.2 
6.4 
5.9 
6.9 
8.6 

10.8 


•Calculated  from  data  supplied  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Service. 
b1933  was  omitted  because  of  AAA  hog  purchases. 


To  minimize  climatic  influences  upon  the  time  of  farrowing,  the  state 
was  divided  into  a  north  and  south  half,  a  division  which  coincides  fairly 
well  with  the  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis  hog  market  areas.  The  north 
boundaries  of  crop  reporting  districts  4a  and  6a  were  used  to  make  this 
division  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Service 
data.  Of  the  1,914  farms  used  in  this  study,  767  were  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  and  1,147  in  the  northern  part. 

Normally  the  seasonal  peaks  in  hog  prices  occur  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember, and  these  seasonal  peaks  in  prices  are  largely  the  result  of  small 
hog  receipts  during  those  months.  March  had  the  lowest  hog  receipts  of 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  September  was  the  lowest  month 
of  the  entire  year  for  the  average  of  the  10-year  period  1930-1940,  as 
well  as  for  the  year  1940  (Table  1).  However,  price-making  influences 
other  than  the  supply  of  hogs  reaching  the  market  from  Illinois  caused 
.Much,  next  to  June,  to  be  the  month  of  lowest  hog  prices  in  1940. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  marketing  pattern  established  by  all  Illinois  hog 
producers,  and  in  spite  of  abnormal  seasonal  price  movements  in  1940, 
the  Illinois  account-keeping  farmers  marketed  most  of  their  hogs  in 
those  months  when  the  fewest  hogs  were  reaching  the  market.  Southern 
Illinois  account-keeping  farmers  marketed  21.8  percent  of  all  their  hogs 
Bold  in  1940  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  30.5  percent 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  (Table  1).  They 
marketed  only  4.9  percent  of  their  hogs  in  December,  normally  the  month 
of  lowesl  hog  prices  and,  in  1940,  the  month  of  largest  receipts. 

The  northern  Illinois  account-keeping  farmers  found  it  more  difficult 
to  farrow  their  pigs  as  early  and  to  get  them  to  market  as  early  as  did  the 
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1. — Percentage  Distribution  by  Months  of  Total  Number  of  Hogs 
Marketed  in  Illinois,  and  Hogs  AJarketed  from  Northern  and 
Southern  Illinois  Account- Keeping  Farms  in  1940 


southern  Illinois  farmers.  Their  heaviest  marketings  came  in  December, 
but  they  succeeded  in  marketing  more  hogs  than  the  average  of  all  farms 
during  September  and  October  by  3.0  percent  of  the  year's  marketings. 

A  comparison  of  the  marketing  distribution  on  the  account-keeping 
farms  with  the  pattern  established  by  all  hog  producers  in  the  state  re- 
veals the  extent  to  which  the  account-keeping  farmers  have  adopted  better 
breeding,  feeding,  and  sanitation  programs  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
normal  seasonal  peaks  in  hog  prices  (Figure  1,  Table  1).  The  performance 
of  the  more  favored  southern  Illinois  account  keepers  has  been  particu- 
larly outstanding.  They  marketed  the  fewest  hogs  in  December  and 
January  when  other  farmers  were  marketing  the  most  hogs ;  and  con- 
versely, they  sold  most  of  their  hogs  in  those  months  when  other  farmers 
were  sending  the  fewest  hogs  to  market. 

The  adoption  of  swine  production  practices  leading  toward  a  more 
profitable  marketing  program  by  the  more  progressive  farmers  has  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  all  hog  marketings 
from  Illinois.  The  length  of  the  feeding  period  has  been  shortened 
through  feeding  balanced  rations  and  keeping  pigs  healthy  under  sanitary 
conditions.  Better  care  at  farrowing  time  has  permitted  earlier  spring 
litters.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  seasonal  distribution  of  hog 
marketings  from  the  average  of  the  10-year  period  1920-1929  to  the 
average  of  the  10-year  period  1930-1940  (1933  omitted),  a  change  in 
which  our  account-keeping  farmers  made  the  most  progress. 

The  proportion  of  Illinois  hogs  sent  to  market  in  January  and  Febru- 
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Table  2. — Timeliness  of  Hog  Marketing  and  Farm  Earnings 
on  274  Southern  Illinois  Farms,  1940 


Percent  of  all  butcher  hogs  marketed  in  February,  March, 
April,  August,  September,  and  October 

0-25% 

25.1-50% 

50.1-75% 

75.1-100% 

32 

349 

$44  570 

$  3   140 

7.0% 
$           9.00 

$         79 

6.3 
$           2.10 

$       137 
$           5.33 

26.9% 
29.7% 

155 
243 

60 

337 

$41  491 

$  3  058 

7.4% 
$           9.08 

$         71 

5.7 
$           2.18 

$       139 
$           5.49 

28.8% 
35.0% 

160 
235 

84 

310 

$35   731 

$  2  826 

7.9% 
$           9.11 

$         81 

6.4 
$           2.18 

$       142 
$           5.37 

26.7% 
22.8% 

141 
231 

98 

255 

Total  investment  per  farm 

Earnings 

$28  097 
$  2  332 

Rate  earned  on  the  investment 

8.3% 
$           9.15 

Swine  efficiency  factors 

$         90 

Pigs  weaned  per  litter   

Hog  returns  per  dollar  invested  in  hogs 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  productive 

Average  price  received  for  hogs  sold .  .  . 

Percent  of  gross  income  from  hogs.  .  .  . 
Percent  of  gross  income  from  cattle.  .  . 

Number  of  butcher  hogs  sold  per  farm. . 

6.9 

$           2.47 

$       146 
$           5.60 

35.4% 
20.0% 

146 
229 

ary  has  declined  from  22.6  percent  in  1920-1929,  to  20  percent  in  1930- 
1940  (Table  1).  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  marketed  in  September, 
October,  and  November  increased  from  21.4  percent  to  23.9  percent. 
Fewer  spring  and  summer  pigs  are  being  held  over  the  first  of  the  year 
to  be  fed  out  on  new  corn. 

That  farmers  found  timely  marketing  a  profitable  practice  was  shown 
by  an  analysis  of  the  farm  financial  records.  This  analysis  was  limited 
to  farms  having  a  gross  return  of  at  least  $1,000  from  hogs,  or  a  gross 
return  from  hogs  less  than  $1,000  but  equal  to  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  income  from  the  farm.  However,  in  crop  reporting  districts  7  and  9 
in  southern  Illinois,  the  requirement  was  reduced  to  $500  or  more,  or 
40  percent  of  the  total  gross  income.  By  this  procedure,  the  analysis  was 
limited  to  those  farms  on  which  the  swine  enterprise  was  large  enough 
i"  materially  affect  the  total  farm  earnings.  Two  hundred  seventy-four 
of  the  767  southern  Illinois  farms,  and  486  of  the  1,147  northern  Illinois 
farms  mel  these  qualifications  and  were  used  in  this  study.  A  separate 
analysis  was  made  on  the  records  in  the  two  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
rds  were  sorted  into  four  quartiles  based  on  the  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  butcher  hogs  sold  in  1940  that  were  marketed  in  the  six 
months  of  normally  seasonally  higher  prices,  February,  March,  April, 
August,  September,  and  October. 

In    southern    Illinois,   the  98   farms  that   marketed    from   75  to   100 
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percent  of  their  butcher  hogs  in  these  six  months  had  the  highest  returns 
from  hogs  and  the  highest  rate  earned  on  the  total  farm  investment 
(Table  2).  The  rate  earned  declined  from  8.3  percent  for  this  group,  to 
7.0  percent  for  the  group  marketing  25  percent  or  less  of  their  butcher 
hogs  during  the  six  basic  months.  The  98  farms  with  the  most  timely 
marketing  also  had  the  highest  hog  returns  per  litter  farrowed,  the  largest 
number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter,  the  highest  returns  per  $100  feed  fed 
to  all  productive  livestock,  and  the  highest  net  earnings  per  acre. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  higher  average  earnings 
on  these  98  farms,  we  must  consider  several  other  facts.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  the  gross  income  on  these  farms  came  from  hogs,  and  20 
percent  came  from  cattle.  Only  26.9  percent  of  the  gross  income  on  the 
32  poorest  farms  came  from  hogs,  while  29.7  percent  came  from  cattle. 
Thus,  in  a  year  when  cattle  farms  in  general  were  enjoying  favorable 
prices,  and  hog  farms  were  laboring  under  a  hog-corn  ratio  of  9.2,  we 
have  a  group  of  predominantly  hog  farms  exceeding  in  earnings  a  group 
of  farms  with  a  larger  proportion  of  cattle. 

However,  the  higher  earnings  on  the  98  farms  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  a  price  advantage  secured  through  timely  marketing.  In  fact 
the  high  group  enjoyed  only  a  27-cent  price  advantage  over  the  32  farms 
in  the  low  group.  The  average  prices  were  $5.60  and  $5.33  respectively. 
Each  group  of  farms  averaged  well  over  33,000  pounds  of  pork  sold  per 
farm,  but  the  farms  with  the  early  marketings  sold  their  hogs  at  lighter 
weights  than  did  the  others.  It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  the  foresight 
and  planning  exhibited  by  the  operators  in  following  a  timely  marketing 
program  will  also  manifest  itself  in  increased  earnings  and  efficiency  in 
other  parts  of  the  farm  business.  The  larger  number  of  pigs  weaned  on 
the  farms  with  the  better  marketing  programs  is  evidence  for  this 
conclusion. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  hog  price  movements  in  1940 
were  so  far  from  the  normal  seasonal  pattern  that  there  was  little  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  from  timely  marketing  (Figure  2).  March  normally  has 
the  highest  hog  price  of  any  of  the  spring  months  but  had  the  lowest  prices 
in  1940,  and  December,  normally  a  low-price  month,  had  higher  hog 
prices  in  1940  than  any  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  average 
price  received  for  hogs  by  Illinois  farmers  was  $6.40  in  September,  1940, 
as  compared  to  $5.80  in  December.  In  the  10-year  period  1928-1937, 
September  prices  averaged  $1.84  higher  than  those  of  December.  The 
normal  difference  in  earnings  should,  therefore,  be  even  more  definitely 
in  favor  of  those  farms  with  a  good  marketing  program  than  indicated  by 
the  1940  study. 
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Fig.  2. — Fifteenth  of  the  Month  Prices  Received  by  Illinois  Farmers  for  Hogs 
in  1940  and  an  Average  of  the  Ten-Year  Period,  1928-19371 


A  similar  analysis  was  made  on  the  northern  Illinois  farms.  However, 
the  results  were  less  conclusive  than  for  the  southern  Illinois  records. 
This  was  true  not  because  timely  marketing  had  less  influence  upon  hog 
returns  and  farm  earnings  in  northern  Illinois,  but  because  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  complicating  factors  obscured  the  true  effect  of  market- 
ing differences.  Chief  among  the  reasons  for  a  lack  of  conclusive  results 
are  the  following:  (1)  abnormal  seasonal  hog  price  movements, 
(2)  larger  cattle  enterprises  on  northern  Illinois  farms,  (3)  failure  to 
adjust  earnings  in  the  analysis  for  disproportionate  opening  and  closing 
inventory  values,  and  (4)  effects  of  a  one-litter  system  in  a  surplus  corn- 
producing  area. 

The  first  two  of  these  reasons  have  already  been  discussed.  The  much 
higher  ending  inventory  values  for  hogs  in  northern  Illinois  is  a  factor 
whirl)  was  not  present  in  the  southern  Illinois  records.  The  northern 
Illinois  farm  account  books  were  closed  after  the  farm  price  of  hogs  had 

From  "Planning  the  Farm  Business,"  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois.    Compiled 
from  "Illinois  (  rop  and  1  i  | , sties." 

Nv'  in!     M 0 mii   Prices  Received  by  Illinois 

Farmers  for  Hogs  in  rim  Ten  Years,  1928-1937 
Av. 


Month  Price 

January $6.84 

ry  .7.15 

7.51 

April                                       7.38 

May  

June                                 7.42 


Av. 

Month  Price 

July JS7.97 

August 8.42 

September 8.36 

October 7.61 

November 6 .  84 

December 6.52 


Vearly  \ vc-rage $7.31 
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advanced  to  a  higher  level  than  had  prevailed  at  any  time  during  1940. 
The  average  price  paid  for  hogs  on  the  first  market  day  of  January,  1941, 
at  Chicago  was  $6.90,  and  the  top  was  $7.15.  This  had  the  effect  of 
giving  a  high  return  to  those  farms  that  held  over  the  largest  proportion 
of  their  spring  and  summer  pigs — an  effect  that  completely  obscured 
variations  in  earnings  due  to  differences  in  returns  from  hogs  actually 
sold. 

These  particular  farms  were  also  those  with  a  high  proportion  of 
spring  and  summer  litters.  These  men  avoided  the  difficulties  and  hazards 
of  February  and  March  litters,  but  they  also  made  it  impossible  for 
themselves  to  market  their  hogs  at  times  of  normally  highest  prices. 
The  one-litter  system  is  common  on  such  farms  as  indicated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  total  market  receipts  that  are  packing  sows. 

The  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the  state  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  sows  marketed  was  shown  by  the  records  of  the  account- 
keeping  farmers  as  well  as  by  central  market  statistics.  For  the  4-year 
period  1937-1940,  from  13  to  14  percent  of  the  total  hog  receipts  on  the 
Chicago  market  have  been  packing  sows.  At  the  East  St.  Louis  National 
Stock  Yards,  this  figure  varied  from  4  to  8  percent  of  the  total  hog 
receipts.  Since  the  same  difference  was  indicated  by  the  farm  records 
for  1940  (12.5  percent  in  northern  Illinois,  and  8.4  percent  in  southern 
Illinois),  it  is  evident  that  the  southern  Illinois  farmers  raise  more  litters 
and,  hence,  more  pigs  per  sow.  This  means  that  they  bred  more  aged 
sows  and  got  more  than  one  litter  per  sow  each  year. 

The  seasonal  distribution  of  these  packing  sow  receipts  reflects  very 
closely  the  time  of  farrowing.  The  proportion  of  total  receipts  at  Chi- 
cago that  are  packing  sows  reaches  a  peak  of  35  to  40  percent  in  August 
with  the  two  preceding  and  the  two  following  months  all  over  10  per- 
cent. Such  a  distribution  clearly  indicates  a  large  proportion  of  one-litter 
systems.  In  contrast,  the  distribution  of  packing  sow  receipts  at  East 
St.  Louis  maintains  almost  a  constant  ratio  to  total  hog  receipts.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  data  represent  the  ratio  of  packing  sow 
receipts  to  total  packer  and  shipper  purchases,  rather  than  a  percentage 
distribution  of  packing  sow  receipts. 

Conclusions 

1.  Illinois  account-keeping  farmers  marketed  more  of  their  hogs  at 
times  of  normally  seasonally  higher  prices  than  did  the  average  of  all 
Illinois  farmers. 

2.  Southern  Illinois  account-keeping  farmers  marketed  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  their  hogs  at  these  times  than  did  the  northern  Illinois  account 
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keepers.    The  main   reason   for  the  difference  is  probably  the  climatic 
advantage  of  southern  Illinois. 

3.  The  trend  toward  earlier  marketing  is  shown  in  the  average 
monthly  distribution  of  marketings  of  all  Illinois  hogs  for  two  10-year 
periods,  1920-1929  and  1930-1940.  Illinois  farmers  as  an  average  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  their  hogs  marketed  in  September,  October, 
and  November,  and  carried  fewer  hogs  over  the  close  of  the  year  to  be 
sold  in  January  and  February. 

4.  The  southern  Illinois  account-keeping  farmers  found  timely  mar- 
keting a  profitable  practice.  Those  farms  marketing  most  of  their  hogs  at 
times  of  normally  high  prices  had  higher  returns  from  the  hog  enter- 
prise and  higher  net  farm  earnings  than  did  the  farms  marketing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  hogs  at  those  times. 

5.  The  price  advantage  gained  by  timely  marketing  in  1940  was  not 
great  enough  to  account  for  the  total  differences  in  earnings,  indicating 
that  efficiency  in  marketing  was  accompanied  by  efficiency  in  other  phases 
of  the  farm  business  as  well. 

6.  Packing  sows  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  hogs  marketed 
from  northern  Illinois  than  from  southern  Illinois,  thus  indicating  a  more 
widespread  use  of  the  one-litter  system  accompanied  by  later  spring 
farrowing  in  northern  Illinois.  The  concentration  of  packing  sow 
receipts  during  July,  August,  and  September  at  Chicago  is  further  evi- 
dence for  these  conclusions. 

7.  Higher  closing  inventory  values  combined  with  abnormal  seasonal 
price  movements  in  1940  obscured  the  effects  of  timely  marketing  on 
farm  earnings  on  the  northern  Illinois  account-keeping  farms. 

F.  J.  Reiss  and  P.  E.  Johnston 


USE  OF  A  BONUS  SYSTEM  FOR  LOWERING  COSTS 
OF  HAULING  CREAM 

During  the  past  year  the  Farmers'  Creamery  Company  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois  gave  funds  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to  investigate 
methods  which  could  be  used  to  lower  costs  of  hauling  cream  from  the 
farm  to  the  creamery.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  study  has  been 
made  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Nemaha  Cooperative  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation, of  Sabetha,  Kansas,  a  creamery  which  has  been  particularly  suc- 
ul  in  improving  quality  of  cream  and  in  lowering  hauling  costs.  One 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  lower  costs  and  improved  quality  has  been 
the  use  of  a  bonus  system  for  paying  haulers. 

Rout.-  drivers  employed  by  the  Kansas  creamery  are  paid  by  use  of  a 
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PRODUCTION:     MILLIONS   OF    POUNDS 
YEAR  POUNDS       0.5      1.0      1.5      2.0     2.5 
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i 

Fig.  1.— Relation  of  Volume  of  Butter  Produced  to  Hauling  and  Operating 

Costs  of  the  Nemaha  Cooperative  Creamery  Association, 

Sabetha,  Kansas,   1930- 19401 


contract  method  and  a  bonus  method.  Under  the  contract  method,  a 
hauler  owns  his  own  truck  and  is  paid  so  much  per  pound  of  butterfat. 
This  puts  the  hauler  literally  on  a  "piece-work"  basis.  Under  the  bonus 
method,  trucks  are  owned  by  the  company  and  drivers  are  paid  a  base 
wage  plus  a  bonus. 

The  bonus  system  for  paying  route  drivers  was  first  introduced  in 
1934.  Under  this  system  the  creamery  pays  a  base  wage  of  $80  per  month 
for  hauling  the  cream  of  135  patrons.  For  each  patron  above  the  base 
quota  a  bonus  of  40  cents  a  patron  per  month  is  paid  up  to  75  patrons. 
As  a  maximum,  each  drivers'  potential  bonus  is  thus  $30  a  month  above 
his  base  wage.  While  usually  two  pick-ups  are  made  for  each  patron  each 
week,  a  patron  is  considered  to  be  active  if  five  deliveries  a  month  are 
made  with  a  minimum  of  10  pounds  of  butterfat  weekly. 

Company-owned  trucks  operate  in  definitely  prescribed  areas  within 
a  twenty-mile  radius  from  the  creamery  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  routes.  Contract  haulers  operate  in  the 
territory  beyond  that  covered  by  company-owned  trucks.  In  1940  about 
40  percent  of  the  cream  received  was  hauled  by  company-owned  trucks 
and  60  percent  by  contract  haulers. 

In  contrast  to  the  Kansas  situation,  in  Illinois  each  member  cooperative 
creamery  of  the  Illinois  Producers  Creameries,  has  a  definite  outer  limit 
to  the  area  from  which  cream  is  procured. 

The  Kansas  creamery  was  started  in  1930  with  approximately  140 
patrons.  During  their  first  year  327,857  pounds  of  butter  were  manu- 
factured at  an  average  cost  of  5.01  cents  per  pound  of  butter  for  oper- 
ating and  hauling  expenses  (Figure  1).    The  volume  of  product  manu- 

*Data  used  in  figures  1  to  3  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of 
this  association. 
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Fig.  2. — Prices  of  92  Score  Butter  in  New  York  and  Net  Butterfat 
Prices  Paid  on  the  Farm,  1930-1940 


factured  increased  rapidly  during  the  next  few  years.  Primarily  as  a 
result  of  increased  volume,  costs  were  gradually  reduced  so  that  ten 
years  later  (1940)  hauling  and  operating  costs  had  been  reduced  to  2.23 
cents  per  pound.  In  1940  the  volume  of  butter  manufactured  was  4,333,- 
607  pounds,  or  13  limes  that  of  1930.  Increased  volume  permits  more 
efficiently  arranged  truck  routes,  and  lower  unit  pick-up  costs  in  addi- 
tion to  lower  unit  plant  costs. 

In  1930  when  the  price  of  New  York  92  score  butter  averaged  36.6 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  paid  by  the  creamery  averaged  35.0  cents  per 
pound  of  butterfat,  or  1.6  cents  less  than  the  price  of  butter  (Figure  2). 
Primarily  as  a  resull  of  large  volume  and  lower  costs  (Figure  3),  in  1940 
the  creamery  paid  producers  32.5  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat  or  3 
i  <iiis  (//•.■TV  the  price  of  New  York  92  score  butter. 
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Fig.  3. — Relation  of  Hauling  and  Operating  Costs  to  Prices  Paid  Producers 

Ordinarily  when  butter  prices  are  high,  a  higher  premium  above 
butter  prices  can  be  paid  farmers  for  butterfat  since  overhead  costs 
increase  less  during  such  periods  than  the  value  of  overrun.  Lower 
premiums  to  creamery  producers  in  1938  and  1939  can  be  attributed  to 
low  butter  prices  and  to  the  lower  value  of  overrun. 

At  least  part  of  the  success  of  the  Nemaha  Cooperative  can  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the  bonus  system  for  paying  route  drivers.  By 
making  it  possible  for  drivers  operating  company-owned  trucks  to  in- 
crease their  wages,  it  has  enabled  the  management  of  the  creamery  to 
maintain  better  labor  relations  with  them.  In  turn  the  route  drivers 
have  helped  the  creamery  by  getting  new  patrons,  by  encouraging  patrons 
to  improve  quality,  and  by  making  it  possible  for  the  creamery  to  pay 
producers  higher  prices  for  butterfat  produced. 

In  July,  1941,  the  bonus  system  for  paying  route  drivers  was  adopted 
with  minor  variations,  by  the  Farmers'  Creamery  Company  of  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois.  l.  F.  Tammen 


Footnotes   for  the  last    page: 
1-12The   first   source   is   for   annual    data;    the    second    is   for  current    data   from   which    tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

1Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent  monthly 
issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  =  100  to 
1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Agricultural  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S. D.A.;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929  =  100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  "Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  12Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly  price   releases,   State   Agricultural    Statistician. 
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l    sources  of  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 
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THE  MIGRANT  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

The  farm  labor  situation  in  southern  Illinois,  especially  among  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  is  likely  to  become  acute  in  1942  ;  growers  feared 
a  shortage  of  labor  in  1941  which,  except  in  certain  instances,  did  not 
materialize.  Two  reconnaissance  studies  have  been  made  of  the  migrant 
labor  situation  in  Union  county,  where  there  was  the  largest  number  of 
migrant  workers  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  two  studies  was  made 
by  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Kofoed  at  the  joint  request  of  the  Illinois  Church 
Council  and  the  Union  County  Farm  Bureau.  The  study  was  made  dur- 
ing the  period  May  16-30,  1941.  The  second  study  was  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Region  3,  conducted  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  1941  between  July  10  and  16;  August  12  and 
17;  and  September  21  and  29.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  these 
reports  and  a  statement  on  the  attitude  of  the  growers  as  gleaned  from  a 
meeting  of  a  few  growers  held  in  the  county  on  December  12,  1941. 

Source  and  number  of  laborers  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  report  indicates  that  the  picking  season  is  from 
May  to  September,  inclusive — for  strawberries,  early  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  late  apples,  and  vegetables,  the  peak  season  of  employment  being 
from  May  10  to  August  22,  the  largest  demand  for  labor  being  from 
August  5  to  August  22  when  5,500  workers  were  employed  in  Union 
county  alone. 

Kofoed's  report  indicates  that  labor  used  on  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
in  southern  Illinois  comes  about  equally  from  the  home  or  nearby  farm 
or  town  families,  and  from  among  migratory  families.  Nearby  com- 
munities supply  about  one-third  of  the  transient  labor,  Caruthersville. 
Missouri,  and  Bald  Knob,  Arkansas,  being  most  distant,  others  coming 
from  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri ;  Collinsville,  Murphysboro,  Carbondale, 
Centralia,  West  Frankfort,  and  Mounds,  Illinois.  Homeless  transients 
come  from  the  gulf  regions  and  move  through  Illinois,  following  the 
fruit  harvest  into  Michigan. 

The  Farm  Security  report  classifies  the  workers  into  year-around 
workers,  numbering  about  1,200  in  Union  county  engaged  in  general  farm 
work  but  usually  not  in  picking.    They  are  paid  $1  per  day  and  given 
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housing  and  some  perquisites;  resident  seasonal  workers  numbering 
from  1.450  to  5.500  in  the  peach  season  are  mostly  out  of  the  county 
workers,  traveling  from  10  to  50  miles  to  work.  They  are  usually  paid 
17.5  cents  per  hour  for  10  hours  of  work,  2.5  cents  per  quart  for  straw- 
berries, and  25  cents  per  bushel  for  beans;  migrant  workers,  from  800 
to  2,000  for  strawberries  and  2,900  for  peaches,  came  mostly  from 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  many  leaving  their  families  behind. 

The  Kofoed  report  indicates  the  pay  of  from  2  to  2.5  cents  per  quart, 
such  that  the  workers  seem  content  with  this  rate,  good  workers  making 
from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day,  and  family  groups,  as  much  as  $10. 

Working  conditions.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  report 
indicates  that  work  was  arduous,  characterized  by  stoop  and  step-ladder 
labor;  workers  were  pressed  and  often  required  to  work  as  many  as  14 
hours  per  day.  No  toed 's  report  indicates  that  workers  were  free  to  quit 
at  any  time,  and  many  did  stay  only  a  day  or  two,  and  that  growers  with 
poor  yields  had  the  most  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  workers.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  report  indicates  a  labor  shortage  was 
feared  in  1941,  but  it  did  not  occur,  except  in  minor  instances.  x\s  soon 
as  workers  found  work  elsewhere  they  were  not  interested  in  seeing  the 
job  through  because  of  "low  wages  and  poor  housing  conditions." 

Living  quarters.  Housing  conditions  were  described  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  report  as  deplorable.  The  Kofoed  report  indi- 
cates the  family  group  with  no  established  residence  was  most  numerous; 
those  with  established  residences  making  up  a  third,  there  being  a  few 
unmarried  men.  Where  these  families  live  is  solely  the  workers'  concern. 
Tents,  barns,  machine  sheds,  old  packing  sheds,  and  other  out  buildings 
were-  used  for  shelter.  Men,  women,  and  children  slept  together  in  this 
way,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20  sleeping  in  the  same  building.  Some 
slepl  in  the  open.  .Meals  were  cooked  over  the  open  camp  fire.  Water  was 
from  the  cistern,  creek,  or  spring.  What  little  bathing  was  done  was  in  the 
stock  pond,  creek,  or  by  bucket;  the  diet  was  inadequate — cornflakes  for 
dinner,  bologna  sandwiches,  fried  bread;  some  went  without  the  noon 
meal,  lew  had  stews  or  other  cooked  vegetable  dishes.  Wearing  apparel 
was  rough  and  unkempt,  though  seldom  really  dirty  or  filthy.  Health  con- 
ditions of  the  workers  seemed  remarkably  good.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  reporl  indicated  that  some  growers  were  indifferent  to 
these  living  conditions,  but  most  conceded  the  need  of  improved  living 
conditions  but  fell  unable  to  supply  them  because  they  would  require 
i    penditures  too  heav)   for  the  average  grower. 

Reasons  for  migration.  The  Kofoed  report  indicated  that  most 
migrants  were  on  the  road  because  of  loss  of  employment  at  home;  they 
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preferred  to  seek  work  elsewhere  rather  than  go  on  relief  at  home.  The 
average  worker  is  a  sincere  worker  and  cooperates  with  the  grower  in 
providing  good  fruit  and  getting  the  best  market.  Some  come  .back  to 
the  same  farm  season  after  season.  Others  are  poor  pickers  and  move 
every  day  or  two.  Most  are  fairly  content  and  friendly ;  many,  however, 
were  plainly  discouraged  and  unhappy. 

Community  programs  for  migrant  workers.  Neither  the  growers 
nor  the  community  had  a  program  developed  in  the  interest  of  the  worker, 
except  to  offer  work  at  rates  evidently  high  enough  to  attract  sufficient 
workers  for  the  needs  of  the  harvest  in  1941.  Nothing  but  individual 
charity  was  available ;  the  migrant  seldom  called  for  such  aid.  The 
medical  profession  avoided  attending  sick  or  childbirth  cases  among  the 
workers.  The  Red  Cross,  with  available  funds,  was  seldom  asked  for 
help.  The  churches  were  indifferent  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  these 
people.  The  Extension  Service  and  farm  bureau  were  the  best  informed, 
most  interested,  and  most  active  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 

Social  contacts.  Migrant  workers  in  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
southern  Illinois,  according  to  the  Kofoed  report,  were  people  without  a 
community.  When  work  is  over,  the  effort  is  to  force  them  to  move  on. 
They  are  usually  clean,  honest  workers,  but  family  ties  are  about  the  only 
group  ties  for  these  workers.  Children  are  kept  with  the  family,  being 
taken  out  of  school  early  in  order  to  go  with  the  family.  Very  few  are 
church  members ;  a  few  indulge  in  petty  thievery ;  drinking  is  fairly 
common  among  the  men ;  irregular  sex  relations  were  evident  among  a 
few ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  were  not  any  worse  than  could  be  found  in 
the  community.  The  majority  are  people  of  principle  and  decency.  Their 
life  lacks  recreation  and  is  generally  drab  and  dull. 

Recommendations 

The  Kofoed  report  makes  five  recommendations: 

1.  Encourage  a  plan  for  a  maximum  use  of  local  help. 

2.  Use  the  employment  service  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  help. 

3.  Encourage  employers  to  provide  decent  housing  facilities,  includ- 
ing clean  water,  sanitary  toilets,  and  decent  privacy  for  wholesome  family 
life. 

4.  Provide  for  emergencies  such  as  accidents,  sickness,  childbirth,  and 
death  by  use  of  the  present  community  facilities,  adapting  where  possible 
to  the  needs  of  the  migrants. 

5.  Develop  a  school,  church,  and  community  recreational  program 
which  will  take  in  members  of  the  families  of  the  migrants. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  recommendations  are  that  since 
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unattractive  wages,  poor  transportation  facilities,  lack  of  suitable  hous- 
ing, and  other  labor  opportunities  opening  up,  such  as  at  the  Illinois 
ordnance  plant  located  at  Crab  Orchard  Lake  in  Williamson  county,  are 
likely  to  cause  a  labor  shortage  in  the  area  in  1942,  a  permanent  housing 
program  for  local  farm  laborers  and  temporary  facilities  for  seasonal 
farm  workers  be  developed.  Mobile  camps  would  serve  definite  needs 
near  Anna,  Cobden,  and  Alto  Pass  in  Union  county;  near  Centralia, 
Walnut  T Till .  Alma,  and  Salem  in  Washington  and  Marion  counties. 

The  Grower's  Point  of  View 

A  meeting  of  a  few  growers  was  held  on  December  12,  1941,  to  dis- 
cuss the  two  reports — the  Kofoed  report  and  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration report.  The  impressions  the  writer  received  from  conversations 
with  those  who  attended  the  meeting  were  first,  that  the  Kofoed  report 
was  looked  upon  as  stating  quite  fairly  the  situation  relative  to  migrant 
strawberry  pickers,  that  individual  growers  should  be  more  responsible 
for  providing  decent  housing;  second,  the  growers  do  not  favor  setting 
up  mobile  camps,  as  recommended  in  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
report.  One  reason  for  this  objection  was  that  such  camps  would  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  unionization  of  farm  labor  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  growers  are  willing  to  develop  a  program  along  the  following 
lines: 

1.  Call  a  meeting  of  growers  and  employment  agency  leaders  to  work 
out  a  procedure  for  centralization  of  registration  of  workers. 

2.  Make  efforts  to  employ  WPA  workers — insist  on  closing  WPA 
offices  from  March  15  to  September  1. 

3.  Give  assistance  in  housing  migrant  help  on  individual  farms. 

4.  Require  sanitary  toilet  facilities  on  all  farms. 

5.  Where  practical  and  feasible,  provide  facilities  for  bathing  and 
washing  of  clothes. 

6.  Provide  clean  drinking  water. 

Comments  by  the  Author 

I  In-  Farm  Security  Administration  report,  the  Kofoed  report,  and 
the  reports  from  the  growers  are  all  in  agreement  that  better  living  con- 
ditions should  be  provided  for  the  migrant  workers.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence thai  there  lias  ever  been  a  labor  shortage  in  the  area,  the  wages 
paid    being    sufficient    to   attract    enough    workers  to  get   the    fruit   and 

table  harvesl  completed,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  growers  agreed  upon  a  wage  scale  sufficiently  in  advance 
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of  that  of  last  year,  they  would  doubtless  get  the  workers  if  they  are 
available. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  workers  are  forced  to  live  are  of 
primary  concern  and  if  mobile  or  permanent  camps  will  improve  these 
conditions  as  well  as  to  provide  for  a  better  quality  of  workers,  then 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  their  establishment. 

A  possible  procedure  for  1942  would  be: 

1.  Set  up   a  county  growers   and   employees   committee   to: 

a.  Weigh  recommendations  made  above. 

b.  Visit  migrant  labor  camps  already  established. 

c.  Study  carefully  the  possible  labor  needs  in   1942  and  the 
possible  resident  supply. 

d.  Develop  a  program  of  housing  and  sanitation  agreeable  to 
all  parties  concerned,  preferably  on  the  farms  themselves. 

e.  Work  out  a  program  of  community  recreation  and  social 
welfare  making  full  use  of  present  community  facilities. 

2.  Develop  a  unified  and  centralized  employment  registration  system 
with  an  advisory  board  representing  all  interests.  This  board  might  con- 
sider not  only  the  problem  of  supplying  the  needed  workers  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  harvest,  but  also  fair  wage  scales,  housing  problems,  and 
especially  the  use  of  as  much  resident  labor  in  1942  as  is  possible. 

The  migrant  labor  problem  in  southern  Illinois  is  more  than  a  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  labor  for  the  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops.  It  is  also  a  problem  of  providing  decent  living  conditions,  adequate 
community  services,  and  effective  social  control  especially  for  those 
families  who  come  in  to  help  harvest  these  crops. 

D.  E.  Lindstrom 

SUGGESTED  WAYS  FOR  LOWERING  COSTS  OF  MILK 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  CHICAGO 

Milk  distribution  in  Chicago  has  undergone  very  rapid  changes  since 
1929.  According  to  a  recent  report,  in  1941,  about  49  percent  of  the 
Class  I  or  market  milk  delivered  into  Chicago  was  sold  through  stores, 
28  percent  was  delivered  to  homes,  and  the  remaining  23  percent  was 
sold  to  hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  (Fig.  1). 
Adding  store  sales  and  bulk  sales  to  hotels  and  similar  outlets,  the  report 
shows  that  72  percent  of  all  milk  purchases  were  wholesale,  while  the 
remaining  28  percent  were  home  deliveries. 

In  contrast  to  the  present  situation,  exhibits  presented  before  the 
1940  arbitration  committee  in  Chicago  showed  that  in  1930  only  15  per- 
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MARKET  OUTLETS 

PERCENT   OF  TOTAL 

O                                                 25                                               50 

STORES  FOR  RESALE 
HOME  DELIVERIES 
HOTELS.  RESTAURANTS.  ETC. 
TOTAL 

49 
28 
23 

^^^^^^^^^ 

100 

Fig.  1. — How  Class  I  Milk  in  Chicago  Was  Ditsributed,  19411 

cent  of  total  milk  purchases  were  wholesale,  while  85  percent  were  retail 
deliveries  to  homes.2 

Comparison  of  Consumers  Prices  for  Milk  and 
Milk  Costs  in  Chicago 

In  reviewing  the  almost  revolutionary  change  which  has  come  about 
in  the  Chicago  distribution  of  milk  since  1930,  one  question  which 
arises  is:  What  has  been  the  underlying  cause  for  this  shift  in  retail 
distribution  from  home  deliveries  to  sales  at  stores  and  other  whole- 
sale outlets? 

While  undoubtedly  this  was  the  result  of  several  factors,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  major  causes  for  the  increased  store  sales  were  the  drastic 
decline  in  consumer  incomes  which  took  place  in  the  early  thirties, 
combined  with  the  savings  to  be  made  by  buying  milk  at  stores.  In  1933, 
consumer  incomes  in  Chicago  averaged  about  two-thirds  of  those  in  1929. 

Earlier  studies  have  shown  that  the  differential  between  the  price 
per  quart  at  stores  and  for  home  deliveries  from  1935  to  1940  ranged 
from  one  cent  to  4.5  cents  per  quart.3  In  September,  1941,  consumers 
could  buy  milk  from  stores  for  13  cents  per  quart,  while  wagon  prices 
were  15.5  cents  per  single  quart,  29  cents  for  two  quarts,  and  57  cents 
per  gallon.4  Since  sales  of  single  quarts  constituted  about  41  percent  of 
total  home  deliveries,  half-gallons,  34  percent,  and  gallons,  25  percent, 
the  weighted  price  for  home  deliveries  in  September,  1941,  was  14.85 
cents  per  quart,  or  nearly  two  cents  per  quart  more  than  the  price  at 
stores  (Table  1). 

I  Ik  reason  for  the  large  proportional  increase  in  sales  of  bulk  milk 
to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  institutions  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The 
increasing  number  of  conventions  which  have  been  held  in  Chicago  since 

'From  the  Lindell  Report  of  Special  Committee  as  published  in  the  City 
(  ouncil'a  Report  of  Committees,  October  16,  1941,  p.  5707. 

"From  abstracl  of  testimony  of  the  Chicago  Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  Union, 
Deah  rs'  Exhibit  No  9,  1940,  p.  8. 

'From  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  July,  1941,  Table  1,  p.  375. 

'From  U.  S.  Department  ol    Vgricultun    Fluid  Milk  Report,  September,  1941. 
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Table  1. — Distribution  of  Prices  Paid  for  Milk  by 
Chicago  Consumers,  September,  1941 

(cents  per  quart) 


At  homes 


Prices  to  consumers* 

Cost  of  milk  at  country  plantb 

Receiving  station  costs0 

Transportation,  country  plant  to  city0.     .  . 

Testing,  pasteurizing,  bottling0 

Administration0 

Selling  and  delivery 

Labord 

Vehicles" 

Miscellaneous0 

Store  charge' 

Reported  costs 

Dealers'  margin  in  excess  of  reported  costs 


14.85 

6.10 
.20 

.25 

1.40 

.25 

3.82 
.94 
.50 

13^46 

1.39 


"From  Fluid  Milk  Report,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September,  1941.  The  home-delivered 
price  is  weighted  according  to  the  proportion  of  milk  sold  in  quarts,  half-gallons,  and  gallons. 

bBased  upon  Class  I  pric  in  70-mile  zone,  2.833  per  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk  (46.5  quarts 
per  100  pounds). 

"From  the  Lindell  Report  of  Special  Committee  as  published  in  the  City  Council's  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees, p.  5707,  October  16,  1941.  Distribution  costs  are  reported  to  be  as  of  May,  1941.  Includes 
bottle  costs. 

dFrom  Table  2. 

"Average  weekly  points  per  retail  route  in  1940  were  1,769,  and  per  wholesale  route,  6,907,  as  shown 
in  reference  of  footnote  "d,"  or  a  ratio  of  3.9  points  per  wholesale  route  for  each  point  per  retail  route. 
This  ratio  was  used  in  breaking  down  the  cost  of  .40  cent  per  quart  reported  in  reference  of  footnote  "c." 

'The  usual  charge  for  store  service  when  the  consumer  price  was  13  cents  per  quart.  Some  stores 
charged  13J^  cents  per  quart  and  had  a  store  charge  of  1H  cents  per  quart. 


the  World's  Fair  of  1933  and  the  increasing  tendency  for  Chicago  people 
to  dispense  with  domestic  servants  and  to  "eat  out"  may  account  for 
part  of  this  increase  in  milk  sales  at  these  places. 

Distribution  of  Prices  Paid  for  Milk  by  Chicago  Consumers 

The  rapid  increase  in  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  milk  in  1941  led 
to  an  investigation  as  to  causes  for  these  price  increases.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  were  published  as  the  "Lindell"  report  in  October,  1941. 
This  article  is  based  largely  upon  material  included  in  this  report, 
material  included  in  the  1940  arbitration  investigation,  and  a  special  study 
of  labor  costs  of  selling  and  delivery  of  milk  on  wholesale  routes. 

Class  I  price  paid  to  farmers.  A  breakdown  of  costs  entering  into 
the  prices  paid  for  milk  by  consumers  shows  that  in  September,  1941, 
farmers  received  an  average  of  $2,833  per  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk,  or  6.10  cents  per  quart  (46.5  quarts  per  100  pounds).  This  price 
was  \Ys  cents  per  quart  higher  than  the  Class  I  price  of  September,  1940, 
or  exactly  the  same  amount  by  which  the  condensery  price  paid  producers 
in  September,  1941,  exceeded  the  federal  condensery  code  price  in  Sep- 
tember, 1940.  Hence,  the  increase  in  the  Class  I  price  to  Chicago  pro- 
ducers was  due  to  the  increase  in  condensery  prices  paid  producers  in 
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Table  2.     Laboe  Costs  for  Selling  and  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  Chicago,  1940" 


Item 


rage  pei  week 

\>\u<  commission 
Relief  man  und  for 


Total  wage  per  route 


Average  points'1  per  route  (weekly). 
Labor  costs  per  i  >■  >i  nt  (cents) 


For  home 
deliveries 

For  resale 
to  stores 

$48.00 
51.47 
16.13 

$49 . 50 
92.79 
17.70 

$67.60 

$110.49 

1,769 
3.82 

6,907 
1.60 

•From  abstract  of  testimony  of  Chicago  Milk  Wagon  Drivers  Union,  Dealers'  Exhibit  #36,  pp.  49 
and  50.  1940. 

bA  point  is  equivalent  to  one  quart  of  milk,  one-half  pint  of  cream,  or  one  pound  of  butter. 


adjoining  areas.  The  higher  condensery  price,  in  turn,  was  largely  the 
result  of  large  purchases  of  canned  milk  for  export  under  the  lend-lease 
program.  Hence,  Chicago  consumers  are  now  paying  about  two  cents  a 
quart  more  for  milk  than  a  year  ago  primarily  because  of  our  lend-lease 
program.  A  secondary  cause  for  increased  prices  of  market  milk  and 
canned  milk  has  been  the  improved  domestic  demand. 

One  question  asked  by  consumers  is:  How  can  we  know  whether 
the  premium  of  70  cents  above  condensery  prices  now  exacted  for  Class  I 
milk  is  too  high  or  too  low?  As  long  as  new  producers  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  market  at  any  time  and  as  long  as  old  producers  are  permitted 
to  increase  their  production,  any  attempt  to  establish  artificially  high 
prices  will  soon  be  thwarted  through  overproduction.  If  facts  now  avail- 
able  show  that  production  of  market  milk  is  getting  out  of  line  with  de- 
mand, vigilant  consumer  groups,  as  well  as  other  groups,  can  present  these 
fads  at  public  milk  hearings  and  ask  that  the  situation  be  corrected. 

Receiving  station  costs.  The  receiving  station  cost  of  .20  cent  per 
quart  (9.3  cents  per  100  pounds)  in  the  Chicago  area  is  very  low.  In 
fact,  ii  is  about  half  that  of  the  New  York  area.  The  low  cost  in  the 
Chicago  area  can  be  attributed  to  a  large  volume  per  plant  resulting  from 
intensive  production,  ease  of  procurement  because  of  the  level  country, 
and  efficiency  of  planl  operation. 

Transportation  from  country  plant  to  city.  The  dealer  pays  the 
of  hauling  milk  from  the  country  plant  to  the  city.  In  the  Lindell 
report,  this  cost  was  reported  to  be  .25  cent  per  quart,  or  11.6  cents 
per  loo  pounds  of  milk. 

Testing,  pasteurizing,  bottling.  The  plant  cost  for  receiving,  test- 
in-,  pasteurizing,  and  bottling  milk  in  Chicago  was  reported  to  be  1.40 
•'ills  per  quart.    This  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  California  market, 
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Table  3. — Comparison  of  Itemized  Costs  for  Distributing  Milk  in  Paper 

Containers  to  29  Safeway  Stores  in  Two  Areas  in  California 

in  1939  and  Costs  of  Store  Distribution  of 

Milk  in  Chicago  in  1941 

(cents  per  quart) 


Cost  items 


California  areas" 


San  Bernardino  Riverside 


Chicagob 


Paper  containers. . . . 
Processing 

Administration 

Selling  and  delivery. 


Sub-total 

Store  charge '. 

Total  reported  costs. 


.947 
.775 
.029 
.410 

2.161 

1.000 

3.161 


.947 
.775 
.029 
.615 

2.366 

1.000 

3.366 


1.40c 

.25 

3.34 

4.99 

1.00 

5.99 


"Illinois  Farm  Economics,  November,  1940,  Table  3,  p.  425. 

bSee  Table  1.     These  costs  do  not  include  the  dealers'  margin  in  excess  of  reported  costs  of  1.46 
cents  per  quart. 

cIncludes  bottle  cost. 


which  reported  processing  costs  of  12  dealers  in  1937.  These  costs  ranged 
from  1.00  cent  to  1.64  cents,  and  averaged  1.19  cents  per  quart.1 

Administration.  The  general  overhead  cost  of  administration  was 
reported  to  be  .25  cent  per  quart. 

Labor  cost  for  selling  and  delivery.  The  labor  cost  for  selling  and 
delivery  of  milk  to  homes  of  3.82  cents  per  quart  reported  by  Chicago 
dealers  in  the  1940  arbitration  investigation2  is  over  twice  as  much  per 
unit  as  1.60  cents,  the  unit  labor  cost  for  store  deliveries  (Tables  1  and 
2).  Since  the  labor  cost  is  the  most  important  item  in  selling  and  delivery 
costs,  a  major  reason  for  the  shift  from  home  deliveries  to  store  sales 
can  be  attributed  to  lower  labor  costs  for  store  distribution. 

Vehicle  and  other  selling  and  delivery  costs.  The  estimated  cost  of 
vehicles  for  store  sales  was  .24  cent  per  quart  compared  with  .94  cent 
per  quart  for  home  deliveries.  This  difference  in  cost  is  in  line  with  the 
difference  in  average  volume  per  route,  wholesale  routes  in  1940  hauling 
an  average  of  3.9  quarts  for  each  quart  hauled  by  retail  routes  (Table  2). 

Tllinois  Farm  Economics,  November,  1940,  Table  1,  p.  423. 

2Labor  costs  since  May,  1941,  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  early  1940.  Since 
the  labor  cost  in  the  Lindell  report  of  3.00  cents  per  quart  was  not  broken  down 
into  store  and  home  deliveries,  labor  costs  as  reported  by  the  Chicago  arbitration 
committee  of  1940  were  used.  Costs  shown  were  slightly  lower  than  Borden's  labor 
costs  reported  for  Chicago  in  1939  of  1.78  cents  for  selling  and  delivery  through 
stores  and  4.01  cents  per  quart  for  home  deliveries.  See  "Is  There  a  Milk 
Monopoly?"  Theodore  G.  Montague,  President  of  the  Borden  Company,  1939,  p.  27. 
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ROUTE 
NUMBER 


DOLLARS    PER  WORKER  PER  WEEK 


AVERAGE  VOLUME  PER  ROUTE: 
THOUSANDS  OF  QUARTS 


76  07 
88  86 
92.62 

95  61 
10072 
105  02 

105  A3 

106  49 
10666 
108.62 

108  75 

109  69 
11093 
11227 
114  15 

114  76 
15  23 

115  32 

117  68 

118  22 
21  20 

124  60 
132  35 


•;////////;>/■'■*■:  ■■■'-'.""■.■'■.  '.>/\ 


9  2 


Fig.  2. — Average  Weekly  Wages  of  22  Representative  Wholesale  Milk  Route 

Drivers  Distributing  Milk  in  Paper  Containers  Compared  with 

the  Average  Volume  per  Route,  Chicago, 

June  to  November  Average,  19411 


Miscellaneous  selling  and  delivery  costs  were  reported  to  average  .50 
cent  per  quart. 

With  store  milk  selling  at  13  cents  per  quart,  the  usual  store  charge 
for  handling  milk  was  1.00  cent  since,  in  September,  1941,  dealers 
charged  stores  a  wholesale  price  of  12  cents  per  quart.  Some  stores 
charged  consumers  \Zy2  cents  per  quart  and  had  a  store  charge  of  W2 
cents  per  quart. 

Dealers'  margin  in  excess  of  reported  costs.  Reported  costs  in 
September,  1941,  totaled  11.54  cents  per  quart  for  store  milk  and  13.46 
cents  per  quart  for  home-  deliveries.  With  the  price  of  13  cents  per 
quart  to  store  consumers  and  a  weighted  price  of  14.85  cents  per  quart 
for  home  deliveries,  this  lefl  a  dealers'  margin  of  1.46  cents  per  quart  for 
store  sales  and  1.39  cents  per  quart  for  home  deliveries  in  excess  of  the 
reported  costs. 

Under  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  capital  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  for  its  use  under  conditions  of  efficient  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  limitations  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  return.  In  view 
of  the   facts   just    presented,  careful  consideration  may  well  be  given  to 

'Data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  two  Chicago  dealers.  Quarts  per  route 
include  quarts  oi  milk  sold  and  other  items  such  as  half-pints  of  cream  and 
pounds  ol  butter  which  are  considered  equivalent  to  quarts  of  milk. 
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ROUTE 
NUMBER 


96 

9a 

10. 1 
10  I 
10  5 
10  8 
11.7 


AVERAGE  VOLUME  PER  ROUTE  LABOR  COST  FOR  SELLING  AND 

THOUSANDS  OF  QUARTS  DELIVERY:  CENTS  PER  QUARTS 

0  3.0  6.0  9.0 120 1 40  105  .70  35  0 


izzzzzzzz&szzzzzzzzzzzzzm 


\A\ 

I  29 
1.27 
1.25 

1.23 
I  21 
1.21 
I  21 
1.20 
1.20 
^  1.20 
1.19 


Fig.  3. — Average  Volume  per  Week  of  22  Representative  Wholesale  Milk  Route 

Drivers  Distributing  Milk  in  Paper  Containers  Compared  with 

the  Unit  Labor  Cost  for  Chicago,  June 

to  November  Average,  19411 


questions  such  as:  Is  II/3  cents  to  ll/£  cents  a  quart  necessary  for*paying 
a  fair  return  on  capital  wisely  invested  in  the  milk  business?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  market  milk  industry  is  exacting  returns  on  obsolescent 
capital?  If  so,  should  this  practice  be  permitted  to  continue?  If  this 
margin  does  not  go  for  capital  purposes,  what  costs  not  reported  should 
be  included? 

Chicago  Store  Distribution  Costs  Compared  With  Other  Areas 

The  lowest  available  costs  for  wholesale  distribution  of  milk  in  the 
United  States  are  those  reported  for  the  San  Bernardino  area  in  Cali- 
fornia of  2.16  cents  per  quart  (Table  3).2  These  costs  compare  with  a 
cost  of  4.99  cents  per  quart  reported  for  Chicago  (Table  1),  even  when 
the  dealers'  margin  above  reported  costs  of  1.46  cents  per  quart  was 
excluded.  As  reported  earlier,3  low  costs  in  the  San  Bernardino  area 
resulted  from  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  plant  specifically  designed 
for  handling  milk  in  paper  containers,  (2)  the  use  of  exclusive  stops — 
only  one  dealer  per  store,   (3)   the  sale  of  a  large  volume  of  milk  per 

'Data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  two  Chicago  dealers. 
2Unit  costs  of  this  dealer  in  1941  were  no  higher  than  in  1939. 
'Illinois   Farm   Economics,    November,    1940,   pp.   424-426,   and   October,    1941, 
p.  153. 
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Table  4.— Weekly  Wages  of  Male  Wage-Earners  for 
Selected  Industries  in  Chicago,  1941 


Selected  industries 


Average  weekly 
wage 


Selling  and  delivery  of  milk  (including  commissions) 

Home  delivery  routes  (1940)» 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc.b 

Wholesale  store  routes  (1940)» 

Wholesale  store  routes  (paper  containers)0 

Manufacturing  industries — alld 

Non-manufacturing  industries — alld 

Trade,  wholesale  and  retail9 

Services* 

Public  utilities* 


$51.47 
56.26 
92.79 

108.75 

35.57 

34.82 
33.45 
23.11 
38.46 


•See  Table  2. 

bFlat  wage  included  in  union  contract. 
cSee  Fig.  1. 

dFrom  Illinois  Department  of  Labor. 

•Adjusted  to  1941  basis  by  multiplying  the  1935  wage  rates  by  the  percentage  which  the  1941  non- 
manufacturing  wage  rate  exceeded  that  for  1935. 

store  at  low  prices,  and  (4)  the  distribution  of  a  large  volume  of  milk 
per  wholesale  route. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  all  dealers  in 
a  market  such  as  Chicago  to  attain  the  same  efficiency  as  the  San  Bernar- 
dino dealer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of  milk  to 
Chicago  consumers  can  be  materially  reduced  through  use  of  more 
efficient  methods  of  distribution. 


Labor  Cost  for  Selling  and  Delivery  of  Milk  in 
Paper  Containers  to  Chicago  Stores 

Though  milk  has  been  distributed  in  paper  containers  in  some  cities 
for  over  a  decade,  it  was  not  until  this  past  year  that  Chicago  dealers  did 
this  on  a  large  scale.  As  reported  earlier,1  the  use  of  paper  containers 
makes  possible  lower  transportation  costs  since  their  use  saves  about 
two  thirds  the  span-  and  about  half  the  weight  required  for  glass  bottles. 

A   survey  of  21  representative  wholesale  routes  distributing  milk  in 

paper  containers  in  Chicago  for  six  months  in  1941  showed  an  average 

(including  commissions)   of  $108.75  per  driver   (Fig.  2). 

Wages  ranged    from  $7<>.l)7   for  the  driver  handling  5,377  quarts2  per 

I    2.35  per  week   for  the  driver  handling  an  average  of  11,696 

quarts    per   week.    The   average    volume   was  9,080  quarts  weekly   per 

'Illinois  Farm  Economics,  November,  1940,  pp.  424-426. 

1  sualb   li  measured  bj   points,  one  poinl  being  equal  to  one  quart  of 

milk,  one  half  pint  of  cream,  or  one  pound  of  butter.  To  simplify  discussion,  a 
"quai  ■  I  hen    sj  nonymously  with  "point." 
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route,  or  32  percent  higher  than  6,907  quarts,  the  1940  average  shown  in 
the  arbitration  report  (Table  2).1 

Further  analysis  showed  the  labor  cost  for  selling  and  delivery  of 
milk  in  the  1941  study  averaged  1.20  cents  per  quart  (Fig.  3),  or  25 
percent  less  than  1.60  cents,  the  average  labor  cost  in  1940. 

What  caused  the  major  difference  in  volume  per  route  and  in  unit 
labor  costs  in  1940  and  1941  ?  While  presumably  this  resulted  from  sev- 
eral factors,  the  major  cause  for  these  differences  can  be  attributed  to 
larger  loads  made  possible  by  use  of  the  paper  containers,  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  large  volume  per  store.  In  early  1940,  when  the  earlier  figures 
were  recorded,  all  wholesale  milk  was  distributed  in  glass  bottles,  while 
the  routes  included  in  the  1941  study  distributed  milk  in  paper  containers. 

A  question  which  arises  in  view  of  economies  derived  from  the  use 
of  paper  containers  is:  Does  the  basis  which  has  been  used  for  wage 
payments  of  wholesale  drivers  distributing  milk  in  glass  bottles  apply 
equally  well  for  deliveries  in  paper  containers?  Further  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  very  large  weekly  earnings  of  wholesale  route  drivers  as 
shown  in  both  the  1940  study  ($92.79  per  driver  as  shown  in  Table  2) 
and  the  1941  study  ($108.75  per  driver)  are:  Are  these  wages  in  line 
with  those  paid  retail  route  drivers?  Are  they  in  line  with  those  of 
workers  engaged  in  other  occupations  (Table  4)  ?  Is  the  wage  scale 
established  on  a  basis  to  discourage  store  sales  of  milk?  Each  of  these 
questions  would  seem  to  warrant  very  careful  consideration. 

R.  W.  Bartlett 

THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  FARM  CREDIT  IN 
McHENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 

The  food- for- war  program  is  emphasizing  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  production  of  dairy  products.  Dairying  is  the  predominant 
farm  enterprise  in  McHenry  county,  where  this  study  was  made.  The 
availability  of  adequate  farm  capital  and  credit  is  of  importance  if  the 
desired  expansion  in  the  production  of  dairy  products  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. A  survey  was  made  of  the  1940  financial  operations  of  124 
representative  McHenry  county  farm  operators,  and  another  is  now  in 
progress  of  the  1941  financial  operations  of  these  same  farmers.  The 
results  throw  light  on  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  credit  in  that 
county.    The  financial  data,  such  as  income  and  debts,  refer  only  to  the 

^he  volume  of  milk  per  wholesale  route  shown  in  the  arbitration  report 
included  that  handled  on  the  route  by  the  relief  man  as  well  as  by  the  regular 
driver,  while  the  volume  per  wholesale  route  in  this  1941  study  included  only  that 
handled  by  the  regular  driver.  Hence,  actually  the  difference  in  volume  per  route 
was  greater  than  that  shown. 
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Table  1. — Financial  Changes  by  Tenure  Groups; 
McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1940 


Item 


Owners 


Part  owners 

Tenants 

15 

63 

$768 

$772 

104 

89» 

872 

683 

21 

19 

10 

19 

30 

$451 

$446 

262 

291 

58 

65 

$555 

$357 

366 

202 

7 

17 

Number  of  farms 

1  ncrease  in  assets 

Decrease  in  liabilities 

Increase  in  net  worth 

Debt  ratio:6   total 

short-term 

long-term 

New  borrowings  during  year 

New  borrowings  remaining  unpaid  at  end  of  year. 
Percent  unpaid  current  borrowings  are  of  new 

borrowings 

Gross  repayments  during  year 

Paid  on  old  debts 

Percent  of  total  old  debts  paid0 


46 

$558 

177 

735 

24 

11 

31 

$360 

185 

51 

$537 

362 

6 


•Increase. 

bThis  refers  to  percent  that  specified  class  of  debts  were  of  specified  class  of  assets. 

•Debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


farm  operator's  share;  physical  data,  such  as  size  of  farm  or  number  of 
cows  refer  to  the  entire  farm. 

Total  indebtedness  of  these  operators  did  not  change  appreciably  in 
1940.  Long-term  debts  were  decreased  by  4.6  percent  and  short-term 
debts  were  increased  by  8.7  percent  resulting  in  a  net  reduction  of  total 
debts  of  1.0  percent. 

Tenure.  A  summary  of  financial  change  by  tenure  groups  is  shown 
in  Table  1. 

In  all  groups  operators  increased  their  net  worths  during  the  year. 
This  increase  reflects  chiefly  an  increase  in  assets;  however,  owners  and 
part  owners  reduced  their  average  liabilities.  On  the  average,  these 
farmers  owned  the  greater  share  of  their  assets.  For  owners  debts 
averaged  24  percent  of  their  total  assets,  for  part  owners  they  averaged 
21  percent,  and  for  tenants  19  percent. 

The  extent  of  the  current  use  of  credit  is  indicated  by  the  new  bor- 
rowings during  the  year.  These  averaged  $360  for  owners,  $451  for 
part  owners,  and  $446  for  tenants.  The  amount  of  new  borrowings 
remaining  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  averaged  $185  for  owners  or 
51  percenl  of  new  borrowings,  $262  or  58  percent  for  part  owners,  and 
or  65  percenl  for  tenants.  Payment  on  old  debts  (principal  outstand- 
ing al  the  beginning  of  the  year)  averaged  $362  for  owners,  $366  for 
pari  owners,  and  $202  for  tenants.  This  payment  on  old  debts  averaged 
6  i"  rcenl  of  the  total  debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
owners,  7  percenl  for  pari  owners,  and  17  percent  for  tenants. 

Debt  ratios.  To  what  extenl  dors  the  degree  of  indebtedness  affect 
the  availability  of  credil  to  farmers?  The  average  ratio  of  debts  to  assets 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  owners  and  part  owners  being  combined. 
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Table  2— Financial  Changes  of  Tenure  Groups  by  Total  Debt  to 
Property  Ratios,  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1940 


Debt  to  property  ratio 

Item 

Owners  and  part  owners 

Tenants 

0 

1-19 

20-39 

40  and 
over 

0 

1-19 

20-39 

40  and 
over 

12 
^440 
0 
440 
0 
0 
0 

$    o 

0 

6 

0 

13 

$624 

97 

721 

8 

7 

10 

2287 

156 

54 

$384 

253 

13 

23 

$594 

222 

816 

31 

7 

42 

$522 

227 

43 

$744 

449 

6 

13 

$     780 

258 

1  038 

48 

29 

55 

$     597 

397 

66 

$     855 

655 

5 

15 

$881 

33 

914 

0 

0 

$13 

0 

$46 
33 

17 

$815 

56» 

759 

9 

10 

$384 

290 

76 

$328 

234 

37 

20 

$425 

9 

436 

28 

28 

$577 

312 

54 

$586 

321 

19 

11 

Increase  in  assets 

$1   187 
481" 

706 

Debt  ratio:b    total 

62 
62 

New  borrowings  during  year 

New  borrowings  remaining  unpaid  at 

$     894 
643 

Percent  unpaid  current  borrowings 

73 

Gross  repayments  during  year 

$     413 
162 

Percent  of  total  old  debts  paidc 

6 

"Increase. 

bThis  refers  to  percent  that  specified  class  of  debts  were  of  specified  class  of  assets. 

"Debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Among  owners,  the  increase  in  net  worth  averaged  larger  as  debt 
ratios  were  larger,  indicating  that  it  paid  to  use  borrowed  funds  to 
increase  the  size  of  operations  during  1940.  All  indebted  owner  groups 
reduced  debts.  Tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  make  the  greatest 
financial  gains  when  their  debt  ratios  were  lowest,  though  this  relation- 
ship was  not  consistent. 

New  borrowings  during  the  year  averaged  substantially  larger  for 
both  tenure  groups  as  their  debt  ratios  were  higher.  For  the  more 
heavily-indebted  owners  a  larger  proportion  of  new  borrowings  re- 
mained unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  for  the  more  lightly-indebted 
groups ;  for  tenants  the  relationship  was  not  consistent.  Gross  repayments 
were  higher  for  owners  with  higher  debt  ratios  although  the  ratio  of 
repayments  to  total  debts  was  smaller.  The  same  was  true  for  tenants 
except  for  the  very  highest  debt  ratio  group.  It  is  apparent  that  owners 
were  aiming  to  reduce  mortgage  debts  but  were  not  hesitating  to  borrow 
new  working  capital  when  they  deemed  it  to  be  desirable.  Tenants  also 
indicated  no  hesitancy  in  borrowing  working  capital ;  even  the  highest 
debt  ratio  tenants,  who  increased  their  average  liabilities  by  $481,  bor- 
rowed an  average  of  $894.  However,  this  high  debt  ratio  group  paid 
6  percent  of  their  old  debts  and  liquidated  about  one-third  of  their  new 
borrowings  during  the  year  in  addition  to  increasing  their  assets  $1,187 
during  the  vear. 
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Tabi  i  3.     Financial  Changes  of  Tenure  Groups  by  Size*  of 
Farm  Business,  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1940 


Number  of  farms 

Increase  in  assets      

ise  in  liabilities 

In<  rease  in  net  worth 

Debt   ratio:1-     total 

short-term 

long-term 

New  borrowings  'luring  year 

New  borrowings  remaining  unpaid  at  end  of 



nt   unpaid  current  borrowings  are  of 

new  borrowings 

Gross  repayments  during  year 

Paid  on  old  debts 

Percent  of  total  old  debts  paidd 


Owners  and  part  owners 


Small  farms       Large  farms 


30 

$420 
43 
463 
19 
11 
24 

£466 

176 

38 

#509 

219 

6 


31 

$     794 

274 

1  068 

26 

11 

35 

$     307 

212 

69 

$     581 

486 

6 


Tenants 


Small  farms   Large  farms 


34 

55496 

147b 

349 

22 

21 

$343 

245 

72 

#196 

98 

10 


29 
M  095 
20b 
1  075 
16 
17 

$   "567 

343 

60 

$     547 
323 

24 


•Size  of  farm  is  based  on  number  of  acres,  percent  of  acres  in  crops,  number  of  cows  in  the  dairy 
herd,  and  number  of  months  of  labor  used. 
b Increase. 

"This  refers  to  percent  that  specified  class  of  debts  were  of  specified  class  of  assets. 
dDebts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Size  of  business.  Average  financial  changes  for  large  and  small 
farm  businesses  by  tenure  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Under  income  conditions  prevailing  in  1940,  the  larger  farms  in- 
■  reased  their  net  worths  more  in  proportion  to  their  total  net  worths  than 
the  smaller  farms.  Increases  in  assets  were  larger  and  reductions  in 
debts  were  greater  or  increases  of  debts  were  less,  for  both  owners  and 
tenants,  on  large  than  on  small  farms.  The  larger  owner  operators  had 
higher  debt  ratios  than  owner  operators  of  smaller  farms,  indicating  a 
tendency  to  build  up  size  by  borrowing.  On  the  other  hand  the  larger 
tenanl  operators  had  lower  debt  ratios,  indicating  greater  ability  to  build 
up  capital  and  repay  debts. 

All  size  groups  borrowed  for  current  operations.  The  small  owners 
borrowed  more  on  the  average  than  the  large  owners  and  the  large 
tenants  more  than  tin-  small  tenants.  Gross  repayments  of  all  groups 
averaged  between  $500  and  $600  except  for  the  small  tenants  who  paid 
decidedly  less.  All  groups  reduced  old  debts  during  the  year,  both  groups 
of  owners  by  '•  percenl  ;  the  small  tenants  by  10  percent;  the  large  tenants 
by  -I  percent.  In  all  comparisons  the  small  tenants  reflect  less  progress: 
in'  reases  in  debts,  smallest  payment  on  old  debts,  and  less  increase  in 
assets  than  any  other  group.  Small  owners  also  had  a  small  increase  in 
ass.  is.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  poor  showing  of  the  small  tenant  group 
the  fad  that  they  were  able  to  borrow  $343  of  new  capital  during  the 
year  indicated  that  credit  was  available. 
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Table  4. — Financial  Changes  for  Tenants  by  Type  of  Lease 
Groups,  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1940 


Livestock  share' 
50-50 


Livestock  share6 
100  percent 


Cash  and 
crop-share 


Number  of  farms 

Increase  in  assets 

Decrease  in  liabilities 

Increase  in  net  worth 

Debt  ratio:d   total 

short-term 

long-term 

New  borrowings  during  year 

New  borrowings  remaining  unpaid  at  end  of  year 
Percent  unpaid  current  borrowings  are  of  new 

borrowings 

Gross  repayments  during  year 

Paid  on  old  debts 

Percent  of  total  old  debts  paid6 


15 

$600 

176= 

424 

33 

33 

$710 
502 

71 

$534 

326 

18 


$452 

63 

515 

7 
7 

$71 
56 

79 

$134 

119 

41 


40 
$900 
86° 
814 
16 
16 

$422 
258 

61 

$336 

172 

16 


aLandlord  and  tenant  each  own  one-half  dairy  herd. 

bLandlord  owns  all  the  dairy  herd. 

c  Increase. 

dThis  refers  to  percent  that  specified  class  of  debts  were  of  specified  class  of  assets. 

"Debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Lease  type.  The  63  tenants  had  types  of  leases  as  follows:  38 
cash;  2  crop  share;  15  livestock  share  with  ownership  of  dairy  cows 
divided  50-50  between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  8  livestock  share  with 
the  landlord  owning  all  the  cows.  Averages  by  lease-type  for  these 
tenants  are  shown  in  Table  4,  with  the  two  crop-share  tenants  combined 
with  the  cash  tenants. 

The  greatest  financial  progress  was  made  by  the  cash-lease  group. 
Tenants,  where  the  landlord  owned  but  half  of  the  dairy  cows,  were  the 
most  heavily  indebted.  New  borrowings  during  the  year  were  larger  for 
the  most  heavily  indebted  group,  and  were  also  large  for  the  cash-share 
tenants.  Again  these  figures  bring  out  the  point  that  it  paid  to  have 
adequate  w:orking  capital  in  1940  even  if  one  had  to  borrow  to  acquire  it. 

Milk  check  assignments.  There  were  17  of  the  124  farm  operators 
who  assigned  a  part  or  all  of  their  milk  checks  as  repayments  for  debts. 
Ten  of  these  had  debt  ratios  of  over  40  percent,  averaging  58  percent. 
This  group  was  made  up  of  heavy  borrowers,  obtaining  $1,135  new  bor- 
rowings on  the  average  and  increasing  their  liabilities  by  $529.  They  also 
increased  their  assets  by  $1,204  during  the  year.  Farmers  using  milk 
check  assignments  to  secure  credit  do  so  primarily  because  of  the  rela- 
tively high  risks  involved.  This  procedure  requires  them  to  make  large 
repayments. 

Developments  in  1941.  A  credit  survey  is  being  made  this  year  in 
the  same  area  and  data  are  being  obtained  from  the  same  farmers. 
Although  no  tabulated  data  are  available  on  the  1941  credit  study,  im- 
pressions of  the  enumerators  are: 
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1.  New  borrowings  during  1941  were  larger  than  for  1940. 

2.  (Iross  repayments  during  1941  were  larger  than  for  1940. 

3.  There  was  probably  a  smaller  net  increase  in  short-term  borrow- 
ings in  1941  than  in  1940. 

4.  No  cases  were  contacted  so  far  where  a  shortage  of  available  credit 
was  indicated. 

5.  Interest  rates  charged  by  all  credit  agencies  for  all  types  of  farm 
credit  have  shown  no  indication  of  increasing. 

Summary. 

1.  Farmers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  hampered  by  a  shortage  of 
credit  in  McHenrv  county  in  1940.  A  survey  now  being  made  indicates 
this  was  also  true  in  1941. 

2.  In  1940  total  debts  were  reduced  slightly  (1.0  percent)  but  long- 
term  debts  were  reduced  more  while  short-term  debts  were  increased. 
Further  debt  reduction  is  also  indicated  in  1941. 

3.  It  would  appear  that  in  1940  the  added  capital  acquired  by  bor- 
rowing increased  net  earnings.  b.  D.  Parrish  and  L.  T.  Norton 


CHANGES   IN  RESIDENCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AMONG 

RURAL  YOUTH  OF  RANDOLPH  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1941 

From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  the  problem  of  migration  of  youth 
from  farms  has  become  acute  this  year  and  is  likely  to  become  more 
acute  as  war  efforts  are  intensified.  Some  farmers  feel  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  their  production  goals  because  they  suffer  a 
serious  shortage  of  labor.  The  situation  in  Randolph  county  for  the 
months  of  January  to  September,  1941,  is,  therefore,  of  interest. 

Data  wire  secured  on  622  farm  and  nonfarm  young  men.  One- 
eighth  of  511  young  men  18  to  30  years  of  age  on  farms  in  Randolph 
<  ounty  in  January,  1941,  had  moved  by  September,  1941  ;  over  one-third 
of  111  nonfarm  young  men  had  moved  in  this  period.  A  total  of  104 
migrations  from  farm  to  city  were  recorded,  and  40  from  city  to  farm, 
or  a  net  migration  of  64  cityward. 

Among  12<>  young  women,  over  one-tenth  of  those  18  to  30  years  of 
age  on  farms  had  moved  in  this  nine-month  period;  one-fifth  of  the  rural 
nonfarm  girls  had  changed  residence.  A  total  of  55  migrations  from  farm 
to  city  were  recorded;  25  from  city  to  farm,  or  a  net  migration  of  30 
cityward.  Thus,  there  lias  been  a  net  loss  of  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  young  people  18  to  30  years  of  age  to  farms  and  rural  communities 
in  Randolph  county  in  the  nine-month  period,  January  to  September,  1941. 
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Changes  in  Employment 

In  the  21  Randolph  precincts,  98  changes  in  farm  employment  were 
made  by  young  men ;  almost  one-third  were  from  farm  laborer  away 
from  home,  renter,  or  attending  school,  to  farm  laborer  at  home.  An 
even  higher  percentage  (40  percent)  were  from  family  laborer,  partner, 
farm  laborer  at  home  or  away  from  home  to  renters.  Ten  left  home  to 
become  farm  laborers  elsewhere ;  7  family  helpers,  partners,  or  renters 
became  owners,  and  6  owners  became  renters  and  part  owners. 

Ninety-four  changes  were  made  from  farm  to  nonfarm  employment ; 
19  young  men  went  into  defense  work;  18  became  common  laborers;  16 
became  factory  workers  ;  14  were  taken  into  the  army ;  7  became  teachers  ; 
and  6,  clerks.  The  others  became  mechanics,  truck  drivers,  carpenters, 
and  miners,  and  2  were  unemployed. 

Only  24  changes  were  made  from  nonfarm  to  farm  employment. 
Sixteen  of  these  changed  from  nonfarm  workers  to  farm  laborers  at 
home;  7  changed  from  factory  work  to  renters  or  family  helpers,  and 
1  came  home  to  be  his  father's  partner.  Of  the  58  changes  made  among 
nonfarm  workers,  11  became  common  laborers;  10  became  truck  drivers; 
9  went  into  the  army ;  8  took  factory  work ;  6  went  into  defense  indus- 
tries ;  5  went  on  WPA  or  NYA ;  4  each  became  mechanics  and  clerks ; 
and  1  went  into  teaching. 

Among  young  women,  marriage  caused  most  of  the  changes  made, 
and  most  of  these  married  nonfarm  workers.  Clerical  and  office  work, 
factory  work,  teaching,  and  nursing  claimed  most  of  the  others  making 
changes.  Only  a  few  went  into  housework,  either  at  home  or  away 
from  home. 

The  highest  number  of  changes  among  young  women  were  among 
nonfarm  workers.  Of  57  changes,  38  were  from  factory  work,  waitress, 
clerk,  or  teacher  to  nonfarm  worker's  wife.  Seven  were  from  family 
helper  or  housework  to  clerks,  office  work,  or  nursing,  and  5  were  from 
clerks  to  housework  at  home. 

Thirty-seven  changes  were  made  in  farm  employment  among  young 
women;  15  of  these  were  from  farm  family  helper  to  wife  of  owner  or 
renter.  Eleven  were  already  married  and  changed  with  their  husbands 
from  renter  to  owner,  or  vice  versa.  Young  women  made  34  changes 
from  farm  to  nonfarm  occupations ;  21  became  wives  of  nonfarm  work- 
ers ;  6  went  into  housework  away  from  home ;  and  the  others  took  up 
factory  work,  office  work,  teaching,  or  other  labor. 

Only  24  young  women  changed  from  nonfarm  to  farm  occupations ; 
19  of  these  became  wives  of  owners  or  renters,  11  having  been  in 
factory  work.  D.  E.  Lindstrom 


Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
asricul- 

Indus- 

■ and 

Whi  '!' 

Illinois 
farm 
prices' 

Prices 

paid  by 
farmers' 

U.S. 

in 

money' 

Illinois 

tural  em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation1* 

Factory 
payrolls9 

trial 
produc- 
tion10 

month 

All  corn- 
modi  ties1 

Farm 
products' 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power' 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1923-25 

1935-39 



95 

86 
73 

65 
66 
75 
80 

81 
86 

71' 
77 

7s 

80 

105 
88 
65 

IS 

51 
65 
79 
81 
86 
69 
65 
68 

70 

104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 

74 

99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 

80 

103 

83 
58 

43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 

86 

103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 

105 

104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 

103 

103 

101 

97 

113 

131 

110 
100 

84 
66 
62 
72 
78 
89 
98 
92 
99 
106 

114 

110 
89 
68 
47 
50 
64 
74 
86 

102 
78 
92 

105 

122 

110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 

103 

113 

88 

108 

122 

139 

[930 

1931 

■ 

1934        

19  ;<. 

1938          

pji'j          

1940          

1940  Dec 

I'J-tl    l.in 

81 

72 

78 

80 

86 

90 

112 

117 

121 

140 

Feb 

81 

7(1 

76 

80 

84 

88 

110 

120 

127 

144 

Mai 

K2 

72 

76 

80 

88 

94 

118 

121 

131 

147 

Apr 

83 

74 

82 

80 

93 

100 

125 

122 

135 

144 

May 

SS 

76 

83 

81 

97 

108 

133 

126 

144 

154 

Jun< 

87 

82 

87 

83 

96 

105 

126 

130 

152 

159 

July 

89 

86 

91 

84 

98 

103 

123 

131 

153 

160 

Aug 

90 

87 

92 

86 

102 

1  1  1 

129 

132 

158 

160 

Sept.  . .  . 

92 

"1 

99 

88 

110 

123 

140 

133 

163 

161 

Oct 

90 

93 

90 

112 

161 

179 

134 

167 

163 

No\ 

92 

91 

93 

91 

114" 

136" 

166 

166 

Dec 

93" 

94" 

99" 

93 

168" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 


Corn,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu.. . . 

Hogs,  cwt. 

Beef  cattle,  cwt. . 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head 
Veal  calves,  cwt. 

Sheep,  cwt. 

Butterfat,  lb. 

Milk,  cwt 

Eggs,  doz 

is,  lb. .  .  . 

Wool,  lb 

Apples,  bu 

Hay,  ton 

Potatoes,  bu. .  .  . 


Calendar  year  average 


$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 


1940 


$    .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 


1941 


*  .63 
.36 
.93 
.55 

1  .24 
9.37 

10.07 
9 .  85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2  .  05 
.22 
.15 
.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 


December 
1940 


.52 
.33 
.79 
.49 
.81 
.80 
.80 


8.80 
65  .  00 
10.20 

3.45 
.34 

1.95 
.26 
.  13 
.34 

1.20 

7 .  30 
.70 


Current  months 


October 


$   .61 

.39 

1.01 

.65 

1.45 

10.30 

10.40 

9.80 

86.00 

12.10 

4.50 

34 

2.40 

.27 

.15 

.38 

.90 

9.20 

.80 


November 


$   .62 

.42 

1.03 

.62 

1.46 

9.80 

10.00 

9.90 

87.00 

11.80 

4.60 

.35 

2.50 

.33 

.15 

.40 

.95 

9.60 

.85 


December 


f,    .66 

.47 

1.14 

.70 

1.48 

10   70 

10.80 

10.60 

91.00 

12.40 

4.80 

.34 

2.50 

.32 

.15 

.40 

1  .  30 

11.40 

.95 


I 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION1 

Wheat.  The  winter  wheat  crop,  in  general,  continues  in  promising 
condition,  with  recent  additional  moisture  favorable  to  growth  in  some 
eastern  sections.  Wheat  stocks  in  the  United  States  as  of  January  1, 
1942,  are  estimated  at  988  million  bushels.  This  is  169  million  bushels 
above  a  year  earlier  and  381  million  bushels  above  2  years  earlier.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  offering  100  million  bushels  of  wheat 
for  sale  to  feeders  at  85  to  90  cents  a  bushel  to  relieve  the  wheat  surplus 
and  conserve  corn  and  maintain  a  favorable  livestock-feed  ratio. 

Feed  grains.  Prices  of  corn  and  oats  changed  very  little  during  the 
past  month.  Increases  in  the  price  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  from 
present  levels  will  be  limited  by  recent  measures  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  available  adequate  feed  supplies  for  increased 
production  of  livestock  products.  On  February  1  about  70  million  bushels 
of  1941  corn  and  180  million  bushels  of  old  corn  were  under  seal  and  90 
million  bushels  were  owned  by  the  Government. 

Hogs.  The  winter  peak  in  hog  marketings  was  reached  in  mid- 
January.  The  seasonal  decrease  in  marketings  from  mid-January  through 
March  or  early  April  may  be  greater  than  in  that  period  last  year.  Hog 
prices  advanced  sharply  in  late  January  and  early  February.  Ceilings  on 
prices  of  live  hogs  are  being  considered. 

Beef  cattle.  Slaughter  supplies  of  well-finished  cattle  may  continue 
large  throughout  the  late  winter,  but  they  are  expected  to  be  reduced 
relative  to  a  year  earlier  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Prices  of  choice 
steers  are  expected  to  hold  better  than  usual  during  the  spring  months 
because  of  the  fewer  number  being  fed  in  Corn  Belt  States. 

Dairy  products.  Production  of  milk  and  of  most  manufactured 
dairy  products  is  expected  to  be  larger  in  1942  than  in  1941.  As  a  result 
of  the  expected  improvement  in  demand  conditions,  however,  prices  of 
dairy  products,  except  butter,  may  average  somewhat  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  Butter  prices  have  been  supported  by  purchases  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Administration. 

JBased  largely  on  the  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  U.S.D.A. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Poultry  and  eggs.  Egg  production  will  increase  seasonally  until 
April  and  will  continue  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Egg  prices 
declined  during  the  past  month  mostly  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  egg 
marketings,  hut  continue  to  he  much  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  On  Feb- 
ruar)  1  farmers  indicated  they  intended  to  purchase  about  12  percent 
more  babv  chicks  this  year  than  in  1941.  The  government  has  supported 
egg  prices  in  Chicago  recently  at  27l/2  cents  a  dozen. 

Soybeans.  Factory  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  were  reduced  nearly  300 
million  pounds  during  1941.  A  further  reduction  in  stocks  probably  will 
occur  in  L942,  as  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  domestic  consumption,  large 
purchases  for  lend-lease,  and  curtailment  of  imports  from  the  Pacific 
region.  Soybeans  will  be  supported  by  the  government  at  $1.60  a  bushel 
at  the  farm  for  Xo.  1  or  Xo.  2  yellow  and  green  varieties  of  high  oil 
content. 

SOME  DISPARITIES  IN  PRICE  INCREASES 

It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  an  inflationary  rise  of  prices  during  the 
past  year,  but  the  extent  to  which  prices  have  risen  differs  among  com- 
modities and  at  different  points  in  the  marketing  process.  Thus  average 
1  trices  received  by  farmers  at  local  markets  rose  43  percent  from  mid- 
January,  1941,  to  mid-January,  1942,  while  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
products  at  central  markets  (basis  January  average)  rose  by  40  percent. 
Wholesale  prices  of  foods  rose  27  percent,  but  wholesale  prices  of  com- 
modities other  than  farm  products  and  foods  rose  only  12  percent.  The 
all  commodity  wholesale  price  index  (1926=100)  rose  from  88.8  in 
January,  1941,  to  95.5  by  January,  1942,  an  increase  of  only  18  percent. 
These  indexes  together  with  a  number  of  others  are  shown  for  January 
of  1941  and  1942  in  Table  1. 

Some  wholesale  commodity  prices  have,  of  course,  risen  much  more 
than  others,  for  some  have  been  affected  by  reduced  supplies  and  higher 
shipping  costs  as  well  as  by  increased  wartime  demands.  Then  too,  war- 
time demands  have  affected  certain  commodities  much  more  than  others, 
hut  many  of  the  commodities  which  might  otherwise  have  risen  most  have 
been  subjected  to  price  controls  which  have  restricted  their  rise.  The 
daily  index  of  28  basic  commodities  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  I  August  1939=  100)  rose  from  122.2  on  February  20,  1941,  to 
165.2  on  February  20.  1942,  an  increase  of  35  percent.  Here  again  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  foodstuffs  rose  more  than  any  of  the  other 
groups  in  this  index.  1  >omcstic  agricultural  products  increased  42  percent, 
ami  foodstuffs,  53  percent. 

Generally   speaking,   retail   prices   have   risen   by   smaller   percentages' 
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Table  1. — Index  Numbers  of  Prices,  January,  1941,  and  1942 


Commodity  Groups 


January 
1941 


January 
1942 


Percentage 
January,  1942 

is  of 
January,  1941 


"Farm"  prices  (1910-1914  =  100) 

Grain 

Cotton  and  cottonseed 

Meat  animals 

Dairy  products 

All  groups 

Wholesale  prices  (1926  =  100) 

Farm  products 

Foods 

Others 

All  groups 

Retail  prices  (1935  -  1939  =  100) 

Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel,  electricity  and  ice 

House  furnishings 

Miscellaneous 

All  groups  (cost  of  living) 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (1910-1914  =  100) 


84.0 
80.0 
128.0 
121.0 
104.0 


71.6 
73.7 
84.3 
80.8 


97.8 
100.7 
105.0 
100.8 
100.1 
101.9 
100.8 

123.0 


119.0 
143.0 
166.0 
148.0 
149.0 


100.3 
93.5 
94.5 
95.5 


116.2 
115.7 
108.4 
104.2 
117.8 
108.3 
111.9 

146.0 


142 
179 
130 
122 
143 


140 
127 
112 
118 


119 
115 
103 
103 
118 
106 
111 


than  wholesale  prices.  The  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from 
January,  1941,  to  January,  1942,  was  only  11  percent.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  cost  of  goods  purchased  by 
wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  workers  in  large  cities,  which  rose  from 
100.8  in  January,  1941,  to  111.9  for  January,  1942.  This  index  includes 
various  component  groups — food ;  clothing ;  rent ;  fuel ;  electricity  and  ice ; 
house  furnishings;  and  miscellaneous.  Of  these  groups  the  greatest  rise 
was  in  foods  where  prices  increased  during  the  year  by  19  percent. 
House  furnishings  were  next  with  an  increase  of  18  percent.  Clothing 
was  third  with  an  increase  of  15  percent.  The  smallest  increases  were 
in  rent,  and  in  fuel,  electricity  and  ice.  Each  of  these  two  indexes  rose 
by  about  3  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  indexes  of  cost  of  living  and  retail 
prices  include  only  goods  and  services  for  consumers  whereas  the  whole- 
sale price  indexes  include  goods  used  by  producers  (pig  iron,  copper, 
cotton,  and  so  forth),  this  is  not  the  primary  reason  for  the  divergent 
movements  of  the  two  indexes.  As  is  shown  by  Table  2,  similar  groups 
of  commodities  at  wholesale  and  retail  have  increased  by  different 
amounts.  This  is  typical  of  at  least  the  early  stages  of  any  period  of  price 
inflation.  It  occurs  because  marketing  costs  and  margins  seldom  rise  as 
rapidly  as  the  costs  of  raw  materials.  It  does  not  mean  that  part  of  the' 
rise  in  wholesale  prices  is  absorbed  in  the  marketing  process.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  price  of  wheat  should  rise  from  $1.00  per  bushel  to  $1.60 
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Tablk  2.  -Percentage  Increases  in  Price  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Commodity 
Groups  From  Mid-January,  1941,  to  Mid-January,  1942 


Wholesale  groups 

Retail  groups* 

i  ommodity 

Percentage 
increase 

in  prices 

Commodity 

Percentage 
increase 
in  prices 

27.7 
24.  1 
8.7 
13.6 

Food 

Clothing 

18.8 

14.9 

3.4 

House-fiirni^hiiiK  Koods 

17.7 

•These  groups  are  parts  of  the  cost  of  living  index. 


per  bushel,  this  would  be  an  increase  of  60  percent.  Such  a  rise  of  wheat 
prices  would  of  itself  justify  an  increase  of  only  10  percent  in  the  price 
of  bread  at  retail.  If  when  wheat  sold  for  $1.00  per  bushel  bread  was 
selling  for  10  cents  per  pound  loaf,  the  rise  of  wheat  prices  would  in- 
crease bread  costs  by  only  about  1  cent  per  pound,  because  under  ordinary 
methods  of  milling  and  baking  a  bushel  of  wheat  yields  enough  flour 
for  more  than  60  one-pound  loaves  of  bread.  The  increase  of  1  cent  from 
10  cents  to  11  cents  per  loaf  would  be  only  10  percent  compared  with  the 
60  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Of  course,  insofar  as  other 
costs  of  milling,  baking  and  delivery  increased  in  an  inflation  period 
greater  increases  in  bread  prices  would  be  justified.  A  large  part  of  the 
retail  cost  of  bread  is  the  cost  of  labor  for  baking,  selling,  and  delivery 
<>!  the  bread,  and  wage  rates  in  most  occupations  rise  more  slowly  than 
commodity  prices  during  an  inflation. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers lias  risen  more  than  the  cost  of  living  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  index  (1910-1914=  100)  which  stood  at  123  in  January, 
1941,  rose  to  146  in  January,  1942,  an  increase  of  19  percent.  The  greater 
rise  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  than  in  that  of  cost  of  living  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  former  includes  commodities  used  in  pro- 
duction such  as  feeds  which  have  risen  relatively  rapidly. 

Mail  order  houses  are  a  vary  important  source  of  goods  for  farmers. 
As  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  mail  order  catalogue  prices  have 
risen,  we  may  take  a  sample  of  items  from  one  of  the  large  mail  order 
company  catalogues.  These  items  were  selected  from  pages  chosen  at 
random.  (  mly  items  whose  catalogue  numbers  indicated  that  they  were 
identical  were  used.  The  prices  given  are  from  the  spring  and  summer 
catalogues  of  l'Ml  and  1942,  respectively.  These  are  shown  in  Table  3. 
The    prices    quoted    for    1942   average    higher   than    those   of   the    1941 
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Table  3. — Prices  in  Spring  and  Summer  Mail  Order  Catalogues 


Percentage 
1942  is 
of  1941 


Corn  planter 

Brooder,  500  chick,  electric.  .  .  . 

Overalls,  band  top 

Overalls,  bib 

Boys'  wagon 

Electric  motor,  %  H.P 

Septic  tank,  500  gal.  12  gage.  .  . 
Asphalt  roll  roofing,  per  roll 
House  paint,  5  gal.  lots,  per  gal 

Paint  brush,  4  in 

Motor  oil,  15  gal.  bbl 

Shorts 

Shirts 

Wheelbarrow 

Wheelbarrow 

Army  locker  trunk 

Dress  trunk 

Gladstone  bag 

Tarpaulin,  12'  x  16' 

Camera,  Argus  C-2 

Rifle,  Winchester  62 

Storage  battery,  automobile. . . . 

Brief  case 

Typewriter,  Underwood 

Bed,  double-deck 

Shoes 

Shoes 

Sheets,  81"  x  99" 

Dinnerware,  32  pc 

Child's  crib 


369.50 

17.75 

.99 

1.35 

8.50 

12.95 

36.95 

1.25 

2.59 

3.35 

8.25 

.35 

.35 

5.75 

10.89 

4.98 

11.95 

18.95 

17.95 

25.00 

18.45 

6.45 

3.95 

42.95 

22.95 

4.85 

3.39 

.77 

5.49 

11.95 


S77.75 

22.45 

1.09 

1.89 

10.95 

16.95 

48.50 

1.30 

3.15 

5.45 

11.95 

.49 

.49 

6.95 

13.50 

7.75 

17.95 

27.95 

25.50 

39.75 

24.10 

7.65 

4.95 

49.50 

28.95 

5.50 

3.98 

1.19 

6.59 

15.95 


111.9 
126.5 
110.1 
140.0 
128.8 
130.9 
131.3 
104.0 
121.6 
162.7 
144.8 
140.0 
140.0 
120.9 
124.0 
155.6 
150.2 
147.5 
142.1 
159.0 
130.6 
118.6 
125.3 
115.2 
126.1 
113.4 
117.4 
154.5 
120.0 
133.5 


spring  and  summer  catalogue  by  a  little  more  than  30  percent.1  This  is 
only  a  very  small  sample  of  all  the  items  in  the  catalogues  and  should  not 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  average  increase  of  all  mail  order  prices  was 
over  30  percent.  It  is  cited  only  as  an  example  of  how  prices  of  articles 
farmers  buy  have  risen. 

A  rise  of  thirty  percent  in  the  retail  price  of  a  commodity  is  equiv- 
alent, as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  to  the  imposition  of  a  thirty 
percent  sales  tax.  Consequently,  insofar  as  this  sample  is  representative 
of  all  goods  sold  by  the  mail  order  companies,  we  may  say  that  mail  order 
patrons  in  Illinois  have  suffered  a  little  more  from  price  increases  which 
have  occurred  than  they  would  from  replacing  the  2  percent  "occupa- 
tional tax"  with  a  tax  of  32  percent. 

Of  course  farmers  and  other  people  have  benefited  from  the  general 
price  rise  insofar  as  it  has  tended  to  increase  their  incomes.  Farmers  in 
particular  have,  in  the  past  year,  gained  more  as  sellers  than  they  have 
lost  as  buyers.    On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  people  who 

'The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  percentage  which  the  1942  prices  are  of  1941 
is  131.55;  the  geometric  mean  in  130.67.  The  geometric  mean  is  better  for  aver- 
aging price  relatives  of  this  sort  than  the  arithmetic  mean  which  has  what  is 
technically  known  as  an  "upward  bias." 
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receive  their  incomes  from  wages  and  salaries  have  had  no  increase 
whatever  in  their  incomes.  Some  people  have  had  their  incomes  greatly 
reduced  because  of  priorities  affecting  the  businesses  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  E.  J.  Working 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  THE  FATS 
AND  OILS  SITUATION 

As  a  result  of  war  developments  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  the  importation  of  fats  and  oils  and  oil  bearing  materials  will  be 
greatly  curtailed  during  1942,  and  possibly  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Concurrently,  the  demand  for  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  since  the  war  began,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level.  The  government  has  recognized  this  situation  and  has  taken 
steps  to  encourage  increased  production  of  hogs  and  oil  bearing  crops, 
especially  peanuts,  soybeans  and  flaxseed.  The  new  goals  established 
January  15,  1942,  raised  the  corn  acreage  goal  in  the  United  States  from 
87  million  in  1941  to  92.5-95  million  acres,  or  8  percent;  the  increase  in 
the  commercial  corn  area  was  10  percent.  The  goal  for  peanuts  was 
raised  from  1.9  million  to  5  million  acres,  or  155  percent;  soybeans,  from 
5.9  million  to  9  million  acres,  or  54  percent ;  and  flax,  from  about  3.4 
million  to  4.5  million  acres,  or  34  percent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs  for  slaughter  was  14  percent. 

Food  fats  and  oils.  The  estimated  consumption  of  food  fats  and 
oils  in  the  United  States  for  the  four-year  period,  1937-1940,  1940  and 
a  conservative  estimate  of  probable  total  consumption  of  fats  and  oils 
for  1942,  based  upon  trends  apparent  in  1941,  are  given  in  Table  1. 
The  1942  estimate  of  consumption  of  food  fats  and  oils  provides  for  an 
increase  of  consumption  over  recent  years.  Whether  or  not  7  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  will  be  consumed  as  food  in  the  United  States 
will  depend  quite  largely  upon  their  availability. 


Tablk  1.— Consumption  of  Food  Fats  and  Oils 

(Million  pounds) 

1937-1940  1940 

Butter  2.24  2.30 

Lard  1.58  1.93 

Cottonseed  oil 1.55  1.38 

Soybean  oil 36  .50 

'  Hive  oil  (edible) 06  .05 

Peanut  oil 09  .06 

Corn  oil 16  17 

Othert 23  .14 

'"'■ll   6.27  6.53 


Estimated  1942 


i 
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Fig.  1. — World  Production  and  Exports  of  Major  Food  Oils 

of  Vegetable  Origin,  Yearly  Average,  1924-1936 

(Includes  Oilseeds  Converted  to  Oil  Equivalent) 


During  recent  years  we  have  exported  some  food  fats  and  oils, 
principally  lard.  Small  quantities  of  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut 
oil  and  butter  have  been  exported  at  times.  During  1941  unusually  large 
quantities  of  lard  were  exported  to  England  under  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram. Total  exports  of  food  fats  and  oils  for  the  four-year  period,  1937- 
1940,  and  for  1940  averaged  between  260  and  270  million  pounds.  For 
1941  exports  exceeded  300  million  pounds.  We  shall  continue  to  export 
lard  and  other  food  fats  and  oil  to  England  during  1942,  possibly  to  the 
extent  of  350  million  pounds. 

During  past  years  we  have  also  imported  food  fats  and  oils  to  some 
extent.  For  the  period  1937-1940,  imports  practically  offset  exports,  but 
in  1940  imports  declined  to  approximately  84  million  pounds,  a  large 
fraction  of  which  was  olive  oil.  A  further  sharp  decline  in  imports 
occurred  in  1941  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  significant  quantities  of  food 
fats  and  oils  will  be  imported  in  1942. 

The  total  amount  of  production  that  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
domestic  consumption  of  food  fats  and  oils  in  the  amount  of  7  billion 
pounds  and  exports  of  350  million  would  total  7.35  billion  pounds.  Pro- 
duction of  food  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  in  1940  is  estimated  at 
6.1  billion  pounds  and  for  1941  at  6.3  billion  pounds.  This  would  leave 
a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  1941  production  of  one  billion  pounds  in  food  fats 
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and  oils  al( me.  For  1942  we  are  assured  of  a  substantial  increase  in  lard 
production,  possibly  as  much  as  one-half  billion  pounds,  and  an  increase 
in  soybean  oil  production  from  the  1941  crop  of  about  one-quarter  billion 
pounds.  There  may  also  be  some  increase  in  butter  production  in  1942. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  even  without  the  very  substantial 
increase  called  for  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans  in  1942  and  without  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  acreage  of  cotton,  no  substantial  deficit  in  food 
fats  and  oils  would  be  likely  unless  consumption  or  exports  are  expanded 
beyond  the  1941  level.  If  the  increase  in  soybean  acreage  that  is  called 
for  by  the  new  1942  goals  materializes  and  the  yield  is  equal  to  the  1941 
yield,  some  additional  expansion  in  consumption  and  exports  of  food 
fats  and  oils  could  be  provided  for. 

The  areas  of  production  and  exports  of  vegetable  oils  for  food  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Drying  oils.  The  estimated  consumption  of  drying  oils  for  the 
three  periods  is  given  in  Table  2.    Linseed  oil  makes  up  at  least  three- 

Table  2.— Consumption  of  Drying  Fats  and  Oils 

(Billion  pounds) 

1937-1940  1940  Estimated  1942 

Linseed  oil 56  .59  .... 

Perilla  oil 04  .02  

Tung  oil 10  .07 

Others 06  .07  

Total 776~  .75  1.00 


t ninths  of  the  total  oils  used  for  drying  purposes,  that  is,  for  paints, 
linoleums  and  similar  commercial  products.  Other  industries  also  use 
significant  quantities  of  drying  oils.  The  quantity  of  drying  oils  used  in 
the  United  States  has  varied  directly  with  the  condition  of  business 
activity,  particularly  building  activity.  The  consumption  of  drying  oils  in 
L940  was  practically  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  years.  However,  con- 
sumption expanded  considerably  in  1941  and  a  further  expansion  is 
anticipated  Tor  1942.  Restrictions  upon  the  volume  of  private  construc- 
tion may  prevent  any  increase  in  consumption  for  that  purpose  in  1942, 
although  other  industries  may  use  larger  quantities. 

The  1  faited  States  has  exported  no  drying  oils,  but  has  been  on  a  net 
import  basis.  The  chief  imports  consisted  of  linseed  oil  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  perilla,  tung,  and  miscellaneous  oils.  The  estimated  imports  for 
the  thnc  periods  included  in  this  discussion  are  indicated  in  Table  3.  We 
shall  have  difficulty  importing  tung  and  perilla  oil,  but  plenty  of  flaxseed 
is  available  in  Argentina  if  bottoms  can  be  obtained  for  transporting  it  to 
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Table  3. — Imports  of  Drying  Oils 

(Billion  pounds) 

1937-1940 

Linseed  oil 2>i 

Perillaoil 04 

Tung  oil 11 

Others .06 

Total 54 


1940 
.23 
.01 
.10 
.08 
.42 


Estimated  1942 


.40 


the  United  States.  In  fact,  Argentina  has  a  very  burdensome  supply  of 
flaxseed  at  the  present  time.  The  import  duty  on  flaxseed  has  been 
reduced  from  65  to  32.5  cents  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  This 
reduction  in  our  tariff  will  substantially  offset  the  increase  in  transporta- 
tion costs  caused  by  the  war  so  that  it  is  possible  that  at  least  the  usual 
quantities  of  flaxseed  will  be  imported  from  Argentina.  Domestic  flax- 
seed production  is  being  encouraged  in  the  United  States  and  supported 
in  price  at  a  level  of  $2.10  a  bushel  at  the  farm.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  a  production  of  drying  oils 
in  the  United  States  equal  to  750  million  pounds  in  1942,  or  approxi- 
mately equal  to  normal  consumption.  The  quantity  imported  should 
adequately  provide  for  the  estimated  increased  consumption  in  1942. 

The  areas  of  production  and  export  of  drying  oils  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. — World  Production  and  Exports  of  the  Major  Drying  Oils 

of  Vegetable  Origin,  Yearly  Average,   1924-1936 

(Includes  Oilseeds  Converted  to  Oil  Equivalent) 
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Table  4. — Domestic  Consumption  of  Soap  Fats  and  Oils 

(Billion  pounds) 

1937-1940 

Coconut  oil 57 

Palm  and  palm  kernel 33 

(  Hive  oil,  inedible  and  foots 03 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 1 .04 

Others .23 

Total 2.20 


1940 

Estimated  1942 

.60 

.19 

.02 

1.24 

.23 

2.28 

3.00 

Soap  fats  and  oils.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  soap  appears  to 
be  associated  with  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
We,  in  the  United  States,  use  very  large  quantities  of  soap.  Heretofore, 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  cheap  tropical  vegetable  oils  as  a  base  for  our 
soap.  The  war  in  the  Pacific,  however,  has  very  seriously  interfered  with 
imports  of  tropical  oils,  particularly  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
East  Indies,  which  have  been  the  chief  source  of  our  supply  (Fig.  3). 
The  domestic  consumption  of  the  various  soap  fats  and  oils  for  recent 
periods  and  the  estimate  for  1942  are  incorporated  in  Table  4.  It  will  be 
observed  that  inedible  tallow  and  greases  make  up  about  50  percent  of 
the  fats  and  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  in  the  United  States. 
Practically  all  of  these  inedible  tallows  and  greases  are  of  domestic  origin. 


Fig.  3.-  World  Exports  ok  Coconut,  Palm  and  Palm  Kernel  Oils, 

Yi  \u\.\  Average,  1924-1936 

(Includes  Copra  and  Palm  Kernels  Converted  to  Oil  Equivalent) 
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but  the  rest  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  have 
to  be  imported.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total  consumption  consists  of 
coconut  oil  of  which  95  percent  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  rest  of  it  also  from  the  Pacific  area.  Imports  of  soap  fats  and  oils 
are  given  in  Table  5.  Total  domestic  production  of  soap  fats  and  oils  was 
about  1.2  billion  pounds  in  1940,  about  1.8  billion  pounds  in  1941,  and 
may  be  about  1.8  billion  pounds  for  1942.  If  imports  are  maintained  at 
.20  billion  pounds  and  production  at  1.80  billion  pounds,  we  would  have 

"  Table  5. — Imports  of  Soap  Fats  and  Oils 

(Billion  pounds) 

1937-1940  1940       Estimated  1942 

Coconut  oil 682  .758 

Palm  and  palm  kernel 351  .  238 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots 031  .030 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 002  .001 

Others 031  .023 


Total 1.097  1.050  .20 

a  deficit  of  1  billion  pounds  relative  to  estimated  consumption  in  1941  and 
1942  of  3  billion  pounds.  This  is  the  category  in  which  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  has  seriously  affected  the  fats  and  oils  situation  in  the  United 
States. 

Planning  for  1942.  The  method  that  will  be  followed  in  1942  to 
meet  this  situation  will  be  to  attempt  to  increase  production  of  all  kinds 
of  fats  and  oils  normally  produced  in  this  country  with  special  emphasis 
upon  soybean  oil,  peanut  oil,  linseed  oil  and  lard,  with  much  less  emphasis 
upon  cottonseed  oil  and  butter.  In  view  of  the  variability  of  the  weather 
and  the  possibility  that  shipping  conditions  may  become  so  unfavorable 
that  imports  are  entirely  shut  off  from  Argentina  and  Africa  as  well  as 
the  Pacific  area,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  safe  course  to  follow. 
The  farmer  is  protected  by  a  reasonable  loan  rate  for  the  products  from 
which  domestic  fats  and  oils  are  produced. 

The  Illinois  farmer  will  doubtless  first  consider  the  advisability  of 
increasing  his  corn  acreage  the  permissible  limit  set  by  the  new  goals, 
then  increase  soybean  acreage  to  offset  the  net  reduction  in  winter  wheat 
acreage.  Some  few  farmers  will  be  tempted  to  produce  flaxseed  in  place 
of  oats.  Both  are  good  nurse  crops  for  clover.  The  new  loan  rate  of 
$2.10  on  flaxseed  will  appear  attractive;  but  Illinois  yields  of  flaxseed 
were  only  14  bushels  an  acre  in  1941  and  15  bushels  in  1940.  Then  too, 
oats  prices  have  risen  recently  in  relation  to  corn,  and  oats  are  well  estab- 
lished in  the  rotation  and  are  likely  to  be  kept  in  the  corn  belt  rotations 
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in  1942.  In  considering  alternative  uses  for  their  land,  Illinois  farmers 
may  wish  to  review  the  articles  "Crop  Production  Costs  in  1940"  (Illinois 
/■'arm  Economics,  October,  1941)  and  "Relative  Returns  from  Soybeans, 
Corn,  and  Oats"  i  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  November,  1941). 

A.  H.  Harrington  and  G.  L.  Jordan 


CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PAYROLLS  AND 

EARNINGS,  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  OF 

WAGE  EARNERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  level  of  farm  income  and  the 
incomes  of  nonagricultural  wage  earners.  Hence  changes  in  employment 
and  weekly  payrolls  and  earnings  of  wage  earners  are  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  farmers.  In  this  study,  variations  in  employment  and  average 
weekly  earnings  of  around  181/2  million  workers  engaged  in  about  90 
manufacturing  and  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries  have  been 
assembled  from  1929  to  1941.  Slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  nonagricultural  wage  earners  in  the  country  are  included.1 

Records  of  hours  worked  per  week  and  average  rate  received  per 
hour  also  have  been  attainable  for  all  workers  included  in  this  study  since 
the  early  thirties. 

In  addition,  an  index  of  weekly  earnings  for  the  United  States  com- 
piled by  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was  used  to  project  this 
composite  index  of  average  weekly  earnings  back  to  1900.  Studies  have 
shown  that  this  index  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  computed  (Table  l).2 

Distribution  of  employment  by  industries.  Manufacturing  and  se- 
lected nonmanufacturing  industries  included  in  this  study  are  composed 
of  five  major  groups — namely,  manufacturing;  mining;   trade;  transpor- 

•The   Survey  of  Current   Business  of  the  17.   S.   Bureau  of  Foreign   and   Domestic   Commerce 

• "  >'    month    publishes    an    estimated    number    of    nonagricultural    workers    in    the    United    States. 

Thti    lu  hi.     includes    l»>tli    salaried    workers   and    wage    earners.     A    special   study    by   the    Bureau 

published  in   November,   1938,  under  the  title.  "Income  in  the  United  States."  showed  that  from 

1929   to   1937,   wagi    earners  constituted  84.3  percent  of  the  total   number  of  workers.     From   1929 

trners    included    in    this    study    constituted    70.8    percent    of    the    total    estimated 

numbet    "I    nonagricultural    workers    after    salaried    workers    had    been    excluded.     Since    it    was 

regate    them    from  data   available,   a   few   salaried   workers   were   included   in   the 

iillton    sample.     The    number   of   salaried   workers   included   however   would   not   constitute   a 

signiro  ant    i ntaee  of   th<    total      imple. 

nt  ..i  correlation  between  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  yearly 
index  of  wages  (based  chiefly  on  weekly  earnings)  and  the  composite  index  of  I81/2  million  wage 
earnei     ii  Stat<      from    L929   to    1940   is  .99  ±  .004. 

(hi     1  lie  coefficient   of  correlation   between   yearly  averages  of  weekly  wages  of  all  employees 

1,1    -:     manufacturing    industries  in   the   United    States   from   the   National    Industrial   Conference 

!'•"■' id  data  :    .11   1915  to   1919  interpolated   from  "Real  Wages  in  the  United   States"  by 

II      Douglas)    and    wages   ,,t    tin     composite    index    projected    back    to    1914    on   the    basis   of   the 

lerve  Bank  index  from   1914  to   1941   is  .95  ±  .01. 

ition    between   yearly  averages  of  the  wages  of  all  employees  in 
about    '"i   manufactunn  m    the    United    States    from   the    Bureau  of   Labor   Statistics 

data  and  tl  -  mdi  «   from   1919  to   1941    is  .92  ±  .04.    (Note:   if  the  factors  were  perfectly 

the  coefficient  ol  correlation  would  be  100.) 
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Table  1. — Composite  Index  of  Weekly  Earnings  in  United  States 


Year 

Weekly 
earnings 

Indexes 

(1914  = 

100) 

Year 

Weekly 
earnings 

I ndexes 

(1914  = 

100) 

1900     

$  8.26* 
8.49 
8.72 
9.18 
9.18 
9.42 
9.77 

10.23 
9.86 

10.23 

10.81 
10.93 
11.17 
11.63 
11.75 
11.98 
13.03 
14.65 
17.79 
20.59 

24.31 
22.56 
20.10 

23.84 
24.31 
24.77 
25.61 
25.59 
25.82 

70" 

72 

74 

78 

78 

80 

83 

87 

84 

87 

92 
93 
95 
99 
100 
102 
111 
125 
152 
175 

207 
192 
188 
203 
207 
211 
216 
218 
220 

1929 

S26.17b 
25.18 
23.54 
20.12 
18.64 
19.67 
20.69 
21.72 
23.16 
22.40 

23.63 
24.49 
27.45 

223 

1901 

1930 

214 

1902 

1931 

200 

1903 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

171 

1904 

159 

1905 

168 

1906 

176 

1907 

1936 

185 

1908 

1937 

1938 

1939 

197 

1909 

191 

1910 

201 

1911 

1940 

1941 

208 

1912 

234 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

"Data  from  1900  to  1928  were  obtained  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  Research 
Department,  "Index  of  Estimated  Composite  Wages  in  U.  S."  This  index,  based  chiefly  on  weekly  earnings 
is  composed  of  the  following  groups:  manufacturing,  railways,  clerical,  teachers,  building,  farm,  road 
building,  retail  trade,  bituminous  coal  mining,  telephone  and  telegraph,  power  and  light,  hotels,  and 
laundries.  Weekly  wages  from  1900  to  1928  were  computed  by  multiplying  average  weekly  earnings  in 
1929  of  18J^  million  wage  earners  computed  by  indexes  of  each  year  1900-1928  on  the  basis  of  1929  equalling 
100. 

bFrom  1929  to  1941,  see  Table  2  and  Figure  3  for  source. 


tation,  utilities  and  communication ;  and  service  industries  in  the  United 
States  (Table  2).  A  study  of  employment  from  1929  to  1941  shows  that 
18,885,000  nonagricultural  workers  were  included  in  these  groups  in  1929. 
Of  this  number  in  1929,  there  were  a  total  of  8,369,000  employed  in 
manufacturing;  6,249,000  in  the  trade  group;  2,746,000  in  transporta- 
tion, utilities  and  communication  group ;  939,000  in  mining ;  and  582,- 
000  workers  in  the  service  group. 

Total  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  groups. 
From  the  total  of  18,885,000  nonagricultural  wage  earners  included  in 
this  study  in  1929,  employment  declined  to  13  million  workers  in  1932 
(Figure  1).  From  this  point  employment  increased  to  17.6  millions  in 
1937  but  dropped  to  about  16  million  workers  in  1938.  With  a  revival  of 
business,  employment  increased  to  17.3  million  workers  in  1940,  and  to 
19.4  million  workers  in  1941.  The  1941  figure  was  thus  2.9  percent 
higher  than  that  for  1929  (Table  2). 
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Tablk  2. — Employment,1  and  Average  Weekly  Earnings'5  in  Selected 
Industries  in  United  States,  1929  and  1941 


Employment 
( In  thousands) 


Percent 

change 


Average 
weekly  earnings 


Percent 
change 


Manufacturing 

Mining,  total 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite  coal 

Metalliferous,  mining 

Quaning  and  nonmetal,  mining.. 

Petroleum* 

Trade,  total 

R.-tail 

Wholesale 

Transportation,  utilities,  and  com- 
munication, total 

I  steam  railways"1 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

1  li  i  trie  railways  and  motor  bus. 

Electricity  and  manufactured  gas. 
Sen  l(  '■,  total0 

Year-round  hotels 

Laundries 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Total  nonmanufacturing 

Total  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturing 


8,369" 

939 

459 

143 

110 

95 

132 

6,249 

4,644 

1,605 

2,746 

1,687 

504 

281 

274 

582 

292 

231 

59 

10,516 

18,885 


10,076 

680 

395 

71 

85 

47 

81 

6,057 

4,552 

1,505 

2,031 

1,147 

435 

194 

255 

595 

277 

251 

66 

9,363 

19,439 


+  20.4 

-27.6 

-13.9 

-50.3 

-22.7 

-50.5 

-38.6 

-3.1 

-2.0 

-6.2 

-26.0 

-32.0 

-13.7 

-31.0 

-6.9 

+2.2 

-5.1 

+8.7 

+  11.9 

-11.0 

+2.9 


25.03b 

27.50 

24.10 

30.97 

29.81 

23.67 

36 .  36 

25.81 

22.26 

36.07 

31.60 

33.51 
25.02 
33.18 
30.35 
18.50 
16.99 
18.84 
24.64 
27.07 

26.17 


28.03 
29.89 
29.69 
25.86 
31.43 
24.57 
35.89 
24.27 
21.22 
33.49 

36.41 
37.85 
32.74 
36.15 
36.36 
16.82 
15.85 
17.22 
19.34 
26.84 

27.45 


+  12.0 
+8.7 
+23.2 
-16.5 
+5.4 
+3.8 
-1.3 
-6.0 
-4.7 
-7.2 

+  15.2 

+  13.0 

+30.9 

+9.0 

+  19.8 

-9.1 

-6.7 

-8.6 

-21.5 

-0.9 

+4.9 


•Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from 
Bur.  au  of  Labor  Statistics  data  except  as  noted.  Manufacturing  data  taken  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  mimeograph  reports  Number  10,701  and  Number  10,702,  January,  1941  and  later  reports. 

1  Average  weekly  earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  total  weekly  payrolls  by  the  total  number  of 
employees  for  each  industry.   (Also  see  Figure  3.) 

"Taken  from  Department  of  Commerce  national  income  study;  excludes  salaried  employees. 

""Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data. 

•These  contain  some  recent  slight  revisions  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


The  manufacturing  industries  group.  This  group  is  represented 
by  about  90  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States.  The  data 
used  were  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  period 
1929  to  1941.  As  stated  above,  in  1929  there  was  a  total  of  8,369,000 
wage  earners  employed  in  manufacturing  (Table  2).  From  the  1929 
level,  employmenl  declined  to  about  5.2  millions  in  1932  (Figure  1).  By 
1937,  this  had  increased  to  about  8.6  million  workers.  Employment  again 
declined  in  1938  to  7.2  million  workers.  With  improved  business  condi- 
tions  tin-  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  manufacturing  increased 
t«»  8.5  millions  in  19-10  and  to  10.1  million  workers  in  1941.  Thus  in  1941 
there  were  marly  two  million  more  wage  earners  employed  in  manu- 
facturing than  in  1(>2(>,  or  an  increase  of  20.4  percent.  This  increase  is 
m  sharp  contrasl  to  employmenl  in  nonmanufacturing  industries  which 
in  1941  had  11  percent  fewer  employees  than  in  1929. 

The  mining  industries  group.  This  group  is  composed  of  live  spe- 
■  Hi'    industries,  including  bituminous  coal  mining,  anthracite  coal  mining, 
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Fig.  1. — Employment  of  Nonagricultural  Workers  Engaged  in  Specific 
Industries  in  the  United  States,1  1929-1941 


metalliferous  mining,  quarrying  and  nonmetal  mining,  and  petroleum.  As 
stated  above,  in  1929  there  was  a  total  of  939,000  workers  employed  in 
mining  in  the  United  States  (Table  2).  The  bituminous  coal  mines  had 
the  largest  number  of  employees,  followed  in  order  by  anthracite,  petro- 
leum, metalliferous,  and  quarrying  and  nonmetal  mining  industries.   From 


*Data  taken  from  unpublished  thesis  on  "Chicago  Milk  Drivers'   Wages   as   Related  to  Gen- 
eral Wage  Levels"  by  O.  E.  Aylett.    (University  of  Illinois,   1941),  Table  3. 
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the  1929  level,  employment  in  all  mining  industries  declined  to  607,000  in 
1932,  later  increasing  to  776,000  workers  in  1937.  From  this  point 
employment  dropped  to  631,000  in  1939,  but  later  rose  to  679,000  workers 
in  1940,  and  to  680,000  in  1941.  Thus  there  were  259,000,  or  27.6  per- 
cent, fewer  workers  in  the  mining  industries  in  1941  than  in  1929. 

The  trade  industries  group.  Of  the  total  of  6,249,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  retail  and  wholesale  trade  in  the  United  States  in  1929,  retail 
trade  had  4.M4.000  workers,  while  wholesale  trade  had  1,605,000  workers 
(Table  2).  Employment  in  total  trade  declined  from  the  1929  level  to 
4.8  million  in  1932  (Figure  1).  From  this  point  employment  increased 
to  5.7  million  workers  in  1940,  and  to  6.1  million  workers  in  1941,  just 
slightly  less  than  the  number  employed  in  1929. 

Transportation,  utilities  and  communication  group.  This  group  is 
composed  of  four  specific  industries — namely,  Class  I  steam  railways ; 
telephone  and  telegraph  ;  electric  railways  and  motor  bus ;  and  electricity 
and  manufactured  gas  industries.  In  1929,  of  the  2,746,000  workers 
employed  in  this  group,  1,687,000  were  employed  in  Class  I  steam  rail- 
ways. The  rank  of  the  other  industries  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
was  telephone  and  telegraph,  electric  railways  and  motor  bus,  and  elec- 
tricity and  manufactured  gas  industries  (Table  2).  From  the  1929  level, 
employment  in  this  group  declined  to  1.8  millions  in  1933,  later  increas- 
ing to  around  2  million  workers  in  1937.  Employment  dropped  slightly 
during  1938  and  1939,  but  returned  to  the  2  million  level  in  1941  (Figure 
1),  26  percent  below  the  1929  level. 

The  service  industries  group.  This  group  includes  year-round 
hotels,  laundries,  and  dyeing  and  cleaning  industries.  Of  the  582,000 
workers  employed  in  these  service  industries  in  1929,  292,000  were 
employed  in  hotels,  231,000  in  laundries,  and  59,000  in  the  dyeing  and 
cleaning  industry  (Table  2).  From  the  1929  level,  employment  dropped 
to  446,000  in  1933,  later  increasing  to  572,000  workers  in  1937.  Employ- 
ment declined  to  a  low  of  549,000  in  1939,  but  returned  to  the  560,000 
level  in  1940,  and  to  595,000  workers  in  1941.  The  1941  level  of  employ- 
ment was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  1929  (Figure  1). 

Weekly  payrolls.  The  decline  in  farm  prices  in  the  early  thirties 
was  closel)  associated  with  the  decrease  in  payrolls  of  wage  earners 
included  in  tins  study.  From  a  total  of  $494  million  weekly  in  1929. 
payrolls  of  workers  declined  to  $249  million  in  1933,  or  approximately 
half  of  the  total  weekly  payrolls  for  1929  (Figure  2).  Increases  in  farm 
prices  and  farm  income  since  1933  can  likewise  be  attributed,  in  consider- 
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Fig.  2. — Weekly  Payrolls  of  Nonagricultural  Wage  Earners  Engaged 
in  Specific  Industries  in  the  United  States,1  1929-1941 


able  degree,  to  increases  in  incomes  of  nonagricultural  workers  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  low  of  1933,  weekly  payrolls  of  workers  in- 
cluded in  this  study  increased  to  $407  million  in  1937.  Following  the 
business  decline  of  1938,  payrolls  of  industries  increased  to  $425  million 
in  1940,  and  to  $534  million  in  1941.  Weekly  payrolls  in  1941  were  thus 
about  $40  million,  or  8  percent,  greater  than  in  1929.    This  higher  level 


'Data  taken   from  unpublished   thesis  on   "Chicago   Milk  Drivers'   Wages   as   Related   to   Gen- 
eral  Wage   Levels"   by   O.    E.    Aylett.     (University  of   Illinois,    1941),   Table   3. 
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Fig   3      Average   Weekly  Earnings  per  Worker  of  Nonagricultural  Wagi 
Earners  Engaged  i.\  Specific  [ndustries  in  the  United  States,1  1929-1941 


ol  payrolls  in  1941  was  the  result  of  a  larger  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed,  higher  rates  per  hour,  and  more  hours  worked  per  week  (See 
als...  Figure  1  and  Table  3  i. 

Average  weekly  earnings.    Changes  in  average  weekly  earnings  of 

nonagricultural  workers  from  l'»_,,»  to  1(M1  are  shown  in  Figure  3.   Aver- 

weekl)    wages   of    workers   in    all    industries    included    in    this   study 

'Data  taken   from  unpublished  thesis  oh  "Chicago  Milk   Drivers'  Wages  as   Related  to  Gen- 
'  ,:i1   v  bj    I  I     E      \\l,  n      ,  t  nivi  .   itj    oi    Illinois,    1941  I,  Table   3. 
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Table  3.- 


-Average  Hours  Worked  per  Week  and  Rate  per  Hour  in  Selected 
Industries  in  the  United  States/  1932  to  1941 


Total 

nonman- 
ufacturing 


Mining 


Trade 


Transpor- 
tation, 
utilities, 
and  com- 
|  munication 


Total 
nonman- 
ufacturing 


Average  Hours  Worked  per  Week 


1932 

37.8 
38.4 
38.0 
39.1 
41.2 
40.8 
38.9 
40.0 
40.3 
41.2 

38.2 
37.8 
34.5 
36.5 
39.1 
38.6 
35.5 
37.6 
38.1 
40.4 

30.9 
32.1 
29.9 
29.8 
32.2 
32.1 
28.4 
30.9 
31.4 
33.3 

41.2 
41.7 
43.3 
43.2 
42.5 
42.4 
42.5 
42.0 

43.3 
43.2 
44.0 
44.5 
46.4 
46.1 
44.5 
45.1 
45.5 
44.4 

43.3 
44.3 
45.3 
45.2 
44.3 
44.8 
44.6 
44.4 

1933 

1934 

41.0 

1935 

41.4 

1936 

43.1 

1937. . . 

43.0 

1938 

42.0 

1939 

42.3 

1940 

42.4 

1941 

42.1 

Rate  per  Hour 


1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 
1941. 


53. 
48. 

51. 

52. 

52. 

56. 

57. 

59.0 

60.8 

66.6 


44.3 
43.4 
52.5 
53.5 
53.3 
58.8 
58.4 
59.0 
61.9 
69.4 


56.2 
53.5 
65.4 
68.0 


46.9 
47.4 
46.8 
49.2 
50.7 
53.9 
54.5 
57.7 


64.6 
62.7 
63.9 
67.8 
67.8 
70.7 
76.2 
77.0 
77.6 
82.0 


32.0 
31.7 
32.0 
33.7 
35.0 
35.4 
36.2 
37.9 


51.2 
52.5 
52.2 
54.9 
56.8 
59.1 
59.9 
63.8 


"Data  from  an  unpublished  thesis,  on  "Chicago   Milk  Drivers'   Wages  as   Related  to  General 
Wage   Levels,"  by  O.   E.   Aylett,    (University  of   Illinois,    1941),  Table   3. 


declined  from  an  average  of  $26.17  per  week  in  1929  to  $18.64  per  week 
in  1933.  From  this  point,  earnings  increased  to  an  average  of  $24.49  per 
week  in  1940  and  to  $27.45  per  week  in  1941. 

Average  hours  per  week  and  rate  per  hour.  Changes  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  worked  per  week  and  the  rate  of  pay  per  hour  are 
shown  in  Table  3.  Average  hours  per  week  increased  from  a  low  of  37.8 
hours  in  1932  to  41.2  hours  per  week  in  1941.  Rate  earned  per  hour  in- 
creased from  a  low  of  48.5  cents  in  1933  to  66.6  cents  per  hour  in  1941. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  average  weekly  earnings 
index  of  around  181/2  million  wage  earners  can  be  kept  up  to  date  from 
the  sources  of  data  referred  to  in  this  study.  Records  of  changes  in 
employment,  average  weekly  payrolls  and  earnings,  hours  worked  per 
week,  and  rate  per  hour  of  these  five  groups  of  nonagricultural  wage 
earners,  if  kept  up  to  date  currently  and  correctly  interpreted,  might 
well  add  to  our  understanding  of  farm  income  fluctuations. 

O.  E.  Aylett 


Tabu    A.     Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 

Indus- 

\>.u and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices* 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers* 

U.S. 

in 

money' 

Illinois 

tural  em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

1924-29 

Factory 
payrolls* 

trial 

month 

All  com- 
modities' 

Farm 
products* 

In 
money* 

1924-29 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 
1924-29 

produc- 
tion" 

Base  period  .  .  . 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1923-25 

1935-39 

1929 

95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 

105 
88 
65 
48 
51 
65 
79 
81 
86 
69 
65 
68 

104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 

99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 

103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 

103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 

104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 

103 

103 

101 

97 

113 

110 
100 
84 
66 
62 
72 
78 
89 
98 
92 
99 
106 

110 
89 
68 
47 
50 
64 
74 
86 

102 
78 
92 

105 

110 

1930 

91 

1931     

75 

1932    

58 

1933    

69 

1  'j  i  l       

75 

1935         

87 

1936            .... 

103 

113 



1938          

89 

lo.io 

108 

194(1        

123 

I'M!         

87 

82 

K7 

85 

101 

116 

135 

129 

149 

156 

1941  Jan 

81 

72 

78 

80 

86 

90 

112 

117 

121 

140 

Feb 

81 

70 

76 

80 

84 

88 

110 

120 

127 

144 

Mar 

82 

72 

76 

80 

88 

94 

118 

121 

131 

147 

83 

74 

82 

80 

93 

100 

125 

122 

135 

144 

May 

85 

76 

83 

81 

97 

108 

133 

126 

144 

154 

June 

87 

82 

87 

83 

96 

105 

126 

130 

152 

159 

July 

89 

86 

91 

84 

98 

103 

123 

131 

153 

160 

Aur 

90 

87 

92 

86 

102 

111 

129 

132 

158 

160 

Sept 

92 

91 

99 

88 

110 

123 

140 

133 

163 

161 

Oct 

92 

90 

93 

90 

112 

161 

179 

134 

167 

163 

Nov 

92 

91 

93 

91 

112 

142 

156 

136" 

165 

166 

Dec 

94 

95 

99 

93 

134" 

162 

174 

140" 

170 

167 

1942  Fan 

<.(," 

100 

104" 

95" 

170" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products'2 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

January 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

November 

December 

$   .66 

.47 

1.14 

.70 

1.48 

10.70 

10.80 

10.60 

91.00 

12.40 

4.80 

.34 

2.50 

.32 

.15 

.40 

1.30 

11.40 

.95 

January 

$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

$   .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .54 

.34 

.81 

.49 

.91 

7.70 

10.40 

9.00 

70.00 

10.80 

3.95 

.29 

1.80 

.17 

.14 

.33 

1.20 

8.20 

7.S 

$   .62 

.42 

1.03 

.62 

1.46 

9.80 

10.00 

9.90 

87.00 

11.80 

4.60 

.35 

2.50 

.33 

.15 

.40 

.95 

9.60 

.85 

$   .73 
.53 

Oats,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

1.19 

Barley,  bu 

.73 

1.68 

10.90 

11.20 
11.  10 

Milk  cows,  head .... 

93.00 

13.70 

4.95 

Butterfat.  lb 

Milk,  cwt 

.34 

2   50 

30 

Wool,  lb 

.18 
40 

1   30 

12  00 

1     10 

1  Tor  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  December,   1941,  issue. 
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IMPORTANT 

Do  you  wish  to  continue  to  receive  Illinois  Farm  Econom- 
ics? If  so,  please  stamp,  sign,  and  mail  the  enclosed  card. 
The  mailing  list  is  being  revised  as  required  by  law. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION1 

"Hogs.  Maximum  prices  for  pork  have  been  established  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  order  placing  ceilings  on  prices 
of  the  major  pork  products  at  the  highest  wholesale  prices  prevailing 
during  the  5  days  March  3-7  becomes  effective  March  23  for  a  60-day 
period.  Maximum  prices  for  lard  have  been  in  effect  since  December. 
Hog  prices  have  advanced  sharply  since  early  December. 

"Cattle.  Cattle  numbers  increased  about  3  million  head  during 
1941,  raising  the  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches 
January  1,  1942,  to  slightly  more  than  the  peak  number  reached  in  early 
1934.  With  cattle  numbers  now  the  largest  on  record,  marketings  for 
slaughter  can  increase  considerably  during  1942  even  though  numbers 
should  increase  further  during  the  year.  Prices  of  well-finished  slaughter 
cattle  have  improved  during  the  past  several  weeks,  and  some  further 
advance  seems  likely. 

"Sheep.  The  number  of  lambs  in  feed  lots  at  the  end  of  February 
probably  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  supplies  of  fed  lambs  may  be 
relatively  large  for  several  more  weeks.  The  number  of  early  spring 
lambs  to  be  marketed  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  probably  will 
be  a  little  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  fed  lambs  have  declined 
somewhat  since  mid-January. 

"Dairy  products.  The  larger  number  of  cows  and  heifers  on  farms 
indicates  that  both  cow  numbers  and  milk  production  may  increase 
through  1943.    However,  because  of  improved  demand  conditions,  prices 

'Quoted  from  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  U.S.D.A.,  March,  1942. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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received  by  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  in  1942  may  average  higher 
than  in  1941. 

"Poultry  products.  The  number  of  potential  layers  now  on  farms 
is  large  enough  to  meet  the  1942  egg  production  goal,  which  is  13  percent 
larger  than  the  1(M2  output.  Reaching  the  goal  would  provide  an  ample 
suppl)  of  eggs  i"  meet  prospective  lend-lease  needs  even  while  maintain- 
ing per  capita  consumption  in  this  country  at  or  above  the  average  for  the 
last  few  years.  Egg  prices  were  steady  during  the  past  month.  Farmers 
recently  indicated  that  they  intended  to  purchase  12  percent  more  chicks 
and  start  8  percent  more  turkey  poults  this  year  than  last. 

"Wool.  The  1942  wool  clip  is  being  contracted  at  prices  which  are 
aboul  5  cents  a  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  the  highest  in  14  years. 
At  current  prices,  cash  farm  income  from  the  1942  clip  probably  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  record  income  of  147  million  dollars  in  1918.  Market 
juices  for  most  wools  are  now  close  to  the  maxima  permitted  under 
present  price  regulations.  Sharp  curtailment  of  new  wool  use  for  civilians 
has  been  ordered  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  Because  of  the  large 
requirements  for  military  fabrics,  however,  total  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  again  will  be  large  in  1942." 

OPPORTUNITIES  TO  INCREASE  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

"Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace,"  said  Claude  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  statement  has  special  significance  in  Illi- 
nois  because  the  stale  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt,  one  of  the 
greatest  "bread  baskets"  of  the  world;  and  it  is  from  this  area  that  much 
of  the  increased  food  supply  must  come. 

The  production  situation.  The  total  volume  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Illinois  in  1941  apparently  established  a  new  all-time  high 
record.  The  1942  production  goals  call  for  a  still  greater  output  of  dairy 
products,  meats,  eggs,  fats,  and  oils.  These  goals  can  be  reached  only  if 
weather  conditions  are  favorable.  Even  if  the  goals  are  attained,  it  is 
probable  that  the  needs  for  foodstuffs,  as  those  of  so  many  other  essential 
war  materials,  have  been  underestimated.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
apparenl  thai  I  Hindis  farmers  should  plan  for  a  maximum  production  of 
the  basic  products  meats,  fats,  eggs,  oils,  and  dairy  products  for  the 
duration  of  the  w  ar. 

Illinois  farms  normally  produce  large  quantities  of  grain,  fruits,  veg- 
etables, and  livestock  for  the  nation's  markets.  This  amount,  in  many 
(  "in  Bell  counties,  is  Imm  15  to  25  times  that  which  is  retained  on  the 
farms  for  home  consumption. 
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Table  1. — Variation  in  Quantities  of  Products  Sold  for  Groups  of  Farms  in 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service,  1940 


Item 


Average 
of  565 

farms 


113  with 
highest 
earnings 


113  with 

lowest 
earnings 


Amount  of  products  sold 

Pork — pounds 

Beef — pounds 

Mutton  and  wool — pounds 

Milk — pounds 

Eggs — dozens 

Corn — bushels 

Oats — bushels 

Wheat — bushels 

Soybeans — bushels 

Efficiency  factors  that  effected  production 

All  livestock  efficiency  index 

Crop  yield  index 

Labor  accomplishment  index 

Horse  and  machinery  index 

Value  of  land  per  acre 

Size  of  farm  total  acres 

Average  number  of  men  for  12  months.  .  . 


34  905 

36  239 

5  072 

44  427 

918 

2  957 

802 

135 

259 

101 
101 
101 
103 
8124 
272 
1.94 


45  895 

57  499 

8  203 

42  079 

801 

3  216 

826 

188 

298 

113 
114 
106 
HI 
£119 
286 
2.00 


32  997 
28  057 

3  354 

33  490 
758 

2  630 
739 
134 
177 

87 

86 

96 

97 

S127 

274 

1.97 


Moreover,  many  Illinois  farmers  can  temporarily  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  food  products  without  permanently  damaging  their 
farms.  They' can  do  this  because  they  have  large  areas  of  dark  prairie 
soils,  their  farms  are  family  size,  their  farm  plans  are  flexible,  they  live 
close  to  good  markets,  the  climate  is  favorable,  and  they  represent  a  high 
type  of  citizenship.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are 
tremendous  differences  in  the  resources  of  individual  farms,  and  no  plan 
for  increased  production  of  crops  and  livestock  can  be  applied  to  all  alike. 
Over-all  planning,  which  does  not  consider  the  wide  variations  existing  in 
individual  farms,  is  likely  to  result  in  many  maladjustments. 

The  magnitude  of  production  per  man  and  per  farm  in  Illinois  is 
illustrated  by  the  1940  marketings  from  565  family  size  farms  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  (Table  1). 

These  farms  furnished  full  time  employment  to  an  average  of  1.94 
men,  yet  they  produced  for  market  an  average  of  36,239  pounds  of 
cattle ;  34,905  pounds  of  hogs ;  44,427  pounds  of  milk ;  918  dozen  of  eggs ; 
3,894  bushels  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat ;  and  259  bushels  of  soybeans 
(Table  1). 

If  all  the  grain,  including  meal  from  soybeans,  had  been  converted 
into  pork  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  of  feed  to  100  pounds  of  live  hog,  and 
if  the  resulting  weight  of  hog  had  been  added  to  the  weight  of  meat 
animals  which  actually  were  sold,  the  sales  per  farm  would  have  provided 
the  normal  yearly  consumption  of  selected  food  products  as  follows: 
meat  for  657  persons;  milk  for  135  persons;  flour  for  30  persons ;  and 
eggs   for  45   persons.    These   computations   are   based   on   the   following 
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allowances  per  persons:    beef  and  pork,  116.8  pounds;  milk,  328  pounds; 

Hour,  169  pounds;  and  eggs,  20  dozen.  In  addition,  enough  soybeans 
were  sold  off  these  farms  to  make  2,322  pounds  of  oil. 

That  there  is  an  opportunity  to  increase  still  further  the  production  of 
essential  food  products  on  man)  Illinois  farms  is  indicated  by  the  wide 
variation  in  quantities  of  products  sold  for  groups  of  similar  farms  in  this 
Study.  In  fact,  the  113  farms  with  the  highest  earnings  marketed  39 
percent  more  pounds  of  pork,  as  well  as  larger  quantities  of  every  other 
product  listed,  than  did  the  113  farms  with  the  lowest  earnings.  The 
efficiency  indexes  indicate  that  the  differences  in  marketings  were  due 
principally  to  differences  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  farms. 

Factors  that  restrict  production.  There  are  a  number  of  "bottle- 
necks" or  "choke-points"  which  prevent  maximum  production  on  many 
Illinois  farms.    Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  skill  and  managerial  ability  of  the  farm  operator  is  the  limit- 
ing factor  on  many  farms.  During  the  past  quarter-century  the  Extension 
Service  has  done  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  farm  operators 
through  its  educational  projects  and  programs.  Yet,  the  wide  variation 
in  production  of  groups  of  similar  farms  indicates  that  much  educational 
work  remains  to  be  done. 

2.  Tenancy  problems  are  another  limiting  factor.  Inequitable  leases 
and  uncertain  tenures  prevent  the  development  of  the  most  desirous 
cropping  systems  and  the  establishment  of  the  most  productive  livestock 
enterprises.  This  is  a  very  difficult  problem  requiring  both  education  and 
legislation  for  its  solution. 

Lack  ot  father-son  business  agreements  also  hampers  production  on 
many  farms.  If  the  son  does  not  share  in  the  farm  earnings,  he  is  tempted 
to  go  to  tin-  city  during  this  period  of  high  industrial  wages. 

3.  As  we  approach  the  need  for  maximum  production  there  will  be 
need  to  reexamine  the  AAA  allotments  on  some  river-bottom  and  level 
prairie  land  farms.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  plan  for  maximum  iv<.^\ 
production  over  a  5-year  period,  more  soil  conserving  crops  will  need 
to  be  grown  on  some  farms  having  rolling  land  which  is  subject  to  serious 
erosion. 

In  certain  parts  of  Illinois,  wheat  may  be  a  better  crop  than  either 
corn  or  soybeans  from  the  standpoint  of  iwd  production.  This  will  be 
espei  ially  true  in  some  areas  which  are  normally  feed  deficit  areas.  Then, 
too,  the  wheal  may  he  needed   for  flour. 

I.  The  growing  shortage  of  labor  and  transportation  facilities  make 
lor  a  decreased  use  of  limestone.    For  the  same  and  other  reasons,  sup- 
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plies  of    fertilizers   are   becoming"  increasingly   difficult   to  get   and   new 
marketing  problems  are  developing. 

5.  The  size  of  the  farm  unit  limits  production  on  some  farms  and  by 
some  farm  operators.  The  difficulties  in  getting  efficient,  dependable 
labor  are  tending  to  hamper  production  on  excessively  large  farms.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  operators  will  not  produce  a  maximum  because  the 
size  of  their  farm  is  too  small. 

The  shortage  of  labor  may  cause  excessively  large  units  to  be  broken 
up  among  two  or  three  operators,  while  the  opportunities  for  other 
employment  may  cause  some  small  operators  to  release  their  land  to 
neighboring  farmers,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  small-size  inefficient 
units. 

Maximum  production,  result  of  most  efficient  use  of  all  resources 
on  the  individual  farm.  The  most  effective  and  intelligent  means  of 
attaining  maximum  production,  whether  it  be  for  one  year  or  five  is  for 
every  farmer  to  put  into  effect  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  program  which 
will  use  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  land,  buildings,  labor,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  resources  at  his  disposal.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  individual  farm  planning.  In  fact,  individual  farm  planning 
is  the  focal  point  of  the  farm  production  problem.  It  is  the  place  where 
all  national  goals  must  be  applied,  if  they  are  to  be  attained.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all  agricultural  projects  and  programs, 
regardless  of  sponsorship.  It  is  a  project  of  fundamental  importance 
during  this  period  of  national  emergency,  and  its  value  probably  will  be 
maintained  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the  war. 

J.  B.  Cunningham  and  L.  H.  Simerl 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  KIND  OF  CROPS  AND  CROP 
YIELDS  ON  FARM  INCOME 

The  Illinois  farmer,  although  lie  is  cooperating  in  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  still  has  an  opportunity  to  determine  for  himself 
the  acreages  he  will  grow  of  most  of  his  crops  other  than  the  special 
allotment  crops  such  as  corn  and  wheat.  There  will  be  more  opportunity 
to  choose  the  kinds,  as  well  as  the  acreages,  of  crops  to  grow  in  1942  than 
there  was  in  1941.  The  individual's  plan  of  crop  production  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  will  want  to  be  made  to  help  win  the  war,  following 
insofar  as  possible  a  well-balanced  cropping  system  and  one  that  will 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Cropping  systems  which  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  usually  have  three  characteristics:    they  include  a 
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Relative  Profit  or  Loss  per  Acre  of  Important  Field  Crops  Grown 
in  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties,  1936-1940 


Crop 


Cost 
per  acre 


Yield 
per  acre 


Farm 
price8 


Profit 
or  loss 


Corn    

Soybeans 

Wheat 

Alfalfa* 

I  »ats 

i  hayb 
i  n  hay . 


SI  7. 63 
15.69 
14.26 
18.37 
12.52 
13.06 
19.53 


54  bu. 
27  bu. 
22  bu. 

2M  tons 
44  bu. 
.95  ton 

1 .  7  tons 


t   .53 

.76 

.80 

9.00 

.26 

8.20 

7.00 


£10.99 

4.83 

3.34 

1.88 

-1.08 

-5.27 

-7.77 


Alfalfa  hay0 
<  lover  hay0 


20.68 
14.92 


3  tons 
2  tons 


9.00 
8.20 


6.32 
1.48 


•Prices  are  to  the  nearest  cent  for  grain  and  to  the  nearest  10  cents  for  hay. 
bThese  figures  for  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  are  the  average  of  all  the  farms  in  the  study. 
°These  figures  for  alfalfa  are  the  averages  of  just  the  farms  on  which  3  tons  of  alfalfa  and  2  ton>  of 
clover  were  produced  an  acre. 


cultivated  crop,  a  small  grain  crop,  and  a  hay  or  pasture  crop.  The  best 
cropping  systems  are  those  that  give  good  balance  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  operation  and  that  have  high  yields  of  the  highest  profit  crop  in 
each  Hi'  the  groups  of  crops  given  above.  On  livestock  farms  the  crops 
will  nwA  to  be  chosen  so  that  they  fit  the  needs  of  the  livestock  on  the 
farm. 

Some  crops  more  profitable  than  others.  Cost  of  production 
studies  in  east  central  Illinois  show  that  certain  crops  are  far  more  profit- 
able than  others  and  that  the  best  farm  incomes  occur  where  as  much 
of  the  cropland  as  the  soil  fertility  will  stand  is  in  the  higher-profit  crops. 
Under  costs  and  prices  that  existed  during  the  five-year  period,  1936- 
1940.  the  three  highest  profit  crops  were  corn,  soybeans,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
it  a  yield  of  at  least  three  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  an  acre  was  obtained. 

For  soybeans  to  he  as  profitable  as  corn  under  conditions  of  crop  yields 
and  n.sts  of  the  two  crops  that  existed  in  1937-1940  in  the  thirteen  im- 
portant soybean  counties  of  east  central  Illinois,  the  farm  price  of  soy- 
beans would  need  to  be  about  2.2  times  the  farm  price  of  corn.  In  the 
of  Illinois  for  soybeans  to  be  as  profitable  as  corn,  the  farm  prices 
"\  soybeans  would  need  to  be  about  2.5  times  the  farm  price  of  corn.1 
Based  on  corn  and  soybean  costs  for  1941  and  the  relative  farm  prices 
of  tin :se  two  crops  thai  existed  in  December,  1941,  corn  was  still  the  more 
profitable  of  the  two  crops  that  year. 

High-profit  crops  raise  the  farm  income.  The  one-fourth  of  the 
farms,  on  which  cosl  of  production  records  were  kept  in  Illinois  in  1938. 
1939,  and   1940,  with  the  highest  proportion  of  their  cropland  in  high- 

''"    November,   1941,  Illinou    Farm   Economics  for  a  fuller  discussioi    of 
this  profit  n  lationship 
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profit  crops  had  81  percent  of  this  land  in  corn,  soybeans,  and  alfalfa 
hay.  The  one-fourth  of  the  farms  with  lozvest  proportion  of  their  crop- 
land in  high-profit  crops  had  only  54  percent  of  their  cropland  in  high- 
profit  crops.  Cropland  was  all  land  from  which  a  crop  was  harvested  by 
man  labor.  Land  in  soil  conserving  crops  was  not  considered  cropland 
unless  a  crop  was  harvested  by  man  labor  from  that  land. 

The  one-fourth  of  the  farms  that  had  the  largest  share  of  their  crop- 
land in  corn,  soybeans,  and  alfalfa  hay  had  farm  incomes  that  were  22 
percent  above  the  one-fourth  of  the  farms  with  the  lowest  share  of  crop- 
land in  these  high-profit  crops.  It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  assume  that 
all  of  this  wide  difference  in  incomes  was  due  entirely  to  the  difference 
in  the  kinds  of  crops  grown.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  two 
groups  of  farms  in  their  size,  or  in  the  amount  of  livestock  fed,  but 
there  was  some  difference  in  the  yield  of  crops. 

Acre  yields  affect  unit  costs  and  farm  income.  It  is  a  general 
truth  brought  out  by  the  farm  cost  studies  that  as  crop  yields  increase 
the  cost  per  bushel  of  grain  or  per  ton  of  hay  tends  to  decrease.  It  is 
fully  realized  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  increase  yields  indefinitely, 
a  point  would  finally  be  reached  where  the  increase  in  yield  would  no 
longer  pay  for  the  added  cost.  Farmers  generally  have  not  yet  reached 
that  point  in  the  production  of  crops. 

The  cost  of  producing  corn  on  a  group  of  farms  in  Champaign  and 
Piatt  counties  in  1940  varied  from  25  cents  a  bushel  for  the  farm  with  the 
lowest  cost  to  62  cents  for  the  farm  with  the  highest  corn  cost.  The  aver- 
age of  all  the  farms  under  study  was  34  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  crop  costs  on  certain  farms  are  twice  those  on  others  in  the 
same  township. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  wide  variations  found  in  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  grain  or  ton  of  hay:  one  is  the  difference  from 
farm  to  farm  in  total  acre  costs  of  growing  the  crop  caused  by  the  way 
the  farm  is  operated,  and  the  other  is  the  difference  in  the  acre  yields 
from  farm  to  farm.  Years  of  cost  studies  in  different  parts  of  Illinois 
show  that  differences  in  yields  per  acre  of  crops  from  farm  to  farm  are 
usually  greater  than  differences  in  acre  costs,  and  as  a  result  yield  has  the 
greater  influence  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  or  ton  of  our  crops. 
Figure  1  shows  the  influence  of  corn  yield  on  the  cost  per  bushel  of  corn 
as  an  average  for  the  five  years,  1936-1940.  The  same  general  situation 
existed  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  yield  on  costs  for  other  crops. 

In  order  to  show  the  influence  of  crop  yields  on  farm  income,  the 
records  that  were  available  for  farms  in  east  central  Illinois  for  the 
three  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940  were  sorted  into  four  groups  accord- 
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Fig.  1. — The  Influence  of  Yield  per  Acre  of  Corn  on  Cost  per  Bushel 
Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties,  1036-1940 


ing  to  the  yield  of  crops  per  acre.  All  of  the  farms  were  on  the  same 
type  and  quality  of  soil.  The  yields  of  harvested  crops  on  the  one-fourth 
of  the  farms  with  high  yields  were  36  percent  above  the  crop  yields  on 
the  one-fourth  of  the  farms  with  low  yields.  This  difference  in  yield 
was  accompanied  by  a  difference  of  21  percent  in  farm  income  for  the 
two  groups  of  farms.  The  high-yield  farms  were  50  acres  larger  which 
also  tended  to  increase  the  income  of  these  farms. 

Good  yields  of  high-profit  crops  are  a  paying  combination.  When 
combining  the  influence  of  the  proportion  of  cropland  in  different  crops 
with  the  influence  of  crop  yields,  it  was  found,  for  the  three  years  1938, 
1939,  and  1('4().  that  the  one-fourth  of  the  farms  that  ranked  highest  in 
this  combined  index  had  an  average  farm  income  32  percent  larger  than 
(arms  with  a  combined  index  showing  low  yield  and  low  proportion  of 
land  in  high-profil  crops. 

'I  lie  two  groups  of  farms  fed  the  same  amount  of  feed  to  livestock 
during  the  three  years;  but  the  farms  with  high  yields  and  the  larger 
portion  oi  their  cropland  in  high  profit  crops  were  larger,  which  would 
accounl  for  a  part  of  the  32  percent  higher  farm  income. 

The  tour  mosl  profitable  crops  in  Illinois  are  crops  that  draw  heavil) 
on  soil  fertility;  and  even  though  alfalfa,  which  is  one  of  them,  is  a 
legume,  it  is  often  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  field  for  several  years 
and  will  draw  heavily  on  certain  fertility  elements  if  the  hay  yield  is  g 1. 
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This  means  that  if  the  land  earning  harvested  crops  is  devoted  largely 
to  these  high-profit  crops,  there  should  be  in  addition  from  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  plowable  land  in  soil  conserving  crops,  or  most  of  the  corn 
and  hay  should  be  put  through  livestock  in  order  to  maintain  soil  fertility. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  high  yields  are  obtained  from  the  land  that  is 
harvested.  R.  H.  Wilcox 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

The  demand  for  increased  agricultural  production  with  a  labor  short- 
age and  with  less  machinery  and  other  supplies  creates  a  real  problem  on 
many  farms.  This  seeming  paradox  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by 
adjusting  the  available  labor  supply  and  by  using  practices  which  reduce 
total  labor  and  power  requirements. 

The  most  obvious  adjustment  in  the  labor  supply  is  longer  working 
days.   During  the  period,  1913-1922,  farmers  in  Hancock  county  averaged 

304.4  days  of  10  hours  each  per  year.  Livestock  farming  and  the  use  of 
horses  for  power  caused  a  large  number  of  days  of  work.  In  Champaign 
county  in  the  grain  area,  farmers  averaged  257  ten  hour  days  for  the 
four  years,  1923-1926;  275  days  for  the  three  years,  1931-1933;  but  only 

208.5  days  for  the  five  years,  1936-1940.  While  the  amount  of  work  put  in 
is  influenced  by  weather  conditions  and  the  amount  of  machinery  avail- 
able, it  has  considerable  flexibility,  particularly  in  grain  areas;  in  dairy  or 
heavy  livestock  areas,  the  workday  is  already  near  the  limit  of  efficient 
work. 

Exchange  work  with  neighbors  offers  one  means  of  meeting  peak 
demands  which  require  an  additional  force  of  experienced  labor.  When 
less  skilled  labor  must  be  used,  such  as  family  help,  or  high  school  boys, 
or  older  men  without  farm  experience,  care  is  necessary  in  planning  the 
work  to  use  such  labor  on  jobs  to  which  it  is  suited  and  to  avoid  undue 
hazards  either  to  persons  or  to  valuable  equipment  through  operation  of 
machinery  by  those  who  lack  sufficient  training  or  experience. 

Should  one  attempt  to  secure  additional  equipment  to  offset  the  labor 
shortage?  This  question  must  be  answered  for  each  farm  upon  the  basis 
of  whether  the  potential  labor  saving  and  the  expected  amount  of  use 
would  justify  the  expenditure. 

Most  efficient  use  of  labor  is  secured  when  power  units  are  loaded  to 
their  normal  capacity.  With  lighter  draft  jobs  such  a  loading  may  call 
for  performing  two  or  more  operations  at  one  time,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  times  over,  or  pulling  more  machines  of  a  given  kind.  One 
farmer,  for  example,  borrowed  extra  rotary  hoes  from  his  neighbors  and 
cultivated  twelve  rows  of  corn  at  one  operation.    Obviously  good  care  of 
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power  units  and  equipment  is  essential  to  secure  efficient  and  economical 
service  and  to  profoflg  its  usefulness. 

Apparent  economies  sometimes  defeat  their  own  ends.  In  1940,  soy- 
beans planted  in  20-24  inch  rows,  for  example,  required  about  16  percent 
more  labor  and  20  percent  more  power  than  if  drilled  solid  ;  but  they  gave 
a  12  percent  greater  yield.  At  ordinary  prices,  the  higher  labor  and  power 
input  returned  the  larger  profit;  at  present  prices  of  soybeans,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  row  beans  would  be  much  greater. 

During  recent  years  improvements  in  methods  have  been  applied  more 
full}  to  crop  production  than  to  livestock  production.  This  accounts  in 
part  for  the  longer  days  put  in  on  livestock  farms.  It  is  important  to 
make  use  of  adapted  practices  in  livestock  production  such  as  the  use  of 
self  feeders  and  automatic  watering  devices  to  reduce  labor  demands.  By 
careful  planning  those  livestock  labor  requirements  which  occur  infre- 
quently can  often  be  scheduled  so  as  not  to  conflict  seriously  with  fixed 
crop  requirements. 

When  help  is  scarce,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  classify  the  farm 
work  as  to  time  and  urgency.  This  will  enable  the  important  jobs  to  have 
right  of  way  at  the  proper  time,  yet  will  have  preparatory  and  miscel- 
laneous work  out  of  the  way.  Some  less  essential  jobs  may  have  to  be 
omitted  entirely,.  The  place  may  be  just  as  productive  though  less 
at  tractive. 

The  emergency  is  here ;  the  adjustments  need  to  be  worked  out  on 
a  short  time  rather  than  a  long-time  basis.  By  its  very  limitations  the 
situation  creates  new  problems  of  labor  and  power  adjustment.  The  mere 
■  row  ding  of  the  work  schedule  is  likely  to  give  less  rather  than  more 
efficiency.  A  careful  appraisal  of  the  situation  on  each  farm  is  necessary 
in  order  to  develop  plans  best  suited  to  the  emergency.  R   Q  Ross 


CHANGES  IN  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  ON  3,379  ILLINOIS 
ACCOUNTING  FARMS  IN  1941' 

Illinois  accounting  farmers  had  more  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder 
lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  summer  pigs,  and  fall  pigs  on  their  farms 
Januarj    1,   V)\2,  than  on  January  1,  1941.    There  was  no  change  in  the 

'Tin-  following  analysis  is  based  on  inventories  secured  from  farm  account 
1 ks  thai  have  been  summarized  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Illinois,  in  the  State-wide  Extension  Project  and  in  the 
■  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  The  data  were  tabulated  1>\  farming- 
type  areas,  and  state  averages  were  calculated  by  weighting  ana  averages  by 
the  number  of  census  farms  in  the  area.  The  percentage  changes  were  calcu- 
lated  from  beginning  of  the  year  and  end  <>f  the  year  inventories  for  identical 
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number  of  feeding  cattle.    Increases  on  a  percentage  basis  were  large 
for  beef  cows,  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  summer  pigs,  and  fall  pigs. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increases  in  livestock 
on  accounting  farms  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  years 

1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941: 

1938  1939  1940  1941 

Class  of  livestock  (percent) 

Milk  cows 0  2  3  4 

Beef  cows 3  21  10  14 

Feeder  cattle 7  17  12  0 

Feeder  lambs 0  24  -2  25 

Brood  sows 21  4  -2  24 

Spring  pigs -14  38  -3  4 

Summer  pigs —10  23  —2  13 

Fall  pigs 23  28  9  23 

The  following  number  of  litters  were  farrowed  per  farm  on  Illinois 
accounting  farms  in  1939,  1940,  and  1941: 

Time  of  farrow  1939  1940  1941 

Spring 6.7  7.4  7.2 

Summer 1.1  1.0  1.3 

Fall 4.2  4.3  5.2 

Total 12.0  12.7  13.7 

Milk  cows.  Milk  cows  have  increased  each  year  since  1938,  with 
the  largest  increase  (4  percent)  occurring  in  1941.  There  was  an  increase 
of  dairy  cows  in  all  9  major  type-of- farming  areas  in  1940,  but  in  1941 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  three  areas  in  southeastern  Illinois  which  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  6  percent  increase  in  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Area  and 
in  northern  Illinois. 

Beef  cattle.  Beef  cows  have  been  increasing  on  Illinois  account- 
ing farms,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  since  1938.  In 
Illinois  this  increase  is  rather  uniformly  distributed  over  the  state  with 
increases  in  1941  in  all  major  farming-type  areas.  The  beef  cattle  cycle 
normally  includes  about  7  years  of  increasing  numbers,  and  a  similar 
period  during  which  the  numbers  of  beef  cattle  in  the  country  decline. 
It  is  expected  that  the  numbers  of  beef  cows  in  Illinois  will  increase 
beyond  the  present  level  since  the  price  of  feeder  calves  will  be  high 
again  this  fall. 

Feeder  cattle  increased  7  percent  in  1938,  17  percent  in  1939,  and  12 
percent  in  1940,  but  there  was  no  change  in  1941  for  the  average  of  the 
entire  state.  Less  than  half  of  the  accounting  farms  in  Illinois  had  feeder 
cattle  on  January  1,  1942,  when  there  were  15  cattle  for  each  accounting 
farm  or  34  cattle  for  each  farm  having  feeder  cattle.    There  were  fewer 
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I  n     1. — Numbers  of  Livestock  on  Farms  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1932  to  1942 

I  he  numbers  of  all  cattle  have  been  increasing  rapidly  since  1938.  Milk 
o  ws  hav<  been  increasing  slowly  since  1938,  and  sheep  have  been  increasing 
sine*  1936.  The  sharp  decline  in  hog  numbers  in  1940  temporarily  interrupted 
an  upswing  which  started  in  193S. 


feeder  cattle  at  the  end  of  1941  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  farms 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  where  cattle  feeding  is  an  important 
enterprise. 

Feeder  lambs.  Only  76  Illinois  accounting  farms  had  feeder 
lambs  "ii  January  1.  1941,  and  80  farms  had  lambs  on  January  1.  1('42. 
I  here  were  14,61 1  lambs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  19,074  lambs  at 

i  nd  of  the  year.  All  of  the  increase  was  in  Farming-Type  Areas  3  and 
4,  the  <  entral  Illinois  areas. 

Hogs.  Illinois  accounting  farms  had  24  percent  more  brood  sows 
on  hand  Januarj  1.  1942,  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  percentage  increase 
was  about  the  same  for  gilts  as  for  older  sows;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
46  percenl  oi  all  the  brood  sows  inventoried  were  gilts.  The  increase  in 
brood  sow  numbers  was  rather  uniformly  distributed  over  the  state  with 
large  increases  in  all  areas. 

There  were  fewer  sows  on  farms  January  1,  1941,  than  January  1. 
1940;  therefore  the  1  percent  increase  in  spring  pigs  on  farms  January 
1.  1942,  merel)  reflects  the  fact  thai  spring  pigs  were  marketed  later  in 
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Table  1. — Numbers  of  Livestock  on  Farms  in  the  United 
States  as  of  January  1 

(Thousand  head) 


Class  of  livestock 


Milk  cows 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Horses  and  mules 

Chickens 

Turkeys 


Average 
1931-40 


25  150 
67  575 
52  281 
51  566 
16  384 
422  885 
6  317 


24  926 
68  197 
52  399 
61  115 
14  481 
438  288 
8  569 


25  478 
71  461 
54  283 
54  256 
14  136 
422  909 
7  252 


26  303 
74  607 
55  979 
60  526 
13  667 
473  933 
7  710 


1941  than  in  1940.  The  big  increase  in  hog  production  started  with  the 
summer  pigs  of  1941  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  litters  farrowed  and 
by  the  13  percent  increase  in  summer  pigs  on  farms  January  1,  1942.  This 
increase  was  sustained  through  the  fall  farrowings  since  there  was  an 
increase  of  23  percent  in  the  number  of  fall  pigs  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  24  percent  increase  in  sows  on  farms  at  the  end  of 
1941  forecasts  a  record  spring  pig  crop  for  1942  if  an  average  number 
of  pigs  is  saved  per  litter.  There  were  35,591  sows  on  the  3,379  account- 
ing farms  January  1,  1941,  and  43,503  on  January  1,  1942,  or  8.9  and 
11.0  sows  per  farm,  respectively. 

Livestock  numbers  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  live- 
stock on  farms  in  the  United  States  increased  sharply  in  1941  and  on 
January  1,  1942,  the  total  in  terms  of  animal  units  was  the  largest  since 
1934.  The  total  for  meat  animals  was  the  largest  on  record  and  the 
increase  in  1941  was  almost  a  record.  In  terms  of  grain  consuming 
ability  the  1941  increase  for  all  livestock  was  6  percent  (Table  1  and 
Fig.  1). 

The  largest  relative  increase  was  in  the  number  of  hogs,  which  was 
up  about  12  percent;  this  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  an  18  per- 
cent increase  in  the  1941  fall  pig  crop,  but  was  due  in  part  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  hogs  over  6  months  old.  The  hog-corn  ratio  (16.3 
bushels  of  corn  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hogs)  is  very  favor- 
able for  hog  feeders  and  will  likely  result  in  a  large  farrow  of  summer 
pigs. 

The  continued  upward  swing  in  the  cycle  of  cattle  numbers  during 
1941  brought  the  total  of  all  cattle  on  farms  on  January  1,  1942,  to  a 
new  high  record  of  74,607  thousand  head.  There  was  an  increase  of  over 
3  million  head  in  1941  despite  the  fact  that  the  commercial  slaughter  of 
cattle  and  calves  reached  a  record  tonnage.  Slaughter  in  1942  may  there- 
fore be  large  and  at  the  same  time  we  may  have  a  further  increase  in 
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cattle  numbers.  With  slaughter  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  is  likely 
that  beef  cattle  prices  will  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  general  price 
level  even  with  a  high  level  of  domestic  demand. 

The  combined  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  farms  Ja'nuary  1,  1942,  were 
the  largest  on  record;  therefore  feed  grain  supplies  are  ample  for  the 
remainder  of  1(>42.  The  carryover  of  corn  on  October  1,  1942,  although 
large,    will    be   appreciably    less   than    the   646   million   bushels   on   hand 

ber  1,  1941.  The  prospective  spring  pig  crop  of  1942  plus  the  fall 
crop  oi  1941  will  be  enough  larger  than  the  two  previous  pig  crops  to 
consume  an  additional  375  million  bushels  of  corn.  Much  of  this  increased 
disappearance,  however,  will  occur  after  October  1,  1942,  as  the  spring 

rop  now  being  farrowed  will  not  be  marketed  until  after  October  1, 
L942.  [f  a  high  level  of  livestock  production  is  to  be  maintained  in  1943. 
a  large  production  of  grains  and  forage  is  needed  in  1942. 

P.  E.  Johnston 

WAGES  OF  CHICAGO  MILK  DRIVERS  AS  RELATED 
TO  GENERAL  WAGE  LEVELS 

Labor  strikes  are  costly  both  for  consumers  and  for  participants.  In 
May.  1940,  two  labor  strikes  virtually  stopped  the  supply  of  milk  to  con- 
sumers in  Chicago  for  10  days.  For  consumers  this  meant  the  loss  of  a 
necessary  food  and  a  lot  of  ill-will  toward  the  industry.  For  the  industry 
this  meant  a  heavy  economic  loss  since  on  the  average  Chicago  con- 
sumers pay  around  $240,000  a  day  for  milk  and  milk  products.  In  reality, 
ontinued  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  active  strike  since  the  ill- 
will  of  consumers  caused  further  losses  in  the  consumption  of  milk.  Milk 
in  Chicago  from  July  to  December  of  1941  averaged  1.4  percent  less 
than  those  a  year  earlier.  During  this  same  period  milk  sales  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  increased  5.1  percent.  The  ill-will  resulting  from 
the  Chicago  labor  strike  was  one  of  the  causes  for  failure  of  Chicago 
milk  sales  to  increase  in  DM1  as  much  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  question  which  arises  is:  Is  there  any  way  which  would  help  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  labor  strikes  in  the  market  milk  industry? 

A  lesson  from  die  experience  of  negotiations  between  milk  producers 
and  distributors  may  be  helpful  in  answering  this  question.  Twenty-six 
ago,  in  1916,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  milk  strikes  in  the  country. 
Those  strikes  were  <  auscd  b\  failure  to  keep  milk  prices  paid  farmers  in 
line  with  increased  COStS  of  teed,  labor,  and  prices  paid  for  other  farm 
produi  ts. 

I  luring  the  pasl  28  months  we  have  been  experiencing  a  similar  period 
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of  price  increases.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  markets,  increases  in 
the  farm  prices  of  milk  have  been  made  and  accepted  with  but  little 
friction.    Why? 

Throughout  many  sections  of  the  country  the  fact  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  both  producers  and  distributors  that  prices  paid  farmers  for 
market  milk  must  be  kept  in  line  with  prices  of  manufactured  dairy 
products.  Many  of  our  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the 
past  twelve  years  have  shown  the  necessity  of  price  equilibriums  if  milk 
markets  were  to  be  stabilized  on  a  sound  basis.  At  present,  not  only  is  the 
principle  of  price  equilibrium  generally  accepted,  but  over  90  percent  of 
the  market  milk  sold  in  Illinois  has  a  Class  I  price  which  is  geared  to 
change  directly  with  changes  in  market  prices  of  manufactured  dairy 
products.  Since  wholesale  prices  of  these  products  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  changes  in  supply  and  demand,  the  present  basis  for  establishing 
the  farm  price  for  market  milk  is  basically  sound,  and  is  to  the  public 
interest. 

Wrhat  about  wages  in  the  market  milk  industry?  Are  these  established 
at  a  level  in  line  with  the  general  level  of  wages?  Do  milk  route  drivers' 
wages  fluctuate  up  and  down  in  line  with  the  general  level  of  wages? 
Will  a  better  adjustment  of  wages  in  the  market  milk  industry  be  helpful 
in  averting  labor  strikes  ? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  wages  of  milk  route  drivers 
in  Chicago  have  been  compared  with  wages  of  male  employees  in  the 
Chicago  manufacturing  industries  and  with  the  general  wage  level  of  the 
country.  Changes  in  number  of  milk  route  drivers  also  have  been  com- 
pared.   These  comparisons  indicate: 

1.  Manufacturing  wages  for  male  employees  in  Chicago  from  1914 
to  1941  have  kept  closely  in  line  with  the  general  wage  level  of  the 
country  as  measured  by  changes  in  weekly  wages  of  about  181/2  million 
wage  earners  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  1).  Manufacturing  wages 
fluctuated  more  than  the  general  wage  level,  being  slightly  higher  in  1919 
and  in  1941  and  slightly  lower  in  1932  and  1933.  For  the  period,  as  a 
Avhole,  however,  changes  in  wages  of  the  two  groups  were  closely  related. 
Thus,  from  1914  to  1941,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  Chicago 
manufacturing  wages  and  the  general  wage  level  for  the  country  was  .96. 
If  the  factors  had  been  perfectly  related,  the  correlation  would  have  been 
1.00. 

2.  Milk  route  drivers'  wages  (exclusive  of  commissions)  in  Chicago 
lagged  behind  wages  of  male  employees  in  the  Chicago  manufacturing 
industries  from  1916  to  1919  (Fig.  2). 

3.  Since  1921,  drivers'  wages  have  been  high  as  compared  with  wages 
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'     \\  \ges of  Chicago  Milk  Route  Drivers  (Exclusive  of  Commissions)' 
\\n  Average  Weekly  Wages  of  Male  Employees  in  hie  Manufac- 
turing Industries  in  Chicago,  1(>14  TO  1941 


1  ik.  .1,  |i.  230.   February   1942,  Illinois  Farm  Economics. 
•From    Lllinoi     Department   of    Labor.     Data    For    1914    and    from    1920  to   ll»2-   interpolated 
'••"II  wages  ol  male  employees  in  25  manufacturing  industries  as  reported  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board;  and  tot    L915  to  1919,  from  "Real  Wages  in  the  United  States,"  by  Paul 
11     Do 

unpublished    thesis   on    "Chicago    Milk    Drivers'    Wages   as    Related   to   General    Wage 
■  •     I       ■  .  lett,   (Jnivei  lit)   ol    Illinois, 
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of  manufacturing  employees.  The  spread  between  Chicago  milk  route 
drivers'  wages  and  wages  of  male  employees  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries increased  from  about  $4  a  week  in  1920  to  about  $24  a  week  in  1932. 
From  this  point  the  spread  dropped  to  around  $14  per  week  in  1936  but 
increased  to  $18  in  1939.  Since  1939,  drivers'  wages  have  exceeded  those 
of  male  employees  in  the  manufacturing  industries  an  average  of  about 
$12  per  week. 

4.  The  purchasing  power  of  wages  of  both  manufacturing  employees 
and  milk  route  drivers  in  Chicago  have  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
relatively  small  increase  in  living  costs  (Fig.  2).  Because  of  the  failure 
of  drivers'  wages  to  decline  as  much  during  the  1930-1933  depression 
period,  drivers'  wages  increased  only  20  percent  between  1933  and  1941  ; 
while  manufacturing  wages  increased  63  percent.  In  contrast  the  cost 
of  living  increased  12.6  percent. 

5.  The  number  of  organized  milk  route  drivers  in  Chicago  dropped 
from  a  total  of  about  7200  in  1929  to  around  4400  in  1940.  * 

An  analysis  of  these  facts  indicates  that  a  basic  cause  for  wage 
conflicts  in  the  Chicago  milk  market  can  be  attributed  to  the  failure 
to  keep  route  drivers'  wages  in  line  with  the  general  level  of  wages. 
The  lag  in  route  drivers'  wages  from  1916  to  1919  was  a  cause  of  tension 
between  route  drivers  and  dealers  on  the  upward  swing  of  wages.  The 
failure  of  route  drivers'  wages  to  decline  in  line  with  the  general  level 
of  wages,  particularly  in  1931  and  1932,  likewise,  was  a  cause  for  tension 
between  these  groups.  Furthermore,  the  retention  of  relatively  high 
wages  in  the  thirties  was  one  of  the  factors  which  encouraged  the  large 
increase  in  store  distribution  of  milk2  and  the  decline  in  number  of  milk 
route  drivers. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  increased  consumption  of  milk  and  the  ill-will 
resulting  from  frequent  conflicts  between  labor  and  dealer  groups,  it 
would  seem  wise  for  leaders  of  both  groups  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion both  to  methods  for  keeping  milk  route  wages  at  a  level  comparable 
to  the  general  level  of  wages  and  also  to  methods  which  will  encourage 
greater  wage  flexibility  on  the  up  and  down  swings  of  our  business 
cycles.  One  method  for  bringing  about  greater  flexibility  of  wages  was 
discussed  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  of  August,  1941,  under  the  title 
"Adjusting  Wages  to  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living."  Further  research  pre- 
sumably will  disclose  other  methods  which  can  be  used  for  effecting 
greater  flexibility  in  our  wage  system. 

R.  W.  Bartlett  and  O.  E.  Aylett 


'From  Chicago  Associated  Milk  Dealers,  Incorporated. 
'Illinois  Farm  Economics,  January,  1942,  p.  197. 
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Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

i-12-pjjg  first:  source  js  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent  monthly 
issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  =  100  to 
1924-1929=;  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Agricultural  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S. D.  A.;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929=100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  -"'Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  "Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941 ;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  12Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly   price   releases,   State   Agricultural    Statistician. 
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79 
SI 
8f> 

69 
65 
68 

70 

72 

71 

76 

82 

86 

87 

91 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101" 


Illinois 

farm 


104 
89 

62 
41 
15 

61 

82 

86 
96 

69 
6.5 
69 
87 

76 

76 

82 

83 

87 

91 

92 

99 

93 

93 

99 
104 
106" 


paid  by 


1924    ■■' 
99 

94 
80 
69 

71 

SO 
81 

80 

84 

80 

78 
79 
85 

80 
80 
80 

81 
83 
84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
93 
95 
95" 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


i  s. 

in 
money5 


1924-29 
103 
83 
58 

43 
49 
57 
(.1 
74 
80 
7 1 

72 

78 

101 

84 

88 

93 

97 

96 

98 
102 
110 
112 
112 
134 
131" 


Illinois 


In 
money6 


1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

88 

94 
100 
108 
105 
103 
111 
123 
161 
142 
162 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
135 

110 
118 
125 
133 
126 
123 
129 
140 
179 
156 
174 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation" 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

120 

121 

122 

126 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

136" 

140" 

143" 


Factory 
payrolls9 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

127 
131 
135 
144 
152 
153 
158 
163 
167 
165 
170 
173 


Indus- 
trial 
produc 
tion10 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

February 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

December 

January 

February 

$    .81 

42 

1   30 

(.« 

1  .94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

12 

2.3> 

30 

.21 

(6 

1.59 

13    88 

1.39 

$   .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

27 

1  .67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4  .  43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8    4<) 

.82 

$   .54 

.33 

.76 

.48 

.83 

7.50 

9.90 

9.20 

73.00 

1 1 .  40 

4.20 

.28 

1.75 

.14 

.14 

.33 

1.20 

8.20 

.75 

$   .66 

.47 

1.14 

.70 

1.48 

10.70 

10.80 

10.60 

91.00 

12.40 

4.80 

.34 

2.50 

.32 

.15 

.40 

1.30 

11  .40 

.95 

*    .73 

.53 

1.19 

.73 

1.68 

10.90 

11.20 

11.10 

93.00 

13.70 

4.95 

.34 

2.50 

.30 

.18 

.40 

1.30 

12.00 

1.10 

$    .74 

IU 

.53 

Ml 

Barley,  l>u 

wt 

1.17 
.77 

1.80 
12.20 
11.10 
11.00 

Milk  cows,  head 
Veal  calves,  cwt. 
Sheep,  i  wt. 
Butterfat,  lb. 

Milk,  cwt 

100.00 

13.10 

5.30 

.34 

2.40 

.26 

<  'hickens,  11>. 
Wool,  lb 

.18 
.40 

1 .35 

D 

tin. 

12.50 
1.25 

I     i    sources  ol  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

College  of  Agriculture       •       University  of  Illinois       •       Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 


G.   L.  Jordan,   Editor  April,    1942  Number  83 


This  is  your  last  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics 
until  your  request  to  be  kept  on  the  mailing  list  is 
received. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION1 

"Wheat.  Winter  wheat  production  this  year  is  estimated  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  at  625  million  bushels.  Last  year's  production  was 
671  million  bushels  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  was 
569  million.  Spring  wheat  planting  intentions  on  March  1  indicated  8.7 
percent  fewer  acres  than  were  planted  last  year  and  30  percent  less  than 
the  10-year  (1930-39)  average.  The  domestic  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
1942-43  season  (beginning  next  July  1)  is  tentatively  estimated  at  1,420 
million  bushels  compared  with  1,331  million  in  the  current  season.  This 
indicated  supply  is  745  million  bushels  above  estimated  domestic  disap- 
pearance and,  since  the  export  outlook  is  not  promising,  probably  will 
result  in  a  substantial  further  increase  in  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
season  (July  1,  1943). 

"Feed  grains.  With  an  average  growing  season  this  year  supplies 
of  feed  grains  for  1942-43  are  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  smaller 
than  for  1941-42  and  10  to  12  percent  smaller  per  animal  unit.  Disap- 
pearance of  corn  during  the  first  quarter  of  1942  was  the  largest  on 
record.  Stocks  of  corn  April  1  were  3  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
April  1  stocks  last  year  and  a  smaller  carry-over  is  in  prospect  for  next 
October  1. 

"Hogs.  Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  next  6  months  are 
expected  to  be  about  15  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  lend-lease 
purchases  of  pork  and  lard  during  this  period  will  more  than  offset  this 
increase.   Hence,  a  continued  high  level  of  hog  prices  is  in  prospect. 

"Cattle.    Slaughter  supplies  of  well-finished  cattle  this  spring  and 


'Quoted  from  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  U.S.D.A.,  April,  1942. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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summer  may  be  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  supplies  of  all  cattle  are 

expected  to  continue  larger  than  those  of  last  year.  Inspected  cattle 
slaughter  in  March  was  the  largest  for  the  month  on  record. 

"Lambs.  Weather  and  feed  conditions  so  far  this  spring  have  been 
ly  unfavorable  tor  the  development  of  the  early  lamb  crop,  and 
marketings  before  June  1  will  probably  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

"Wool.  Prices  of  graded  domestic  wools  advanced  in  March  and 
are  now  at  or  close  to  the  maximum  prices  established  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  February  28.  An  invitation  lor  bids  on  large 
quantities  of  wool  cloth  and  blankets  for  Army  use,  to  contain  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  domestic  wool,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  price 
increase.  It  is  estimated  that  mill  consumption  of  wool  for  Army  use  in 
1942  will  nearly  equal  the  average  use  for  all  purposes  in  recent  years. 
Pse  of  wool  for  civilians  will  be  sharply  curtailed  in  1942. 

"Dairy  products.  The  announcement  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  support  prices  of  92  score  butter  at  Chicago  at  36  cents 
assures  producers  that  butter  prices  throughout  1942  will  be  maintained 
above  those  which  prevailed  during  most  of  1941. 

"Poultry  products.  PTom  6  to  10  percent  more  chickens  and 
turkeys  probably  will  be  raised  this  year  than  last.  Egg  production  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  about  16  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Egg  production  is  expected  to  continue  larger  than  in  1941.  The 
relationship  between  feed  prices  and  egg  prices  continues  favorable  for 
egg  production. 

"Fruits.  Assuming  that  total  fruit  production  in  1942  will  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  in  1941,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  pack  of 
canned  fruit  in  the  1942-43  packing  season  will  be  roughly  equal  in  size 
to  that  of  the  1941-42  season.  However,  the  quantity  available  to  domestic 
civilian  consumers  may  be  about  25-30  percent  less  than  in  1941-42." 

CURRENT    PRICE    CONTROL    MEASURES 
AND  PRICE  PROSPECTS 

Steps  which  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Office 
"i  Pint  Administration  are  designed  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
control  of  prices.  The  importance  of  preventing  further  price  inflation, 
both  because  inflation  is  a  handicap  in  the  wartime  emergency,  and  be- 
i  ause  it  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  all  groups  of  people  during  post- 
war readjustment,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  However,  some  further 
rise  iu  both  the  wholesale  price  level  and  in  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be 
expected   unless    further  authority  is  given  the  executive  branch  of   the 
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Fig.  1. — Wholesale  Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II 


Government  by  Congress.  Even  if  Congress  grants  the  authority  asked 
for  by  the  President,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  further  inflation  will  be  en- 
tirely avoided,  for  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one.  There  is  good  reason  to 
expect,  however,  that  the  rise  of  prices  will  be  less   rapid  during  the 
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I  i      2-  Wholesale  Prices  of  Farm  Products  and  Industrial 
Products  (1926=  100) 


coming  year  than  in  the  past  12  months  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  forces  tending  to  cause  inflation  will  be  much  stronger. 

The  course  of  wholesale  prices  and  of  the  cost  of  living  for  the  years 
1914  to  1921,  and  for  the  years  1939  to  date,  is  shown  monthly  by 
Figure  1.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  wholesale  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  advanced  a  little  less  thus  far  during  the  present  war  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  World  War  I.  From  the  first  half  of 
1939  to  mid-April,  1942,  the  all-commodity  index  of  wholesale  prices  has 
risen  2{>  percent,  whereas  for  the  first  half  of  1914  to  April,  1917,  the 
index  rose  68  percent. 

Most  of  the  rise  of  prices  since  early  1939  has  taken  place  since  the 
close  of  1940.  This  has  been  true  of  all  groups  of  commodities,  but  the 
e  tent  of  the  rise  has  been  very  different  for  the  different  groups.  Thus, 
farm  products  have  risen  62  percent  whereas  fuel  and  lighting  materials 
have  in<  reased  by  only  7  percent.  Next  to  farm  products,  the  foods  group 
I  which  consists  mostly  of  processed  farm  products)  has  had  the  greatest 
increase,  its  rise  amounting  to  42  percent.  The  course  of  the  index  num- 
of  farm  products  and  of  industrial  products  (all  commodities  other 
than  farm  products  and  foods)  is  shown  graphically  by  Figure  2.  It  will 
be  noted  that  relative  to  the  1926  level  (which  is  the  base  for  the  index 
numbers  of  this  chart),  farm  product  prices  were  much  below  those 
<>i   industrial  products  during  1939  and  1940.    By  the  end  of  1941,  how- 
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Fig.  3. — Prices  Received  and  Paid  by  Farmers,  Index  Numbers, 
United  States,  1910-42 
For  20  years  prior  to  1941  average  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  United 
States  failed  to  reach  parity  (the  relation  to  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including 
interest  and  taxes,  which  prevailed  in  1910-14).  The  closest  approach  was  in  1937 
when  decreased  production  of  some  commodities  due  to  drought  plus  improved 
consumer  demand  carried  prices  to  98  percent  of  parity.  From  August  1941  through 
April  1942,  prices  have  averaged  99  percent  of  parity,  and  in  two  of  these  months 
were  slightly  above  parity,  reflecting  increased  consumer  demand  and  Government 
purchases  connected  with  the  war. 


ever,  the  index  of  farm  products'  prices  had  risen  above  the  other  and 
thus  far  in  1942  it  has  continued  to  rise  more  rapidly.  It  is  the  farm 
products  and  the  foods  groups  which  seem  especially  likely  to  rise  further 
in  the  near  future,  and  this  presumably  is  one  reason  for  the  President's 
request  for  further  legislation  to  enable  greater  control  over  farm  product 
prices. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  which  gave  broad  powers  to  the 
Price  Administrator,  specifically  provided  that,  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, no  maximum  price  should  be  established  below  whichever  is  the 
highest  of  four  levels:  (1)  110  percent  of  the  parity  or  "comparable" 
price;  (2)  the  price  of  October  1,  1941 ;  (3)  the  price  prevailing  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941 ;  or  (4)  the  average  price  in  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June, 
1929.  This  provision  applies  commodity  by  commodity  and  there  are 
differences  between  commodities  in  the  height  of  present  prices  relative 
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to  the  four  alternative  levels.  Generally  speaking,  however,  farm  product 
prices  during  April  have  been  above  their  levels  of  October  1,  1941,  and 
of  December  15,  1941.  They  have  been  nearly  as  high  as  the  1919  to 
1929  level.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  price  indices  now  being 
used,  they  have  averaged  about  100  percent  of  parity  so  that  a  further 
rise  of  about  10  percent  would  be  permitted  under  the  present  law  and 
with  present  prices  paid  by  farmers.  Furthermore,  as  farm  product  prices 
rise,  this  in  itself  forces  a  rise  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers — 
partly  because  foodstuffs  are  included  in  the  index  of  prices  paid — 
and  raises  still  further  the  lowest  levels  at  which  maximum  prices  can  be 
established. 

According  to  index  numbers  currently  being  used,  prices  received  by 
farmers  on  March  15,  1942,  averaged  146  percent  of  their  1910-14  level. 
This  compares  with  143  percent  as  of  December  15  and  139  percent  as 
of  October  15,  1941.  Since  the  index  number  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
including  interest  and  real  estate  taxes,  was  148  for  March,  110  percent 
of  parity  for  all  farm  products  would  have  involved  an  index  of  163  for 
prices  received  by  farmers  even  if  the  higher  farm  product  prices  did  not 
necessarily  involve  a  higher  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers.  The  course 
of  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  together  with  the  ratio  of 
prices  received  to  prices  paid,  is  shown  by  Figure  3  for  the  period  1910 
to  date.  For  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929,  the  average  index 
•  if  prices  received  by  farmers  was  152.6. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  if  a  considerable  further  rise  in 
prices  of  farm  products  and  foods — and  hence  of  the  cost  of  living — is 
to  be  prevented  by  direct  price  control  measures,  a  change  in  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  law  is  necessary. 

The  orders  issued  by  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  on  April 
28,  undertake  to  fix  a  maximum  level  on  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
equal  to  the  highest  level  reached  for  these  prices  in  the  month  of  March. 
This  applies  to  nearly  all  commodities  and  services  over  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  power  to  fix  such  a  maximum  level  of  prices.  A  number 
of  agricultural  products  are  not  included  in  the  order,  and  these  evidently 
were  not  included  because  the  existing  law  did  not  permit  a  ceiling  price 
to  be  established  at  the  March  levels. 

Judging  from  the  President's  message  and  the  subsequent  orders 
issued  by  the  Price  Administrator,  it  appears  that  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
further  inflation,  major  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  direct  control  of 
prices  through  the  establishment  of  price  ceilings.  This  sort  of  price 
control,  while  applying  directly  to  prices,  does  not  strike  directly  at  the 
fundamental  cause  of  rising  prices.   This  cause  may  be  termed  an  excess- 
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Fig.  4. — Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  Federal  Government, 
Quarterly,   1939  to  Date 


of  purchasing  power  relative  to  the  goods  and  services  available.  As  long 
as  such  an  "excess  of  purchasing  power"  exists,  people  are  likely  to  try- 
to  buy  more  commodities  and  services  than  are  available,  and  with  prices 
fixed,  rationing  of  many  commodities  may  become  necessary  in  order  to 
distribute  the  short  supplies  evenly  or  equitably  among  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  them. 

In  addition  to  price  ceilings  and  rationing,  however,  the  President's 
program  calls  for  increased  taxation  and  increased  encouragement  of 
citizens  to  buy  bonds  out  of  their  earnings.  Both  of  these  methods  tend 
to  divert  purchasing  power  from  income  receivers  to  the  Government  and 
hence  apply  directly  to  the  cause  of  rising  prices.  If  all  of  Government 
expenditures  were  financed  by  such  diversion  of  income  and  none  were 
financed  by  commercial  bank  loans  (or  printing  of  fiat  currency)  the 
primary  cause  of  wartime  inflation  would  be  cured  at  its  source.  There 
would  then  be  relatively  little  need  for  direct  price  fixing  or  rationing. 

The  problem  of  financing  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  war  is,  however,  extremely  great.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may 
be  gained  from  Figure  4,  which  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government  quarterly  for  the  years  1939  to  date. 

The  receipts  figures  shown  are  the  so-called  "net  receipts"  which  do 
not  include  payments  made  under  the  social  security  employment  taxes. 
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The  expenditures  shown  similarly  do  not  include  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  although  they  are 
officially  termed  "total  expenditures."  A  very  great  further  rise  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  is  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year,  inasmuch  as  the 
budget  calls  for  expenditures  of  about  70  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1942  to  June  1943.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  quarterly  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  17  billion  dollars. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  all  this  amount 
from  taxes  and  purely  voluntary  savings  of  the  people.  In  a  sense,  the 
combination  of  price  fixing  and  rationing  is  a  system  of  enforced  savings, 
for  it  both  the  prices  and  quantities  which  people  can  purchase  is  limited, 
the  amount  they  can  spend  is  limited.  There  is  nothing  they  can  do  with 
the  remainder  of  their  income  except  to  save  it.  However,  this  is  not 
what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  term  enforced  savings. 

1  f.  under  the  present  program  of  price  control,  the  pressure  on  price 
ceilings  becomes  too  great  or  if  too  many  commodities  need  to  be  rationed, 
it  may  be  that  some  more  direct  methods  of  "enforced  savings"  will  be 
adopted.  Indeed,  such  methods  could  conceivably  be  used  if  Congress 
refuses  to  accede  to  the  President's  request  for  authority  to  fix  agricul- 
tural product  prices  at  parity  levels. 

One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  direct  price  fixing  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  that  self-interest  prompts  some  of  those  who  have  products 
to  sell  (or  their  representatives)  to  demand  that  prices  of  their  products 
be  fixed  at  levels  which  are  higher  than  the  levels  which  are  economically 
desirable  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  How  well 
direct  price  fixing  will  succeed  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
probable  that  it  will  succeed  in  checking  the  rate  at  which  prices  increase, 
but  not  in  preventing  some  further  increase  in  price  levels. 

E.  J.  Working 

CONSERVING  TRUCKS  AND  TIRES  AND  REDUCING  HAULING 
COSTS  OF  COUNTRY  MILK  ROUTES 

Consolidation  of  routes  hauling  milk  from  farms  to  receiving  plants  is 
desirable  in  order  to:  i  1  )  conserve  trucks  and  tires;  (2)  insure  consumers 
of  a  steady  milk  supply;  (3)  insure  dairy  farmers  of  a  steady  market  un- 
interrupted by  breakdowns  in  trucks  ;  and  (4)  lower  trucking  rates.  Studies 
made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show  that  by  consolidating  these  milk 
routes  and  providing  full  loads,   Illinois   farmers  selling  whole  milk  can 

linate  more  than  50,000  miles  of  travel  daily,  and  save  as  much  as 
5  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  through  reduction  in  hauling  costs. 

Actual  conservation  of  tires  which  took  place  in  1930  and  1931   in  the 

1 1  ontinued  on   page  262) 
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Table  1. — Actual  Savings  to  Producers  in  the  Dayton  Milkshed  and 

Possible  Savings  in  the  Bloomington  Milkshed  by 

Revision  of  Hauling  Routes 


Direct-to-city  shipments 

of  506  producers  in  the 

Dayton  milkshed* 

Direct-to-city  shipments  of  495 

producers  in  the  Bloomington, 

Illinois,  milkshedb 

Factors  affected 
by  change 

Before 
routes 

were 
revised 

1930 

After 
routes 
were 
revised 
1931 

Net 
change 

As  routes 

were  on 

March  1, 

1942 

If  possible 

revisions 

were 

made 

Net 
potential 
change 

14 

36 

miles 
847 
60.5 

lbs. 

1   835 
51 
30 

$   .40 

7.34 

.20 

.121 

9 

56 

tniles 
526 
58.4 

lbs. 

2  855 

51 

49 

$   .30= 
8.56 
.15 
.147d 

perct. 
-36 

+56 

-38 
-   3.5 

+56 

0 

+63 

-25 
+  17 
-25 
+21 

22 

22 

miles 

1  261 

47.0 

lbs. 

2  784 
134 

59 

$   .256 
7.12 
.331 
.151 

16 

31 

miles 
845 
52.8 

lbs. 

4   146 

134 

78 

$   .  192e 

7.970° 

.257" 

.151 

perct. 
-27 

Average  number  of  farm  stops  per 

+41 

Round-trip  distance  in  all  routes 
Average  distance  per  route 

Average  daily  milk  volume 

+  12 
+49 

Per  farm  stop 

0 

+32 

Average  hauling  costs  to  producers 

-25 

+  12 

-22 
0 

aData  and  maps  from  which  the  Dayton  section  of  the  above  table  was  compiled  were 
obtained  thru  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Lawrence,  General  Manager  of  the  Miami  Valley  Cooperative 
Milk   Producers  Association   of  Dayton,   Ohio. 

bData  and  maps  for  the  Bloomington  section  of  the  above  table  were  obtained  in  a  study  of 
this  milkshed. 

cFurther  reductions  in  hauling  rates  were  made  in  the  Dayton  milkshed  after  1931  in  addi- 
tion to  those  effected  by  increasing  the  volume  per  load  and  decreasing  the  total  mileage. 

dThis  estimate  is  based  on  an  average  operating  cost  of  5.2  cents  a  mile  for  25  routes  in 
the  Dayton  milkshed  in  1934,  plus  an  estimated  return  for  labor.  Since  hauling  costs  differ  in 
different  areas,  they  should  be  computed  separately  for  each  area  in  which  they  are  to  apply. 

eCalculated  on  basis  of  actual  cost  per  mile  to  producers. 


Summary  of  Savings  Thru 

Dayton,  Ohio 
An   actual   rerouting   program    in    a 
selected  direct-shipper  area  in  the  Day- 
ton milkshed,  including  506  producers, 
resulted  in: 

1.  Eliminating  5  of  14  hauling  routes. 

2.  A  net  reduction  of  38  percent  in 
round-trip  mileage. 

3.  A  net  increase  of  56  percent  in  the 
average  volume  of  milk  per  load. 

4.  A  net  increase  of  63  percent  in  the 
average  volume  of  milk  assembled 
per  mile. 

5.  A  net  reduction  of  25  percent  in 
the  average  hauling  rate  paid  by 
producers. 

6.  A  net  increase  of  21  percent  in  the 
average  income  per  mile  to  haulers. 


Revision  of  Hauling  Routes 

Bloomington,  Illinois 
A    possible     rerouting    program     in 
the    Bloomington    milkshed,    including 
495  producers,  would  result  in: 

1.  Eliminating  6  of  22  hauling  routes. 

2.  A  net  reduction  of  33  percent  in 
round-trip  mileage. 

3.  A  net  increase  of  49  percent  in  the 
average  volume  of  milk  per  load. 

4.  A  net  increase  of  32  percent  in  the 
average  volume  of  milk  assembled 
per  mile. 

5.  A  net  reduction  of  25  percent  in  the 
average  hauling  rate  paid  by  pro- 
ducers. 

6.  A  net  increase  of  12  percent  in  the 
average  income  to  haulers. 
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Fig.  1      i  [auling  Routes  in  One  Part  of  the  Dayton  Milkshed  in  1930 
One  hundred  fifteen  producers  shipped  milk  over  the  eight  routes  shown  in  the 
above  map.    The  inefficiency  of  the   system   is   indicated   by  the  number  of   places 
where  two  or  more  routes  parallel  each  other. 


Dayton  milkshed,  and  possible  ways  of  doing  this  in  the  Bloomington 
milkshed.  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  inefficiency  of  the  hauling  system 
thai  formerly  existed  in  the  Dayton  milkshed  is  indicated  in  Figure  1. 
By  combining  into  two  routes  the  part  of  the  eight  routes  shown  in 
Figure  1.  mileage  was  reduced,  volume  per  load  increased  (Fig.  2),  and 
trucking  msts  reduced  25  percent.  Tentative  routes  proposed  for  Bloom- 
ingtori  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


Trucking  Costs  and  Labor  Returns  in  the  Bloomington  Milkshed 

Some  practical  questions  which  arise  in  considering  consolidation  of 
milk  rout  What  should  be  the  hauling  rate  for  the  revised  routes? 

How  mui  h  does  it  cost  to  operate  a  truck  hauling  a  full  load?  What  wage 

:1<1  be  paid  to  the  truck  operator? 

Presumably  tin-  hauling  rate  should  be  set  so  that  it  will  pay  costs  of 
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Fig.  2. — After  Revision  of  the  Dayton  Hauling  Routes  in  1931 
By  combining  into  two  routes  the  parts  of  the  eight  routes  shown  in  Fig.   1, 
trucking  mileage  was  reduced  and  volume  of  milk  per  load  increased.    In  the  terri- 
tory now  covered  by  Hauler  1,  eight  haulers  formerly  operated. 


truck  operation  plus  a  reasonable  wage  to  the  operator.  Most  trucks  haul- 
ing milk  from  farms  to  country  plants  have  not  kept  records  of  operating- 
costs.  Consequently,  if  truck  costs  are  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
the  hauling  rate,  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  schedule  of  costs  from  studies 
which  have  recorded  costs  until  exact  figures  can  be  made  available. 

Studies  show  a  considerable  variation  in  trucking  costs.  When  applied 
to  the  average  yearly  mileage  of  the  16  proposed  routes  in  Bloomington, 
truck  operating  costs  for  li/2-ton  trucks  as  found  in  specific  studies  were 
as  follows:  Cents  per  mile 

Iowa1 6.82 

Connecticut2 5 .40 

Maine3 4.82 

Indiana4 4 .  65 

'Computed  from  data  in  Iowa  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  114,  May,  1933. 
2U.S.D.A.-BAE  Mimeo.,  March,  1942. 
3Maine  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  374  (1934). 
Turdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  446,  May,  1Q40. 
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Fie.  3. — Proposed  Milk  Route  Areas  in  the  Bloomixgton  Milkshed 


Table  2. — Estimated  Costs  of  Truck  Operation  on  Proposed  Routes  in  the 
Bloomington  Milkshed  Computed  on  the  Iowa  Cost  Basis" 


Route  number 

Daily  round- 
trip  mileage 

Trucking  costs 

Per  mile 

Per  day 

1 

37.8 
67.2 
63.0 
91.9 
49.0 

96.9 
38.0 
68.9 
35 .  7 
82.0 

36.2 
34.6 
57.3 
42.4 
54.6 
31  .8 

55.4 

cents 
7.32 
6.58 
6.65 
6.28 
6.97 

6.25 
7.32 
6.56 
7.42 
6.39 

7  .  39 
7.48 
6.77 
7.17 
6.84 
7.62 

6.82 

82.77 

4  42 

2 

3 

4   19 

4     

5   77 

s             

3  42 

(.                

6  06 



2   78 

x      

4  52 

'i 

2  65 

10                        

5    '4 

11                    

2  68 

12 

2.59 
3.88 
3  04 

1  4 

1  1 

IS 

3.73 

1 '.                                    

$3.78 

Iowa  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  Ill,  May,  L933. 
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Table  3. — Estimated  Hauling  Rates  on  Proposed  Milk  Routes  in 

the  Bloomington  Milkshed  Based  Upon  Iowa  Trucking 

Costs8  and  Variable  Wage  Rates 


Hours 
per 
day 

Average 

daily 
volume 

Cost  with  labor  at 
55  cents  per  hour 

Cost  with  lab 
60  cents  per 

or  at 
lour 

Cost  with  labor  at 
65  cents  per  hour 

of 
route 

Labor 

cost 

Total 

hauling 

cost 

Cost 
per 
cwt. 

Labor 
cost 

Total 

hauling 

cost 

Cost 
per 
cwt. 

Labor 
cost 

Total 

hauling 

cost 

Cost 
per 
cwt. 

1 

5.07 
6.15 
5.83 

7.77 
5.82 

7.28 
5.52 
6.77 
5.52 
7.22 

5.00 
5.23 
6.13 
5.32 
5.42 
4.58 

5.91 

lbs. 

3  530 

4  051 

3  665 

4  865 
4  597 

3  033 

4  219 

5  210 
4  561 
4   793 

3  676 

4  191 
4  979 
3  868 
3   243 

3  847 

4  146 

52.79 
3.38 
3.21 
4.27 
3.20 

4.00 
3.04 
3.72 
3.04 
3.97 

2.75 
2.88 
3.37 
2.93 
2.98 
2.52 

S3.  25 

$  5.56 

7.80 

7.40 

10.04 

6.62 

10.06 
5.82 
8.24 
5.69 
9.21 

5.43 
5.47 
7.25 
5.97 
6.71 
4.94 

5   7.03 

2.158 
.193 
.202 
.206 
.144 

.332 
.138 
.158 
.125 
.192 

.148 
.131 
.146 
.154 
.207 
.128 

5.170 

53.04 
3.69 
3.50 
4.66 
3.49 

4.37 
3.31 
4.06 
3.31 
4.33 

3.00 

3.14 
3.68 
3.19 
3.25 
2.75 

53.55 

5  5.81 

8.11 

7.69 

10.43 

6.91 

10.43 
6.09 
8.58 
5.96 
9.57 

5.68 
5.73 
7.56 
6.23 
6.98 
5.17 

5  7.33 

$.165 
.200 
.210 
.214 
.150 

.344 
.144 
.165 
.131 
.200 

.155 
.137 
.152 
.161 
.215 
.134 

5.177 

23.30 
4.00 
3.79 
5.05 
3.78 

4.73 
3.59 
4.40 
3.59 
4.69 

3.25 
3.40 
3.98 
3.46 
3.52 
2.98 

53.84 

5  6.07 

8.42 

7.98 

10.82 

7.20 

10.79 
6.37 
8.92 
6.24 
9.93 

5.93 
5.99 
7.86 
6.50 
7.25 
5.40 

J  7.62 

2.172 

2 

3 

.208 
.218 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.222 
.157 

3.56 
.151 
.  171 

9 

10 

.137 
.207 

11 

.  161 

12.  . 

.143 

13.  . 

1 .58 

14 

.168 

15 

.224 

16 

.140 

Average 

5.184 

"See  Footnote  1,  Table  2. 


These  costs  were  adjusted  for  mileages  but  not  for  differences  in  types 
of  roads  traveled.  Assuming  that  truck  costs  in  Bloomington  were  equal 
to  those  in  Iowa,  it  was  found  that  these  costs  for  the  16  proposed  routes 
ranged  from  $2.42  per  day  for  Route  16  to  $6.06  per  day  for  Route  6 
and  averaged  $3.78  per  day  for  all  routes  (Table  2).  If  truck  costs  were 
based  upon  data  from  the  other  studies,  the  daily  truck  cost  per  route 
would  have  been  less. 

Labor  costs  have  been  calculated  using  55,  60,  and  65  cents  per  hour. 
At  55  cents  per  hour,  labor  costs  for  the  16  proposed  routes  ranged  from 
$2.52  per  day  for  Route  16  to  $4.27  per  day  for  Route  4  and  averaged 
$3.25  per  day  (Table  3).  Adding  the  labor  cost  ($3.25)  to  $3.78,  the 
truck  operating  cost  gave  a  total  hauling  cost  of  $7.03  per  day.  Since  the 
average  volume  on  the  proposed  routes  was  4,146  pounds  daily,  this  gave 
an  average  rate  of  17  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  The  average 
hauling  rate  with  a  labor  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour  was  17.7  cents  and 
with  65  cents  per  hour,  18.4  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  one  assumed  higher 
labor  rates,  these  would  be  computed  by  adding  .7  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  for  each  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour  in  labor  cost. 
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Table  4. — Cosi   and  Returns  on  Existing  Country  Milk  Routes  in  the 
Bloomington  Milkshed,  March  1,  1942 


Route 

\\ erase 

daily 

volume 

of  milk 

Average 
rate 

per 
cwt. 

Average 

daily 

income 

per 

truck 

Average 
daily 

round  - 

trip 

mileage 

Esti- 
mated 
truck 
cost  per 
mile" 

Average 

daily 
truck  op- 
erating 
cost 

Labor 

return 

per 

day 

Hours 

required 

per 

day 

Labor 

return 

per 

hour 

\              

lb. 
3  313 

3  972 

4  865 
4    (III) 
3  363 

2  356 
.<    1  <7 

3  2  13 
3  026 
3  038 

2  375 

3  797 
2  623 
2   721 
2   886 
2   320 

1  "54 

2  627 
2   241 

1  542 
880 
931 

2  784 

$ .  260 
250 
.300 
.263 
.222 

.267 
.250 
.258 
.250 
263 

.250 
250 
.250 
.  250 
.250 
254 

.250 
.  250 
.250 
.230 
.250 
.250 

J.  256 

$  8.61 
9.93 
14.60 
10.63 

7.47 

6.29 

7.84 
8.37 
7.57 
7.99 

5.94 
9.49 
6.56 
6.80 
7.22 
5.89 

4.89 
6.57 
5.60 
3.55 
2.20 
2.33 

S7.12 

69.4 
82.6 
93.6 
56.1 
33.1 

86.1 

37.5 
81.6 
31.8 

47.1 

47.5 
52.9 
47.8 
65.2 
54.3 
29.7 

33.6 
33.6 
30.8 
22.9 
32.8 
16.8 

49.4i> 

cents 
6.54 
6.13 
6.27 
6.80 
7 .  55 

6.33 
7.35 
6.39 
7.61 
7.02 

7.10 
6.88 
7.00 
6.60 
6.84 
7.75 

7.52 
7.52 
7.67 
8.25 
5.39 
6.52 

6.97 

«4.54 
5.06 
5.87 
3.81 
2.50 

5.45 
2.76 
5.21 
2.42 
3.31 

3.37 
3.64 
3.35 
4.30 
3.71 
2.31 

2.53 
2.53 
2.36 
1.89 

1.77 
1.10 

33.44 

J4.07 
4.87 
8.73 
6.82 
4.97 

.84 
5.08 
3.16 
5.15 
4.68 

2.57 
5.85 
3.21 
2.50 
3.51 
3.58 

2.36 
4.04 
3.24 
1.66 
.43 
1.23 

53.68 

6.50 
6.50 
6.42 
5.42 
5.17 

4.83 
4.83 
4.75 
4.67 
4.67 

4.67 
4.50 
4.42 
4.33 
3.92 
3.92 

3.67 
3.50 
3.  33 
2.50 
2.00 
1.67 

4.37 

$    .63 

B 

.75 

i 

1.36 

D 

1.26 

.96 

1- 

.  17 

i , 

1.05 

11 

.67 

1   .               

1.10 

J 

1  .00 

K 

.55 

I. 

1 .  30 

\1 

.73 

N 

.58 

1 1 

.90 

P 

.91 

Q 

R 

S  

.64 

1.15 

.97 

T 

.66 

i 

.11 

V 

.74 

$    .84 

'Computed  from  data  in  la.  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  52,  1938.     In  this  bulletin  operating  costs  per  mile 
foi    1  '--ton  trucks  varied  with  miles  traveled  annually  as  follows:    8,000  miles,  8.36  cents;  10,000  miles, 
nts;  12,000  miles,  7.55  cents;  15,000  miles,  7.21  cents;  20,000  miles,  6.83  cents;  25,000  miles,  6.57 
and  35,000  miles,  6.26  rents. 
'■This  includes  five  percent  more  miles  than  shown  in  Table  1. 


How  Do  Computed  Costs  Compare  With  Actual  Costs? 

The  average  rate  for  hauling  milk  in  the  Bloomington  area  on  March 
1,  1  *  '42.  ranged  from  22.2  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Route  E  to  30  cents 
for  Route  C  (Table  4),  and  averaged  25.6  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
average  income  for  Route  C  was  $14.60  per  day,  or  more  than  double 
the  average  of  $7.12. 

Assuming  truck  costs  on  the  Iowa  basis,  the  average  cost  for  operating 

trucks  was  $3.44  per  day,  leaving  an  average  labor  return  of  $3.68 

per  day.    As  these  truckers  spent,  on  the  average,  4.37  hours  per  day 

hauling  milk,  they  received  an  average  labor  return  of  84  cents  per  hour. 

\\  liilf  no  definite  measures  have  as  yet  been  taken,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  shortage  of  tins  and  trucks  will  force  consolidation  of  trucking 
routes  within  the  next  few  months.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  suggested  that 
careful  consideration  Ik-  given  in  each  market  to  a  study  of  this  problem 
so  that  combinations  of  these  routes  can  be  worked  out  in  the  most 
efficienl  manner  possible.  r    VV.   Bartlett  and  R.  I.  Mum 
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THIS  YEAR'S  FARM  LABOR  NEEDS  FORESEEN 
BY  LOCAL  FARMERS1 

If  all  farmers  in  Illinois  were  to  have  no  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
help  in  1942  than  was  anticipated  in  November  by  nearly  4000  AAA 
committeemen,  53  percent  would  have  an  adequate  number  of  tractor 
operators ;  41  percent,  enough  dairy  hands ;  30  percent,  enough  general 
farm  hands;  but  only  16  percent  would  have  enough  harvest  hands.  The 
accelerated  taking  of  selectees  for  the  Army,  enlistments  in  the  armed 
services,  and  acceptance  of  employment  in  war  industries  have  doubtless 
left  most  rural  areas  in  Illinois  with  fewer  farms  than  indicated  above 
having  adequate  farm  help.  It  seems  probable  that  thousands  of  farmers 
this  year  will  meet  the  shortage  of  farm  help  as  the  survey  shows  many 
to  have  done  in  1941,  namely,  by  larger  use  of  family  labor,  purchase  of 
additional  machinery,  greater  exchange  of  work  with  neighbors,  and  in- 
creased use  of  custom  machinery. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  reporting  predicted  a  shortage  of  dairy 
farm  help.  In  the  Chicago  area  84  percent  predicted  a  shortage  and  in 
the  St.  Louis  area,  74  percent.  In  some  counties  in  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis  milksheds  the  percentages  ranged  from 
80  to  97. 

A  deficiency  of  tractor  operators  was  predicted  by  47  percent  of  the 
reporters,  but  in  the  cash-grain  farming  type  area  such  predictions  were 
made  by  53  to  59  percent.  In  a  few  east  central  Illinois  counties  located 
in  the  cash-grain  farming  type  area,  nearly  80  percent  predicted  a  short- 
age of  tractor  operators. 

Of  13,973  hired  men  employed  last  spring,  only  44  percent  were  em- 
ployed on  the  same  farms  in  November.  By  November  1,  14  percent  of 
the  group  had  changed  to  other  farms,  6  percent  were  farming  for  them- 
selves, 16  percent  were  employed  in  town,  7  percent  were  in  the  U.  S. 
Military  Service,  2  percent  were  unemployed  or  on  relief,  and  11  percent 
were  engaged  in  occupations  not  known  to  the  reporters.  In  areas  ad- 
jacent to  industrial  centers  the  movement  into  non-farm  employment  was 
greater  than  in  the  more  rural  areas  of  east  central  Illinois. 

Migratory  farm  laborers  have  served  the  southwestern  Illinois  fruit 
and  vegetable  districts  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  state.  Many  of 
these  migrants  follow  the  fruit  and  vegetable  harvests  northward  into 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  A  few  of  them  serve  the  canning  crop 
and  small  fruit  areas  in  Vermilion  and  Iroquois  counties. 

Migratory  farm  labor  was  reported  to  have  been  used  in  central  and 

'See  Illinois  Farm  Labor  Survey,  by  the  same  authors,  published  March  21, 
1942,  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  as  mimeograph  ES1294. 
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northern  Illinois  for  the  harvesting  of  small  grain  and  corn.  Most  of 
these  migrants  came  from  the  southern  third  of  the  state,  but  a  consider- 
able  number  came  from  adjoining  states,  especially  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  .Missouri.  The  farm  hands  leaving  western  and  northwestern  Illi- 
nois went  largely  to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas  for  seasonal 
employment. 

Farm  hands  were  attracted  to  Coles,  Douglas,  Moultrie,  Shelby,  and 
Cumberland  counties  for  the  broomcorn  harvest.  Most  of  them  came 
from  adjoining  counties.  In  the  northern  three  tiers  of  counties  and  in 
an  area  adjacent  to  St.  Louis,  migrants  entered  to  help  in  harvesting 
canning  crops.    There  will  be  less  migratory  labor  in  1942  than  in  1941. 

There  will  be  fewer  laborers  entering  Illinois  for  farm  employment 
in  1(>42  than  in  1941,  and  less  ability  on  the  part  of  farms  in  central  and 
northern  Illinois  to  draw  laborers  from  outside  of  their  own  counties. 
Wages  offered  farm  hands  this  year  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  espe- 
cially in  central  and  northern  Illinois,  are  considerably  higher  and  doubt- 
less  may  tend  to  sustain  the  inward  movement  of  farm  helpers. 

Despite  the  anticipated  shortage  of  farm  hands,  only  8  percent  of  the 
committeemen  expected  production  to  be  severely  curtailed  in  1942, 
4o  percent  predicted  moderate  curtailment,  and  46  percent  expected  very 
little  curtailment.  The  expected  reductions  were  greatest  in  the  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  districts,  where  dairy  and  vegetable  production  are  im- 
portant, and  in  the  coal  mining  counties  of  southern  Illinois. 

Insufficient  help  was  more  of  a  problem  in  1941  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
industrial  centers  than  elsewhere.  From  districts  surrounding  Chicago. 
Rockford,  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis,  and  the  heavy  coal-producing  counties 
of  southern  Illinois  came  reports  that  20  percent  or  more  of  the  farms 
lacked  sufficient  help  for  spring  work.  In  47  counties  located  mainly  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  farms  reported 
insufficient  spring  help. 

Near  industrial  areas  the  percentage  reporting  a  deficiency  of  help  for 
livestoi  k  operations  was  two  to  three  times  the  state  average  of  7  percent. 

Adjustments  Illinois  farmers  have  made.  In  general,  farm  opera- 
tions in  1941  were  not  severely  handicapped  by  insufficient  help.  Field 
operations  were  carried  out  in  a  timely  manner  in  most  parts  of  the  state 
until  excessive  fall  rains  occurred  in  late  September.  Crop  losses  due  to 
labor  shortage  were  small,  and  livestock  production  did  not  suffer 
seriousl) . 

In  1941,  26  percent  of  the  farms  hired  less  help,  56  percent  hired 
about  the  same  amount,  and  18  percent  hired  more  help  than  they  did 
>>i  1940.    The  reports  were  made  for  15,079  farms. 
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Table  1.- — Number  of  Farms  Hiring  Labor  and  the  Kinds  of  Labor 
Hired  in  Illinois  in  1941 


Number 


Hiring  no  labor 

Hiring  only  seasonal  labor" 

Hiring  only  year-around  helpa 

Hiring  both  seasonal  and  year-around  help 
Hiring  some  labor 


4,596 
9,205 
2,410 
3,228 
14,843 


24 
47 
12 
17 
76 


"Not  ascertained  for  1940. 


The  proportion  hiring  more  help  in  1941  than  in  1940  was  highest 
in  the  mixed  farming  area  and  in  the  grain  and  livestock  area  of  south- 
eastern Illinois  where  an  increase  was  reported  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  farms.  In  those  areas,  farms  are  small  and  the  rural  population  is 
large,  and  many  farmers  have  not  ordinarily  hired  farm  labor,  but  mili- 
tary service  and  industrial  employment  made  it  necessary  in  1941. 

On  the  26  percent  of  the  farms  hiring  less  help,  several  methods  were 
used  to  adjust  operations.  They  were:  (1)  increase  in  family  labor  on 
38  percent  of  the  farms,  (2)  purchase  of  additional  machinery  on  36  per- 
cent, (3)  greater  exchange  of  work  with  neighbors  by  33  percent  of  the 
farmers,  and  (4)  increase  in  use  of  custom  machinery  on  30  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  14  percent  of  the  farmers  reduced  the  scale  of 
their  operations  and  19  percent  lowered  the  quality  of  their  work.  In 
many  cases  several  of  these  adjustments  were  reported  for  the  same  farm. 

In  19  of  the  34  counties  in  the  southern  third  of  the  state,  the  pro- 
portion of  farm  operators  hiring  no  labor  in  1940  was  from  35  to  57 
percent:  in  1941,  the  number  of  these  same  counties  reporting  over 
35  percent  of  the  operators  as  hiring  no  labor  was  reduced  to  only  9 
counties.  For  all  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  percent  hiring  no  labor  was 
considerably  less  in  1941  than  in  1940. 

Seasonal  workers  make  up  a  higher  proportion  of  farm  laborers  in  the 
southern  third  of  the  state  than  elsewhere.  In  nearly  all  counties,  70  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  farms  hired  only  seasonal  workers.  Year-around 
help  was  used  most  extensively  in  the  dairy  and  mixed  livestock  farming- 
type  areas  of  northern  Illinois.  Farms  hiring  both  seasonal  and  year- 
around  help  were  most  common  in  the  Chicago  district,  in  the  livestock 
and  grain  and  the  general  farming-type  areas  of  western  Illinois. 

Does  the  need  for  recruiting  farm  laborers  warrant  new  steps? 
Present  plans  for  a  farm  labor  placement  service  in  Illinois  call  for  80 
placement   officers,   so   located   that   every  county  of   the   state   will   be 
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serviced  either  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Cooperative  relations 
htt ween  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  Extension  Service,  the 
W.P.A.,  the  U.S.D.A.  war  boards,  the  schools,  and  other  local  agencies 
are  expected  to  expedite  the  recruiting  and  placing  of  farm  workers. 

As  seasonal  operations  are  completed  in  different  areas,  the  farm 
placement  service  can  be  of  material  assistance  in  directing  the  workers 
to  other  localities  where  their  services  are  needed.  If  the  farm  labor 
shortage  becomes  very  acute,  this  service  will  be  able  to  cooperate  with 
similar  offices  in  areas  of  surplus  farm  population  to  facilitate  movements 
of  workers  to  deficit  labor  areas.  Such  a  movement  has  long  been  oper- 
ating to  some  degree  in  a  natural  manner. 

Every  farmer  in  every  community  will  expect  to  utilize  his  family 
labor  resources  more  fully,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  his  machinery  by 
keeping  it  in  good  repair,  and  to  exchange  work  with  his  neighbors  so  that 
production  will  be  increased. 

In  many  places  the  school  term  is  being  shortened  so  that  boys  and 
girls  will  be  available  for  farm  work  earlier  in  the  spring.  Similar 
arrangements  will  no  doubt  be  made  for  fall  harvest  work,  as  that  seems 
to  be  the  more  critical  period. 

Since  the  greatest  good  is  likely  to  come  from  local  efforts,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  explore  the  possibility  of  using  farm  workers  from 
nearby  urban  areas,  especially  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In  some  cases 
a  high  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  farm  background  and  could 
easily  work  for  limited  periods  (2  or  3  half  days  a  week)  at  operations 
adapted  to  their  physical  capabilities  and  their  experience  and  training. 
Some  persons,  such  as  automobile  and  tire  salesmen,  who  have  been  in 
occupations  restricted  by  the  war,  have  already  taken  farm  employment. 

Recent  regulations  applied  in  the  Selective  Service  System  relative  to 
deferment  of  essential  farm  workers  will  doubtless  help  to  alleviate  the 
faun  labor  situation. 

While  it  was  pointed  out  that  27  percent  of  15,000  farms  reported  less 
hired  help  in  1941  than  in  1940,  it  is  emphasized  that  there  were  numerous 
fauns  (31  percent  in  1940  and  24  percent  in  1941)  that  hired  no  help. 
I  faless  weather  conditions  of  the  1942  season  are  very  unfavorable  at  the 
time  of  harvesting,  it  is  possible  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  farm 
operators  will  not  want  hired  help  in  1942.  However,  if  family  members 
are  taken  into  the  armed  service  or  are  attracted  to  civilian  employment 
in  industrial  areas,  the  percentage  of  operators  looking  for  hired  help 
will  l>c  increased. 

Readers  should  not  assume  from  the  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
discussion  of  farm  labor  problems  that  a  labor  shortage  actually  exists  or 
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that  all  communities  have  been  suddenly  drained  of  labor  reserves.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  laborers  going  into  the  military  service  or  into  war 
industries  will  probably  not  reach  its  peak  until  well  into  1942. 

It  is  important  that  farms  with  high  productive  capacity  have  first 
consideration  in  any  program  for  the  distribution  of  labor,  power,  and 
equipment  in  order  to  safeguard  them  from  shortages  at  critical  seasons 
of  the  year. 

V.  B.  Fielder,  D.  M.  Hall,  W.  H.  Scofield,  and  C.  L.  Stewart 


Have  you  sent  in  your  request  to  be  kept  on 
the  Illinois  Farm  Economics  mailing  list? 


Footnotes   for  the   last   page: 

1_12The  first  source  is  for  annual  data ;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

1Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  'Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (.1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  5Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  1'usiness,  seasonally  adjusted.  "Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  10Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly   price   releases,    State  Agricultural    Statistician. 
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I  able  A.     Indexes  ok  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


month 


Base  period 

102') 

1030 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939    

1940 

1941 

ion   Mar 

Apr. 

Mas 

June 

July.. 

Auk. 

Sept.. 

Oct... 

Nov. . 

Dec. 
1942  Jan... 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com-     Farm 
modities1  products' 


1926 
95 
86 

73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
70 
77 
78 
87 


83 
85 
87 
80 
90 
92 
92 
92 
94 
96 
97 
97" 


1926 
105 

88 
65 

48 
51 
65 
70 
81 
86 
60 
65 
68 
82 

72 

74 

76 

82 

86 

87 

01 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103" 


Illinois 
farm 
prices3 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

76 

82 

83 

87 

01 

92 

99 

93 

93 

99 
104 
106 
110 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers' 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

80 
80 
81 
83 
84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
95 


I  ncome  from  farm  marketi  ngs 


U.S. 

in 
money' 


1924-29 
103 

83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

88 

93 

97 

96 

98 
102 
110 
112 
112 
134 
132 
126" 


Illinois 


In 
money6 


1924-29 
103 

87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

94 
100 
108 
105 
103 
111 
123 
161 
142 
162 
145 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

118 
125 
133 
126 
123 
129 
140 
179 
156 
176 
153 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

121 
122 
127 
130 
131 
135 
134 
134 
135 
139 
143 


Factory 
payrolls' 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

131 
135 
144 
152 
153 
158 
163 
167 
165 
170 
174 
177 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion1" 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
155 

147 
144 
154 
159 
160 
160 
161 
163 
166 
167 
171 
173 
174" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 


Product 


Corn,  bu 

Oats,  bu 
Wheat,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

SoytM  ins.  bu. . .  . 

Hogg,  cwt. 

Beef  c;ittlr,  cwt. . 

i  wt. ... 
Milk  c<>v. 

ives.  cwt. 
■ 

.  lb 
Milk.  cwt 
■ 
Chickens,  lb. . 
Wool,  II 
Applet,  • 


Calendar  year  average 


$    .81 

.42 

1  .30 

66 

lot 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6  52 

I  ' 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

,36 

1  .  So 

1 3 ,  88 

I    19 


1940 


$    .56 
.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65  .  00 

9 .  63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

I    1  1 

6.68 

.83 


1941 


$    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

0.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11  .19 

i.  13 

2. OS 

.22 
.15 
.37 
1.07 
B  19 
.82 


March 
1941 


$    .56 

.34 

.79 

.48 

.89 

7.40 

9.60 

9.40 

72.00 

10.50 

4.70 

.20 

1.75 

.15 

.14 

.33 

1.25 

8.00 

7S 


Current  months 


January 


$    .73 

.53 

1.19 

.73 

1.68 

10.90 

11.20 

11  .10 

93 .  00 

13.70 

4.95 

.34 

2.50 

.30 

.18 

.40 

1.30 

12.00 

1    10 


February 


$   .74 

.53 

1.17 

.77 

1.80 

12.20 

11.10 

11  .00 

100.00 

13.10 

5.30 

.34 

2.40 

.26 

.18 

.40 

1.35 

12.50 

1.25 


March 


12.80 

11.30 

10.80 

99.00 

1 3 .  30 

5.60 

.34 

2.30 

.25 

.18 

.40 

1.65 

12.70 

1.25 


sources  of  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 

Cooper;.'                          Work  in  Agriculture  tnd  Home  Kconnmica:     University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
man)  of  Agrioultnre  < perating.     H.  P.  Ku«k.  Director.     Acta  approved  liy  Congress  May  8  and  June  30.  1914. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION1 

Wheat.  A  winter  wheat  crop  of  646.9  million  bushels  was  indicated 
by  the  official  crop  report  of  May  11,  which  compares  with  625.0  million 
bushels  indicated  a  month  earlier.  This  is  3.6  percent  below  the  671.3 
million  bushels  produced  last  year,  but  13.6  percent  above  the  1930-39 
average  of  569.4  million  bushels.  Favorable  prospects  reflect  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  crop.  If  the  winter  crop  turns  out  as  indicated,  and  if 
spring  wheat  acreage  should  turn  out  to  be  as  indicated  by  prospective 
plantings  reports,  and  yields  per  acre  should  be  about  average,  the  new 
crop  would  total  about  810  million  bushels.  With  a  prospective  carry-over 
of  about  630  million  bushels,  total  supplies  would  approximate  1,440 
million  bushels.  The  total  in  1941-42  was  1,331  million  bushels,  consisting 
of  a  carry-over  of  385  million  bushels  and  a  crop  of  946  million  bushels. 

Sales  of  wheat  up  to  May  2,  under  the  program  in  which  sales  are 
made  at  prices  fairly  comparable  to  corn  values,  totaled  28  million  bushels, 
while  sales  for  alcohol  production  totaled  less  than  1  million  bushels. 

Fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds.  Demand  for  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to 
show  further  improvement  during  1942,  and  with  prices  for  most  items 
restricted  by  orders  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  monthly 
rate  of  actual  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  probably  will  be  increased 
unless  restricted  by  Government  action. 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  1942  is  likely 
to  be  about  1  billion  pounds  greater  than  in  1941,  but  imports  of  fats,  oils, 
and  oilseeds  in  terms  of  oil,  which  in  recent  years  have  varied  from  1.5 
to  2.5  billion  pounds  annually,  may  be  only  half  as  large  as  they  were  in 
1941.  And  with  mounting  lend-lease  requirements,  factory  stocks  of 
primary  fats  and  oils  are  likely  to  be  materially  reduced  in  1942. 

Prices  of  linseed  oil  and  butter,  which  are  not  restricted  by  ceilings, 
were  considerably  higher  in  April  than  in  March,  but  the  price  of  butter 
has  since  declined  to  some  extent.  Prices  of  fats  and  oils  generally  are 
not  expected  to  change  materially  in  the  next  few  months. 

Feeds.    Maximum  price  regulations  for  all  important  by-product 

Quoted  from  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  U.S.D.A.,  May,  1942. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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feedstuff s,  except  linseed  cake  and  meal,  along  with  other  commodities, 
wire  included  in  the  general  price  order.  Feed  grains,  ground  or  whole, 
and  mixed  feeds  also  are  exempt.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  meat 
snaps,  digester  tankage,  or  fish  meal,  since  the  prices  of  these  feeds  are 
regulated  by  special  schedules  previously  announced.  Prices  of  tankage, 
meat  scraps,  rish  meal,  and  wheat  millfeeds  are  at  about  ceiling  levels, 
while  most  other  feeds  are  considerably  below  the  ceilings. 

Hogs.  The  outlook  lor  hog  prices  this  summer  is  the  most  favor- 
able in  a  number  of  years.  Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  5  months 
May-September  are  expected  to  total  15  to  20  percent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  the  effect  of  this  increase  on  prices  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  strong  consumer  demand  conditions,  military  needs  and  large  lend- 
lease  requirements  for  pork  and  lard.  Hog  prices  at  Chicago  in  recent 
weeks  have  averaged  around  $14.00  per  100  pounds,  with  prices  for  heavy 
hogs  above  their  usual  relationship  to  prices  of  light  and  medium  weight 
hogs.  This  level  of  prices  for  live  hogs  appears  to  be  about  the  highest 
that  can  be  expected  under  prevailing  ceiling  prices  for  pork  and  lard. 
Hog  prices  are  not  likely  to  decline  much  from  this  level  for  the  next 
several  months,  probably  not  before  next  fall  when  the  market  movement 
of  the  record  large  1942  spring  pig  crop  gets  under  way  in  volume. 

Cattle.  Cattle  prices  weakened  in  late  April  and  early  May,  follow- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  general  maximum  price  regulation  order, 
establishing  wholesale  and  retail  price  ce'ilings  for  beef.  No  ceilings  were 
placed  on  prices  of  live  cattle,  but  since  prices  of  both  beef  and  cattle  were 
higher  in  April  than  in  March,  the  order  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
prices  of  most  classes  and  grades  of  cattle. 

Reduced  supplies  of  pork  for  domestic  consumption,  as  a  result  of 
lend-lease  purchases,  and  the  strong  civilian  and  military  demand  for 
meats  will  be  important  factors  tending  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  large 
supplies  upon  prices  of  fed  cattle  this  year. 

Wool.  Prices  of  graded  domestic  wools  at  Boston  were  unchanged 
in  April  and  the  early  part  of  May.  Scoured  basis  prices  for  most  wools 
are  close  to  the  maximum  prices  permitted  for  shorn  wools  under  Office 
of  True  Administration  price  regulations.  Demand  for  wool  at  Boston 
was  good  in  April  with  mills  purchasing  wool  to  cover  large  army  orders 
for  wool  cloth  and  blankets. 

Dairy  products.  Under  the  recent  over-all  price  control  regulation, 
maximum  prices  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  at  retail  and  of  ice  cream  at 
wholesale  and  retail  were  fixed  at  the  highest  level  reached  during  March 
1942.    Retail  sales  by  a  farmer  of  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream  produced 
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and  processed  on  his  own  farm  are  excluded  if  the  value  of  such  sales 
does  not  exceed  $75  in  any  one  calendar  month.  No  maximum  prices 
have  been  fixed  for  wholesale  prices  of  milk  for  fluid  use  or  for  retail  or 
wholesale  prices  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 

Poultry  products.  Egg  output  in  April — the  seasonal  peak  for  the 
year — was  17  percent  larger  than  in  April  1941.  The  favorable  relation- 
ship between  feed  prices  and  egg  prices  is  encouraging  farmers  to  delay 
marketing  their  old  hens  and  to  feed  better  than  usual. 

Hatchery  production  of  baby  chicks  in  April  was  about  19  percent 
larger  than  in  April  last  year,  and  the  output  in  the  first  4  months  was 
about  19  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Comparable  increases  over 
last  year  probably  will  not  be  so  marked  in  coming  months,  but  it  is 
likely  that  farmers  will  raise  at  least  from  6  to  10  percent  more  chickens 
and  turkeys  this  year.  Despite  the  large  supply,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  chickens  and  turkeys  may  average  higher  in  1942  than  last 
year  because  of  the  prospective  stronger  demand  for  all  meats. 


HOG  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Hog  production  this  year  is  the  largest  on  record.  Ceilings  have  been 
placed  on  prices  of  pork  products.  Lend-lease  purchases  of  pork  and 
lard  have  been  increased  sharply.   What  do  these  facts  mean  in  terms  of 
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Per  Capita  Production  and  Consumption  of  Pork  and  Lard,  U.S.,  1936-1942 
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Table  1. — Size  of  Pig  Crops  and  Hog  Slaughter,  1936  to  1942 

Million  head 


War  beginning 

Pig  crop 

Calendar  year 

Number  of 

hogs 
slaughtered 

October  1 

Fall 

Spring 

Total 

Average  U935  to  1937) 

1938 

23.8 
28.6 
33.7 
)0    1 
35.6 

41.1 
53.2 
49.6 
49.4 
62.0" 

64.9 
81.8 
83.3 
79.7 
97. 6» 

Average  (.1936  to  1938) 

1939 

1940 

57.5 
66.2 

1939.  .  . . 

77. ; 

1940. 

1941 

72\5 

1941 

1942 

85  to  87» 

•Expected.  The  expected  slaughter  of  85  to  87  million  head  is  larger  than  the  1942  goal  by  2  to 
4  million  head. 

price  prospects  and  domestic  consumption?  Some  indications  are  pre- 
sented to  help  in  understanding  the  hog  situation  in  1942. 

Hog  marketings  during  the  remainder  of  1942  will  reflect  the  size  of 
the  pig  crops  last  fall  and  this  spring.  The  fall  pig  crop  of  1941  totaled 
35.6  million  pigs.  18  percent  larger  than  the  1940  fall  crop.  It  was  the 
largest  fall  pig  crop  on  record,  being  50  percent  larger  than  the  average 
of  the  three  years,  1935  to  1937,  during  which  period  hog  production 
was  at  a  very  low  level.  The  number  of  pigs  farrowed  this  spring  is 
expected  to  total  about  62  million.  This  is  nearly  26  percent  larger  than 
the  number  farrowed  last  spring,  and  is  also  about  50  percent  larger  than 
the  average  of  the  three  years,  1936  to  1938. 

The  fall  crop  of  1941,  plus  the  spring  crop  of  1942,  wilLbe  about  17.9 
million  head  larger  than  the  preceding  spring  and  fall  crops  (Table  1).  This 
increase  will  be  large  enough  to  use  an  additional  325  million  bushels  of 
corn,  or  about  one-half  of  the  corn  carry-over  of  October  1,  1941. 

As  a  result  of  these  record  pig  crops,  we  can  expect  hog  marketings 
and  supplies  of  pork  and  lard  to  be  at  record  levels  during  the  rest  of  this 
year.  Production  goals  called  for  83  million  hogs  to  be  slaughtered  during 
1942,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  goal  will  be  exceeded  by  from  2  to  4 


Tabi  y.  1.    Total  and  Per  Capita  Production  of  Pork  and  Lard,  1936  to  1938 


Pork  production 

Lard  production 

i  alendai  ■ 

Total 
(billion  pounds) 

Per  capita 

(pounds) 

Total 
(billion  pounds) 

Per  capita 
(pounds) 

1936  to  1938)                 

7.4 
8.6 
9.9 
9.6 
11.2  to  115 

60.6 
65.8 
75.2 
72.0 
84.0 

1.6 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.7  to  2.8 

12  4 

1939 

1941                

indl  "I  pork  and  32  pounds  of  lard  per  hog  slaughtered. 
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Table  3. — Exports  of  Pork  and  Lard,  Purchases  by  the  Agricultural 

Marketing   Administration,   and   Hog  Equivalents  of 

Exports  and  Purchases,  1936  to  1942 


Purchases  by 

Estimated  hog  equivalent3 

Calendar 
year 

(Million  pounds) 

A.M. A. 
(Million  pounds) 

Exports 
(Million  head) 

Purchases 
(Million  head) 

,Pork 

Lard 

Pork 

Lard 

Pork 

Lard 

Pork 

Lard 

Average  (1936  to  1938) 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

75.6 
129.5 
93.9 

247. 0b 

151.2 
277.3 
201.3 
430 . Ob 

473.0 
1   960.0' 

326.2 
850.0' 

.6 
1.0 

.7 
1.9 

4.5 
8.7 
6.3 
13.4 

3^6 
14.8 

10^2 
26.5 

"Estimates  based  on  132  pounds  of  pork  and  32  pounds  of  lard  produced  per  hog. 

bEstimates  based  on  January  to  September  figures. 

'Estimated  as  follows:  Actual  purchases,  January  to  March;  plus  40  percent  of  estimated  federally 
inspected  pork  and  66  percent  of  estimated  federally  inspected  lard,  April  to  September;  plus  20  percent 
of  estimated  federally  inspected  pork  and  33  percent  of  estimated  federally  inspected  lard,  October  to 
December. 


million  hogs.  Total  slaughter  will  thus  be  about  17  percent  greater  than 
in  1941.  Current  marketings  are  approximately  15  percent  greater  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1941.  In  terms  of  pork  production,  this  means  more 
than  11  billion  pounds,  or  about  84  pounds  per  person  (Table  2).  In 
1941,  per  capita  production  of  pork  was  72  pounds;  in  1940,  75  pounds; 
and  as  an  average  of  1936  to  1938,  about  61  pounds.  Lard  production  has 
also  reached  a  peak,  about  2.70  billion  pounds  or  20  pounds  per  capita. 
This  compares  with  a  per  capita  production  of  17.3  pounds  in  1941, 
17.4  in  1940,  and  12.4  pounds  as  an  average  for  the  period  1936  to  1938. 

Not  all  of  this  high  production  will  be  consumed  within  this  country. 
Part  of  this  increased  production  is  needed  to  ship  under  lend4ease 
arrangements  to  our  allies.  No  figures  on  exports  have  been  published 
since  September,  1941,  but  estimated  exports  for  1941  include  the  pork 
from  nearly  2  million  hogs,  and  the  lard  from  more  than  13  million  hogs 
(Table  3).  These  were  tremendous  increases  over  preceding  years. 

Purchases  of  pork  and  lard  for  lend4ease  purposes  are  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration.  Early  in  April  of  this  year,  this 
agency  "issued  a  request  to  packers  operating  under  federal  inspection 
to  offer  for  sale  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  least  two-fifths  of 
their  production  of  pork  cuts  and  canned  pork,  and  two-thirds  of  their 
production  of  lard."1  This  level  of  government  purchase  is  expected  to 
be  maintained  for  six  months.  Based  on  these  indications,  purchases  by 
the  Government  in  1942  may  include  the  pork  from  nearly  15  million 
hogs,  and  the  lard  from  26.5  million  hogs. 

'From  "The  Livestock  Situation,"  April,  1942. 
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Table  4. — Total  and  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Pork  and  Lard,  1936  to  1942 


Calendar  year 

Total  consumption 
(Billion  pounds) 

Per  capita  consumption 
(Pounds) 

Pork 

Lard 

Pork 

Lard 

Average  (1936  to  1938) 

7.3 
8.4 
9.6 
9.5 
9.2 

1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
1.8 

56.6 
64.4 
72.5 
71.4 
69.0 

10.9 

1939    

12.4 

1940 

14.7 

1941"                                       

14.5 

13.8 



'Preliminary. 

'Estimated  by  the  authors. 


Domestic  consumption  is  limited  by  the  amount  available  after  ex- 
ports are  deducted  from  production.  During  1940  and  1941,  consumption 
of  pork  and  lard  were  at  high  levels.  In  1940,  72.5  pounds  of  pork,  and 
in  1941,  71.4  pounds,  were  consumed  per  person  (Table  4).  In  1939,  per 
capita  consumption  was  about  1 1  percent  less  at  64.4  pounds ;  and  from 
1936  to  1938,  per  capita  consumption  was  about  22  percent  less  at  56.6 
pounds.  Per  capita  consumption  of  pork  in  1942  is  expected  to  be  about 
69  pounds. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  lard  was  also  low  from  1936  to  1938  at 
10.9  pounds.  It  reached  a  peak  of  14.7  pounds  in  1940,  and  14.5  pounds 
in  1941.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  lard  in  1942  will  be  about  12  to 
14  pounds  which  is  lower  than  the  1940  and  1941  levels,  but  higher  than 
the  previous  years. 

The  present  ceiling  on  prices  of  pork  products  allows  the  price  of 
hogs  to  be  about  $14.00  per  hundredweight.  With  low  packer  costs  on 
the  large  government  orders,  and  with  the  Government  paying  premiums 
for  the  processed  pork  products,  competition  for  hogs  will  be  keen.  High 
consumer  incomes  and  the  Government  purchases  will  maintain  pork  and 
lard  prices  near  their  ceiling  levels. 

The  record  production  of  hogs  and  the  high  prices  prevailing  will 
assure  a  large  farm  income  from  hogs.  Enormous  supplies  are  being  sent 
to  our  allies,  and  yet  supplies  available  for  domestic  consumption  will 
be  relatively  large.  p.  £.  Johnston  and  A.  H.  Harrington 


CORN-BELT  FARMERS  INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

11k-  splendid  response  of  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service 
cooperators  to  the  defense  program  request  of  April,  1941,  that  corn-belt 
fanners  ini  rease  their  production  of  pork,  milk,  and  eggs  is  shown  by  the 
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YEAR 
1940 

AMOUNT 
33.028  POUNDS                      '94C 

HOGS 

1941 

38.066  POUNDS 

1940 

18.812  POUNDS 

CATTLE 

1941 

20,  878  POUNDS 

1940 

1.  803  POUNOS 

SHEEP 

1941 

1.575   POUNDS 

1940 

44.427    POUNDS 

MILK 

1941 

47,  546    POUNOS 

1940 

1.068    DOZENS 

EGGS 

1941 

1,  2S5    DOZENS 

1940 

181. 1     TONS 

GRAIN 

1941 

217.7   TONS 

PERCENT  Of 
1940 


115 


87 


107 


118 


120 


Production  per  Farm  of  Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Milk,  Eggs  and  Grain  on  Farm 

Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  Farms.    (635  Farms  in  1940 

and  600  of  the  Same  Farms  in  1941.) 


increased  production  of  these  products  in  1941  over  that  on  these  same 
farms  in  1940.1  Parts  of  the  increases  on  these  farms  were  due  to  the 
superior  management  of  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  co- 
operators.  Weather  conditions  also  were  more  favorable  for  crop  produc- 
tion in  1941  than  in  1940,  and  part  of  the  increased  production  of  live- 
stock products  was  due  to  the  farmers'  response  to  higher  prices. 

Hogs.  The  1941  average  production  of  38,066  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  hogs  per  farm  was  5,038  pounds,  15  percent  more  than  the  average 
production  of  33,028  pounds  in  1940  (Table  1  and  Fig.  1).  A  33-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  fall  pigs  raised  per  farm  in  1941  over  the 
number  raised  in  1940  accounted  for  much  of  the  increased  weight  of 
pork  produced  (Table  2).  An  increase  from  6.2  to  6.5  pigs  weaned  per 
litter  in  both  spring  and  fall  litters  and  an  increase  of  5  pounds  per  head 
in  the  weight  of  all  hogs  marketed  accounted  for  some  of  the  average 
farm  increase  of  5,038  pounds  of  pork  produced. 

Cattle  and  sheep.   The  average  production  of  live  weight  of  cattle 

'The  data  used  in  this  article  were  taken  from  records  kept  by  635  cooperators 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in  1940  and  by  600  of  the  same 
cooperators  in   1941.    The   farms  are   located   in  22  counties   in   north-central  and 

western   Illinois. 
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Table  1— Production  of  Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Milk,  Eggs,  and  Grain  on  Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  Farms  in  1940  and  1941 


Product 


Average  amounts  produced 
per  farm 


Increase  per  farm  in 
1941  over  1940 


Amount 


Percentage 


HogS,  pounds 

Cattle,  pounds  . 

Sheep,  pounds 

All  livestock,  pounds 
Milk,  pounds 

■!'  >ZIT1S       

(ir.iin.  tons 


33,028 
18,812 

1,803 
53,643 
44,427 

1  ,068 
181.1 


38,066 
20,878 

1,575 
60,519 
47,546 

1,255 
217.7 


5,038 
2,066 

228* 
6,876 
3,119 

187 
36.6 


•Decrease. 

was  18.812  pounds  on  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms 
in  1940,  and  20,878  pounds  in  1941.  This  represented  an  increase  of 
2,066  pounds,  or  11  percent,  per  farm. 

The  production  of  mutton  and  wool  decreased  from  1,803  pounds  per 
farm  in  1940  to  1,575  pounds  per  farm  in  1941.  This  amounted  to  a 
decrease  of  13  percent. 

Milk.  In  response  to  the  defense  program  request  for  greater  milk 
production  and  in  response  to  higher  prices  all  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement farms  on  which  records  were  kept  increased  their  production 
of  milk  and  milk  products  from  44,427  pounds  per  farm  in  1940  to  47,546 
pounds  in  1941.  While  milk  production  is  not  very  important  in  the  area 
in  which  these  farms  are  located,  there  was  a  7-percent  average  increase 
of  3,119  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  farm.  This  7-percent  increase  in 
milk  production  was  evidently  due  to  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 

-  milked  per  farm  and  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
per  cow. 

Eggs.    Egg  production  per  farm  was  increased  from  1,068  dozen  in 


i    Pork   Produced  per  Farm;    Average  Number  ok  Fall  Pi< 
Raised  peh  Farm;  Average  Number  of  Pigs  Raised  per  Litter,  Both  Spring 
ami  Fall;  ami  Average  Weight  of  Hogs  Sold,  in  1940  and  1941 


1940 

1041 

I ncreases 

Amount          Percentage 

Poundi                    duced 

J3.028 

47    7 
'.    ' 
249 

3X.066 
63  S 

6.5 
254 

5  038                      15 

Numb                               •! 

1  S   8                      33 

Numbei 
Weight  ■■■ 

.3                          5 
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Table  3. — Dozens  of  Eggs  Produced  per  Farm,  Average  Number  of  Hens  Kept 

Throughout  the  Year,  and  Average  Number  of  Eggs  Produced  per  Hen  on 

Farms  on  Which  Daily  Egg-Production  Records  Were  Kept  in  1940  and  1941 


Item 

1940 

1941 

Increases 

Amount 

Percentage 

Dozens  of  eggs  produced 

Average  number  of  hens  per  flock 

Average  number  of  eggs  per  hen 

1,677 
148 
136 

1,930 
162 

143 

253 

14 

7 

15 
9 

5 

1940  to  1,255  dozen  in  1941  on  all  farms  on  which  records  were  kept. 
This  increase  of  187  dozen  eggs  per  farm  meant  that  production  had  been 
stepped  up  18  percent.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  eggs  on  about 
250  farms  on  which  complete  daily  egg-production  records  were  kept  was 
15  percent  (Table  3).  The  increase  on  the  latter  farms  was  evidently 
due  to  an  increase  of  9  percent  in  the  average  number  of  hens  kept  and 
an  increase  of  5  percent  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen. 

Grain.  The  20-percent  increase  in  the  tons  of  grain  produced  per 
farm  in  1941  over  1940  was  largely  due  to  1941  weather  conditions  which 
favored  the  growth  of  corn  and  soybeans.  Yields  per  acre  for  the  years 
of  1940  and  1941  were:  corn,  56.1  and  73.3;  oats,  61.4  and  48.8;  wheat, 
27.8  and  22.6;  soybeans,  21.6  and  26.8.  The  total  tons  of  grain  produced 
per  farm  were  181.1  in  1940  and  217.7  in  1941  (Table  4).  While  most 
of  the  increased  yields  of  grain  in  1941  were  doubtless  due  to  favorable 
weather  conditions  as  far  as  corn  and  soybeans  were  concerned,  some  of 
the  increase,  especially  that  in  corn,  was  evidently  a  result  of  the  fact 


Table  4. — Tons  of  Grain  Produced  per  Farm  in  1940  and  1941  and 

Acreages  of  Legumes  Grown  and  Amounts  of  Livestock  Fed 

During  the  Two  Preceding  Years 


Item 

1940 

1941 

Increases 

Amount 

Percentage 

Tons  of  grain  produced 

Average  number  of  acres  of  legumes  grown 
per  100  acres  of  tillable  land  during  two 

181.1 

21.3 
48,728 

217.7 

25.8 
52,662 

36.6 

4.5 
3,934 

20 

21 

Average  weight  of  livestock  produced  during 

8 

"The  legumes  included  were  alfalfa,  sweet,  red,  alsike,  and  mammoth  clover  which  occupied  the  land 
during  the  crop  season  and  sweet  clover  plowed  under  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
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that  more  soil-building  legumes  were  grown  in  1939  and  1940  than  in 

1938  and  1939. 

Alfalfa,  sweet,  red,  alsike,  and  mammoth  clover,  or  sweet  clover 
which  was  plowed  under  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  occupied  an  average 
of  21.3  acres  of  each  100  acres  of  tillable  land  during  1938  and  1939. 
These  legumes  exerted  a  definite  influence  on  the  crop  yields  in  1940. 
The  same  legumes  occupied  an  average  of  25.8  acres  of  each  100  acres  of 
tillable  land  in  1939  and  1940  and  affected  the  yields  in  1941.  Thus,  21 
percent  more  grain  crops  were  grown  in  1941  than  in  1940  on  land  which 
had  received  the  benefits  of  soil-building  legumes  during  the  two  preced- 
ing years.  The  larger  yields  of  grain  grown  in  1941  over  that  of  1940 
were  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  8  percent  more  livestock  produced  in 

1939  and  1940  than  in  1938  and  1939.    It  is  probable  that  high-yielding 
and  well-adapted  seeds  were  used  more  in  1941  than  in  1940. 

It  is  evident  from  this  study  of  the  1940  and  1941  farm  records  that 
these  corn-belt  farmers,  by  adopting  more  efficient  crop-  and  livestock- 
production  practices,  were  able  to  accomplish  the  increased  production 
of  farm  products  which  defense  officials  had  requested  for  1941. 

M.  L.  Mosher 


DEVELOPMENTS   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  ILLINOIS  GRAIN 

Some  special  problems  now  facing  fanners  and  the  grain  trade  in  the 
transporting  of  Illinois  grain  crops  are:  (1)  increasing  difficulty  in  motor 
transportation;  (2)  congestion  of  storage  space  in  elevators,  caused  by 
huge  wheal  carryovers,  which  may  make  necessary  a  "permit"  system  for 
moving  grain  to  primary  markets  in  order  to  prevent  tying  up  of  freight 
■  .us  for  lack  of  a  place  to  unload  them;  (3)  diversion  of  shipping  used 
for  handling  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  iron  ore  trade.  The  second 
development  will  make  more  farm  storage  necessary.  The  shorter  crop 
<»f  wheat  in  1942  in  Illinois,  together  with  the  likelihood  of  a  strong  mill 
demand  for  soft  wheat  will  tend  to  lessen  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem  in  Illinois.  I  hit  the  farm  storage  problem  may  become  particularly 
acute  ne\t  fall  when  the  larger  crop  of  soybeans  is  marketed.  Likewise. 
shortage  of  elevator  space  in  our  terminal  markets,  and  the  slower 
movement  because  of  the  reduction  in  lake  shipping  will  likely  cause  cash 
to  s.li  .it  sharp  discounts  in  these  markets,  as  has  been  the  case  at 
times  during  the  past  year.  This  situation  also  makes  adequate  farm 
Storage  desirable. 
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However,  the  development  most  likely  to  cause  difficulty  will  be  the 
growing  shortage  of  truck  transportation.  Trucks  hauling  farm  products 
are  now  given  favorable  rationing  for  tires  and  tubes.  But  the  tightness 
of  the  rubber  situation  in  view  of  the  large  needs  for  military  uses  and 
the  practical  inability  to  get  significantly  large  supplies  of  new  rubber 
will  make  it  necessary  to  put  into  use  measures  for  economizing  in  the 
use  of  trucks.  Also,  replacements  of  new  trucks  will  be  much  less  than 
normal.  It  is  likely  that  farm  communities  may  shortly  face  some  such 
questions  as  these:  How  can  a  25  percent  reduction  be  effected  in  the  use 
of  truck  transportation?  Can  this  be  done  and  still  get  crops  and  supplies 
moved  ? 

The  use  of  trucks  in  hauling  grain  cannot,  of  course,  be  considered 
independent  of  other  uses.  Trucks  hauling  grain  may  also  haul  livestock, 
limestone,  feedstuffs,  and  other  farm  supplies.  All  such  hauling  may  be 
classified  into  three  classes  in  the  order  of  essentialness:  (1)  strictly 
local  assembling  to  rail  shipping  points,  or  to  local  consuming  markets,  or 
hauling  of  supplies.  To  substitute  horse-drawn  equipment  would  greatly 
increase  the  human  labor  required  in  marketing;  (2)  concentration  point 
assembling  for  shipment  by  rail  or  for  processing,  or  hauls  to  more  re- 
mote consuming  areas.  This  might  include  hauls  up  to  50  or  60  miles, 
and  would  include  some  hauling  into  central  markets;  (3)  longer-range 
hauling  to  central  markets,  or  to  remote  consuming  centers.  The  latter 
can  be  most  readily  replaced  because  railroads  are  available  for  such 
hauling.  If  any  substantial  economies  are  to  be  effected  in  truck  mileage, 
it  must  be  in  connection  with  these  longer  hauls.  For  example,  5,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  soybeans  were  delivered  to  Chicago  elevators  by 
truck  in  1941.  If  the  average  distance  was  50  miles,  this  would  be  equiva- 
lent in  truck  use  to  the  hauling  of  62.5  million  bushels  of  grain  into  local 
elevators  for  an  average  distance  of  four  miles. 

The  bulk  of  the  grain  marketed  in  Illinois  involves  hauling  of  the 
Class  1  type'  as  described  above.  Hauls  to  elevators  on  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  to  consuming  (feed- 
ing) areas,  to  local  soybean  mills,  may  be  included  in  Class  2.  Some 
hauling  to  St.  Louis,  to  markets  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  more  remote 
feeding  areas  (usually  as  back-hauls),  may  be  put  in  Class  3. 

Only  approximations  can  be  made  of  the  quantities  of  grain  hauled 
different  distances.  The  following  figures  are  only  rough  estimates, 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  mileage  involved  in  different  categories. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  270  bushels  of  grain  and  soybeans 
were  marketed  from  Illinois  farms  in  1941. 
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Average  Bushel  Truck 

Bushels        distance  miles  miles 

Class  3  hauls:                                                     (million)        (miles)  (million)  (million)1 
(a)  To  feeding  areas,  St.   Louis  and  Ohio 

River  markets 1                 150  150  .75 

Class  2  itauls: 

(a)  Toelevatorson  Illinoisand  Mississippi 

Rivers2 25  25  625  3.125 

(b)  To  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 

primary  markets3 4  50  200  1.0 

(c)  To  local  mills,  chiefly  soybeans 2  30  60  .3 

(d)  To  feeding  areas  other  than  local 15  50  750  3.75 

Total 8.175 

Class  1  hauls: 

(a)  Local  deliveries  by  farmers'  wagons, 

cars,  and  trailers 10 

(b)  Direct  sales  to  farmers  in  community 

(seed  and  feed) 5  4  20  0.1 

(c)  To  elevators  by  trucks 200  4  800  4.0 

'Assuming  average  size  of  load  of  200  bushels.  On  longer  hauls  (Class  2  and  3),  loads 
would  be  heavier,  but  the  wear  on  tires  would  be  greater  per  truck  mile.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  back-hauls  which  would  be  most  important  in  connection  with  Class  3,  2b  and  2c. 

217,697,000  million  bushels  were  received  at  Chicago  via  Illinois  waterways  in  1941.  This 
came  chiefly  from  Illinois  River  ports  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Additional  grain  moved  south 
from  the   lower   Illinois   River   and   from   Illinois   elevators   on   the    Mississippi   River. 

35, 000, 000  bushels  were  received  at  Chicago,  chiefly  from  Illinois  and  Indiana.  2,470,13b 
bushels  were  reported  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  as  received  by  "wagon  and 
truck"   in   that   market   in   1941. 


These  rough  estimates  suggest  that  roughly  twice  as  many  miles  of 
truck  use  are  involved  in  Class  2  and  3  hauling  of  approximately  47 
million  bushels  of  grain  as  in  hauling  200  million  bushels  to  local  elevators. 
Obviously,  if  substantial  reductions  are  to  be  made  in  the  use  of  trucks  in 
transporting  grain,  they  must  come  in  connection  with  the  longer  hauls. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  setting  a  maximum  distance  which  grain 
could  be  hauled  by  truck.  Such  a  rule  would  increase  the  cost  of  grain 
in  some  deficit  areas,  and  also  lower  the  price  received  in  some  surplus 
areas  where  a  large  truck  outlet  has  been  developed,  in  situations  where 
local  freight  charges  exceed  truck  charges  or  combined  truck  and  barge 
costs.  However,  eliminating  the  longer  hauls  would  not  greatly  disturb 
the  markets  for  grain  in  most  parts  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Transportation  outlets  used  by  elevators.  To  determine  trends  in 
ibis  connection,  in  the  spring  of  1941  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a 
ted  sample  of  Illinois  elevators  asking  information  concerning  the 
transportation  methods  used  in  disposing  of  their  grain.  Replies  were 
ived  from  11  companies  or  about  50  percent  of  those  questioned. 
These  reported  handling  the  following  quantities  of  grain  during  their 
latest  fiscal  year,  in  mosl  cases  for  the  calendar  vear,  1940: 
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Total  Average 

Kind  of  grain  Companies     (bushels)  (bushels) 

Corn 44         10  635  000  242  000 

Wheat 30  1290  000  43  000 

Soybeans 43  1  328  000  31  000 

Oats 41  2   186  000  53  000 

A  summary  of  these  reports  is  shown  by  crop  reporting  districts  in 
Table  1. 


Table  1. — Distribution  of  Grain  Handled  by  44  Elevator  Companies,  Grouped 

by  Crop  Reporting  Districts  in  Last  Fiscal  Year, 

Chiefly  Calendar  Year,  1940 


Crop  reporting 
districts 


(1) 

Shipped  or 

stored  for 

C.C.C. 


(2) 


Shipped  by 
rail 


(3) 


Total  of 
1  and  2 


(4) 

Sold  to  local 

feeders  or 

used  in 

own  mill 


(S) 

Sold  to 

truckers  to 

go  away 


(6) 
Trucked  by 
elevator  to 
market  or 

river 
elevator 


A.  Corn 


1.   Northwest 

3.  Northeast 

4.  Western 

5.  Central 

6.  Eastern 

4a.  West  Southwestern 
6a.   East  Southeastern. 

7.  Southwestern 


(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

16 

42 

58 

26 

6 

10 

8 

60 

68 

14 

0 

18 

30 

50 

80 

9 

1 

10 

16 

72 

88 

5 

6 

1 

18 

68 

86 

2 

4 

8 

9 

37 

46 

39 

9 

6 

0 

43 

43 

7 

50 

0 

0 

5 

5 

95 

0 

0 

B.  Oats 


1 .   Northwest 

50 

45 

5 

0 

3.  Northeast 

80 

18 

0 

2 

4.  Western 

39 

54 

7 

0 

5.  Central 

76 

21 

3 

0 

6.   Eastern 

90 

1 

9 

0 

4a.  West  Southwestern. .  . 

0 

10 

90 

0 

6a.  East  Southeastern. .  .  . 

6 

84 

10 

0 

7.  Southwestern 

0 

100 

0 

0 

C.   Soybeans 


1.   Northwest 

3.  Northeast 

4.  Western 

5.  Central 

6.  Eastern 

4a.  West  Southwestern 
6a.   East  Southeastern. 

7.  Southwestern ...... 


D.  Wheat 


1.  Northwest 

45 

30 

75 

25 

0 

0 

0 

17 

72 

100 

78 
28 

100 
95 
100 

0 

5 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

5.  Central 

0 

6.   Eastern 

20 

80 

100 

0 

0 

0 

4a.   West  Southwestern.  .  . 

55 

43 

98 

2 

0 

0 

6a.   East  Southeastern. .  .  . 

0 

98 

98 

2 

0 

0 

7.   Southwestern 

0 

95 

95 

2 

0 

3 
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Corn.  It  is  believed  that  the  sum  of  items  (1)  corn  handled  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  (2)  corn  shipped  by  rail,  measures  the 
rail  business.  These  two  classifications  included  from  80  to  86  percent  of 
the  corn  handled  in  districts  4,  5,  and  6  which  include  most  of  the  heavy 
corn  marketing  counties.  To  the  north  and  south  the  proportion  shipped 
by  rail  or  handled  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  somewhat  less. 

The  percentages  sold  to  local  feeders  or  ground  for  feed  by  the 
elevators  were  highest  in  the  northern,  southern,  and  western  parts  of 
the  state  where  there  is  more  livestock  in  relation  to  feed  supplies.  The 
sales  of  corn  to  truckers  varied  from  zero  in  the  northeast  district  to 
50  percent  in  the  east  southeastern.  Outside  of  the  southern  third  of  the 
state,  the  highest  percentage  so  sold  was  six  percent.  Such  sales  were 
reported  chiefly  by  elevators  on  the  northern,  southern,  or  eastern  edges 
of  the  cash  corn  area.  Trucking  by  elevators  was  most  common  in  the 
northeastern  district  (18  percent),  northwestern  (10  percent),  western 
(  10  percent)  and  eastern  (8  percent).  This  largely  represented  sales  to 
elevators  along  the  Illinois  River  which  shipped  the  grain  by  barge,  largely 
to  Chicago.  Thus  in  1940  the  railroad  was  the  most  common  method  of 
moving  Illinois  corn  to  market  with  local  sales  important  in  the  livestock 
areas,  with  trucking  to  market  (river)  common  along  the  Illinois  River, 
and  sales  to  truckers  common  on  the  borders — particularly  the  southern 
and  eastern — of  the  surplus  corn-producing  area. 

Oats.  A  smaller  percentage  of  the  oats  were  shipped  by  rail  for  the 
state  as  a  whole,  but  this  was  the  chief  outlet  for  the  eastern  (90  percent), 
northeastern  (80  percent)  and  central  (79  percent)  districts.  In  several 
districts  nearly  50  percent  or  more  were  sold  locally  or  ground  for  feed. 
Saks  to  truckers  were  more  important  than  for  corn,  and  were  fairly  im- 
portant in  all  districts  except  in  the  northeastern.  Trucking  by  elevators 
was  less  common  than  for  corn,  reflecting  the  smaller  movement  of  oats 
by  the  Illinois  River. 

Soybeans.  Practically  all  the  soybeans  were  shipped  by  rail,  re- 
flecting kss  barge  transport  of  soybeans  and  the  fact  that  soybean 
products  arc  largely  reshipped  from  mills  on  reshipping  rates.  In  outlying 
anas,  a  larger  percentage  was  disposed  of  locally  than  elsewhere.  Very 
few  were  sold  to  truckers.  In  most  areas  some  beans  were  trucked  to 
market  by  the  elevators,  reflecting  chiefly  deliveries  to  mills  in  exchange 
i  iyjbean  meal. 

Wheat.  Practically  all  of  the  wheal  was  handled  by  rail  for  the 
Commodity  Credil  Corporation.  A  little  was  sold  locally  for  feed  either 
whole  or  ground.    Practically  none  was  sold  to  truckers. 

Destinations  of  grain  sold  to  truckers.   In  the  northwest  part  of  the 
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Table  2. — Manager's  Estimate  of  Percentages  of  Grain  Bought  by  Elevators 

from  Outside  Its  Regular  Territory  and  of  Different  Kinds  of  Grain 

Bought  Directly  from  Farms  by  Truckers  of  Crop  Reporting 

Districts,  Chiefly  for  Calendar  Year,  1940 


Crop  reporting 

Outside  own 
territory 

By  trucks  from  farms 

districts 

Corn 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

1 .   Northwest 

3.   Northeast 

(percent) 
1 
1 
4 

1 
4 
5 
5 

(percent) 
11 
1 
2 
4 
3 
8 
4 

(percent) 

1 

2 

3 
12 

2 
14 

2 

(percent) 
13 
1 
0 
4 
0 
8 
2 

(percent) 
0 
0 
0 

5.  Central 

6.  Eastern 

0 
0 

7 

5 

state,  the  principal  destination  reported  for  grain  sold  to  truckers  was 
Wisconsin ;  in  western  Illinois,  the  most  common  destinations  were 
Missouri  and  southern  states ;  in  central  Illinois,  it  was  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, the  southeastern  states,  and  East  St.  Louis ;  in  eastern  and 
east  southeastern  Illinois,  most  common  destinations  were  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  with  Michigan,  Ohio,  southern  Illinois  and  Tennessee  taking 
smaller  quantities ;  in  west  southwestern  Illinois,  St.  Louis  and  the 
southern  states  were  mentioned  for  corn  and  oats  and  St.  Louis  and 
Springfield  for  soybeans.  The  movement  of  grain  in  1940  by  truck  was 
therefore  chiefly  to  the  East  and  South,  reflecting  shortages  of  feed 
supplies  in  those  areas. 

Purchases  by  elevator  outside  of  regular  buying  territory.  In  some 
areas  this  averaged  up  to  4  or  5  percent  (Table  2).  Such  purchases 
involve  more  hauling  than  is  necessary  to  get  grain  to  a  loading  port. 

Purchases  by  truckers  direct  from  farmers.  Purchases  by  truckers 
direct  from  farmers  were  estimated  by  most  of  the  reporting  elevators 
(Table  2).  This  practice  was  most  common  in  the  west  southwestern 
area,  south  from  St.  Louis,  varying  from  7  to  14  percent  for  different 
grains  in  that  area.  It  was  least  important  in  northeastern,  western,  and 
eastern  Illinois.  Opinion  was  about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  sales 
by  farmers  to  truckers  were  increasing  or  decreasing  but  more  were  of 
the  opinion  that  sales  by  elevators  to  truckers  were  decreasing  than 
that  they  wrere  increasing. 

Trends  in  outlets.  This  situation  is  not  static  but  changes  in  re- 
sponse to  various  situations:  location  of  deficit  areas,  etc.  The  following 
factors  may  affect  the  situation: 

1.  Since  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  tends  to  move  its  hold- 
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ings  of  corn  by  rail  except  for  sales  to  farmers  for  feeding,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  influences  the 
method  of  transportation.  With  higher  prices,  fewer  defaults  on  corn 
loans  by  farmers,  rapid  sales  of  its  stock,  the  Corporation  will  become  less 
important  in  the  corn  trade  in  the  next  year  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
two.    However,  the  reverse  will  be  true  of  wheat. 

2.  With  better  crops  and  larger  stocks  of  feed  grain  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  in  1941  than  in  1940,  the  movement  by  truck  in  that  direction  would 
be  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1940-41.  However,  in  view  of  their 
heavy  feeding  of  hogs  and  local  areas  of  short  production,  some  move- 
ment has  continued,  particularly  from  Iroquois  and  Vermilion  Counties 
in  eastern  Illinois. 

3.  Absence  of  export  demand  tends  to  restrict  movements  by  the  truck 
and  river  barge  routes,  particularly  for  shipment  to  the  South. 

4.  The  movement  of  grain  by  truck  and  river  barge  into  the  South  for 
local  consumption  will  likely  increase. 

5.  The  transportation  of  soybeans  to  local  mills  and  exchange  for 
soybean  meal  will  probably  increase,  and  this  in  turn  will  increase  truck 
deliveries  of  soybeans  at  mills. 

6.  In  spite  of  these  trends,  the  railroads  will  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal methods  of  transportation  for  grain  and  soybeans.  Increasing 
difficulty  in  truck  operation  would  cause  even  more  to  move  by  rail.  Any 
restrictions  on  longer  hauls  would  likewise  increase  the  importance  of 
rail  transportation.  L    T.  Norton 

CHANGES  IN  RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  ILLINOIS  1930  TO  1940 

Voluntary  groups  form  an  important  part  of  life  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. They  are  not  static — they  increase  and  decrease  in  numbers, 
kinds,  and  membership.  Knowledge  of  these  changes  is  of  value  to  rural 
leaders  and  to  rural  people  in  general  in  helping  make  their  own  organi- 
zations  of  as  much  value  as  possible  under  constantly  changing  conditions. 

A  study  was  made  of  numbers,  kinds,  and  memberships  of  all  groups 
in  .^22  localities  in  61  counties  in  1930.  A  similar  study  was  made  in  1940 
of  all  groups  in  592  localities  in  96  counties  of  the  state;  33  localities 
Studied  in  I *>30  were  identical  with  those  studied  in  1940. 

<  rroups  recorded  included  farm  bureau  units,  farmers'  unions,  com- 
munity clubs,  community  units,  home  bureau  units,  horticultural  clubs, 
boy  and  girl  scouts,  4-H  clubs,  music  clubs,  sewing  clubs,  garden  clubs. 
various    types    of    cooperatives,    churches    and    church    clubs,    fraternal 
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societies,  including  granges,  and  social  clubs.  Localities  were  denned,  for 
purposes  of  the  study,  as  townships  or  precincts ;  all  groups  holding 
meetings  within  the  locality  were  listed. 

The  number  of  groups  listed  in  all  localities  increased  by  almost  two- 
thirds  (60.2  percent)  from  1930  to  1940;  the  average  number  of  groups 
per  locality  increased  from  12.3  in  1930  to  19.7  in  1940.  In  the  33  identi- 
cal localities  there  was  a  30  percent  increase,  from  an  average  of  16.6 
groups  per  locality  in  1930  to  21.5  in  1940.  Data  were  secured  in  the  592 
localities  on  a  total  of  11,658  groups  in  1940;  there  were  3,963  groups 
reported  in  the  322  localities  in  1930. 

The  groups  were  classified  as  educational,  religious,  economic,  and 
social.  All  classifications  increased  in  number  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
in  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940,  except  social  groups  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state  (comprising  Farming-Type  Areas  IV  and  V1).  Edu- 
cational groups  were  most  numerous  both  in  1930  and  in  1940,  making 
up  approximately  a  third  of  the  total  in  1930  and  increasing  to  about 
two-fifths  of  the  total  in  1940.  Religious  groups  made  up  a  third  of  the 
total  in  1930,  but  declined  to  somewhat  over  one-fourth  (27  percent)  in 
1940.  Economic  groups  increased  from  one-eighth  of  the  total  in  1930 
to  one-fifth  in  1940.  Social  groups  declined  from  one-fifth  of  the  total 
in  1930  to  about  one-sixth  in  1940.  In  identical  localities  educational 
groups  actually  increased  37  percent;  economic,  72  percent;  and  religious, 
23  percent;  whereas  social  groups  declined  1.8  percent  in  total  numbers. 

Young  people's  groups  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  educational 
type  of  group  in  1940,  there  being  an  average  of  2.7  such  groups  per 
locality.  Most  of  these  were  4-H  clubs.  They  increased  85  percent  from 
an  average  of  1.3  groups  per  locality  in  1930. 

Adult  vocational  groups — such  as  farm  bureau  units,  home  bureau 
units,  garden  clubs,  and  household  science  clubs — ranked  second  in  num- 
ber increasing  from  1.6  per  locality  in  1930  to  2.5  per  locality  in  1940. 
Farm  bureau  units  and  home  bureau  units  increased  in  number  from 
1930  to  1940  in  identical  localities ;  household  science  clubs,  garden  clubs, 
economic  clubs,  sewing  clubs,  and  farmers'  union  locals  decreased. 

Though  the  community  type  of  educational  groups,  such  as  community 
units,  were  not  as  numerous  as  young  people's  or  adult  avocational  groups, 
they  increased  in  number  more  than  four  times — more  than  any  other 
type.  They  averaged  only  .5  percent  per  locality  in  1930  and  they  in- 
creased to  1.8  in  1940.    Parent-teacher  associations  were  most  numerous, 

"According  to  the  division  made  in  1929.  See  "Proposed  Plan  Looking  Toward 
Adjustments  in  the  Agriculture  of  Illinois."  By  H.  W.  Mumford,  Cir.  340,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1929,  p.  5. 
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but  in  identical  localities  community  clubs  and  community  units  increased 
must   in  number. 

Avocational  groups — such  as  music  clubs,  bands,  and  choral  societies — 
increased  from  .6  to  1.7  per  locality.  However,  in  identical  localities  there 
was  an  actual  decline  in  the  number  of  drama  groups. 

Religious  groups  increased  30  percent  in  number  from  1930  to  1940. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  church  clubs  (they  tripled  in  number) 
though  they  were  fewest  in  number  (only  .6  percent  per  locality  in  1940). 
Sunday  schools  increased  37  percent,  from  1.8  to  2.5  groups  per  locality 
in  the  decade ;  and  church  congregations  increased  8.7  percent,  from 
2.07  to  2.25  groups  per  locality  during  the  decade.  The  largest  increase 
in  religious  groups  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  where  there 
was  a  38  percent  increase  in  number  of  religious  groups,  chiefly  church 
clubs  and  congregations,  though  the  western  section  also  reported  a  36 
percent  increase,  chiefly  church  clubs  and  Sunday  schools. 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  social  groups  active  in  Illinois  in  1940  were 
fraternal  in  nature.  These  included  lodges,  granges,  and  American  Legion 
groups.  They  increased  from  1.8  to  2  groups  per  locality  in  the  decade. 
The  greatest  increase  in  numbers  in  identical  localities  was  for  American 
Legion  Auxiliaries;  the  greatest  decrease — a  decrease  of  about  one- 
third — was  for  lodges,  though  they  remained  most  numerous  among  social 
groups  even  in  1940. 

Significant  increases  in  economic  groups  were  among  noncommer- 
cial— threshing  and  spraying  rings — and  among  buying  cooperatives.  The 
noncommercial  cooperatives  more  than  doubled  in  number  in  the 
ten  years.  The  most  numerous  and  largest  increase  was  in  threshing 
rings  which  in  many  areas  doubtless  took  the  form  of  neighborhood  use  of 
combines.  Dairy  herd  improvement  associations  also  increased  consider- 
ably in  number.  Community  telephone  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
dec  leased  in  number;  farmers  doubtless  felt  they  could  do  without  tele- 
pinnies  in  the  depression  period,  and  many  did  not  put  them  in  again 
when  prices  improved.  Buying  cooperatives  increased  from  but  .04 
cooperative  per  locality  in  1930  to  .54  cooperative  in  1940.  These  included 
such  groups  as  cooperative  electric  and  farm  supply  companies ;  many 
operate  on  a  county-wide  basis  and  hold  local  meetings  to  get  the  co- 
operative started  and  keep  the  members  informed. 

Selling  organizations  decreased  in  number.  The  most  drastic  decline 
ni  number  of  selling  cooperatives  was  among  insurance  and  livestock 
marketing  associations.  The  decrease  occurred  in  all  except  the  southern 
section. 
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Most  of  the  groups  served  both  farm  and  town  people,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  of  this  type  decreased  during  the  decade  from  about 
60  percent  to  50  percent.  The  groups,  made  up  chiefly  of  farm  people, 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  total  from  32  percent  to  38  percent  in  the 
ten  years;  those  made  up  chiefly  of  town  people  in  which  farm  people 
took  some  part  increased  from  8.5  percent  to  11  percent  from  1930  to 
1940.  The  greatest  proportional  increase  in  chiefly  farmer-member  and 
chiefly  town-member  groups  took  part  in  northern  Illinois.  This  would 
indicate  that  town  and  country  cooperation  was  on  the  wane  especially 
in  areas  with  large  metropolitan  centers. 

Though  most  groups  were  locals  of  some  county,  state,  or  national 
organizational  system,  this  type  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  groups — from  70.8  percent  in  1930  to  60.4  percent  in  1940; 
whereas  the  local  independent  groups  increased  proportionally  during  the 
decade.  The  greatest  increases  in  local  independent  groups,  as  shown 
by  figures  in  identical  localities,  were  in  noncommercial  cooperation,  com- 
munity units,  commercial  clubs,  and  bands.  Of  the  groups  affiliated  with 
county,  state,  and  national  organizations  in  1940,  44.5  percent  were 
religious,  36.8  percent  were  educational,  17  percent  were  social,  and  1.7 
percent  were  economic.  D.  E.  Lindstrom 
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1_12The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914=: 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  sFor  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly  price   releases,   State  Agricultural   Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 
month 


Base  period 

1929 

1930 

1931 

103: 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

193K           . 
1939 

1940    

1941 

1941  Apr. 
May 
June 
July.. 
Auk. 
Sept.. 
Oct. . . 
Nov. . 
Dec. 

1942  Jan... 

Api . . 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com-      Farm 
modifies1  products1 


1926 
95 
86 

73 
65 
66 

75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

83 
85 
87 
89 
90 
92 
92 
92 
94 
96 
97 
98 
98" 


1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

74 

76 

82 

86 

87 

91 

90 

91 

05 
100 
101 
103 
105" 


Illinois 
farm 
prices3 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

82 

83 

87 

91 

92 

99 

93 

93 

99 
104 
106 
108 
112" 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers* 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

80 
81 
83 
84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98" 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


U.S. 

in 
money6 


1924-29 
103 

83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

93 

97 

96 

98 
102 
110 
112 
112 
134 
132 
127 
126" 


Illinois 


In 
money6 


1924-29 
103 

87 

58 

43 

51 

55 

65      • 

82 

87 

81 

81 

90 
116 

100 
108 
105 
103 
111 
123 
161 
142 
162 
145 
133 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

125 
133 
126 
123 
129 
140 
179 
156 
176 
153 
140 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation* 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

122 
127 
130 
131 
135 
134 
134 
135 
139 
143 
147 


Factory 
payrolls1 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

135 
144 
152 
153 
158 
163 
167 
165 
170 
173 
178 
182" 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion10 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
155 

144 
154 
159 
160 
160 
161 
163 
166 
167 
171 
172 
17211 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products'1 

Calendar  year  average 

April 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1011) 

1941 

February 

March 

$    .75 

.52 

1.17 

.75 

1.70 

12.80 

11.30 

10.80 

90.00 

1 3 .  30 

5.60 

.34 

2.30 

.25 

.18 

.40 

1.65 

12.70 

1.25 

April 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

66 

1.94 

9    0  7 
8.57 
12.22 

11.27 

l  ' 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

,  16 

1 .  so 

1  < ,  88 

1.39 

$    ..S(. 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.51 

8.84 

8.52 

r,s   00 

9.63 

i    1  1 

.27 

i  (, ; 

.17 
.13 

in 
1     II 

.83 

$    .63 

.36 
.93 

.55 

1    24 

■>   '.; 

10.07 

Q.8S 

80 .  00 

11.10 

1.43 

13 

.22 
.IS 
.37 
1    07 
8    i') 
.82 

*    .61 

36 

.83 

..so 

1.08 

8.30 

9.90 

10.50 

71.011 

10.50 

!    9 

.33 

1     811 
,  10 
.  1(» 

.35 

1    .'ii 

8.30 

.80 

$    .74 

.53 

1.17 

.77 

1.80 

12.20 

11  .10 

11  .00 

100.00 

13.10 

S  .  30 

.34 

2.40 

.26 

.18 

,40 

1  .  35 

12.50 

1.25 

$    .76 

.52 

1.10 

.  78 

1  .73 

13.70 

11.90 

11.40 

100.00 

13.. SO 

6.00 

.36 

2.20 

.25 

.  10 

.41 

1    65 

13.00 

1.40 

1] 



'.  1 

','.1 

,1 

•    lb 

lb 
Wool,  lb 

oi  data  in  tables  see  previous  page 
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ADJUSTING  MILK  DISTRIBUTION  TO  MEET  A  TIRE  SHORTAGE 

Every  retail  distributor  in  the  United  States  is  faced  with  the  fact  that 
under  government  decree  there  will  be  no  more  tires  for  retail  deliveries 
until  further  notice.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that,  even  with  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber,  there  will  be  no  tires  for  retail  deliveries 
before  1944  or  1945.  This  raises  the  question:  What  should  be  clone  to 
adjust  retail  milk  distribution  to  meet  this  tire  shortage? 

The  two  main  alternatives  to  motor  truck  delivery  of  milk  to  homes 
are  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  stores  and  other  wholesale  outlets. 
Two  of  the  10  distributors,  for  example,  in  Champaign-Urbana,  have  a 
market-wide  distribution  with  horse-drawn  vehicles.  These  two  dealers 
have  no  acute  adjustment  problems,  and  assuming  that  they  can  materially 
increase  their  loads,  it  is  likely  that  most  Champaign-Urbana  consumers 
desiring  home-delivery  service  can  continue  to  receive  this  service  by 
paying  for  it. 

In  contrast  is  the  city  of  Kennewick,  Washington,  where  beginning 
April  1,  1942,  the  dairies  stopped  all  home  deliveries  of  milk  and  cream 
and  are  now  marketing  these  products  entirely  through  stores  and  milk- 
depots,  hotels,  and  restaurants.    It  is  probable  that  as  tires  wear  out. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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CENTS       PER      QUART 

1939 

2           4           6 

1941 

2       4       b       e 

MARCH       1942 
2          4           6           8 

LOUISVILLE 

KANSAS    CITY, MO 

CMICA&O 

ST     LOUIS 
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Fig.  1. — Home-Delivery  Costs  of  Distributing  Milk  to  Consumers  as  Measured 

by  Dealers'  Gross  Handling  Margins  in  24  Cities  with  Populations 

of  300,000  or  over,  1939,  1941,  and  March,  1942 


more  and  more  cities  and  villages  in  the  United  States  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  situation  similar  to  Kennewick.  With  this  situation  in  mind, 
what  can  be  done  effectively  to  serve  consumers  with  milk  and  cream  so 
as  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increase,  per  capita  consumption? 

Shifting  to  every-other-day  deliveries.  What  about  every-other- 
day  deliveries  as  a  means  of  eliminating  mileage,  conserving  tires,  and 
lowering  distribution  costs?  A  study  of  ten  routes  in  Ithaca,  New  York,1 
.showed  that  on  the  average,  (1)  20.5  miles  per  route,  or  41.5  percent, 
of  the  milage  could  be  eliminated  by  every-other-day  deliveries;  (2)  that 
about  one  of  every  four  routes  could  be  eliminated;  and  (3)  savings  of 
from  1  to  1 1/2  cents  per  quart  could  be  effected. 

These  facts  indicate  a  practical  way  (1)  of  conserving  tires  now  on 
trucks  used  in  retail  deliveries,  and  (2)  of  lowering  distribution  costs. 
For  each  60  days  that  tires  and  trucks  would  last  with  daily  deliveries, 
they  would  last  100  days  with  every-other-day  deliveries.  Use  of  every- 
other-day  deliveries  will  prolong  the  use  of  trucks  for  home  deliveries 
but  must  necessarily  be  considered  a  temporary  expedient  if  the  tire 
shortage  remains  acute  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Shifting  to  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Many  dealers  are  asking  them- 
selves todaj  :  Can  I  shift  my  home  deliveries  of  milk  to  horse-drawn 
•••■hi.]--'.     Whilr  this  i .Inn  won],]  be   feasible   for  a  limited  number  of 

rnell  University  Farm  Economics,  February,  1<>42,  pp,  32 15 -3246. 
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CITIES 


CENTS         PER        QUART 


LOUISVILLE 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

PITTSBURGH 

ROCHESTER 

MINNEAPOLIS 

BUFFALO 

MILWAUKEE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DENVER 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

SEATTLE 

24  CITY  AVERAGE 

ST.    LOUIS 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA 

HOUSTON 

NEW   ORLEANS 

CLEVELAND 

NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON 

DETROIT 

BALTIMORE 

LOS  ANGELES 


~ "■■■■.'  ■.'■■"■■■■M 


Fig.  2. — Costs  of  Distributing  Milk  to  Consumers  Through  Stores  as  Measured 

by  Dealers'  Gross  Handling  Margins  in  24  Cities  with  Populations 

of  300,000  or  over,  1939,  1941,  and  March,  1942 


dealers,  it  would  not  be  practical  for  most  dealers  in  the  country  because 
of  (1)  average  length  of  haul,  and  (2)  difficulties  of  securing  horses 
and  equipment. 

The  length  of  haul   for  the  home  delivery  of  milk  in  most  of  our 
larger  cities  has  materially  increased  during  the  past  15  years.    In  Chi- 


Table  1. — Costs  for  Distributing  Milk  to  Consumers  as  Measured  by  Dealers' 
Gross  Handling  Margins  in  83  Markets,  1929  to  March,  1942 

(Cents  per  quart) 


Size  of  cities 


Number  in 
group 


1929-1939 

average 


March 
1942 


A.  Distribution  of  milk  through  stores 


300,000  and  over . 
100,000  to  300,000 
Under  100,000..  .  . 

83-city  average .  .  . 


24 
26 
33 


4.97 
5.57 
5.47 


4.95 
5.92 
5.64 


5.45 
6.14 
5.84 


5.88 
6.08 
5.93 


6.01 
6.80 
6.56 


B.   Home  deliveries  of  milk 


300,000  and  over 

100,000  to  300,000 

24 
26 
33 

6.29 
6.47 
5.91 

6.20 

6.59 
6.60 
6.11 

6.40 

6.60 
6.64 
6.06 

6.40 

7.02 
6.86 
6.27 

6.67 

7.32 
7.42 

Under  100,000 

6.92 

83-city  average 

7.19 

_><«> 
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Table  2 — Costs  of  Distributing  Milk  to  Consumers  as  Measured  by  Dealers' 
Gross  Handi  ing  Margins  for  Cities  of  100,000  to  300,000,  1939  to  March,  1942a 

(Cents  per  quart) 


Home  delivery  margins 

Margins  for  store  sales 

1939 

1940 

1941 

March 
1942 

1939 

1940 

1941 

March 
1942 

8.25 
7.82 
7.62 
7.41 
7.17 
7.03 
6.94 
6.89 
6.84 
6.78 
6.76 
6.76 
6.58 
6.55 
6.40 
6.35 
6.28 
6.17 
6.10 
6.09 
6.08 
6.07 
5.94 
5.81 
5.72 
5.23 

6.60 

8.38 
7.82 
7.68 
7.34 
7.02 
6.39 
6.97 
6.70 
6.84 
6.91 
6.67 
6.76 
6.76 
6.57 
6.39 
6.11 
6.39 
5.83 
6.79 
6.12 
6.38 
6.07 
6.21 
5.68 
6.50 
5.31 

6.64 

8.37 
9.13 
8.01 
7.35 
7.36 
6.50 
7.14 
6.75 
6.93 
7.22 
6.93 
6.93 
6.89 
6.64 
6.87 
6.12 
6.58 
5.87 
6.88 
6.62 
6.48 
6.12 
6.31 
6.32 
6.80 
5.15 

6.86 

8.7 
9.8 
8.7 
8.6 
8.8 
6.2 
7.6 
7.2 
7.1 
8.5 
7.1 
7.1 
8.2 
7.3 
7.5 
6.2 
7.2 
6.8 
7.3 
7.2 
7.1 
6.8 
6.8 
6.9 
7.5 
4.6 

7.42 

7.25 
7.82 
7.62 
7.24 
6.17 
6.03 
5.94 
6.89 
5.84 
6.78 
5.84 
5.76 
5.24 
5.55 
5.40 
6.35 
5.28 
6.17 
6.10 
4.92 
5.08 
5.07 
4.86 
4.31 
5.64 
4.89 

5.92 

7.38 
7.82 
7.26 
7.34 
6.14 
5.37 
6.47 
6.70 
5.84 
6.91 
6.13 
5.76 
5.76 
6.57 
5.89 
6.11 
5.39 
5.25 
6.79 
5.12 
5.88 
6.07 
5.29 
4.68 
6.50 
5.31 

6.14 

7.37 
9.13 
7.84 
7.18 
6.36 
5.75 
6.14 
4.75 
5.93 
7.22 
5.93 
5.93 
5.47 
5.64 
5.87 
6.12 
5.58 
4.87 
6.88 
5.53 
5.23 
5.29 
5.31 
4.90 
6.80 
5.15 

6.08 

7   , 

9.8 

8.7 

8.6 

7.8 

St.  Paul    .                   

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

6.1 

South  Bend   

8.5 

6.1 

Hartford    

6.1 

8.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.2 

6.2 

5.8 

7.3 

Dallas 

6.2 

5.1 

5.8 

Omaha 

5.8 
6.9 

7.5 

4.6 
6.80 

•Data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Fluid  Milk  Reports  and  Trade  Association  Reports. 


cago,  for  example,  only  28  percent  of  milk  sales  were  home  deliveries  in 
1941  compared  with  85  percent  in  1929. 1  With  trucks,  the  longer  haul 
could  be  made  with  but  little  difficulty  though  at  a  higher  unit  cost. 
Under  present  conditions,  however,  unit  distribution  costs  with  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  in  most  areas  would  be  prohibitive  in  competition  with 
low-cost  store  distribution. 

Producer-distributors  distribute  a  large  proportion  of  milk  sold  in  the 
smaller  villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  In  Connecticut,  for 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  milk  for  home  deliveries  is 
distributed  by  producer-distributors.2  For  most  of  these  dairymen  the 
distance  from  their  farms  to  their  market  outlets  would  make  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  impractical. 

Principles  of  efficient  store  distribution.  Diversion  of  home  de- 
liveries of  milk  to  stores  and  milk  depots  probably  is  the  most  practical 
alternative  for  dealers  who  are  forced  to  shift  their  method  of  distribu- 

lIUinois  Farm  Economics,  January,  1942,  p.  197. 

'Estimate  of  an  economist  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
March,  1942. 
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Table  3. — Costs  of  Distributing  Milk  to  Consumers  as  Measured  by  Dealers' 

Gross  Handling  Margins  for  Cities  of  Less  Than  100,000, 

1939  to  March,  1942a 

(Cents  per  quart) 


Home  delivery  margins 


March 
1942 


Margins  for  store  sales 


March 
1942 


Winston-Salem.  . 

Lexington 

Pueblo 

Fresno 

Evansville 

Santa  Barbara .  . 

Altoona 

El  Paso 

Wheeling 

Kalamazoo 

Davenport 

Iowa  City 

Butte 

Lawrence 

Sioux  Falls 

Clarksburg 

Fort  Dodge 

Topeka 

Mason  City 

Sioux  City 

Nashua 

Colorado  Springs 

Kenosha 

Beloit 

Manchester 

Ottumwa 

Wausau 

Cumberland .... 

Lincoln 

Burlington 

Winona 

Lansing 

Madison 

33-city  average . . 

83-city  average. . 


8.38 

7.38 

7.18 

7.04 

6.92 

6.76 

6.67 

6.47 

6.38 

6.32 

6.31 

6.31 

6.29 

6.28 

6.27 

6.26 

6.06 

5.93 

5.85 

5.85 

5.84 

5.77 

.72 

.61 

.61 

.53 

.37 

.IS, 

.23 

.23 

5.23 

5.22 

5.    4 

6.11 

6.40 


8.40 
7.17 
7.43 
6.80 
6.53 
6.30 
6.76 
6.09 


6.37 
6.47 
6.18 
6.27 


5.93 
5.62 
5.52 
5.76 
5.27 
5.43 
5.16 
5.63 
4.88 
4.99 
5.34 
5.14 

6.06 

6.40 


5.58 
6.06 
5.46 

6.27 

6.67 


9.2 
7.4 
7.4 
7.5 
7.4 
6.4 
7.1 
7.3 
7.2 
6.8 
7.7 
6.9 
6.1 
7.2 
6.6 
7.0 
6.4 
6.7 
5.8 
6.2 
6.5 
7.7 
7.1 
6.8 
6.5 
6.9 
7.2 
7.9 
7.8 
5.7 
5.3 
6.8 
5.9 


8.38 
5.26 
6.18 
6.04 
6.92 
5.76 
6.67 


6.92 
7.19 


47 
38 
99 
31 
31 

26 

28 

27 

93 

06 

93 

35 

85 

84 

68 

72 

61 

61 

53 

37 

28 

4.73 

5.23 

5.23 

4.64 

5.14 

5.64 

5.53 


8.40 
5.93 
6.43 
5.80 
6.53 
5.30 
6.76 
5.36 
6.48 
5.44 
6.31 
5.94 
6.29 
6.48 
5.77 
6.26 
6.11 
5.82 
6.04 
5.26 
5.96 
5.93 
5.62 
5.52 
5.76 
5.27 
5.43 
5.16 
4.90 
4.88 
4.99 
5.34 
5.14 

5.84 

5.82 


6.51 
6.19 


.14 

.58 

.70 

.47 

.18 

.27 

.80 

.12 

.77 

.92 

6.10 

6.19 

5.43 

5.40 

5.24 

4.34 

4.66 

5.02 

5.58 

6.06 

5.46 

5.93 

5.96 


9.2 

5.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.4 
5.4 
7.1 
7.3 
7.2 
5.8 
7.7 
5.9 
6.1 
6.2 
6.6 
7.0 
6.4 
6.7 
5.8 
5.2 
6.5 
7.7 
7.1 
6.8 
6.5 
5.9 
7.2 
7.9 
6.8 
5.7 
5.3 
6.8 
5.9 

6.56 


aData  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Fluid  Milk  Reports  and  Trade  Association  Reports. 

tion  of  milk.  Since  it  is  probable  that  this  adjustment  will  be  effected  in 
most  cases  under  conditions  of  stiff  competition,  it  is  desirable  both  from 
a  public  viewpoint  and  from  an  industry  viewpoint  that  each  dealer  effect 
his  adjustment  to  wholesale  outlets  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 
Distribution  costs  vary  widely,  not  only  between  dealers  in  a  particular 
market1  but  also  between  different  markets.  For  example,  using  the 
dealers'  gross  handling  margin  as  a  measure  of  what  milk  distribution 
costs  consumers,  one  finds  that  in  March,  1942,  the  average  margin  for 
store  sales  ranged  from  3.6  cents  per  quart  for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  9.8 
cents  per  quart  for  Jacksonville,  Florida  (Fig.  2,  and  Tables  1  and  2). 
In  March,  1942,  the  store  margin  for  the  24  cities  with  over  300,000 


'Illinois  Farm  Economics,  November,  1940,  pp.  421-428. 
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Table  4. — Costs  of  Receiving,  Processing,  Bottling,  and  Delivery  of  Milk  to 
Stores,  Los  Angeles,  California,"  1938  to  1941 


Number  of  bottles. 


1941b  paper 
half  gal. 


1941  paper 
quarts 


1940 

paper 


1939 
paper 


3rd  quarter 
1938  glass 


Distribution  costs:    cents  per  quart 


Plant  costs 

Labor 

Depreciation  and  overhead . 

Shipping  expenses 

Office  expenses 

Selling  expenses 


Total  plant  costs 

Delivery  expenses 

Total  plant  and  delivery  costs. 


Paper  bottle  cost. 
Bottle  caps 


Total  per  bottle. 


.240 
.255 
.145 
.015 
.020 

.675 

.260 

.935 

.830 

1.765 


.247 
.287 
.118 
.024 
.030 

.706 

.260 

.966 

.794 

1.760 


.179 
.219 
.117 
.022 
.028 

.565 

.324 

.889 

.892 

1.781 


.251 
.311 
.172 
.025 
.034 

.793 

.382 

1.175 

.898 

2.073 


.390 
.469 
.338 
.032 
.036 

1.265 

.721 

1.986 

!o62 

2.048 


"Data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  R.  C.  Sneed,  president  of  the  Lucerne  Cream  and  Butter 
Company.     Of  the  total  units  included  in  the  above  computation,  98.2  percent  were  quarts. 

bIn  the  latter  part  of  1941,  all  milk  was  distributed  in  half-gallon  containers,  while  quart  containers 
were  used  during  the  first  part  of  the  year. 


people    averaged    6.01    cents,    or   2.4    cents    per    quart   above    that    for 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  what  factors  can  low  costs  of  store  distribution  be  attributed?  A 
review  of  certain  facts  indicates  that  low  handling  margins  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  are  the  result  of  efficient  processing  and  distribution  of 
milk.  In  1941,  costs  of  store  distribution  for  one  company  in  Los  Angeles 
averaged  1.76  cents  per  quart  (Table  4).  These  costs  were  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  lower  than  the  costs  of  this  same  company  in  Wash- 
ington. Efficiency  in  the  store  distribution  of  milk  as  shown  by  this  and 
other  studies1  is  directly  associated  with  the  following  practices: 

1 .  Exclusive  stops — only  one  dealer  per  store,  restaurant,  or  milk  depot. 

2.  A  large  volume  per  stop. 

3.  A  large  volume  per  route. 

4.  Giving  consumers  the  benefits  of  savings  from  large  volumes  in  a 
lower  price  for  milk. 

Actual  margins  for  a  large  volume  of  store  milk  in  Washington  were 
even  lower  than  those  shown  for  single  quarts  since  the  bulk  of  store  sales 
there  are  now  made  in  two-quart  containers  at  a  lower  price.  In  March, 
1942,  the  margin  for  milk  sold  in  two-quart  containers  in  Washington 

•Ibid. 
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averaged  3.1  cents  per  quart.  Deducting  one  cent  per  quart,  the  usual 
store  cost  for  handling  milk  gave  a  net  margin  of  2.1  cents  per  quart  for 
plant  costs  and  costs  for  delivering  milk  to  the  store.  This  was  ample  to 
cover  itemized  costs  shown  in  Table  4. 

Studies  of  handling  margins  in  83  city  markets  show  that  these  have 
increased  both  for  home  deliveries  and  for  store  sales  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  (Figs.  1  and  2,  and  Tables  1,  2  and  3).  In  March, 
1942,  home-delivery  margins  of  the  83  cities  averaged  .79  cent  per  quart 
above  those  for  1939.  Margins  for  store  sales  increased  .94  cent  per  quart 
during  the  same  period.  ■ 

The  country  is  now  at  war  and  conservation  of  tires  and  trucks  is 
absolutely  essential.  Undoubtedly,  a  greater  proportion  of  milk  will  be 
distributed  through  stores.  From  a  practical  viewpoint  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  all  markets  to  handle  store  milk  as  efficiently  as  it  is  being 
handled  in  Washington,  D.  C.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  costs  to 
consumers,  particularly  for  store  distribution  of  milk  are  too  high,  and 
can  be  reduced  as  much  as  2  to  3  cents  per  quart  through  use  of  more 
efficient  methods.  Hence  it  is  clearly  to  the  long-time  interest  of  con- 
sumers and  farmers,  as  well  as  from  the  emergency  viewpoint  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tire  situation,  that  dealers  in  the  United  States  adopt  more 
generally  the  methods  of  distribution  efficiency  now  being  used  by  only  a 
few  dealers.  R.  W.  Bartlett. 


HOW  TENURE,  DEBT  AND  SIZE  OF  BUSINESS  AFFECTED 

INCREASES  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION  FROM  1940 

TO  1941,  McHENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 

The  following  analysis  is  based  upon  the  level  of  milk  production  for 
96  identical  dairy  farms  and  operators  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  for 
the  calendar  years  1940  and  1941. 1 

From  1940  to  1941,  milk  production  increased  11.8  percent  for  the  96 
farms.  Total  milk  receipts  going  through  the  "Chicago  Pool"  increased  by 
11.9  percent2  during  the  same  period,  but  the  number  of  producers  send- 
ing milk  through  the  pool  increased  by  2.8  percent.2  On  a  per- farm  basis, 
the  increase  in  production  of  milk  for  the  96  farms  studied  averaged 
about  2.5  percent  higher  than  for  the  market  as  a  whole.    The  price  of 

'This  is  part  of  the  data  gathered  on  a  Farm  Credit  Survey  of  McHenry 
County  for  1940  and  1941.  Farms  survey  for  this  study  were  selected  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  farms  in  the  county. 

2Ratios  were  calculated  from  data  published  in  "Federal  Milk  Market  Adminis- 
trator Report,"  Volume  III,  Number  5,  April,  1942. 
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Table  1. — The  Average  Change  in  Milk  Production  per  Farm  from  1940  to  1941 
for  96  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  Dairy  Farms,  Grouped  by  Tenure 


Tenure 


Farms 


Dairy 
cows 


Produc- 
tion per 
cow* 


Dairy 
cows 


Produc- 
tion per 
cow* 


Increase  in 

production 

per  farm 


Owner-operators 

Part-owner  operators» . 
Total 


Cash  tenantsb 

Livestock  share  50-50%* 

Livestock  share  100%"*.. 

All  livestock  share 

All  tenants 


All  farms. 


No. 
34 

10 

44 

32 
14 

6 

20 
52 

96 


No. 
20.6 

22.6 
21.0 

20.4 

25.6 

34.0 
28.1 
23.4 

22.1 


lb. 
7  432 

7  258 
7  390 

7  331 

6  462 

7  293 

6  712 

7  092 

7  230 


No. 
20.7 

24.3 
21.5 

21.7 

27.7 

35.8 
30.2 
25.0 

23.4 


lb. 
7  663 

7  969 
7   730 

7   747 

6  952 

7  948 
7  262 
7  556 

7  637 


% 
3.6 

18.1 
7.1 

12.4 

16.4 

14.7 
16.3 
13.8 

11.8 


lb. 
5  525 

29  616 
11  005 

18  558 

27   143 

36  576 

30  705 
22  947 

18  923 


'Owners  that  rented  additional  cropland. 

bIncludes  two  crop-share  tenants. 

c\\'here  the  landlord  furnishes  half  the  dairy  cattle. 

^Where  the  landlord  furnishes  all  the  dairy  cattle. 

•All  milk  production  data  is  converted  to  a  3.5%  butterfat  basis. 


Table  2. — The  Average  Change  in  Milk  Production  per  Farm  from  1940  to  1941 

for  97  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  Dairy  Farms  Grouped  by 

Tenure  and  Total  Debt  to  Property  Ratio1 


Debt 

ratios 

Farms 

1940 

1941 

Tenure 

Dairy 
cows 

Produc- 
tion per 
cowc 

Dairy 
cows 

Produc- 
tion per 
cowc 

Increase  in  production 
per  farm 

Owners  and 

part-owners. .  .  . 

0 
1    19 

20-39 
40  + 

Under  20 

20  and  over 

(i 
1    19 

•n       ■, 
10    • 

No. 

9 

5 
14 

19 
11 
30 

12 

22 

Id 
15 
25 

16 
11 

27 

No. 
21.5 
18.1 
20.3 

20.2 
23.4 
21.4 

19.9 

21.0 

29.8 
20.8 
24.4 

23.2 
21.5 
22.5 

lb. 
7  648 

6  837 

7  358 

7   798 

(>   735 
7   408 

7  419 

7   439 

7  804 
7  329 
7  519 

6  922 

6  372 
6  698 

No. 
22.0 
18.8 
20.9 

21.3 
23.1 
22.0 

20.1 

21.1 

31.0 
22.3 
25.8 

24.3 
24.2 

lb. 
7  063 
7  323 

7  156 

8  362 

7  378 

8  001 

7  045 

7  999 

8  248 

7  883 

8  029 

7   413 

6  691 

7  119 

% 
(-)  5.5» 
11.3 

13.1 
8.1 

lb. 
(-)  9  046b 
13  923 
193 

20  591 
12  833 

i  tarnera  only 

ait 

11.0 

(")    4.1b 

8.0 

9.9 
15.3 
12.9 

12.2 
18.2 
14.8 

17  491 

(-)  6  034b 

12  560 

23   129 
23  348 

23  685 

19  546 

24  924 

24.3 

22  287 

total  debts  to  total  assets. 

I  i.  ,  i. 

ble  l. 
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Table  3. — The  Average  Change  in  Milk  Production  per  Farm  from  1940  to  1941 

for  97  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  Dairy  Farms 

Grouped  by  Size  of  Farm  Business" 


Productive 

man-work 

units 

Farms 

1940                               1941 

Tenure 

Dairy 
cows 

Produc- 
tion per 
cowc 

Dairy 
cows 

Produc- 
tion per 
cowc 

Increase  in  production 
per  farm 

Owners  and 
part-owners . .  . 

Owners  only.  .  .  . 

Under  400 
400-549 

550-699 

700  and  over 

Under  550 

550  and  over 

Under  400 
400-549 

550-699 
700  and  over 

No. 
10 
11 
21 

15 

8 

23 

17 

17 

7 
14 
21 

15 
16 
31 

No. 

13.7 
18.3 
16.1 

22.4 
31.5 
25.6 

15.5 

27.1 

12.4 
18.2 
16.3 

22.5 
33.6 
28.2 

lb. 

7  344 
7  518 
7  435 

7  584 

6  920 

7  353 

7  577 
7   771 

7   123 

6  991 

7  035 

7  310 

6  962 

7  130 

No. 
12.5 
19.9 
16.4 

22.8 
32.8 
26.3 

15.5 

27.4 

12.6 
19.2 
17.0 

25.1 
35.3 
30.4 

lb. 

7  089 
7  844 
7  484 

7  996 

7  885 
7  957 

7  455 

8  375 

7  556 
7  020 
7   199 

7  800 
7   795 
7   797 

% 

(-)11.9b 

13.5 

2.5 

7.3 
18.6 
11.2 

(-)    l-6b 

9.0 

7.8 
5.9 
6.7 

19.0 

17.6 
17.9 

lb. 

(-)12  000b 

18  516 

3  034 

12  427 

40  648 
21   032 

(-)   1   891b 

18  881 

6  880 

7  548 
7  713 

31  305 

41  240 
35  963 

"Size  of  business  is  measured  by  productive  man-work  units.  A  productive  man-work  unit  is  a 
10-hour  working  day  standard  applied  to  each  kind  of  crop  and  type  of  productive  livestock.  These 
standards  are  based  upon  detailed  records  of  labor  requirements  for  each  type  of  productive  farm  enterprise. 

bDecrease. 

cSee  Table  1. 

milk  paid  to  producers  averaged  over  20  percent1  higher  in  1941  than  in 
1940  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Tenure  groups.  Between  these  two  years,  owner-operated  farms 
had  a  much  lower  increase  in  milk  production  than  did  either  part-owner- 
operated  farms  or  any  of  the  tenant  groups  (Table  1).  The  percentage 
increase  in  production  for  the  owner-operators  averaged  3.6,  while  for  all 
other  tenure  groups,  it  averaged  between  12  and  18  percent.  Owners  and 
part-owners  together  increased  their  average  production  by  7.1  percent, 
while  all  tenants  increased  theirs  by  13.8  percent. 

Debt  ratios.  Intensity  of  indebtedness  showed  considerable  cor- 
relation with  changes  in  milk  production  for  owners  and  part-owners,  but 
very  little  correlation  for  tenants  (Table  2).  Owners  with  debt-ratios  of 
less  than  20  percent  decreased  their  milk  production  by  4.1  percent,  and 
owners  with  debt-ratios  of  20  percent  or  more  increased  theirs  by  8.0 
percent.  For  owners  and  part-owners  combined,  milk  production  in- 
creased .1  percent  for  the  low-debt  group,  and  11.0  percent  for  the  high- 
debt  group.  The  low-debt  tenants  increased  their  milk  production  by  12.9 
percent  and  the  high-debt  tenants  by  14.8  percent. 


'See  footnote  2  on  page  299. 
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Size  of  business.  Size  of  farm  business  was  directly  correlated 
with  increased  milk  production  between  1940  and  1941  for  all  tenure 
groups  (Table  3).  Owner-operators  only  with  under  550  productive 
man-work  units,  showed  a  decrease  of  1.6  percent  in  milk  production  in 
1941  from  1940  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  9.0  percent  per  farm 
with  550  or  more  p.m.w.u.  The  same  relationship  was  true  when  owners 
and  part-owners  were  combined,  increases  being  2.5  percent  on  small 
farms  and  11.2  percent  on  large  farms.  Tenants  with  less  than  550 
p.m.w.u.  increased  their  milk  production  by  6.7  percent  while  tenants 
with  550  or  more  p.m.w.u.  increased  theirs  17.9  percent. 

Total  increase  in  milk  production  for  all  farms  grouped  by  size  in  the 
stuilv  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Owners  and 
part-owners 


Tenants 


All  farms 


Small  farms 

Large  farms 

Total 


11.6 

88.4 

100.0 


12.7 

87.3 

100.0 


12.4 

87.6 

100.0 


Large  farms  in  this  study  accounted  for  88  percent  of  the  increase  in 
total  milk  production  and  small  farms  for  only  12  percent.  In  interpreting 
this,  we  must  recognize  that  there  were  more  large  farms  than  small  in 
our  sample  in  each  tenure  group.  But,  if  put  on  a  per  farm  basis,  the 
ratios  are  similar,  as  shown  by  the  following: 


Owners  and 
part-owners 

Tenants 

All  farms 

Small  farms 

12.6 

87.4 

100.0 

17.7 

82.3 

100.0 

15  9 

Large  farms 

84  1 

Total 

100  0 

Farm    for   farm   each  large   farm  accounted   for  84  percent   of   the 
ase  in  total  milk  production  and  each  small  farm  for  16  percent. 


Summary 

1.  Milk  production  for  the  %  identical  farms  and  operators  increased 
on  the  average  by  11.8  percent  from  1940  to  1941. 

2.  I  Iwner  operators  had  a  significantly  lower  rate  of  increase  than  any 
other  tenure  group. 
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3.  Low-indebted  owners  and  part-owner  farms  showed  a  significantly 
lower  rate  of  increase  in  milk  production  than  the  high-debt  group. 

4.  Low-  and  high-debt  tenants  increased  their  production  of  milk  at 
virtually  the  same  rate. 

5.  For  all  tenure  groups,  small  size  farm  businesses  showed  a  signi- 
ficantly lower  rate  of  increase  in  milk  production  than  the  larger  farms. 

6.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  increase  in  milk  production 
occurred  on  the  larger  farms,  i.e.,  those  with  more  than  550  productive 
man-work  units.  B.  D.  Parrish  and  L.  J.  Norton 


CHANNELS  USED  BY  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  IN  SELLING  LIVESTOCK 

The  first  cooperative  research  project  in  marketing  undertaken  jointly 
by  a  large  group  of  midwestern  agricultural  experiment  stations  deals  with 
the  marketing  of  livestock.  Some  fourteen  states  are  studying  the  same 
problem,  in  the  same  way.  As  a  result,  within  a  few  months  there  will  be 
available  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  channels  thru  which 
farmers  of  the  midwest  sell  and  buy  livestock. 

The  analysis  for  Illinois  is  based  on  reports  furnished  by  3227  farmers 
and  stockmen. 

Information  supplied  by  these  producers  shows  that  terminal  markets 
lead  by  a  wide  margin  as  the  outlet  for  Illinois  slaughter  livestock — over 
77  percent  of  slaughter  cattle,  over  75  percent  of  slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  over  61  percent  of  slaughter  hogs  taking  that  route. 


Percentages  of  Kinds  of  Livestock  Sold  Thru  Different  Channels 
by  Illinois  Farmers  in  1940 


Cattle  and  calves 

Slaughter 

Veal  calves 

Stocker  and  feeder. 

Dairy  and  breeding 

Total 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Slaughter 

Feeder 

Breeding 

Total 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Slaughter 

Feeder 

Breeding 

Total 


Terminal 
public 

Cone, 
yards  or 

local 
markets 

Packing 
plants 

Dealers 
or  truck 

Local 
coop. 

Auctions 
or  sale 

Farmers 
or 

markets 

buyers 

assns. 

barns 

others 

77.6 

7.2 

5.6 

3.8 

1.3 

1.9 

2.6 

40.5 

14.3 

9.2 

22.3 

3.7 

5.0 

5.0 

22.1 

6.5 

4.4 

13.5 

2.1 

11.4 

40.0 

20.0 

5.5 

2.8 

10.2 

2.6 

8.0 

50.9 

63.1 

8.6 

6.1 

8.7 

1.9 

3.5 

8.1 

61.9 

19.3 

10.5 

2.1 

4.5 

9 

1.5 

13.9 

3.7 

6.6 

13.8 

4.2 

10.2 

47.6 

17.1 

2.3 

1.7 

7.4 

2.4 

5.7 

63.4 

•    59.0 

18.3 

10.2 

2.8 

4.4 

.8 

4.5 

75.7 

13.3 

3.6 

1.9 

3.8 

.9 

.8 

74.4 

1.4 

1.1 

13.2 

.3 

1.7 

7.9 

11.6 

2.3 

.1 

5.4 

.3 

10.8 

69.5 

73.4 

12.3 

3.4 

2.6 

3.5 

1.2 

3.5 

Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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Sales  by  farmers  to  farmers  were  important  in  the  case  of  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  (40%),  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  (50.9%),  of  feeder 
pigs  and  of  breeding  swine  (47.6  and  63.4%),  and  of  breeding  sheep 
(69.5%). 

Sales  to  local  livestock  dealers  or  trucker  buyers  included  22.3  per- 
cent of  the  veal  calves,  and  over  13  percent  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle — 
of  feeder  pigs — of  feeder  sheep  and  lambs. 

Sales  thru  concentration  yards  and  local  stockyards  took  14.3  per- 
cent of  veal  calves,  19  percent  of  slaughter  hogs,  and  13  percent  of 
slaughter  lambs. 

Sales  direct  to  packing  plants  took  5.6  percent  of  the  slaughter  cattle, 
9.2  percent  of  the  veal  calves,  10.5  percent  of  the  slaughter  hogs,  and  3.6 
percent  of  the  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs. 

Sales  thru  auctions  included  11.4  percent  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle, 
10.2  percent  of  feeder  pigs,  and  10.8  percent  of  breeding  sheep.  Only 
1.9  percent  of  slaughter  cattle,  less  than  1  percent  of  slaughter  hogs  or 
slaughter  sheep,  were  reported  as  disposed  of  thru  auctions,  5  percent 
of  veal  calves  moving  that  way. 

The  percentages  of  the  different  kinds  of  livestock  marketed  thru  the 
different  channels  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  303. 

Percentages  of  livestock  marketed  through  different  channels  vary 
greatly  between  states,  Illinois  being  one  of  the  highest  in  percentage  sold 
thru  public  markets.  It  is  apparent  that  Illinois  farmers  still  favor  the 
public  markets. 

From  the  farmers'  standpoint  a  major  consideration  is  whether  the 
methods  of  marketing  used  strengthen  or  weaken  farmers'  bargaining 
power  in  the  livestock  marketing  field.  R    Q  Ashby 


THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  FARM  CREDIT  IN  McHENRY 
COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  19411 

The  following  article  is  based  upon  data  taken  from  a  farm  credit 
survey  of  146  farm  operators  for  the  calendar  year  1941.  Financial  data 
apply  only  to  the  operator's  share  of  the  business,  size  of  farm  measures 
the  entire  farm  unit. 

Tenure 

Changes  in  net  worths,  borrowings,  and  repayments  for  farm  opera- 
tors in  different  tenure  groups  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

I  In     article  is  the  third  in  a  series  relating  farm  credit   to  present  conditions. 
'Mir  first,  based  on  1940  data,  was  published  under  a  similar  title  in  Illinois  Farm 
Otnics  in  January  1942.    The  second  is  published  in  this  issue. 
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Table  1. — Average  Financial  Changes  by  Tenure  Groups: 
McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1941 


Total 

Cash- 

Live- 

Live- 

Total 

Owners 

Part- 

owners 

and  crop- 

stock8 

stockb 

live- 

owners 

part- 

share 

share 

share 

stock 

owners 

tenants 

50-50 

100% 

share 

51 

15 

66 

50 

23 

7 

30 

$1  515 

SI  815 

SI   584 

SI  921 

S801 

SI  471 

S     958 

473 

450 

467 

489c 

92 

23= 

64 

1  988 

2  265 

2  051 

1   432 

893 

1   448 

1  022 

10.0 

13.3 

10.7 

20.9 

20.9 

26.2 

22.4 

25 

36 

28 

20 

30 

7 

25 

11 

21 

14 

20 

29 

7 

25 

32 

46 

35 

$     505 

S     752 

S     561 

SI   284 

S     605 

S       96 

S     486 

391 

508 

418 

1  045 

475 

91 

386 

77 

68 

75 

81 

79 

95 

79 

S     978 

SI  202 

SI  028 

S     795 

S697 

S       73 

S     550 

864 

958 

885 

556 

567 

68 

450 

15 

11 

14 

42 

40 

'  23 

39 

Total 
tenants 


Number  of  farms 

Increased  assets 

Increased  liabilities 

Increased  net  worth 

Percent  increase  in  n.  w. 
Debt  ratiod:  Total 

Short-term  .  .  . 

Long-term. .  .  . 

New  borrowings  during  year 

New  borrowings  remaining 

unpaid  at  end  of  year. . 

Percent  of  new  borrowings 
unpaid 

Gross  repayments  during 

year 

Paid  on  old  debts8 

Percent  of  total  old  debts 
paid 


so 


1   559 
282c 

1  277 
21. 
21 
21 


S     985 


703 
516 


aLandlord  and  tenant  each  own  one-half  of  the  dairy  herd. 

bLandlord  owns  all  the  dairy  herd. 

c  Increase. 

dThis  refers  to  the  percent  that  specified  class  of  debts  were  of  specified  class  of  assets. 

'Debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Changes  in  net  worth.  In  each  tenure  group,  assets  averaged 
higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the 
average  increase  was  about  the  same  for  owners  and  part-owners  as  for 
tenants.  The  increase  for  all  livestock-share  tenants  averaged  only  half 
as  much  as  for  the  cash-  and  crop-share  tenants.  The  average  owner 
reduced  his  debts  $467  during  the  year ;  the  average  tenant  increased  his 
debts  by  $282.  The  average  cash  and  crop-share  tenant  increased  his 
debts  the  most — an  average  amount  of  $489.  When  changes  in  liabilities 
are  allowed  for,  tenants  increased  their  net  worths  by  nearly  $800  less 
than  did  owners.  This  difference  in  net  worth  reflects  the  larger  capital 
investment  of  owners ;  in  relation  to  net  worths,  the  increase  in  net 
worth  was  10.7  percent  for  owners  and  part-owners  and  21.3  percent  for 
tenants. 

Debt  ratios.  The  average  owner  was  using  28  cents  of  borrowed 
capital  for  each  dollar  of  capital;  the  average  tenant,  21  cents.  Owners 
were  borrowing  35  percent  of  the  value  of  their  land  and  14  percent  of 
their  working  capital.  Part-owners  had  the  highest  debt  ratio  (36  per- 
cent) and  livestock-share  tenants,  owning  half  their  dairy  cattle,  were 
next  (30  percent).  The  lowest  debt  ratios  were  for  the  livestock-share 
tenants  with  the  landlord  furnishing  all  the  dairy  cattle  (7  percent). 
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Table  2. — Average  Financial  Changes  of  Tenure  Groups  by  Total  Debt  to 
Property  Ratio,"  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1941 


Item 


Debt  to  property  ratios" 


Owners  and  part-owners 


20-39 


40  and 
over 


Tenants 


40  and 

over 


Number  of  farms . 


Increased  assets.  .  .  . 
Decreased  liabilities. 
Increased  net  worth. 


Percent  increase  in  net 
worth 


Debt  ratio*:  Total 

Short-term.  .  . 
Long-term. . .  . 

New  borrowings  during  year 

New  borrowings  remaining 

unpaid  at  end  of  year .  . 

Percent  of  new  borrowings 
unpaid 


SI  086 
103b 
983 


Gross  repayments  during 

year 

Paid  on  old  debts0 


Percent  of  total  old  debts 
paid0 


137 
103 


34 

i) 


$1   042 
207 

1    249 


6.3 

10 
13 

10 

132 
12 


339 
219 


26 

671 
616 

287 


30 
10 
40 

492 

405 


108 
021 


Jl 


091 
779 
870 


48 
27 
59 

181 

871 


960 
650 


$2   175 
335>> 
1   840 


399 
335 


64 
0 


SI  994 

864b 

1    130 


SI  520 
1   267 


$     656 
403 


S     938 

274 

1   212 


20.8 


SI  127 
218b 
909 


31.9 


20 
29 


$     605 

437 


S     879 
711 


74.8 


37.9 


59 
59 


SI   504 
1   228 


SI   286 
1  010 


35.: 


•This  refers  to  the  percent  which  specified  class  of  debts  were  of  specified  class  of  assets. 

b  Increase. 

°Debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Borrowings  and  repayments.  On  the  average,  owners  borrowed 
$561  during  the  year  and  repaid  25  percent  of  these  borrowings  in  addi- 
tion to  14  percent  of  their  debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Tenants  borrowed  $985  on  the  average  and  repaid  19  percent  of  these 
borrowings  in  addition  to  41  percent  of  their  debts  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  lower  percentage  of  old  debts  paid  by  owners 
reflects  the  larger  total  debts  chiefly  in  real  estate  mortgages. 


Debt  Ratios 

In  Table  2  similar  changes  are  shown  for  the  tenure  group  classified 
irding  to  debt  ratios  i  percentage  that  debts  are  of  assets). 
Changes  in  net  worth.  For  owners,  the  higher  the  debt  ratio,  the 
greater  the  increase  in  assets,  reflecting  the  fact  that  it  paid  to  build  up 
size  of  business  by  using  borrowed  funds.  For  tenants,  those  with  lower 
debts  had  greater  increases  in  assets,  reflecting  larger  business  units.  The 
higher  the  debt  ratio  among  the  owners,  the  greater  the  decrease  in  debts 
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Table  3. — Average  Financial  Changes  of  Tenure  Groups  by  Size  of  Farm 
Business,  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1941 


Productive  man-work  units8 


Owners  and  part-owners 


Under 
400 


400-549 

550-699 

16 

20 

SI  500 

591 

2  091 

SI  733 

389 

2  122 

12.5 

8.9 

28 
14 
35 

25 

8 

33 

S  487 

S  370 

418 

295 

86 

80 

SI  078 
1  009 

S  759 
684 

18.2 

9.7 

700  and 
over 


Under 
400  . 


400-549 

550-699 

24 

21 

SI  047 
46b 
1  001 

S2  029 
538b 
1  491 

18.8 

21.9 

20 
20 

25 
25 

$     807 

SI  412 

581 

1  200 

72 

85 

S  761 

535 

S  874 
662 

51.0 

37.8 

700  and 
over 


Number  of  farms . 


Increased  assets .... 
Decreased  liabilities. 
Increased  net  worth. 


Percent  increase  in  net 
worth 


Debt  ratio0:  Total 

Short-term .  .  . 
Long-term. .  .  . 

New  borrowings  during  year 

New  borrowings  remaining 

unpaid  at  end  of  year .  . 

Percent  of  new  borrowings 
unpaid 


Gross  repayments . . 
Paid  on  old  debtsd . 


S285 
261 
546 


20 
18 

24 


S949 
782 


S2  952 

675 

3  627 


36 
19 

45 

764 
475 


SI   439 
1    150 


Percent  of  total  old  debts 
paidd 


S527 
234b 
293 


S489 
383 


S255 
149 


$1 


298 

321b 

977 


063 
894 


742 
573 


"Size  of  business  is  measured  by  productive  man-work  units.  A  productive  man-work  unit  is  a  10- 
hour  working-day  standard  applied  to  each  kind  of  crop  and  type  of  productive  livestock.  These  standards 
are  based  upon  detailed  records  of  labor  requirements  for  each  type  of  productive  farm  enterprise. 

blncrease. 

"This  refers  to  the  percent  that  a  specified  class  of  debts  is  of  a  specified  class  of  assets. 

dDebts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

during  the  year;  in  fact,  the  no-debt  owners  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
year)  actually  incurred  some  debts  during  the  year.  With  these  ten- 
dencies, it  is  obvious  that  among  the  owners,  as  debt  ratios  were  higher, 
net  worths  increased.  On  a  percentage  basis,  this  increase  was  4.1  per- 
cent for  the  no-debt  owners  and  17.6  percent  for  owners  with  debt  ratios 
of  40  percent  or  higher.  Among  the  tenants  these  relationships  were  not 
consistent. 

Borrowings  and  repayments.  Among  the  owners,  new  borrowings 
were  largely  confined  to  those  whose  debts  were  over  20  percent  of  their 
assets,  but  borrowing  was  general  among  all  groups  of  tenants,  even 
among  those  who  had  no  debts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  were 
no  consistent  differences  among  the  groups  in  percent  of  debts  repaid. 


Size  of  Farm  Business 

In  Table  3  these  same  data  are  shown  for  the  tenure  groups  classi- 
fied by  size  of  farm  business  as  measured  by  productive  man-work  units. 
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Changes  in  net  worth.  Among  owners,  as  the  size  of  farm  business 
increased,  assets  increased  more,  liabilities  decreased  more,  and  the  net 
worth  averaged  progressively  higher.  The  16  owners  with  less  than  400 
p.m.w.u.  averaged  an  increase  in  net  worth  of  $546,  or  4.4  percent,  while 
the  14  owners  with  700  p.m.w.u.  or  more  averaged  an  increase  in  net 
worth  of  $3,627,  or  15.7  percent.  Among  tenants,  these  same  relation- 
ships held  true  except  for  the  change  in  liabilities.  These  results  indicate 
that  the  size  of  farm  business  was  important  in  getting  larger  increases 
in  net  worth  with  conditions  as  they  were  in  1941.  Tenants  in  general 
were  increasing  their  borrowings  to  acquire  added  capital,  because  it  was 
more  profitable ;  owners  were  finding  it  possible  to  repay  their  debts  as 
well  as  to  increase  their  assets. 

Debt  ratios.  There  was  some  tendency  for  owners  with  larger 
sized  farms  to  have  a  higher  debt  ratio,  but  this  was  not  true  for  tenants. 
Apparently  other  factors  than  the  percent  of  capital  borrowed  are  related 
to  the  size  of  farm  business. 

Borrowings  and  repayments.  Owners  show  no  consistent  relation- 
ships between  new  borrowings  and  the  size  of  farm  business.  There  was 
some  indication  that  tenants  with  550  and  more  p.m.w.u.  borrowed  more 
capital  than  tenants  on  smaller  farms.  Owners  on  small  farms  repaid  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  old  indebtedness  than  did  owners  on  larger 
farms ;    there  was  no  consistent  relationship  for  tenants. 

Comparisons  with  1940 

Farmers  used  more  credit  in  this  area  in  1941  than  in  1940.  Operators 
on  101  identical  farms  borrowed  an  average  of  $488  in  1940  and  $720  in 
1941.  This  increase  was  used  chiefly  to  increase  the  number  of  dairy 
cattle  and  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Total  debts  on  these  farms 
were  increased  by  1.2  percent  in  1940  and  decreased  by  6.1  percent  in 
1941.  Long-term  debts  were  decreased  in  both  years;  shorter-term  debts 
were  increased  by  12.6  percent  in  1940  and  were  decreased  by  7.5  percent 
in  1941. 

Summary 

1.  The  frequency  and  extent  of  borrowing,  even  for  high  debt-ratio 
groups,  indicate  no  shortage  of  credit  for  increasing  working  capital  on 
operating  farms  in  this  area. 

2.  In  1940  and  1941  the  capital  acquired  by  borrowing  increased  net 
earnings.    This  is  characteristic  of  periods  when  farming  is  profitable. 

3.  Capital  accumulation  was  much  greater — both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively     on  larger  than  on  smaller  farms. 

B.  D.  Parrish  and  L.  J.  Norton 
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THE  PROPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHOD  OF 
LEADERSHIP  SELECTION 

This  is  a  report  of  a  reconnaissance  study  of  farmer  opinions  in 
Shelby  County,  Illinois,  May,  1942.  The  principal  object  was  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  promoting  the  Extension  Service  war  program. 

The  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  in  being  charged  with  the  task  of  contacting  every 
farm  family  in  the  state  with  an  educational  program  dealing  with  war 
problems  affecting  agriculture  and  rural  life,  is  facing  one  of  the  biggest 
responsibilities  and  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  its  entire  history. 

Realizing  that  the  success  of  the  system  proposed  to  accomplish  this 
task  will  depend  on  the  efforts  of  local  people,  the  authors  of  this  report 
made  a  short  reconnaissance  survey  in  connection  with  a  study  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  in  Shelby  County  during  the  week  of  May  11 
to  16,  1942.  Thirty- three  farmers  and  homemakers,  selected  as  being 
representative  of  the  county  from  a  geographical,  economic,  and  social 
point  of  view,  were  interviewed. 

Four  questions  were  discussed  with  those  interviewed:  (1)  The  need 
for  and  importance  of  an  arrangement  to  provide  an  educational  program 
on  war  efforts  affecting  farmers  which  would  reach  every  farm  family; 

(2)  the  proper  geographical  unit  to  be  used  in  such  an  arrangement; 

(3)  the  proper  method  of  selecting  leaders;  and  (4)  the  function  of 
local  leaders.  The  report  which  follows  is  an  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  the  interviews. 

The  need  for  an  educational  program.  Most  farmers  and  home- 
makers  agreed  that  an  educational  program  to  help  farm  people  meet 
war  needs  would  be  beneficial  to  them.  Discussion  of  the  value  of  such 
a  program  led  to  the  belief  that  complacency,  inertia,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
interest on  the  part  of  many  farm  people  will  present  serious  problems  in 
putting  the  program  into  operation. 

The  best  basic  unit  for  organization  purposes.  The  school  district 
was  generally  regarded  by  most  as  the  best  organizational  unit.  Its 
boundaries  are  definite  and  known ;  the  people  are  accustomed  to  meet 
at  the  schoolhouse,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  conveniently  located ;  the  school 
district  is  the  "neighborhood"  for  most  people  of  the  area ;  and  recent 
experiences  in  the  scrap-iron,  war  bond,  and  sugar  rationing  drives  have 
made  the  residents  "district  conscious"  again. 

Two  disadvantages  were  reported:  (1)  People  living  near  the 
boundary  lines  may  be  nearer  to  another  schoolhouse  or  have  ties  with 
families  in  another  district;  and  (2)  school  district  conflicts  or  differ- 
ences of  the  past  might  be  carried  over  by  some  into  other  situations. 
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The  second  must  be  seriously  considered  whenever  it  exists.  Many  of 
those  interviewed  made  the  suggestion  that  some  provision  be  made  to 
permit  a  family  to  "join"  the  school  district  of  its  preference,  provided 
it  agrees  to  "stay"  with  that  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

The  problem  of  leadership  selection.  Suggestions  for  the  selection 
of  leaders  varied  from  appointment  by  farm  and  home  advisers  to  elec- 
tion by  local  people  at  a  district  meeting.  The  fact  was  stressed  that  the 
leader  must  be  well  liked  by  all  persons  under  his  leadership,  that  he 
must  have  their  good  will  and  confidence,  and  that  his  judgment  must 
be  respected.  Since  the  farm  bureau  and  the  home  bureau  are  synony- 
mous with  the  Extension  Service  in  the  minds  of  many  local  people, 
especially  non-members  of  these  organizations,  one  of  the  problems  will 
be  to  find  leaders  who  will  be  acceptable  to  both  members  and  non- 
members. 

Religious  differences  must  also  be  recognized  in  the  selection  of  lead- 
ers, especially  in  those  areas  in  which  a  close-knit  religious  group  is 
located.  In  such  areas,  leaders  must  be  selected  from  both  inside  and 
outside  such  groups  in  order  to  get  full  cooperation  in  the  program. 
Leaders  who  can  get  the  job  done  will,  in  most  cases,  be  persons  who 
have  been  leaders  in  other  activities. 

The  function  of  the  local  leader.  Few  suggestions  were  obtained 
on  how  the  local  leader  should  function,  even  from  those  with  previous 
leadership  experience.  Here  again,  impressions  of  inertia,  ignorance, 
disinterest,  and  reluctance  to  grapple  with  new  problems  were  given, 
even  on  the  part  of  some  regarded  as  leaders.  Lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  work  to  be  done  or  the  way  it  was  to  be  done  may  have  been 
responsible  in  part. 

One  suggestion  regarding  the  function  of  leaders  was  that  they  should 
have  a  general  or  over-all  interest  instead  of  being  engrossed  in  some 
specialty.  The  leader  not  only  should  be  willing  and  able  to  make  per- 
sonal contacts,  but  should  be  able  to  work  with  the  group  (preside  at  the 
meeting,  delegate  responsibility,  get  others  to  cooperate,  and  have  other 
abilities  needed  for  group  leadership). 

Summary  and  conclusions.  (1)  If  the  educational  program  is  to  be 
carried  to  every  farm  family,,  the  system  of  organization  developed  must 
he  used  only  for  important  purposes  connected  with  the  war  efforts  and 
activities  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  avoid  loading  the  leaders  with 
detailed  or  useless  tasks. 

(2)  Xon-members  of  the  farm  bureau  and  the  home  bureau  should 
not  be  given  the  impression  that  the  new  program  is  a  roundabout  way 
t"  increase  membership  in  these  organizations. 
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(3)  The  start  of  the  program  will  have  much  to  do  with  its  success. 
A  good  choice  of  leader,  pro-tem  or  permanent,  in  the  township  or  the 
school  district  and  the  manner  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
explained  will,  in  the  main,  determine  whether  local  people  will  be 
interested  and  willing  to  cooperate.  The  organization  should  not  be 
completed  too  far  in  advance  of  the  time  it  is  to  be  used. 

(4)  Recent  efforts  to  organize  in  school  districts  for  various  war 
purposes  have  in  most  cases  proved  successful,  both  in  getting  the  job 
done  and  in  leaving  with  the  people  a  wholesome  feeling  of  their  necessity 
and  importance.  Many  of  the  best  leaders  have  been  used  in  these  efforts. 
To  ignore  these  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  appointed  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  would  be  a  serious  mistake ;  their  passive  resistance  or  even 
active  antagonism  might  thus  be  engendered.  To  recognize  them  would 
not  mean  that  they  would  take  the  leadership  in  the  new  program,  for 
it  is  desirable  that  overloading  be  avoided,  but  their  counsel  and  guidance 
should  be  sought,  at  least. 

(5)  The  ability  to  hold  people  together  and  to  get  their  cooperation 
should  be  a  major  qualification  for  leaders,  rather  than  their  social  or 
economic  success  or  their  specialized  knowledge  of  farm  or  home  life. 

(6)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  new  program 
offers  a  two-way  possibility  for  farm  people  to  make  their  needs  and 
wants  known,  as  well  as  to  receive  reliable  and  useful  information.  Local 
people  should  be  impressed  with  the  need  for  making  the  program 
their  own. 

(7)  Local  differences  in  organizational  structure  and  availability  of 
potential  leadership  are  of  real  significance  and  should  be  considered  in 
the  development  of  any  plan  for  contacting  all  farm  families. 

D.  E.  Lindstrom,  Ronald  B.  Almack, 
W.  S.  Batson,  and  Helen  Mies1 

aD.  E.  Lindstrom,  Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois  ;  Ronald  B.  Almack,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  W.  S.  Batson,  Shelby 
County  Farm  Adviser,  and  Helen  Mies,  Shelby  County  Home  Adviser. 
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Table  A. — Imiexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 
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FOREWORD 

This  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
3,090  farm  records  which  were  kept  throughout  Illinois  during  1941.  It 
also  includes  some  comparisons  of  earnings  for  1941  with  those  of 
previous  years. 

Illinois  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
keeping  financial  and  production  records  of  their  farms  for  more  than 
25  years.  These  records  have  become  more  useful  as  more  and  more 
farmers  have  kept  them  and  as  they  have  been  continued  over  a  longer 
period  of  years.  The  greater  value  from  these  records  is  that  of  helping 
farmers  who  keep  them  to  study  their  own  business.  As  the  records  are 
kept  over  a  period  of  years,  they  provide  a  basis  for  making  changes 
which  will  improve  the  farm  earnings  and  enable  each  individual  to  com- 
pare his  farming  operations  with  those  of  others  who  are  farming  under 
similar  conditions. 

Another  value  of  the  records  is  that  of  studying  farm  earnings  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  or  similar  farms  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  and  sell  helps  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  but  farming  is  so  complex,  with  the  sources  of  income  and  the 
character  of  expenses  varying  widely  on  farms  of  different  types,  that 
farm  records  provide  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such  comparisons. 

A  third  value  to  be  gained  from  the  records  is  that  of  showing  how 
the  investments,  incomes,  expenses,  earnings,  yields,  and  sources  of  in- 
come vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state  due  to  such  factors  as  soil 
differences,  size  of  farms,  type  of  farming,  climatic  conditions,  and  avail- 
able markets.  The  records  also  show  the  influence  of  variations  within 
type-of-farming  areas  in  quality  of  soil,  size  of  farm,  and  type  of  or- 
ganization on  crop  yields,  capital  investments,  and  earnings. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book,  if  properly  used,  contains  all  of  the 
information  needed  to  file  an  income  tax  report  on  the  farm  business  on 
either  the  rash  or  the  accrual  basis.  The  record  when  summarized  pro- 
vides totals  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  tax  form  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort. 

H.  C.  M.  Case 
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SUMMARY  OF  FARM  BUSINESS  REPORTS  OF  3,090 
FARMS  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  1941 

P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  M.  L.  Mosher 

The  average  net  cash  income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms 
was  higher  in  1941  than  in  any  other  year  since  World  War  I.  The 
average  net  cash  income  of  $9.91  an  acre  for  1941  compared  with  $6.82 
for  1940,  $7.40  for  1936,  $7.78  for  1929,  and  an  average  of  $5.30  for  the 
years  1934,  1935,  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  a  group  of  years  when  earnings 
were  practically  the  same  (Fig.  1). 

The  average  cash  income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  was 

as  follows  for  the  successive  years  1927-1941: 

1927 55.80  1932 31.47 

1928 6.22  1933 3.00 

1929 7.78  1934 5.40 

1930 6.22  1935 5.14 

1931 2.69  1936 7.40 


1937 $5.33 

1938 5.25 

1939 5.40 

1940 6.82 

1941 9.91 


The  net  cash  income  an  acre  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  unpaid  labor  from  the  cash  balance  for  the  year  and  by  dividing  that 
difference  by  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farms.  In  order  to  calculate  the 
state  averages,  farming-type  area  averages  were  weighted  by  the  acres 
of  land  in  the  farms  (census)  in  each  farming-type  area. 


INDEX  (1910-14  =  100) 


NET      INCOME 
AN    ACRE 

$10.50 
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Fig.  1. — Average  Net  Cash  Income  an  Acre  (Unpaid  Labor  Deducted)  on  Illinois 

Accounting  Farms,  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  the  United  States, 

and  Prices  Received  by  Illinois  Farmers,  1927-1941 
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These  returns  do  not  include  the  inventory  changes  or  the  money 
value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  items  of  living,  all  of  which  are  secured 
from  the  farm.  The  net  cash  income  an  acre  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
for  comparing  incomes  of  groups  of  farms  over  a  period  of  years,  or  for 
contrasting  the  level  of  income  for  different  type-of- farming  areas, 
because  it  is  not  influenced  by  changes  in  the  inventory  of  land.  During 
any  period  of  years,  earnings  fluctuate  more  widely  from  year  to  year 
when  inventory  changes  are  included,  since  there  are  usually  inventory 
losses  when  prices  are  declining  and  inventory  increases  when  prices  are 
rising. 

Effect  of  large  production  and  high  prices  on  earnings.  Farm 
incomes  were  much  higher  in  1941  than  in  1936  or  1937,  years  in  which 
price  ratios  were  more  favorable  to  farmers  than  in  1941.  In  1936,  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers  to  prices  paid  for  supplies 
was  97  percent  of  the  1910-1914  ratio,  and  in  1937,  it  was  102  percent 
(Fig.  1).  In  1941,  Illinois  farm  prices  advanced  more  than  the  prices 
paid,  and  the  ratio  which  averaged  79  in  1940  advanced  to  an  average 
of  93  in  1941. 

Why,  then,  should  the  net  income  an  acre  be  so  much  larger  in  1941 
than  in  the  years  when  the  price  ratios  were  more  favorable  ?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  the  level  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  was  high 
in  1941,  and  farmers  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  I  were  able  to 
sell  a  large  volume  of  products  at  high  prices. 

We  have  had  years  of  low  volume  of  sales,  as  1937,  when  prices  were 
high  but  there  was  little  to  sell,  and  we  have  had  years  like  1939  when  a 
large  volume  of  products  was  sold  at  relatively  low  prices.  The  effect  of 
both  of  these  combinations  was  a  fairly  low  level  of  farm  incomes.  In 
1936,  a  fair  volume  of  products  was  marketed  at  good  prices,  but  1941 
is  the  only  year  since  1920  when  a  large  volume  of  products  was  sold 
for  high  prices. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  is  important  in  determining  price. 
In  1941,  the  level  of  industrial  production  in  the  United  States  was 
44  percent  above  that  for  1939  and  38  percent  above  that  for  1937.  In 
addition,  lend-lease  activities  were  important  in  1941,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  farm  products  were  taken  from  the  domestic  market  for  shipment 
abroad.  This  was  particularly  true  for  hogs,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 
In  1941,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  purchased  for  ex- 
port the  pork  from  3.6  million  hogs  and  the  lard  from  10.2  million  hogs. 

Willi  a  si  rung  domestic  demand  resulting  from  the  high  incomes  of 
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city  workers,  and  with  a  stronger  foreign  demand,  the  large  volume 
of  agricultural  products  was  sold  at  increasing  prices.  As  a  result,  the 
average  cash  income  per  farm  on  accounting  farms  advanced  from  $6,334 
a  farm  in  1940  to  $8,002  a  farm  in  1941.  When  inventory  changes  were 
included,  the  gross  income  per  farm  increased  from  $6,875  a  farm  in 

1940  to  $10,084  a  farm  in  1941,  a  47-percent  increase. 

These  data  indicate  clearly  that  farm  incomes  are  increased  much 
more  by  a  rise  in  price  which  results  from  an  increase  in  demand  than 
from  one  which  results  from  a  decline  in  production.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  plan  agricultural  programs  which  are  designed 
to  improve  farm  incomes. 

Volume  of  production  on  efficient,  large-scale  farms.  The  maxi- 
mum production  of  farm  products  was  called  for  in  1941  and  should  be 
continued  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  response  of  the  operators  of 
large-scale,  efficient  farms  is  indicated  for  1941  by  an  analysis  of  600 
central  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records.  The 
average  increase  per  farm  in  1941  over  that  for  1940  was  as  follows: 

1940  1941  Percentage 

Product  volume  volume  increase 

Pork  (pounds) 33  028  38  066  15 

Beef  (pounds) 18  812  20  878  11 

Milk  (pounds) 44  427  47  546  7 

Eggs  (dozens) 1  068  1  255  18 

Grain  (tons) 181  218  20 

The  production  per  worker  was  112.9  tons  of  grain  and  28.5  tons  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  on  these  farms  in  1941. 

A  study  of  96  representative  farms  in  McHenry  County  for  1940  and 

1941  indicates  that  the  percentage  increase  in  milk  production  was  higher 
on  the  large  farms  than  on  the  small  ones.  From  1940  to  1941,  there  was 
a  2.5-percent  increase  in  milk  production  on  owner-operated  and  part- 
owner-operated  farms  with  less  than  550  man  work  units  per  farm,  but 
a  11.2-percent  increase  on  the  farms  with  more  than  550  man  work 
units.  Tenants  with  less  than  550  man  work  units  per  farm  increased 
their  milk  production  6.7  percent,  while  tenants  on  larger  farms  increased 
theirs  17.9  percent. 

On  an  equal  number  of  farms,  84  percent  of  the  total  increase  in 
milk  production  was  on  the  large  farms,  and  only  16  percent  on  the 
small  ones.1 

Obviously,    every   farmer,   including   the   operators   of   small    farms, 

1B.  D.  Parrish  and  L.  J.  Norton,  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  June  1942. 
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should  do  his  best  to  increase  production  during  the  war  period,  but 
those  who  plan  the  programs  designed  to  influence  production  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  increased  production 
must  come  from  the  larger  sized  family  farms  that  are  well  equipped  with 
machinery  and  which  have  efficient  operators. 

Accounting  farms  represent  better  than  average  condition.  The 
extent  to  which  the  volume  of  production  from  accounting  farms 
exceeds  that  from  the  average  of  all  farms  in  each  farming-type  area  is 
indicated  by  the  following  data  which  give  the  value  of  farm  products 
sold,  traded,  or  used  by  farmers  in  1939: 

Value  of  products  per  farm 
Farming-type  areas  All  farms      Accounting  farms 

1 $2  814  $4  769 

2 2  666  6  295 

3 2  741  7  033 

4 3   156  6  665 

5 2  088  5  603 

6 1  391  3  413 

7 712  2  821 

8 1  026  3   131 

9 787  2  632 

Weighted  average #2   1 74  $5  220 

The  following  summary  is  a  record  of  incomes,  expenditures,  and  earn- 
ings on  Illinois  accounting  farms  for  1941  and  is  also  a  record  of  compari- 
sons of  selected  items  with  similar  records  for  other  years.  The  data  con- 
tained in  this  report  represent  Illinois  farm  conditions  which  are  better 
than  average  because  the  accounting  farms  are  larger  than  average,  the 
crop  yields  are  above  average,  and  the  farms  on  the  whole  are  operated 
with  an  efficiency  which  is  greater  than  average.  Records  of  this  type  are 
useful  for  showing  variations  in  income  from  year  to  year  and  for 
demonstrating  differences  between  farming-type  areas.  The  variation  in 
income  from  farm  to  farm  within  the  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household.  In  the  farm  busi- 
ness reports  published  in  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941,  and  in  the  printed 
tables  at  the  back  of  this  report,  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the 
household  was  included  as  a  source  of  income.  In  comparing  the  1938- 
1941  records  with  those  for  other  years,  the  value  of  farm  products  used 
in  the  household  has  been  omitted  because  the  data  are  not  available  for 
years  prior  to  1938.  The  average  values  per  farm  and  per  acre  of  farm 
products   u-cd    in    tin-   household    for  the  various    farming-type  areas  are 

as   follows: 
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Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  Household,   1939,   1940,  and  1941 


Area 

Per  farm 

Per  acre 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1939 

1940 

1941 

5241 
250 
260 
251 
256 
264 
254 
239 
229 

5252 

5253 
247 
252 
236 
244 
250 
244 
211 
220 

5242 

5279 
276 
293 
284 
283 
282 
292 
267 
278 

5284 

51.41 
1.20 
1.05 
.94 
.98 
1.31 
1.12 
1.10 
1.23 

5109 

51.41 

1.17 

1.01 

.87 

.96 

1.25 

.99 

.93 

.94 

51.02 

51.54 

1.33 

1.22 

1.07 

1.13 

1.32 

1.18 

•\rea  8 

1.21 

1.20 

State  average8 

51.20 

"Weighted  by  the  number  of  census  farms  in  each  area. 

Cash  income  per  farm.  The  average  cash  income  and  cash  ex- 
penditures per  farm  were  larger  in  1941  than  in  any  year  for  which 
comparable  records  are  available  (1926).1 

The  average  cash  balance  of  $3,019  for  1941  was  over  three  times  as 
large  as  the  average  cash  balance  of  $968  for  1932,  the  low-income  year 
of  the  depression  (Table  1).  The  average  cash  balance  for  1941  was 
$779  a  farm  larger  than  in  1940,  but  income  tax  payments  must  be  de- 

'Comparable  records  are  available  to  1926  and  a  limited  number,  to  1916. 


Table    1. 


-Selected   Items  of  Income  and  Expense  on  Accounting 
Farms  in  Illinois,  1935-1941a 


Item 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Acres  per  farm 

Cash  income  per  farm 

Cash  expenditures  per  farm. . 

216 

54  342 
2  605 

227 

55  374 
3  034 

227 

55  309 
3  424 

232 

55   285 
3  421 

237 

55  920 
4  001 

242 

56  334 
4  094 

239 

58  002 
4  983 

Cash  balance 

51    737 
779 

52  340 
802 

51   885 
727 

51   864 
428 

51   919 
1    117 

52   240 
541 

53  019 
2  082 

Cash  balance  plus  inventory 

52  516 
668 

53   142 
740 

52  612 
733 

52   292 
698 

53  036 
696 

52   781 
691 

55   101 

769 

Net  farm  income 

Gross  receipts  per  acreb 

Total  expense  per  acre0 

51   848 

517.14 
8.68 

52  402 

519.55 
9.06 

51   879 

518.00 
9.86 

51   594 

516.66 
9.95 

52  340 

519.89 
10.26 

52  090 

519.16 
10.47 

54  332 

530.07 
11.63 

Net  receipts  per  acre 

(cash  basis) 

5  8.46 
5  5.14 

510.49 
5   7.40 

5  8.14 
5  5.33 

5  6.71 

5  5.25 

5  9.63 

5  5.40 

5  8.69 
5  6.82 

518.44 
5  9.91 

"In  this  table  and  in  succeeding  tables  where  data  are  on  a  farm  basis  rather  than  on  an  acre  basis, 
state  averages  were  obtained  by  weighting  area  averages  by  the  number  of  farms  in  each  area. 
'Gross  receipts  include  inventory  changes. 
cTotal  expense  includes  unpaid  labor. 
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Table  2.     Cash  Farm  Business  Expknditures  on  Illinois 
Accounting  Farms,  1935-1941 


Nature  ol  expenditures 

Average  per  farm 

Percent 
1941 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

is  of 
1940 

Machinery  and  equipment 

f.      185 
683 
488 
174 
236 
206 
633 

$2   605 

$     212 
841 
612 
205 
261 
231 
672 

$3   034 

$     274 
956 
656 
276 
306 
234 
722 

$i   424 

$     314 
969 
471 
148 
348 
256 
915 

S3  421 

$     368 
961 
634 

144 

371 

272 

1  251 

$4   001 

$     368 
1  019 
647 
152 
369 
287 
1  252 

$4  094 

$     389 

1  335 

947 

159 

432 
294 

1  427 

S4  983 

106 
131 

146 

105 

117 

102 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 
Total  cash  expenses 

114 
122 

ducted  from  this  sum  in  order  to  calculate  the  increase  available  for 
farm  family  living  and  savings.  The  increase  in  cash  available  for  farm 
family  living  was  small  in  1941  compared  with  the  total  increase  in  farm 
earnings,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  increased  earnings  was  in  in- 
ventory increases. 

Cash  farm  business  expenditures.  Illinois  accounting  farmers 
spent  more  money  to  run  their  farms  in  1941  than  in  any  year  of  record 
( since  1926)  and  probably  established  an  all-time  high  because  farms 
are  larger  now  and  farmers  purchase  a  higher  percentage  of  the  ma- 
terials used  to  operate  their  farms.  Expenditures  averaged  22  percent 
larger  in  1941  than  in  1940  and  91  percent  larger  in  1941  than  in  1935 
(Table  2).  More  money  was  spent  in  1941  than  in  1940  for  all  items, 
with  the  largest  increases  for  machinery,  feed,  labor,  and  livestock. 

The  average  expenditure  per  farm  of  $4,983  in  1941  may  be  con- 
trasted with  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,494  per  farm  in  1933,  the  low 
point  for  expenditures  in  the  depression  period;  this  increase  of  234 
percent  indicates  the  farmers'  contribution  to  the  upward  trend  in  the 
demand   for  the  Nation's  goods. 

The  following  percentages  indicate  the  increase  in  expenditures  per 
i. n  in  for  1941  over  those  for  1933:  farm  improvements,  318  percent: 
machinery  and  equipment,  341  percent;  feed  and  grain,  301  percent: 
crop  expense,  16  percent;  hired  labor,  163  percent;  taxes,  16  percent;  and 
livestock  and  miscellaneous,  331  percent.  These  increases  reflect  changes 
in  the  price  level,  changes  in  the  quantities  purchased,  and  changes  in  the 
average  size  of  farm. 
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Inventory  increases.  The  average  inventory  increase  of  $2,082  for 
1941  was  almost  double  that  of  any  other  year  since  1926.  Inventory 
increases  have  occurred  each  year  since  the  depression  year  of  1932,  and 
these  annual  increases  have  ranged  from  $428  per  farm  in  1938  to  $2,082 
per  farm  in  1941.  The  average  annual  increase  for  the  9-year  period 
ending  in  1941  was  $829  a  farm. 

An  inventory  increase  indicates  that  the  combined  value  of  livestock, 
grain,  improvements,  and  machinery  was  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  ending  inventory  of  each  year  is  for  the  same 
farms  as  the  beginning  inventory,  but  the  farms  included  in  the  averages 
for  one  year  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  any  other  year  because 
some  old  cooperators  are  dropped  each  year  and  new  ones  are  added.1 

The  series  of  inventory  increases  for  a  period  of  9  years  reflects  the 
increase  in  prices  for  farm  products,  heavy  investments  in  improvements 
and  machinery,  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  and  livestock  following  the 
drouth  of  1934.  Enough  money  has  been  spent  for  machinery  and  im- 
provements so  that  the  value  per  farm  on  January  1,  1941,  was  75  percent 
larger  for  machinery  and  18  percent  larger  for  improvements  than  it 
was  in  1934.  Earnings  were  larger  during  the  last  9  years  if  inventory 
changes  are  included  than  if  calculations  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  inventory  losses  averaged  $866  a  year  for  the  3  years, 
1930-1932.  The  cash  basis  more  nearly  reflects  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  pay  his  interest,  to  buy  the  things  that  the  family  needs,  and  to  add 
something  to  the  savings  than  does  the  method  of  accounting  which  in- 
cludes inventory  changes.  Inventory  changes  must  be  included,  however, 
in  order  to  find  the  net  position  of  the  farm  business  for  the  year. 

Variations  in  earnings  from  farm  to  farm.  Earnings  for  the 
farms  included  in  each  area  vary  widely.  Much  of  the  farm-to-farm 
variation  is  due  to  the  managerial  ability  of  the  operators  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  farms  are  organized  and  operated.  The  records  were 
grouped  for  this  study  into  high-,  medium-,  and  low-income  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  earned  on  investment.  The  value  of  farm  products 
used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  farm  receipt  in  this  tabulation.2 
The  wide  variation  in  rate  earned  on  investment,  net  earnings  per  farm, 
and  labor  and  management  earnings  indicates  the  opportunities  which 
some  farmers  have  for  improving  the  income  from  their  farms  because 
these  variations  are  largely  due  to  factors  over  which  the  operator  has 
some  control  (Table  3). 

1A  high  percentage  of  the  cooperators  for  one  year  continues  for  the  next. 
2The  records  for  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Wood- 
ford counties  were  not  available  when  the  averages  for  Area  4  were  calculated. 
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Table  3. 


Variations  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm  by 
Farming-Type  Areas,  1941a 


Farming- 

•vi" 

Level  of  earnings 

Number 

of 

farms 

Average  rate 
earned  on 
investment 

Net  earnings 
per  farm 

Labor  and 

management 

earnings 

1 

earned  on  investment) 
l  ess  than  lO.oo 

hi  mi  t,.  is  o<)     

16 

37 
32 

214 
132 
170 

199 
196 
199 

346 
223 
134 

121 
123 
118 

115 
103 
89 

39 

34 
48 

25 
37 
18 

10 
14 
10 

(percent) 

7.6 

13.2 

19.0 

10.6 
16.0 
21.2 

11.2 
16.0 
21.4 

11.0 
15.8 
20.6 

10.2 
16.6 

22.9 

6.1 
12.6 

19.7 

5.4 
12.1 
19.7 

7.5 
15.9 
23.3 

2.2 
9.8 
18.3 

52  330 

4  352 

5  312 

53  931 

5  461 

6  201 

54  355 

6  444 

7  205 

54  475 

7  183 

8  042 

52   863 
4    771 
6  211 

51   176 

2  342 

3  315 

5     699 

1  615 
3  066 

51   036 

2  493 

3  898 

5     288 
1   318 
1   908 

(per  farm) 

51   304 

3  300 

4  563 

! 

52  685 

14.00  to  17.99 

4  371 

5  363 

3 

52  994 

14   00  to  17.99    

5  030 

6   123 

4 

Less  than  14.00 

14  00  to  17.99 

53  034 

5  494 

6  718 

5 

Less  than  1 4 .  00 

52  055 

14.00  to  18.99 

3  918 

5  474 

6 

Less  than  10.00 

10.00  to  14.99 

5     697 

1  889 

2  976 

7 

Less  than  10.00 

10.00  to  14.99 

5     487 
1   385 

2   798 

8 

Less  than  12.00 

12.00  to  19.99 

20 .  00  or  more 

5     758 

2  206 

3  551 

9 

Less  than  6.00 

6.00  to  13.99 

5     115 
1   053 

1 4 .  00  or  more 

1  872 

•For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  variation  in  earnings,  see  the  1941  reports  for  each  area. 


Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  important  farm  products.    Trices  of  most  farm  products 
were  higher  at  the  end  of  1941  than  at  the  beginning,  horses  and  butterfat 
being  exceptions.    The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices  averaged  26  per- 
cent higher  in  1941  than  in  1940.    The  increases  for  the  various  groups 
as   follows:    grains,   14  percent;  dairy. products,  25  percent;  meat 
animals,  39  percent  ;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  26  percent.    Fruits  decreased 
6  percent  because  of  increased  competition  from  citrus  fruits  and  a  loss 
port  demand. 
A  greal  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
arming    in    Illinois   is  due   to   the  constantly   shifting   ratios  between 
tin-  prices  of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock 
products  and  grains.    During  1941,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  high,  but 
the  price  of  hogs  practically  doubled  during  the  year  (Fig.  2).    In  1941, 
14.''  bushels  of  corn  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live  hog  compared 
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Fig.  2. — Indexes  of  the  Average  Monthly  Illinois  Farm  Prices  of  Corn,  Hogs, 
Butterfat,  and  Beef  Cattle,  1940  and  1941.     (1924-1929=100) 


with  an  average  of  9.9  bushels  in  1940.  Earnings  on  hog  farms  increased 
in  relation  to  other  types  of  farms,  and  hog  production  expanded  to 
record  levels. 


Farm  product 


December  15  farm  prices 


Corn,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu. .  . 

Hay,  ton 

Horses,  head  .  .  . 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt. 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head 

Milk,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb..  .  . 
Chickens,  lb. .  .  . 
Eggs,  doz 


$      .52 

.79 

.33 

.49 

.81 

7.30 

74.00 

5.80 

9.80 

8.80 

68.00 

2.00 

.34 

.13 

.27 


$      .66 

1  .14 

.47 

.70 

1.48 

11.40 

69.00 

10.70 

10.80 

10.60 

91.00 

2.50 

.34 

.15 

.32 


Average  yearly  farm  prices 


i      .56 

.81 

.32 

.46 

.82 

6.68 

77.00 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

1.67 

.27 

.13 

.17 


5      .63 

.93 

.36 

.55 

1.24 

8.49 

68.00 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

2.05 

.33 

.15 

->■> 
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Variations  in  supplies.  Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time 
influence  farm  earnings  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm 
property  must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  influence  is  greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory 
time.  Abundant  feed  supplies  and  increasing  inventories  have  charac- 
terized the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of  1936.  In  1941,  the  high  crop 
yield  resulted  in  large  inventories  of  feed  on  most  farms.  There  was  an 
average  inventory  per  farm  of  2,942  bushels  of  corn  and  757  bushels  of 
oats  on  accounting  farms  on  January  1,  1942.  This  was  357  bushels 
more  corn  per  farm  and  9  bushels  more  oats  per  farm  than  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  corn  reserves  on  January  1,  1942,  were 
larger  than  they  had  been  a  year  earlier.  According  to  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major 
grain  crops  on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  1941  and  1942  were  as 
follows: 


Type  of  grain 

1941                   1942 
(million  bushels) 
277                     333 

Oats  . . 

95                       99 

Wheat .... 

8                        9 

Soybeans . 

17                       17 

Livestock  numbers  increased  rapidly  on  accounting  farms  in  1941. 
The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in  livestock  numbers 
of  3.379  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  1941: 

1941  1941 

(percent  of  (percent  of 

Type  of  livestock  increase)  Type  of  livestock  ■      increase) 

Milk  cows 4  Brood  sows 24 

Beef  cows 14  Spring  pigs 4 

Feeder  cattle 0  Summer  pigs 13 

Feeder  lambs 25  Fall  pigs 23 

In  1941,  13.7  litters  were  farrowed  per  farm  on  accounting  farms, 
compared  with  12.7  litters  in  1940  and  12.0  litters  in  1939.  All  of  the 
increase  in  1941  over  1940  was  in  summer  and  fall  litters. 

The  increase  in  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  hogs  was  general  through- 
out the  United  States.  All  cattle  numbers  and  sheep  numbers  were  at 
rd  levels  on  January  1,  1942,  and  the  production  of  hogs  will  reach 
an   all-time  high  this  year. 

Crop  yields  in  Illinois,  1941.  The  year  1941  was  the  fifth  consecu- 
■  ear  ot"  high  crop  yields  in  Illinois.  The  weighted  average  yield  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  for  1941  was  130  percent  of  the  10-year 
average,  1931-1940  (Fig.  3). 
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Fig.  3. — Crop  Yields  for  1941  Compared  with  10- Year  Average  Yields  (1931-1940) 

for  the  Same  County.   The  Indexes  Are  Based  on  County  Yields  of 

Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans,  (Data  from  Illinois 

Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service) 
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The  1(M1  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  1931-1940  averages,  follow:  corn,  138;  oats,  136;  wheat,  108;  and 
sua  beans,  112.  In  1941,  corn  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
10  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Marion,  Jackson, 
fohnson,  Perry,  Williamson,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson;  oat  yields  were 
higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except  Rock  Island,  Henderson,  and 
Union;  wheat  yields  were  below  average  in  27  counties:  and  soybean 
yields  were  below  the  average  in  19  counties. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  east  half  of  northern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were 
particularly  favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  corn 
crop.  Another  group  of  counties  north  of  St.  Louis  in  Area  5  had  excep- 
tionally high  yields.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest 
crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south-central  area  of  the  state. 

Variations  in  net  cash  income  an  acre.  The  average  net  cash 
income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  in  1941  varied  from  $2.99  in 
Area  7  to  $13.28  in  Area  4  (Table  4).  Net  cash  incomes  were  higher  in 
1941  than  in  1940  in  all  areas.  The  largest  percentage  increase  for  1941 
over  1940  was  for  Area  5,  and  the  smallest  percentage  increase  was  for 
Area  6.  Crop  yields  in  both  1940  and  1941  were  relatively  better  in  Area 
5  than  in  Area  6,  and  the  price  of  hogs  advanced  more  rapidly  in  1941 
than  the  prices  of  wheat  and  dairy  products.  Hogs  are  a  more  important 
source  of  income  in  Area  5  than  in  Area  6,  whereas  wheat  and  dairy 
products  are  of  more  importance  in  Area  6  than  in  Area  5. 


Table  4. — Net  Cash   Income  an  Acre  for  Illinois  Accounting  Farms  by 

Farming-Type  Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

and  for  the  Years  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941 


1925- 
1929 

1930- 
1934 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$9.59 

$5.25 

$7.76 

$4.97 

$4.04 

$8.66 

7.94 

4.92 

7.30 

6.16 

5.76 

8.71 

9.05 

4.86 

6.12 

6.88 

6.83 

SOI 

8.91 

4.4(i 

6.26 

6.69 

7.08 

9.02 

6.35 

3.23 

4.72 

4.64 

4.55 

4.68 

3.26 

2.03 

3  .  29 

2.84 

3.69 

4.34 

2.21 

.91 

1  .28 

1.41 

1.39 

1.81 

4.57 

1  7i 

4.11 

2.63 

4.19 

3.11 

#7.13 

$3    74 

$5  .  .^.'i 

$5  .  25 

$5 .  40 

$6.82 

Area  1,  Chii         I  tairy 

.'.  Northwestern  Mixed  Live- 



i        .  I    -t...    i-.    ,ll!'l    ' 

ll  I    .--li  I  .rain"  ... 

Area  5,  West  Gem  ral  Farming 

Vrea  6  rid  vt  heal 

\n-.i  7,  South-Central  Mixed  Fai  ming 

*  -i  .ill  and 

Livestock        

State   Average  (weighted  bj 




$9.05 

12.01 
12.49 
13.28 
8.30 
4.S2 
2.99 

3.82 


$9.91 


from  ill.-   Farm   Hunan   Farm   Management  Service  for   1938.   1939, 
1940,  an. I  1941. 
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Table  5. — Inventory  Increases  by  Farming-Type  Areas,  1941 


Farming-type  areas 

Livestock 

Feed  and 
grain 

Machinery 

1  mS^r*       T0tal 

ments 

$     845 
1  043 
1  338 
906 
930 
333 
325 
476 

$     814 

$     962 
882 
1  023 
1  539 
940 
275 
353 
496 

$     935 

$402 
254 
286 
275 
296 
205 
126 
200 

$253 

S204 
95 
51 
81 
75 
66 
61 
69 

$   80 

$2   413 

Area  2 

2  274 

2  698 

2  801 

2  241 

879 

865 

Area  8 

1  241 

$2   082 

Inventory  changes  by  farming-type  areas.  The  average  inven- 
tor}- increased  $2,082  a  farm  in  1941.  This  amount  included  inventory 
increases  for  all  the  areas  and  for  all  the  items  (Table  5).  The  inventory 
increases  were  largest  for  feed  and  grain  but  were  almost  as  large  for 
livestock,  the  two  items  combined  accounting  for  84  percent  of  the  total 
inventory  increase.  The  inventory  increases  for  both  grains  and  livestock 
were  the  result  of  increased  supplies  on  hand  and  higher  prices  (Table  6). 

Inventory  increases  were  larger  in  1941  than  in  1940  for  livestock, 
feed  and  grain,  and  machinery.  The  inventory  increase  per  farm  for 
machinery  was  75  percent  higher  in  1941  than  in  1935.  The  increase  in 
inventory  of  $253  a  farm  in  1941  for  machinery  and  $80  a  farm  for 
improvements  indicates  that  farmers  were  still  adding  to  their  equip- 
ment, as  they  had  been  doing  each  year  since  1935  when  earnings  reached 
a  level  which  encouraged  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Variations  in  net  income  an  acre  with  inventory  changes  in- 
cluded. When  inventory  changes  were  included,  the  average  net  in- 
come an  acre  on  Illinois  accounting  farms  was  109  percent  higher  in  1941 
than  in  1940  (Table  7).    This  increase  of  109  percent  with  inventories 


Table  6. — Bushels  of  Corn  and  Oats  in  Inventories  on  Accounting  Farms  by 
Farming-Type  Areas,  January  1,  1941  and  1942 


Farming-type  areas 

Corn 

Oats 

Jan.  1,  1941 

Jan.  1,  1942 

Jan.  1,  1941 

Jan.  1,  1942 

1  808 

2  511 

3  658 

4  190 
.   2  205 

1  010 
933 

1  067 

2  585 

2  373 

2  840 

3  894 

4  828 
2  624 

965 
1  029 

1  454 

2  942 

959 
1  163 
829 
1  168 
501 
362 
191 
209 

748 

965 

1  069 

839 

1  145 

534 

377 

270 

Area  8 

317 

Weighted 
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Table    7.     Ni  i    Income    an    Acre    (Inventory    Basis)   for   Illinois  Accounting 

Farms  by  Farming-Type  Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

vnd  fob  i  m    Years  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941 


Farming-type  areas 

1925- 
1929 

1930- 

1934 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

\  r « -.t  1 .  Chicago  Dairy 

\>n  hwestem  Mixed 

Livestock" 

Area  3,  Western  Livestoi  k 

811.04 

15.11 
10.24 
10.30 
7.69 
5.41 
3.34 
5.34 

5  8.59 

5   2.64 
2.70 
2.84 
2.76 
1.99 
.92 
.55 
1.20 

5  2.20 

5  8.69 
8.46 
10.83 
10.30 
8.21 
6.17 
3.48 
6.12 

5  8.58 

5  8.12 
8.34 
9.24 
8.66 
6.78 
3.71 
2.47 
3.31 

5  7.14 

5  9.23 
11.45 
13.01 
13.42 
8.79 
6.65 
3.18 
5.04 

$10. 33 

$13.50 
12.34 
10.66 
9.99 
8.08 
6.90 
3.36 
5.22 

$  9.09 

522.35 
23.02 

23.70 

East-Central  Cash 

23.85 

Ana  5,  West-Central  General 

17.26 

Area  '>.  St.  Louis  Dairy  and 
Wheat         

8.95 

\rr.i  7,  South-Central  Mixed 

6.49 

Area  8,  Wabash  Valley  Grain 

9.44 

State  Average  (weighted 
by  acres  in  each  area) 

518.99 

"For  these  areas,   records   from   the   Farm    Bureau   Farm   Management   Service   are   included   for 
1938-1941.     The  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  was  excluded. 


included  is  in  contrast  with  a  45-percent  increase  on  the  cash  basis.  The 
net  income  an  acre  for  1941  was  $9.08  larger  on  the  inventory  basis 
than  on  the  cash  basis ;  in  other  words,  half  of  the  net  income  for 
1941  was  an  inventory  increase.  Incomes  have  been  larger  on  the 
inventory  basis  than  on  the  cash  basis  for  all  years  since  1925,  with  the 
exceptions  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

Net  incomes  an  acre,  on  the  inventory  basis,  were  higher  in  1941  than 
in  1940  in  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  range  in  net  income  per  acre  was 
from  $6.49  in  Area  7  to  $23.85  in  Area  4. 

Income  from  agricultural  conservation  payments.  Cash  farm 
incomes  of  accounting  farmers  in   1941   included  government  payments 


Tabli    8.     Percent  of  Illinois  Accounting  Farmers  Receiving  Agricultural 

Conservation  Payments  in  1941  and  the  Payments  per  Farm 

and  per  Acre  by  Farming-Type  Areas 


Area 

Nuinlii  I 

i.n  ma 

\>  le- 
per 
farm 

Pen  en! 

of  farms 
receiving 

Pay- 
ments 

Pay- 
ments per 
farm,  all 
farms 

Pay- 
ments per 

farm, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Payments 
per  acre, 
cooperal 

ing  farms 

Taxes  per 

aeie. 

all 

farms 

85 
516 
594 
991 
$62 
307 
121 
80 
34 

181 

JOS 

241 
265 
250 

213 

247 
!  !1 
2M 

79 
80 
86 
88 

77 
63 

77 
72 
68 

5275 
391 
518 
576 

.'..'..'i 
131 
168 

184 
137 

5348 
486 
600 
65  8 
430 
209 

219 
254 
203 

51  .92 

2.34 

2.49 

2.48 

1.72 

.98 

.89 

1  .15 

.88 

51  .49 
1    35 

\n  a  2, 

1    4  ! 

1   54 

1    18 

85 

66 

93 

69 
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which  were  received  during  the  accounting  year  for  participation  in 
agricultural  conservation  programs.  In  a  few  cases,  delayed  payments 
for  1940,  as  well  as  payments  for  1941,  wTere  included.  Of  the  991  farms 
in  Area  4,  88  percent  received  payments  (Table  8). 

The  percent  of  farms  receiving  payments  in  other  areas  ranged  down 
to  63  in  Area  6.  The  largest  payments  per  farm  and  per  acre  were  in  the 
areas  with  the  highest  investments  an  acre,  Areas  2,  3,  and  4.  In  all  the 
areas,  the  payments  an  acre  far  exceeded  the  taxes  an  acre. 

Standards  for  Measuring  Operating  Efficiency 

Farm  account  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  the  principal  factors 
affecting  relative  earnings  to  be  land  use,  crop  yields,  amount  of  livestock, 
livestock  efficiency,  labor  cost,  machinery  cost,  and  prices  received  for 
things  sold.  They  have  also  shown  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the 
quality  of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that 
the  kind  of  livestock  influences  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  fed  as  well 
as  the  returns  for  feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm 
business  affects  practically  all  the  cost  items ;  and  (4)  that  price  rela- 
tionships and  quantities  of  products  produced  affect  the  relative  profit- 
ableness of  various  types  of  farming  for  any  particular  year. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  2,175  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
were  sorted  into  groups  as  indicated  in  Figures  4,  5,  and  6  and  in  Tables 
9  and  10.  Similar  figures  and  tables  for  each  of  the  nine  major  type-of- 
f arming  areas  of  the  state  can  be  found  in  the  area  reports  for  1941. 
These  reports  are  available  upon  request  and  may  be  used  by  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  to  analyze  his  efficiency. 

The  terms  used  in  the  various  figures  and  tables  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book.  For  example,  "improved  land," 
a  term  that  is  used  in  Figure  4,  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by 
farmstead,  roads,  and  orchards. 

Crop  yields.  Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  quality  of  land  (ex- 
pressed as  value  an  acre)  on  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Land  valued  at  $40  an  acre  produced  about  52  bushels  of  corn,  37  bushels 
of  oats,  19  bushels  of  wheat,  and  15  bushels  of  soybeans;  land  valued  at 
$140  an  acre  produced  about  73  bushels  of  corn,  48  bushels  of  oats,  24 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  28  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  differences  in  acre- 
yields  between  $40  land  and  $140  land  are  as  follows:  corn,  21  bushels; 
oats,  11  bushels;   wheat,  5  bushels;   and  soybeans,  13  bushels. 

Such  variations  are  significant,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  they  apply  only  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  1941.    Wheat 
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Fig.  4. — Average  Yields  of  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans  with  Varying 
Values  of  Improved  Land,  Farming-Type  Areas,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 


yields  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  relation  to  corn  yields  in  years  with 
growing  conditions  different  than  those  in  1941.  Data  of  this  type  are 
valuable  because  they  enable  farmers  to  compare  the  yields  on  their  own 
farms  with  those  on  farms  having  a  similar  quality  of  land. 

Source  of  income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to 
source  of  iina.iiK'  for  1941  gives  each  fanner  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of 
income.  It  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use, 
crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse  and  machinery  requirements,  and 
Other  ia<  tors  that  arc  associated  with  various  types  of  farming. 
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Table  9. — Source  of  Income  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors 
for  2,175  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 


Number  of  farms 

Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. . 
Percent  of  income  from  crops. . . . 

Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre , 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre 

Machinery  per  acre" 

Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses6 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'1 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable.  .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture. . . . 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. . . 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 
Total  months  of  labor 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bushels 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acreb 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. . . . 
Land  tax  per  acre 


Grain 

40%  + 


659 


33.6 
57.6 


$40   393 

150 

104 

16 

9 


Source  of  income 


Dairy 

sales 
40%  + 


82.4 
9.2 


$24   776 

134 

73 

25 

10 


$   12. 12 

8.70 
1.70 
1.06 


Hogs 

40%  + 


85.7 
5.5 


$32   744 

148 

90 

21 

10 


* 

8  216 
2  923 

* 
$ 

5  293 

37.21 
13.24 

$  23.97 

16.3 

$  4   261 


222 
81  .5 
63.1 
34.0 

i  i8.il 

15.5 
21.4 


5182 
152 
97 


$     8.60 

6.54 
1.48 
1.20 


Cattle 
40%  + 


92.6 
1.4 


$57  308 

163 

93 

21 

9 


SI  3 

873 

5 

372 

$ 

8 

501 

$ 

3S 

.11 

15 

.21 

23.90 

14.8 

6   203 


362 
81.7 
61.4 
33.9 
$  24.64 
13.3 
30.0 


$150 
157 
104 


$     7.71 

6.66 
1  .52 
1.23 


General  farm 


L.S. 

60%  + 


72.4 
18.1 


$34  485 
146 


21 
L0 


$  8  343 

3   112 

$  5  231 

$  35.43 
13.20 


22.23 

15.3 

4  113 


237 
82.8 
61.8 
34.5 
5  14.34 
15.6 
23.6 


65.8 


5186 
143 
125 


$     8.63 

6.27 
1  .44 
1.17 


L.S. 
60%- 


54.3 
34.1 


$31   816 

144 

94 

18 

10 


$ 

7  328 

2  725 

$ 
$ 

4  603 

33.25 
12.39 

$  20.86 

14.5 

$  3  606 


220 
86.8 
64.5 
31.0 
$  10.13 
13.5 
20.3 


$189 
145 
109 


$      7.30 

5.79 
1.28 
1.24 


"Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
Ll  Expenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 


Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  9.  For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  largest  rate 
earned  on  the  investment  for  1941  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the 
smallest  does  not  mean  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  1941  was 
influenced  by  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 
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In  1940,  the  rate  earned  on  investment  was  largest  for  cattle  farms  and 
smallest  for  hog  farms,  as  indicated  by  the  following:  grain  farms,  7.6 
percent;  dairy  farms,  6.8  percent;  hog  farms,  6.4  percent ;  cattle  farms. 
N.2  percent;  general  farms  with  more  than  60  percent  of  the  income  from 
livestock,  7.1  percent;  general  farms  with  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
income  from  livestock,  7.0  percent.  The  change  in  the  relative  earnings 
of  hog  farms  from  1940  to  1941  clearly  reflects  the  increase  in  the  average 
price  of  hogs  from  $5.54  to  $9.37. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  average  rate  earned  on  investment  for 
the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  for  farms  from  the  same  area  grouped 
according  to  source  of  income:  farms  with  over  60  percent  of  their 
incomes  from  grain,  4.0  percent;  farms  with  40-59  percent  of  their 
incomes  from  grain,  3.6  percent;  hog  farms,  2.8  percent;  cattle  farms, 
3.5  percent;  dairy  farms,  2.8  percent;  and  mixed-income  farms,  3.1  per- 
cent. On  the  basis  of  earnings  on  accounting  farms  for  the  past  15  years, 
the  grain  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5  have  shown  higher  current  returns 
than  have  livestock  farms.  In  these  records,  no  charge  was  made  for 
fertility  losses,  and  no  inference  is  intended  concerning  the  results  if 
these  systems  are  followed  for  another  15-year  period.  The  mechaniza- 
tion of  farms  in  this  area  in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing grains  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  livestock  and  livestock- 
products. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  necessary  re- 
turns per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs  vary  widely.  According  to 
5-year  averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1933-1937),  the  necessary 
returns  were:  poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder 
cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the 
grain  farms  were  located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per 
acre;  (2)  larger  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  land 
in  grain;    and  (4)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  6  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms, 
where  2.1.7  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms. 
where  10.4  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently 
utilized  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses 
without  increasing  tin-  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  COSl  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $12.12  on  the  dairy  farms 
tn  $5.73  on  the  grain  farms;    the  horse  ami  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
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Table  10. — Size  of  Farm  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors  for 
2,175  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 


Number  of  farms . 
Acres  per  farm .  .  . 


Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre. 
Machinery  per  acre".  .  . 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses6 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expensesb 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 
earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable.  .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture . . 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod,  l.s 
Percent  of  income  from  grain 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 

Total  months  of  labor 

Number  of  work  horses. .  .  . 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn  (bushels)  .... 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter . 
Dairy  returns  per  cow. 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acreb 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre" 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. . . . 
Land  tax  per  acre 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Less  than 
121 


247 
102 


516  099 
158 
93 

25 
12 


4  117 
1    759 


$  2  358 


40.32 
17.21 


23.11 
14.8 
2   143 


87.8 
62.6 
34.3 
15.42 
71.1 
17.9 
20.9 
14.7 
2.2 


3198 
146 
108 


$   11.46 

7.38 
1.68 
1.31 


121  to 
200 


785 
166 


526  257 

158 

98 

21 

11 


$ 

6  333 
2  382 

$ 
$ 

3  951 

38.09 
14.33 

23.76 
15.1 
3  240 


87.6 
65.5 
31.3 
13.86 
65.7 
24.3 
15.8 
18.1 
2.5 


5193 
150 
114 


$     8.64 

6.40 
1.51 
1.29 


201  to 
280 


541 
241 


$36  197 

150 

97 

19 

10 


$ 

8 

536 

3 

064 

$ 

5 

472 

$ 

35 

.36 

12 

.69 

22.67 
15.2 
4  268 


85.6 
66.6 
29.6 
12.13 
60.4 
30.3 
13.5 
22.1 
2.9 


5185 
147 
115 


$     7.47 

5.90 
1.34 
1.23 


281  to 
360 


316 
321 


?47  923 

150 

98 

18 

9 


511   050 
3  804 


$   7   246 


34.43 
11.86 


22.57 
15.2 
5  452 


84.1 
67.0 
28.7 
12.22 
60.5 
30.8 
12.0 
26.2 
3.2 


5179 
147 
112 


$     6.86 


361  to 
440 


139 
399 


£55  917 

140 

92 

16 


$\3 

064 

4 

350 

$ 

8 

714 

$ 

32 

.74 

1C 

.90 

$  21.84 

15.7 
$  6  511 


81.9 
64.9 
30.9 
11.46 
60.9 
30.5 
11.7 
29.5 
3.7 


5179 
148 
113 


$     6.41 


5.66 
1.20 
1.20 


441  or 
more 


147 
571 


376  663 
135 


S17 
5 

183 
857 

Sll 

326 

$  3C 
1C 

.14 

.28 

$   19.86 

14.8 
$  8  075 


80.4 
64.6 
29.2 
11.88 
63.2 
28.7 
10.1 
35.9 
4.3 


5162 
149 
112 


$     5.80 

5.52 
1.15 
1.16 


"Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
bExpenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 


was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $8.70,  and  lowest  on 
the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged  $5.10;  the  improvement  cost  per  acre 
averaged  $1.70  on  the  dairy  farms  and  $1.14  on  the  grain  farms. 

Labor,  horse  and  machinery,  and  improvement  costs  were  higher  for 
all  sources  of  income  groups  in  1941  than  in  1940;  labor  cost  per  crop 
acre,  for  example,  was  17  percent  higher  on  the  grain  farms  in  1941  than 
in  1940. 
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Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Areas 
2,  3,  4.  and  5  are  sorted  according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indi- 
cate thai  the  operators  on  the  largest  farms  took  in  more  money  during 
the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones;  and  after  deductions  were 
made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the 
147  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged 
$8,075,  contrasted  with  $2,143  for  the  247  smallest  farms.  The  latter 
had  higher  investments  an  acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total 
investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  invest- 
ment was  practically  the  same  for  all  size  groups,  but  there  was  a  slight 
increase  from  the  smallest  farms  up  to  the  size  ranging  from  361  to  440 
acres.  Idle  difference  was  much  smaller  in  1941  than  in  1940  or  for  a 
recent  10-year  period.  The  average  rates  for  1940  were  as  follows:  less 
than  121  acres,  5.8  percent;  121  to  200  acres,  7.2  percent:  201  to  280 
acres,  7.4  percent;  281  to  360  acres,  7.3  percent;  361  to  440  acres,  7.0 
percent;   441  or  more  acres,  7.9  percent. 

A  part  of  the  difference  in  the  earnings  pattern  as  related  to  size  of 
farm  for  1941  contrasted  with  that  of  1940  may  be  due  to  the  correlation 
of  enter] irises  with  size  of  farm.  The  size  of  the  hog  farms  averaged 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  cattle  farms,  and  hog  prices  were  much 
higher  in  relation  to  cattle  prices  in  1941  than  in  1940.  This  would  cause 
the  earnings  on  small  farms  in  1941  to  be  higher  in  relation  to  large 
farms  than  in  1940. 

For  the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  the  average  rate  earned  on  invest- 
ment (value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  excluded)  for 
accounting  farms  by  size  groups  in  Areas  3,  4,  and  5  was  as  follows: 
0-99  acres,  .8  percent;  100-139  acres,  2.0  percent;  140-179  acres,  2.6 
percent ;  180-219  acres,  2.8  percent ;  220-259  acres,  3.0  percent ;  260-299 
acres,  3.5  percent:  300-339  acres,  3.4  percent;  and  340  acres  and  over, 
3.3  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  earned  on  investment  increased  as 
tin-  size  of  farm  increased  to  about  300  acres,  declined  slightly  for  farms 
ranging  from  300  to  400  acres,  and  increased  again  for  farms  ranging 
from  400  to  600  acres.  Those  farms  that  are  too  large  for  one  tractor 
but  not  large  enough  for  two  seem  to  be  an  awkward  size. 

I  lie  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the 
i  ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  earnings 
an  acre,  b)  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  an  acre,  and  by  the  larger 
value  of  ivr<\  iv<]  an  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon 
the  individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the 
volume  of  their  businesses  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
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amount  of  livestock ;  others,  by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increas- 
ing crop  yields,  or  by  developing  special  markets ;  still  others,  bv 
increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying  combinations  of  the  above 
methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  The  effect  of  the 
amount  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock  on  labor  and  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  is  shown  graphically  in  Figures  5  and 
6  for  the  same  size  groups  of  farms  as  were  used  in  Table  10. 

Four  significant  things  are  apparent  in  these  charts:  (1)  The  costs 
per  crop  acre  increased  as  the  size  of  the  farms  decreased;  (2)  the 
costs  increased  as  the  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  increased;  (3)  the 
costs  decreased  much  more  rapidly  when  the  size  of  farms  increased 
from  120  acres  or  less  to  121-200  acres  than  when  they  increased  from 
201-280  to  281-360  acres,  or  into  the  larger  size  groups  (this  situation 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  predominate 
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Fig.  5. — Labor  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size  and  with 

Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 
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wii  Machinery  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size 
and  with  Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 
Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 

on  the  smaller  farms  and  that  beef  cattle  predominate  on  the  larger 
farms);  and  (4)  the  costs  increased  rapidly  as  the  feed  fed  an  acre 
increased  from  $3  to  about  $10  an  acre,  especially  for  farms  in  the 
smallest  size  group,  and  the  costs  increased  less  but  more  uniformly  as 
larger  amounts  of  i<:^(\  were  fed. 

Farmers  who  know  what  their  cost  for  labor  and  for  horse  and 
machinery  expense  per  crop  acre  was  in  1941  will  find  that  these  data 
contain  a  basis  for  comparing  their  expenses  with  averages  for  other 
farms  of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  livestock.1 


Variations  by  Farming-Type  Areas 

The  data  in  Tables  1  1  and  12  indicate  a  wide  range  of  farming 
conditions  in  Illinois  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  grouping 
counties  by  farming  type  areas.  They  show  a  range  in  size  from  181  acres 

'Data  foi  other  areas  of  Illinois  arc  available  in  the  area  reports  for  1941. 
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in  Area  1   to  265  acres  in  Area  4  and  an  average  investment  per  farm 
varying  from  $12,384  in  Area  9  to  $44,867  in  Area  4. 

Crop  yields  varied  from  area  to  area  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  relative  proportion  of  income  from 
grain,  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  varied  according  to  feeds  available, 
markets,  labor,  and  other  factors.  Expenses  per  crop  acre  for  labor  and 
for  horses  and  machinery  varied  with  the  size  of  farm,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  livestock,  the  wages  for  labor,  and  the  type  of  equipment. 

Data  for  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Averages  were  calculated  for  each  county  with  30  or  more  records 
and  for  groups  of  counties  with  less  than  30  records.  These  averages 
are  arranged  in  Table  13  according  to  farming- type  areas.  The  averages 
for  Area  1  are  given  at  the  front  of  the  list,  and  those  for  Area  9  at  the 
end  of  it. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 


Accounting  items 


McHenry 


Boone, 

Cook, 

DuPage, 

Kane,  Lake 


Stephen- 
son 


Lee 


Capital  investment,  total / 

Land 2 

harm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs        6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry S 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

\  \\  payment      19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

I  npaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 38 

I  otal  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  ol  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

I  ot.il  investment  per  acre 44 

i   i  >!  land  area  tillable 45 

Peri  'lit  of  tillable  land  in — 

i   "i  ii 46 

I  l.ils       47 

Wheat          48 

Soyl                    ain 49 

i  > 1 1 1 s  - r  cultfc  ated  crops    50 

I  egume  haj  and  pasture                    . .  51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-      52 

Bushele  per  aci n    53 

i  »ats   54 

Wheat 55 

Soybeans 57 

Fi  ed  f<  'l  pei   icre  to  58 

Returns  foi  J100  feed  fed 50 

Poultry  mi m  60 

Numbei  ol  litters  farrowed  61 

!<■  t hi  ii-  pei  littei  62 

return    pen  ow  r>j 

and  iii.M  him  i  y  ,  ,,-i  pei  .  rop  a<  re. ,  6  I 

l. .ill.. i  .  ..-i  pei  crop  acre  65 

i  mprovemenl  i  osl  pi  i  ...  re  <<a 

: ■  i    ii  i ■  r, 7 


826  910 

11  017 

7  060 

327 

3  691 
216 

10 

115 

2  245 

2  229 

5  7  462 

890 

4  699 
618 

11 
320 
293 
298 
287 

46 

I   2  659 

397 


$32   752 

15  828 

6  804 

342 

4  008 

556 

109 

125 

2  575 

2  405 

$   7  934 

1  849 

2  472 
1  656 

85 
356 
271 
920 
267 

58 
633 
427 


«44  004 
25  431 

7  081 
301 

4  080 
877 
306 
109 

3  196 

2  623 


$   2 


$  2 


791 
095 
947 
057 
142 
398 
259 
338 
509 
46 
519 
415 


$23   423 

11  058 

5  140 

248 

2  352 

628 

25 

121 

1  876 

1  975 

$   6  378 

1  244 

1  874 

2  418 

32 
354 
283 

13 
124 

36 

$   1  645 

287 


824 

827 

197 

239 

175 

4  803 

778 

4  025 

15.0 

3  269 

2  461 

2  049 


937 
636 

207 

288 

138 

5  301 

792 

4  509 

13.8 

3  474 

2  409 

2  621 


883 
518 
226 

325 
152 
7  272 
784 
6  488 
14.7 
4  917 
3  865 
3  148 


591 

329 

119 

199 

120 

4  733 

850 

3  883 

16.6 

3  346 

2  758 

1  692 


£47  849 
29  968 

6  433 
243 

3  348 
792 
290 
101 

3  822 

2  852 


S10  168 

2  637 
857 

3  037 
214 
338 
284 

2  111 

623 

67 

$   2  719 

442 


940 
587 
219 
366 
165 
444 
742 


6  707 
14.0 
4  924 
4  374 
2  791 


31 
172 
$   43.31 

19.95 
$  23.36 
j5  64 

68 

41 
156 

79.1 

30.4 
14.  8 
.9 
1.0 
8.1 
25.9 
18.9 
67.4 
51.6 
20.0 
39 . 8 
19.3 
5  18.53 
212 
3 ,  20 
6.8 
S150 
177 
f.     9.39 
14.51 
.!  30 
1  39 


54 
187 
i   42.52 

18.36 
i  24.16 
5  85 

88 

36 
176 

84.2 


142 
213 
$   45.95 
15.50 
$   30.45 
$119 
122 
33 
206 
91.1 


34 . 1 
20.8 
1.2 
4.8 
8.1 
19.1 
11.8 
72.0 
58.5 
27.2 
41.5 
18.3 
5  21.63 
164 
3.60 
11  .0 
S170 

169 

?  8.04 
10.26 

2.29 
1.54 


35 
22 

1 

5 

7 
18 
10 
75.8 
59.8 
25.2 
43.2 
23.0 
$  22.61 
163 

3.87 

21  .7 
*165 
137 

$     6 

7 


86 
160 
S  39.79 

15.57 
i  24.22 
5  69 

70 

32 
146 

83.5 

26 

21 

1 

5 
31 
14 


32 
80 
1.95 
1.53 


4 
2 

4 
3 
0 
1 

6 

72.4 
43.0 
14.0 
37.2 
18.8 
$    19.79 
193 
3.21 
17.6 
J5151 
129 
$      7.08 
11.57 
1  .79 
1  .24 


53 
270 
$   37.60 
1 2 .  80 
$   24.80 

451 1 1 

114 

24 
177 

86.9 

34.2 
22.0 
1  .4 
6.4 
6.6 
20.5 
8.9 
66.4 
52.4 
19.4 
29.2 
23.5 
$  16.15 
167 
3.54 
19.4 
}S165 
125 
$     5.55 
(>   <>4 
1  .63 
1.35 


(Con// urn'./) 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Ogle* 

Rock 
Island 

Winne- 
bago 

White- 
side 

Jo 
Daviess 

Carroll 

Henry 

McDon- 
ough 

Knox 

1 

$30  648 

525  159 

531  968 

529  293 

$25  788 

$26  372 

$38  311 

$35  375 

$40  145 

2 

16  289 

13  820 

14  617 

14  675 

12  826 

13  768 

22  271 

22  585 

24  629 

3 

5  696 

4  189 

7  722 

5  626 

4  931 

4  888 

5  796 

4  292 

5  436 

4 

289 

256 

344  . 

267 

371 

320 

249 

246 

255 

s 

2  929 

1  740 

3  044 

3  312 

2  756 

2  758 

3  180 

1  669 

2  328 

6 

785 

677 

844 

911 

760 

708 

1  095 

1  009 

1  063 

7 

53 

80 

163 

68 

99 

132 

70 

67 

126 

8 

83 

115 

101 

98 

91 

132 

99 

82 

69 

9 

2  336 

2  190 

2  550 

2  233 

1  956 

1  869 

2  957 

3  044 

3  758 

10 

2  188 

2  092 

2  583 

2  103 

1  998 

1  797 

2  594 

2  381 

2  481 

11 

$   7  103 

$   6  398 

$   8  416 

$   7  631 

$   6  826 

$   6  731 

$  8  987 

$  8  977 

$  9  709 

12 

1  962 

1  117 

1  876 

2  223 

1  440 

2  366 

2  647 

1  680 

1  612 

13 

1  080 

693 

1  972 

1  264 

1  660 

623 

473 

347 

657 

14 

2  632 

2  874 

2  554 

3  071 

2  719 

2  501 

4  376 

4  555 

3  866 

15 

67 

76 

156 

50 

82 

146 

123 

69 

94 

16 

375 

405 

356 

338 

323 

413 

382 

303 

223 

17 

258 

310 

277 

249 

299 

289 

289 

310 

312 

18 

291 

529 

765 

160 

1  242 

2  342 

19 

400 

350 

391 

400 

266 

381 

485 

429 

531 

20 

38 

44 

69 

36 

37 

12 

52 

42 

72 

21 

$   2  139 

$   1  637 

$  2   458 

$   2  117 

$  2   191 

$   1  718 

?  2  480 

$  2  248 

$  2  566 

22 

411 

260 

541 

346 

369 

260 

364 

342 

398 

23 

159 

308 

207 

24 

714 

640 

861 

735 

661 

536 

876 

828 

880 

25 

452 

216 

470 

359 

365 

262 

574 

467 

552 

26 

127 

105 

191 

133 

117 

109 

162 

140 

196 

27 

304 

301 

271 

246 

234 

216 

351 

310 

378 

28 

131 

115 

124 

139 

137 

128 

153 

161 

162 

29 

$   4  964 

$   4  761 

$   5  958 

$   5  514 

$   4  635 

$   5  013 

$  6  507 

$  6  729 

$  7  143 

30 

845 
$   4  119 

793 
$   3  968 

855 
$   5  103 

827 

832 
$   3  803 

819 
$  4  194 

793 
$  5  714 

778 
$  5  951 

777 

31 

$  4  687 

$  6  366 

32 

13.4 

15.8 

16.0 

16.0 

14.7 

15.9 

14.9 

16.8 

15.9 

33 

$   3  199 

$   3  317 

$   4  123 

$   3  821 

$   3  097 

$  3  451 

$  4  400 

$  4  779 

$  4  975 

34 

2  848 

3  166 

3  062 

2  971 

3  327 

2  410 

3  557 

4  223 

4  103 

35 

1  858 

1  285 

2  619 

2  294 

1  009 

2  314 

2  661 

2  196 

2  728 

36 

44 

49 

34 

37 

38 

33 

81 

74 

62 

37 

211 

184 

248 

198 

234 

185 

227 

225 

268 

38 

$   33.73 

$   34.83 

$   33.91 

S  38.62 

$   29.12 

$  36.34 

$  39.66 

$  39.97 

$  36.17 

39 

14.17 

13.23 

13.35 

14.90 

12.90 

13.69 

14.44 

13.47 

12.45 

40 

$   19.56 

$  21.60 

$   20.56 

$   23.72 

$  16.22 

$  22.65 

$  25.22 

$  26.50 

$  23.72 

41 

$   77 

$   75 

$   59 

$   74 

$   55 

$  74 

$  98 

$101 

$  92 

42 

86 

84 

64 

77 

65 

83 

106 

no 

106 

43 

27 

23 

31 

28 

21 

26 

26 

19 

20 

44 

146 

137 

129 

148 

110 

142 

169 

158 

150 

45 

77.6 

76.6 

75.3 

83.1 

62.6 

77.9 

81.6 

83.9 

76.8 

46 

29.9 

34.3 

29.4 

31.9 

24.7 

28.4 

35.1 

33.2 

34.9 

47 

23.7 

16.2 

18.9 

18.8 

18.5 

21.6 

19.9 

15.3 

16.9 

48 

.7 

1.1 

1.0 

5.1 

.5 

.6 

1.4 

7.6 

1.9 

49 

2.3 

2.5 

3.2 

1.9 

.3 

.6 

3.4 

13.2 

11.8 

50 

6.2 

4.2 

8.2 

3.2 

6.3 

4.2 

2.6 

3.7 

4.0 

51 

25.2 

29.7 

27.2 

22.9 

26.9 

30.1 

24.2 

17.2 

18.8 

52 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

16.2 

22.8 

14.5 

13.4 

9.8 

11.7 

53 

68.9 

63.4 

70.0 

73.5 

65.0 

74.2 

68.1 

64.4 

67.7 

54 

47.1 

32.1 

44.0 

40.7 

41.1 

42.6 

36.8 

44.0 

34.1 

55 

20.0 

16.3 

23.3 

19.5 

20.0 

16.7 

15.8 

22.6 

14.6 

56 

31.7 

28.0 

35.6 

34.0 

21.9 

24.4 

26.3 

57 

21.6 

22.9 

24.4 

19.1 

18.0 

23.8 

24.0 

24^5 

27^6 

58 

$   17.90 

$  14.75 

$   15.45 

$   21.31 

$   13.80 

$   18.44 

$   20.34 

$  17.40 

$  12.55 

59 

167 

199 

186 

170 

199 

183 

179 

184 

199 

60 

4.22 

3.72 

4.14 

3.39 

3.22 

3.04 

3.88 

4.22 

3.45 

61 

17.0 

19.8 

16.9 

24.6 

18.1 

18.5 

29.2 

31.7 

26.6 

62 

5165 

$147 

$161 

$146 

$146 

$154 

$151 

$147 

$149 

63 

127 

99 

135 

136 

114 

111 

96 

100 

110 

64 

$     6.46 

$  7.57 

$     6.74 

$     7.05 

$      7.94 

$  6.41 

$  7.17 

$  6.17 

$  5.96 

65 

9.61 

9.55 

8.50 

9.41 

11.17 

10.11 

9.44 

7.82 

7.48 

66 

1.95 

1.42 

2.18 

1.75 

1.57 

1.40 

1.61 

1.52 

1.48 

67 

1.44 

1.64 

1.09 

1.24 

1.00 

1.17 

1.55 

1.38 

1.41 
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unting  items 


i  investment,  total / 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements    3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

-     6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry * 

1  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total // 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

ep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs    16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

AAA  payment          19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 21 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Xet  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

of  sales  over  expenses 34 

ase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

<  rross  earnings  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre   43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Pen  ent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

47 

Wheat                 48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

<  Hhrr  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture         51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:   Corn    53 

i  tats 54 

Wheat 

Barley 56 

Soybeans     57 

Feed  fed  pei  acre  to  livestock   58 

Returns  Foi  $100  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen    60 

N  umbei  ol  litters  fai  row<  d  61 

Returns  per  Utter 62 

Dairy  retui  at  pei  i  <>w. , , ,  63 

■  ad  mai  hinei  y  cost  pei  i  rop  ai  re  64 

65 

I  raprovemenl  i  ost  pei  ai  re  66 

pei  ■"  re  67 


Bureau 


,*4l>  593 

24  394 

6  024 

235 

2  686 

1  042 
190 
127 

3  313 

2  582 
$   9  774 

2  275 
621 

4  051 
123 
-177 
326 

1  392 

452 

57 

$  2   334 

399 


819 
526 
159 
278 
153 
440 
782 


6  658 
16.4 
5  210 
3  736 
3  378 


62 
218 

5  44.73 
14.26 
S  30.47 
5112 
118 
28 
186 
86.2 


77.2 
45.4 
22.2 
26.2 
26.5 
$   19.80 
180 
4. 
26. 
$164 
10') 

*  6.34 
8 .  65 
1  83 
1.27 


50 

.7 


Marshall- 
Putnam 


?49  823 

31  906 

6  113 

211 

3  413 

1  104 
514 

89 
3  972 

2  501 


$11  571 

2  840 

557 

4  943 

379 

229 

284 

1  557 

724 

58 

$  2   907 

460 


Peoria 


1  072 
594 
195 
417 
169 

8  664 
730 


7  934 
15.9 
6  025 
4  245 
4  135 


47 
276 

5  41.97 
13.19 


$   28.78 

$116 

128 

22 

181 

82.4 

34.8 
20.7 
3.1 
7.0 
4.5 
22.4 
7.5 
72.2 
47.7 
22.4 
15.7 
27.6 
$    18.70 
178 
3.27 
34.4 
$156 
108 
$     6.41 
6.96 
1  .67 
1.51 


$35  323 

22  868 

4  505 

262 

1  630 
763 
131 
106 

2  785 

2  273 
$   8  498 

1  168 
467 

3  347 

56 
359 
281 

2  145 
572 
103 

$  2  111 
306 

"723 
463 
139 
325 
155 

$  6  387 
724 

$  5  663 
16.0 

$   4  470 

3  581 
2  525 


44 
220 
$   38.68 
12.90 

$   25.78 

5104 

113 

21 

161 

84.0 

^2 .  2 

19.9 

2.4 

8.1 

5.0 

21  .9 

10.5 

70.4 

40.1 

23.5 

29 '.  3 
$    13.86 
184 
3.94 
23.8 
$151 

10S 

$  6.01 
7.63 
1.39 
1  .48 


Fulton 


$30  055 

19  077 

3  746 

223 

1  760 
840 

83 
63 

2  232 
2  031 


$   8  023 

1  323 

474 

3  706 

86 

251 

277 

1  255 

583 

68 

$  2  250 

355 


813 
432 
136 
391 
123 
5  773 
763 


5  010 
16.7 
4  128 
3  136 
2  360 


53 
250 

%   32.13 
12.07 


$  20.06 
$   76 

90 

15 
120 

74.0 

30 . 1 
15.3 
LI.  3 
9.8 
2.1 
20.4 
11.0 
60.6 
40.4 
20.7 

21  A) 
$   12.51 
194 
4.46 
26.6 
$150 
98 
$     6 .  18 
7.70 
1.42 
1.57 


Hancock 


$29  561 

19  008 

3  300 

309 

2  129 

742 

55 

2  251 

1  694 

$   7  229 

1  476 
522 

2  994 

90 

177 

277 

1  253 

372 

68 

$   1  936 

292 


668 
424 
150 
297 
105 
293 
785 


$  4  508 
15.2 

$  3  594 
2  809 
2  207 


35 
228 
$  31.65 
11.91 

$    19.74 
$  83 

91 

14 
129 

80.7 

26.3 
15.9 

5.5 
13.6 

4.6 
20.1 
14.0 

62.6 
47.6 

17.6 

20^7 
*  12.90 
184 
3.17 
21.5 
$138 
94 
$     5.63 
8.26 
1.28 


1.30 
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Mercer 

Warren 

Stark 

Hender- 
son 

McLean 

Tazewell 

Ford 

Living- 
ston 

Wood- 
ford 

1 

$37   026 

$39  814 

$39  075 

$33  772 

$62  641 

$45  165 

$44  017 

$47  218 

$51  951 

2 

21  059 

25  081 

25  200 

21  187 

41  585 

29  333 

30  593 

31  647 

34  307 

3 

4  564 

5  013 

5  009 

3  441 

7  205 

5  656 

4  179 

5  855 

6  298 

4 

392 

312 

212 

335 

254 

271 

295 

291 

280 

5 

3  793 

2  493 

1  384 

2  227 

3  735 

2  212 

1  848 

1  744 

2  581 

6 

1  171 

1  123 

1  070 

1  102 

924 

590 

404 

350 

789 

7 

112 

152 

459 

57 

147 

72 

182 

225 

197 

8 

69 

77 

68 

78 

100 

99 

95 

149 

110 

9 

3  665 

3  158 

3  091 

3  012 

5  366 

4  125 

3  935 

4  103 

4  564 

10 

2  201 

2  405 

2  582 

2  333 

3  325 

2  807 

2  486 

2  854 

2  825 

11 

$  9  415 

$   9  229 

$  9   833 

$   8  266 

$14  263 

$10  758 

$  9  056 

$10  058 

$10  907 

12 

3  078 

2  034 

989 

1  167 

2  888 

1  501 

1  349 

1  198 

2  068 

13 

488 

328 

460 

170 

709 

917 

376 

582 

537 

14 

4  675 

4  074 

3  964 

4  075 

3  852 

2  703 

1  557 

1  655 

3  078 

15 

105 

134 

465 

77 

320 

290 

127 

83 

362 

16 

218 

229 

296 

185 

312 

417 

345 

749 

404 

17 

299 

274 

283 

269 

288 

329 

252 

326 

299 

18 

1  558 

2  797 

1  690 

5  035 

3  849 

4  389 

4  773 

3  401 

19 

484 

543 

510 

594 

793 

681 

606 

638 

723 

20 

68 

55 

69 

39 

66 

71 

55 

54 

35 

21 

$  2  947 

$  2  451 

$  2   276 

$  2   439 

$  3   683 

$  2  780 

$2   122 

$  2  370 

$  2  788 

22 

386 

385 

303 

290 

432 

394 

258 

337 

370 

23 

324 

24 

905 

931 

871 

980 

1  371 

969 

852 

900 

949 

25 

660 

519 

476 

488 

883 

592 

404 

450 

638 

26 

123 

179 

140 

170 

269 

199 

147 

160 

166 

27 

376 

281 

360 

362 

525 

397 

362 

362 

518 

28 

173 

156 

126 

149 

203 

229 

99 

161 

147 

29 

$  6  468 

$   6  778 

$   7  557 

$   5  827 

$10  580 

$  7  978 

$  6  934 

$  7  688 

$  8  119 

30 

735 

714 

757 

766 

664 

706 

754 

740 

730 

31 

$   5  733 

$   6  064 

$   6  800 

$   5  061 

$  9   916 

$  7  272 

$  6  180 

$  6  948 

$  7  389 

32 

15.5 

15.2 

17.4 

15.0 

15.8 

16.1 

14.0 

14.7 

14.2 

33 

$  4  461 

$  4  668 

$   5  461 

$  3   983 

$  7  347 

$  5  588 

$  4  587 

$  5  171 

$  5  357 

34 

4  170 

4  124 

3  576 

3  817 

6  344 

4  723 

3  728 

4  182 

4  688 

35 

1  999 

2  380 

3  698 

1  741 

3  948 

2  926 

2  954 

3  180 

3  132 

36 

29 

37 

36 

34 

55 

60 

60 

53 

51 

37 

250 

238 

243 

272 

306 

243 

253 

238 

256 

38 

$  37.66 

$   38.83 

$   40.53 

$   30.35 

$  46.69 

$  44.31 

$  35.84 

$  42.35 

$  42.64 

39 

14.73 

13.32 

12.50 

11.77 

14.23 

14.36 

11.38 

13.09 

13.75 

40 

$   22.93 

$   25.51 

$   28.03 

$   18.58 

$  32.46 

*  29.95 

$  24.46 

$  29.26 

$  28.89 

41 

$  84 

$106 

$104 

$   78 

$136 

$121 

$121  • 

$133 

$134 

42 

98 

111 

109 

89 

139 

127 

121 

135 

141 

43 

18 

21 

21 

13 

24 

23 

17 

25 

25 

44 

148 

167 

161 

124 

205 

186 

174 

199 

203 

45 

71.5 

85.4 

85.9 

77.1 

91.5 

86.3 

95.1 

92.3 

89.7 

46 

37.0 

38.0 

37.6 

34.6 

37.6 

31.4 

36.0 

36.7 

33.2 

47 

14.9 

17.1 

20.1 

17.4 

18.9 

16.4 

24.9 

25.5 

23.4 

48 

.4 

.  7 

2.6 

4.3 

9.9 

.5 

1.7 

1.4 

49 

2.3 

7.7 

4.9 

13.3 

11.6 

10.9 

7.8 

6.5 

5.4 

50 

4.9 

3.2 

6.4 

5.6 

1.7 

4.3 

4.5 

2.0 

6.5 

51 

23.7 

20.5 

20.9 

18.3 

19.7 

21.9 

20.6 

24.8 

24.4 

52 

17.2 

13.1 

9.4 

8.2 

6.2 

5.2 

5.7 

2.8 

5.7 

53 

67.9 

66.7 

72.7 

61.8 

74.5 

73.5 

66.0 

71.7 

74.4 

54 

37.4 

44.2 

39.5 

36.9 

50.0 

41.1 

48.8 

56.1 

45.3 

55 

8.8 

15.7 

17.2 

21.2 

23.3 

18.3 

25.8 

20.8 

56 

35.0 

5.0 

57 

19.5 

24.2 

29.7 

21.4 

28.6 

29.6 

25.2 

24.2 

27.6 

58 

$  19.32 

$  17.04 

$   13.17 

*  12.63 

$  15.73 

$  12.87 

$  8.87 

$  9.73 

$  14.74 

59 

182 

173 

200 

171 

172 

194 

176 

194 

177 

60 

3.08 

3.53 

4.03 

2.86 

4.08 

4.27 

3.45 

4.74 

3.82 

61 

31.1 

32.7 

25.2 

26.2 

22.4 

16.7 

13.5 

11.0 

19.6 

62 

$149 

$132 

$168 

£156 

$171 

$154 

$145 

$136 

$155 

63 

115 

96 

102 

86 

126 

149 

100 

117 

123 

64 

3  7.84 

2  6.82 

$     5.84 

$     6.66 

$     6.52 

$  6.58 

$  4.93 

3  6.00 

S  5.88 

65 

10.16 

7.46 

7.10 

7.28 

6.48 

7.49 

5.83 

6.71 

7.37 

66 

1.54 

1.62 

1.25 

1.06 

1.42 

1.61 

1.02 

1.42 

1.45 

67 

1.50 

1  .18 

1.48 

1.33 

1.72 

1.64 

1.43 

1.53 

2.03 
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Accounting  items 


LaSalle 


Cham- 
paign 


Iroquois 


Vermilion 


Macon 


(  apital  investment,  total / 

Land 2 

1-  at  mi  improvements 3 

Horses    4 

Cattle 5 

Hi  'US 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry    8 

I  and  grain 9 

Mai  hinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs' 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain IS 

AAA  payment 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Mai  hinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

LTnpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

-  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  nf  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

I    'in 46 

<  lata 47 

Wheat 48 

rain 49 

(  Hher  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  nay  and  pasture 52 

Bushi  i                     Corn 53 

54 

w  heat 55 

Barley 5f> 

Soybeans 57 

lock $8 

•  LOO  ft  ed  fed 59 

i  hen    60 

Nil  ml"  '                     i    i  row  'I  til 

Returns  pei  litter 62 

f>3 

ind  mai  hinery  cosl  pei  crop  a<  re  64 

crop  65 

I  tnprovemenl  i  oil  pi  i  ai  re  66 

'  ■  ■  67 


$57  315 

35  871 

7  830 

236 

3  759 

692 

159 

117 

5  397 

3  254 

$12  655 

2  809 
961 

3  253 
150 
403 
310 

4  047 
673 

49 

$  3  200 

517 


$43  292 

32  040 

3  766 

197 

1  118 
408 

54 

97 

3  084 

2  528 


$  9 


1  064 

785 

237 

408 

189 

9  455 

753 

8  702 

15.2 

6  401 

5  453 

3  692 


159 
719 
428 

1  364 

60 

378 

264 

5  438 

462 

46 

$  2   154 

270 

'  931 

324 

136 

398 

95 

$  7  005 

730 

$   6  275 

14.5 
$  4  709 
4  152 

2  589 


$38  760 

25  505 

4  717 

317 

1  456 
330 
276 
113 

3  620 

2  426 
$  8  356 

989 
530 
1  450 
191 
407 
275 

4  003 
464 

47 

$  2  484 

397 


$39  027 

26  767 

4  441 

225 

1  299 
533 

46 
83 

2  967 
2  666 

$  9  412 

763 

577 

1  916 

48 

280 

299 

4  910 

543 

76 

$  2   738 

347 


905 
486 
203 
381 
112 
872 
860 


5  012 
12.9 
3  705 
3  633 
1  964 


1  119 
471 
209 
448 
144 

6  674 
807 
5  867 
15.0 
4  516 
4  144 

2  231 


$47  342 
34  551 

4  064 
271 

1  677 
426 

57 

106 

3  629 

2  561 
$10  1)49 

1  269 
438 

1  666 

60 

311 

2  70 

5  291 
724 

20 

$  2  598 

336 


1  097 

442 

149 

476 

98 

7  451 

845 

6  606 

14.0 

4  863 

4  776 

2  405 


51 
279 

t   45.39 
14.18 


80 

243 

$   37.66 
11.86 


t  31.21 
15129 
136 
28 
206 
87.7 


38 
22 

1 

4 

4 
21 

6 
74 

53.1 
26.4 


22.5 
5  15.06 
186 

3.88 
22  5 
S143* 
140 

S  S  .84 

7.40 
1.85 

I  W, 


5  25.80 
5132 
134 
15 
178 
92.0 

32.8 
12.9 

3.6 
26.5 

3.6 
13.7 

6.9 
66.5 
46.4 
20.3 
28.0 
29.3 


$  6 

19S 

3 

12 

$136 
96 

fi    5 
5 


oi 


39 

44 
1.11 
1.64 


54 
254 
$  32.91 
13.17 
$   19.74 
$100 
103 
19 
153 
91.5 

32.5 

20.2 

1.5 

13.0 

6.4 

18.7 

7 .  7 

61.0 

49.8 

40.6 

30.0 

23.5 

$   8.46 

176 

3.94 

12.1 
$143 
96 
$  5.42 
6.92 
1.56 
1.50 


42 
268 
$  35.16 
13.24 


$   21.92 

$100 

104 

17 

146 

90.7 

30.2 
13.2 

7.0 
21.6 

5.1 
12.9 
10.0 
67.1 
50.6 
26.7 


26 

$  7 

187 

3. 

16 

$148 

100 

$  5. 

5. 

1. 


38 
266 
$   37.82 
12.96 

$   24.80 

$130 

131 

15 

178 

94.3 

29.6 
9.8 
9.2 

24.0 

i.: 

15.5 
10.7 
70.0 
46.6 
26.1 

2S.3 

$      8.14 
183 
3.74 
15.2 
$137 
113 
$     5.83 
6.11 
1.26 
1.79 
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Sanga- 
mon 

Kanka- 
kee 

Menard 

Will 

DeWitt 

Kendall 

Coles, 
Edgar 

Moultrie 

Piatt, 
Douglas 

1 

$41  027 

$35  898 

$35  206 

$34  587 

$40  339 

$45  641 

$50  556 

$45  935 

$57  393 

2 

28  127 

23  348 

24  052 

21  289 

28  034 

27  877 

35  247 

33   676 

42  584 

3 

4  507 

4  531 

3  355 

4  730 

3  677 

7  185 

4  939 

3  857 

4  901 

4 

307 

206 

255 

216 

188 

272 

313 

276 

283 

5 

2  457 

1  617 

1  368 

2  390 

2  166 

2  750 

1  867 

2  012 

1  333 

6 

728 

215 

733 

375 

404 

912 

684 

348 

502 

7 

79 

17 

100 

13 

190 

96 

59 

73 

149 

8 

82 

107 

121 

146 

64 

156 

97 

87 

90 

9 

2  471 

3  300 

2  954 

2  751 

3  060 

3  827 

4  187 

3  070 

4  454 

10 

2  269 

2  557 

2  268 

2  677 

2  556 

2  566 

3  163 

2  536 

3  097 

11 

$  9  050 

$  8  187 

$  8  126 

$  7  699 

$10  389 

$10  031 

$11  816 

$10  185 

$11  812 

11 

2  104 

773 

1  153 

1  573 

1  677 

2  035 

2  032 

1  668 

889 

13 

512 

1  108 

222 

1  231 

560 

1  046 

492 

636 

489 

14 

3  056 

951 

2  975 

1  126 

1  818 

4  069 

3  388 

1  426 

2  054 

15 

84 

24 

105 

14 

158 

152 

66 

83 

121 

16 

232 

451 

406 

510 

166 

566 

345 

274 

277 

17 

282 

250 

299 

237 

276 

253 

275 

293 

310 

IS 

2  336 

4  058 

2  418 

2  641 

5  133 

1  421 

4  607 

5  143 

7  058 

19 

405 

511 

503 

327 

552 

450 

517 

602 

559 

20 

39 

61 

45 

40 

49 

39 

94 

60 

55 

21 

$  2   840 

$  2  185 

$  2   140 

$  1  956 

$2  437 

$  2  729 

$  3  118 

$  2  799 

$  3  018 

22 
23 
24 

379 

253 

257 

249 

277 

447 

360 

317 

347 

1  041 

901 

843 

819 

942 

904 

1  173 

1  143 

1  171 

25 

694 

417 

428 

364 

505 

622 

760 

552 

606 

26 

176 

199 

145 

137 

143 

227 

192 

199 

254 

27 

393 

294 

354 

267 

456 

341 

494 

476 

525 

28 

157 

121 

113 

120 

114 

188 

139 

112 

115 

29 

$  6  210 

$  6  002 

$  5  986 

$  5  743 

$  7  952 

$  7  302 

$  8  698 

$  7  386 

$  8  794 

30 

713 
$  5  497 

783 
$  5  219 

771 
$  5  215 

878 

806 

$  7  146 

764 
$   6  538 

778 
$  7  920 

761 
$  6  625 

770 

31 

$  4  865 

$  8  024 

32 

13.4 

14.5 

14.8 

14.1 

17.7 

14.3 

15.7 

14.4 

14.0 

33 

$  4  008 

$  4  041 

$  4  022 

$  3  762 

$  5  699 

$  4  865 

$  5  955 

$  4  922 

$  5  733 

34 

3  237 

3  360 

3  643 

3  173 

4  064 

3  885 

4  863 

4  437 

5  613 

35 

2  691 

2  392 

2  044 

2  333 

3  612 

3  164 

3  560 

2  656 

2  871 

36 

47 

40 

31 

38 

30 

31 

42 

41 

36 

37 

267 

239 

248 

214 

268 

232 

324 

303 

307 

38 

$  33.86 

$  34.30 

$  32.78 

$  35.94 

$  38.78 

$  43.22 

$  36.41 

$  33.66 

$  38.52 

39 

13.29 

12.44 

11.74 

13.23 

12.11 

15.05 

12.00 

11.77 

12.35 

40 

$  20.57 

$  21.86 

$  21.04 

$   22.71 

$  26.67 

$  28.17 

$   24.41 

$  21.89 

$  26.17 

41 

5105 

$  98 

$  97 

$  99 

$105 

$120 

$109 

$111 

$139 

42 

108 

102 

100 

100 

110 

126 

113 

115 

140 

43 

17 

19 

14 

22 

14 

31 

15 

13 

16 

44 

153 

150 

142 

161 

151 

197 

156 

152 

187 

45 

88.4 

91.0 

84.6 

90.2 

86.9 

86.6 

88.8 

89.5 

93.3 

46 

29.5 

32.2 

28.8 

33.2 

33.4 

35.7 

28.4 

28.4 

29.5 

47 

10.0 

20.6 

10.0 

24.4 

14.0 

26.4 

11.3 

8.8 

10.7 

48 

12.5 

1.7 

17.9 

2.1 

5.6 

1.3 

9.6 

6.9 

7.1 

49 

15.6 

16.4 

13.1 

12.4 

19.2 

5.0 

17.6 

25.3 

29.6 

50 

3.0 

7.4 

5.2 

4.3 

2.2 

5.4 

4.6 

6.1 

2.6 

51 

16.5 

14.0 

15.3 

14.9 

17.1 

18.6 

15.8 

16.8 

13.6 

52 

12.9 

7.7 

9.7 

8.7 

8.5 

7.6 

12.7 

7.7 

6.9 

53 

65.3 

61.6 

66.2 

56.1 

72.7 

66.4 

70.8 

69.2 

73.2 

54 

50.6 

50.8 

45.2 

52.7 

52.5 

56.5 

50.9 

50.5 

49.6 

55 

23.6 

23.3 

23.1 

26.5 

22.8 

28.1 

22.4 

23.2 

23.4 

56 

10.0 

50.0 

27.1 

11.1 

57 

22.0 

20.5 

22.2 

21.3 

29.7 

23.7 

24.5 

25.1 

27.4 

58 

$  13.98 

$  8.27 

$  11.67 

$  12.60 

$  8.57 

$  19.69 

$  11.78 

$  8.02 

$  7.13 

59 

166 

177 

176 

172 

200 

177 

171 

178 

186 

60 

3.57 

4.85 

3.64 

3.55 

2.96 

3.92 

4.61 

3.22 

3.68 

61 

24.7 

8.1 

25.0 

8.1 

14.7 

27.9 

23.5 

13.9 

16.0 

62 

£136 

$155 

$133 

$159 

$141 

$168 

$155 

$157 

$149 

63 

96 

145 

71 

157 

112 

149 

103 

122 

115 

64 

$     6.31 

$  5.43 

$  5.82 

$     5.52 

$  5.29 

$  6.08 

$  5.75 

$  5.54 

$  5.06 

65 

7.29 

6.24 

6.93 

7.14 

6.48 

7.87 

6.55 

5.60 

5.26 

66 

1.42 

1.06 

1.04 

1.16 

1.03 

1.93 

1.11 

1.05 

1.13 

67 

1.47 

1.23 

1.43 

1.25 

1.70 

1.47 

1.52 

1.57 

1.71 
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Tabu:   13.— SUMMARY  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Accounting  items 


Logan 


Mason 


Cass 


Grundy 


Morgan 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land          - 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses      4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry S 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

is,  net  increases,  total // 

Cattle        12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs          14 

Slurp 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain IS 

AAA  payment 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Fred  and  grain 23 

liinerv  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous _'A' 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

\  alue  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  ol  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

i   of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

n   4r> 

47 

Wheat                   48 

for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops $0 

I  egume  hay  and  pasture 5/ 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  at  re:    Corn    53 

54 

Wheat 55 

57 

?<¥ 

Return!  for  $100  fi  ed  fi  d  50 

Poultrj  retui  m  pei  hen           60 

Numb  farrowed  ...61 

Ret  in,,,  pei  littei                        62 

retui  ii-  per  i  ow 

and  iii.n  inner v  cost  pei  i  rop  a<  re  64 

Laboi  r^ 

Improvi  men)  cost  i  or, 

per  acn  t,y 


$38  823 

27  156 

3  876 

261 

1  603 
441 

29 
131 

2  826 
2  500 

$   8  774 

1  Oil 
340 

2  053 

49 
464 
281 

3  959 
583 

34 
173 
277 


$  2 


921 
364 
160 
363 
88 
6  601 
810 


5  791 
14.9 
4  472 
3  885 
2  435 


32 
243 
*  36.15 
12.29 


$  23.86 
5112 

116 

16 

160 

90.8 

30.0 
12.3 
14.8 
15.5 

3.9 
14.4 

9.1 
68.4 
50.7 
23.4 

25^8 
$  8.64 
197 
3.71 
17.0 
$151 
102 
it  5 .  45 
6.14 
1  .14 
1  .  50 


$32  058 

20  950 

4  094 

346 

832 

267 


125 
3  191 

2  251 
6  634 

639 
237 

1  087 

11 
469 
232 

3  337 
590 

32 

2  130 
288 

748 
479 
155 
348 
112 

4  504 
709 

3  795 
11.8 
2  762 
2  517 
1  755 


35 
303 

5  21.87 
9.36 
$   12.51 
%   69 
71 
13 
106 
90.2 

26.4 
12.6 
20.8 

5.6 
11.2 
20 .  2 

3.2 
47.3 
35.7 
35 . 7 
10.0 
20.2 


$      4 

188 

3 

11 

$115 

M 

it  4 
5 

1 


60 


$36   701 

25  084 

3  152 

388 


768 
652 
68 
98 
233 
258 


$   8  743 


365 
279 

2  872 
115 
339 
332 

2  787 

624 

30 

2  390 
271 


923 

493 

170 

387 

146 

6  353 

903 

5  450 

14.8 

4  172 

3  909 

2  112 


28 

310 

5  28.17 
10.61 
t   17.56 
t   81 
94 
10 
118 
78.0 

27.0 
11.8 
17.7 
9.2 
5.1 
19.5 
9.7 

65.5 
40.0 
25.3 


20.6 
$     8.93 
189 

3 .  50 
20.0 
$125 
79 
$  5.97 
7.11 
.87 
1.25 


$44  536 

29  566 

5  628 

300 

1  536 
398 

13 

106 

4  125 

2  864 
$11  106 

1  052 
1  134 


1  795 

18 

401 

280 

5  707 

675 

44 

2  406 
335 


934 

481 

194 

309 

153 

8  700 

786 

7  914 

17.8 

6  314 

5  432 

2  988 


18 
266 
%   41.69 

11.98 
$   29.71 

fill 

117 

21 

167 

87.4 

36.8 

20.6 

.8 

15.3 

5.5 
17.4 

3.6 
74.2 
55.1 
23.0 


23.5 
$     8.41 
206 
4.62 
12.6 
$144 
153 

$  5 
6 


L8 

10 
1.26 
1.16 


$34  188 

22  643 

3  359 

312 

1  787 
658 
254 

91 

2  768 

2  316 
$  9  014 

1  497 
451 

3  013 
132 
282 
277 

2  809 
505 

48 

$  1  989 

224 


732 
421 
180 
315 
117 
025 
838 


6  187 

18.1 
5  096 
4  491 
2  257 


40 
235 

%   38.39 
12.04 
%   26.35 
t   96 
103 
14 
146 
84.4 

30.0 
10.4 
18.0 
13.8 
1.2 
16.9 
9.7 
69.5 
45.1 
25.4 
15.0 
24.4 
5  12.64 
188 
3.45 
23.1 
«145 
101 
$  5.43 
7.45 
.95 
1.34 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Macou- 
pin 

Shelby 

Christian 

Mont- 
gomery 

Adams 

Schuyler, 
Scott, 
Brown 

Jersey 

Greene 

Pike 

1 

$28  185 

$28  372 

$33   031 

$22  127 

$26  105 

$25  022 

$26  245 

$31  406 

$25  231 

z 

14  972 

17  877 

22  236 

12  837 

14  9.59 

15  088 

14  797 

18  308 

14  479 

3 

4  685 

3  505 

3  390 

3  114 

3  916 

3  425 

3  886 

4  493 

3  419 

4 

312 

214 

224 

388 

307 

309 

386 

379 

325 

5 

2  673 

1  332 

1  736 

1  447 

1  921 

1  554 

2  001 

2  750 

2  385 

6 

469 

316 

501 

504 

775 

674 

554 

697 

1  104 

7 

117 

72 

55 

145 

129 

97 

76 

82 

140 

8 

123 

112 

90 

82 

73 

54 

114 

69 

55 

9 

2  581 

2  544 

2  626 

1  995 

2  127 

2  137 

2  283 

2  519 

1  814 

10 

2  253 

2  400 

2  173 

1  615 

1  918 

1  684 

2  148 

2  109 

1  510 

11 

$   7  918 

$   6  683 

$   8  482 

$  6   143 

$   6  750 

$   6  778 

$   7  353 

$   7  824 

$    7  964 

12 

2  025 

930 

1  516 

1  094 

1  519 

1  256 

970 

2  683 

1  872 

13 

1  541 

853 

604 

582 

361 

214 

1  642 

862 

157 

14 

1  977 

1  289 

2  288 

2  256 

3  003 

2  928 

2  319 

3  002 

4  897 

15 

112 

103 

88 

182 

148 

94 

86 

103 

194 

16 

516 

325 

282 

261 

261 

152 

360 

211 

197 

17 

278 

280 

265 

292 

261 

272 

335 

299 

297 

18 

988 

2  642 

2  966 

1  174 

851 

1  439 

1  483 

269 

19 

388 

212 

430 

256 

311 

400 

122 

330 

277 

20 

93 

49 

43 

46 

35 

23 

36 

65 

73 

21 

$  2   128 

*  2  155 

$  2   061 

$   1  682 

$   1  860 

$   1  879 

$  2  231 

$  2  304 

$  2  019 

22 

368 

301 

290 

241 

314 

232 

337 

281 

304 

23 

177 

24 

794 

899 

778 

656 

666 

608 

807 

821 

550 

25 

440 

364 

387 

305 

372 

452 

524 

559 

454 

26 

142 

158 

135 

127 

112 

141 

133 

163 

122 

27 

250 

308 

359 

243 

261 

332 

266 

333 

276 

28 

134 

125 

112 

110 

135 

114 

164 

147 

136 

29 

$   5  790 

$   4  528 

$   6  421 

$   4  461 

$   4  890 

$  4  899 

$   5  122 

$   5  520 

$  5  945 

30 

932 

892 

822 

841 

839 

784 

1  074 

782 

744 

31 

$   4  858 

$   3  636 

$   5  599 

$  3  620 

$  4  051 

$  4  115 

$  4  048 

$  4  738 

$  5  201 

32 

17.2 

12.8 

17.0 

16.4 

15.5 

16.4 

15.4 

15.1 

20.6 

33 

$   4  061 

$  2   844 

$   4  553 

$   3  118 

$   3  307 

$   3  437 

S  3  377 

$   3  750 

$   4  540 

34 

3  228 

2  657 

3  422 

2  422 

2  252 

2  764 

2  554 

2  753 

2  459 

35 

2  284 

1  591 

2  734 

1  747 

2  377 

1  863 

2  233 

2  468 

3  189 

36 

36 

41 

39 

36 

39 

46 

26 

29 

30 

37 

253 

260 

228 

225 

250 

265 

244 

266 

279 

38 

$  31.25 

$   25.68 

$   37.17 

$  27.27 

$   26.95 

$   25.56 

$  30.14 

$   29.39 

$   28.57 

39 

12.08 

11.71 

12.63 

11.20 

10.78 

10.04 

13.55 

11.59 

9.91 

40 

$  19.17 

$   13.97 

$   24.54 

$  16.07 

$  16.17 

$  15.52 

$  16.59 

$  17.80 

$  18.66 

41 

$   59 

$   69 

$   97 

$   57 

$   60 

$   57 

$  61 

$   69 

$   52 

42 

64 

73 

100 

62 

67 

68 

69 

78 

61 

43 

18 

13 

15 

14 

16 

13 

16 

17 

12 

44 

111 

109 

145 

98 

104 

94 

108 

118 

91 

45 

79.0 

84.7 

91.9 

84.8 

76.0 

68.4 

83.0 

73.4 

74.3 

46 

21.4 

26.2 

23.9 

21.0 

22  .  7 

27.6 

26.5 

30.2 

25.7 

47 

9.7 

9.9 

6.8 

9.7 

17.6 

13.7 

6.1 

7.3 

12.8 

48 

15.0 

8.5 

12.3 

13.5 

9.5 

11.1 

17.8 

14.7 

5.8 

49 

8.4 

17.9 

28.5 

14.2 

8.6 

6.7 

2.4 

5.7 

1.1 

50 

8.1 

4.4 

3.0 

8.7 

4.5 

4.1 

7.1 

6.5 

6.1 

51 

23.4 

16.8 

12.9 

16.5 

24.8 

26.1 

25.3 

25.1 

29.6 

52 

14.0 

16.3 

12.6 

16.4 

12.3 

10.7 

14.8 

10.5 

18.9 

53 

65.1 

57.1 

66.5 

61.0 

57.9 

63.0 

66.0 

65.4 

68.4 

54 

43.2 

38.7 

45.2 

45.6 

43.8 

45.9 

38.1 

41.0 

38.0 

55 

23.9 

20.1 

19.8 

17.9 

21.4 

22.9 

24.3 

38.5 

22.2 

56 

30.6 

25.0 

20.0 

25.1 

16.7 

33.0 

26.8 

26.6 

57 

19.2 

19.7 

26.0 

23.0 

ii'.i 

18.5 

17.6 

18.9 

17.7 

58 

$   13.48 

$     7.41 

$   12.21 

$   11.21 

$   11.30 

$  9.21 

$  11.57 

$   15.26 

$  14.31 

59 

187 

191 

179 

182 

194 

199 

200 

175 

189 

60 

4.44 

2.70 

3.29 

2.95 

3.40 

3.16 

3.55 

3.58 

3.29 

61 

15.4 

10.1 

15.8 

14.8 

23.1 

19.7 

19.2 

19.3 

35.0 

62 

$147 

$156 

$141 

$160 

$144 

$136 

$144 

$149 

$140 

63 

165 

114 

108 

101 

86 

75 

146 

130 

78 

64 

$  6.07 

$     5.92 

$  5.21 

$  5.82 

$  6.25 

$  5.96 

$  7.14 

$  6.89 

$  5.80 

65 

8.36 

7.09 

6.85 

7.67 

9.04 

9.48 

11.03 

9.04 

9.80 

66 

1.45 

1.16 

1.27 

1.07 

1.25 

.87 

1.38 

1.06 

1.09 

67 

.99 

1.18 

1.57 

1.08 

1.04 

1.25 

1.09 

1.25 

.99 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Rfxords  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Coi  Mil  s  and  by  Grocps  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


tinting  items 


i  investment,  total 1 

d    2 

Farm  improvements    3 

I  [i  ireei         4 

ttle 5 

-  6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry 8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

linery  and  equipment 10 

pts,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle /2 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs M 

Sheep '5 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

\.\\  payment 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

t  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 12 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

il  -  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor JO 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

nid  management  earnings 33 

-  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

1  ncrease  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

i  farm,  acres 37 

■  arnings  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  oi  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

1  i  ital  invest  ment  per  acre 44 

I  ol  land  area  tillable 45 

Peri  '-Hi  ^t  tillable  land  in — 

i  i 46 

I  '..ts 47 

Wheal                  48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

'  ulier  cultivated  i  rops 50 

i  me  hay  and  pasture        51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture      52 

Bushels  per  acre:   torn 53 

54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans  57 

i •'  ed  fed  per  acn 5>t 

Returru  foi  J100  fi  ed  fed ■> 

Poultry  re(  m  m  pei  hen    60 

Numb                     irrowi  d  61 

Retui  ru  pej  lit i <  i  62 

l  >aii  y  rel  til  tu  pei  i  ow                           . .  63 

■  id  mat  hinei  j  cost  pt  i  crop  at  re. .  64 
65 

Improvement  i  osl  pi  i  a<  re  66 

razt    pei  at  rt  67 


Madison 


$i 


8  339 

9  428 

2  845 
346 

1  513 

247 

26 

112 

1  904 

1  918 

4  697 

574 

1  685 

899 

23 

359 

263 

713 

132 

49 

1  476 
200 

"'619 
269 
116 
161 
111 

3  221 
825 

2  396 
13.1 

1  974 

2  128 
830 


Randolph 


515  782 

8  058 

2  584 

384 

1  391 

185 

41 

103 

1  557 

1  479 

$  3   757 

824 

844 

895 

41 

378 

265 

319 

124 

67 

228 

176 


$   1 


514 

192 
97 

179 

70 

2  529 

823 
1  706 
10.8 
1  424 
1  669 

595 


St.  Clair 


?22  775 

12  946 

3  490 

504 

1  152 

306 

25 

174 

1  980 

2  198 
*  4  882 

560 

1  017 

1  186 

33 

517 

342 

1  132 

65 

30 

$   1  733 

235 


$   3 


719 
339 
113 
238 
89 
149 
833 


2  316 
10.2 
1  683 
1  567 
1  240 


Monroe 


£20  104 

12  341 

2  478 

380 

668 

255 

17 

150 

1  836 

1  979 

$   4  595 

294 

767 

976 

27 

597 

320 

1  575 

10 

29 

$   1  578 

167 


*  3 


573 
342 
132 
226 
138 
017 
877 


2  140 
10.6 
1  643 
1  611 
1  086 


J21  224 

11  201 

3  501 

249 

1  739 

434 

145 

68 

1  806 

2  081 
$   5  567 

724 

1  797 

2  146 
190 
217 
253 


175 
65 

2  015 
318 

68 
806 
361 
132 
216 
114 

3  552 
664 

2  888 
13.6 
2  263 
2  116 
1  183 


81 
172 
$  27.32 

1  3  .  38 
$  13.94 
$   55 

58 

17 
107 

77.8 

20.5 
7.0 
24.7 
2.1 
12.4 
J4.2 
9.1 
52.2 
41.3 
22.4 
31  .5 
9.3 
$   10.55 
206 
3 .  36 
7.7 
£139 
151 
X  7.14 
0.42 
1.16 
94 


48 
228 

?  16.49 
9.00 
8  7.49 
$   35 

38 

11 

69 

82.6 

11.6 

7.8 
24.3 

1.5 
13.3 
34.1 

7.4 
30.9 
35 . 5 
35.6 
32.9 

5.2 


32 
218 

t   22.41 
11.78 


24 
224 

$   20.50 
10.95 


5  10.63 
5  59 

64 

16 
105 

80.4 


$     7 

181 

3 

7 

/LSI 

LIS 

*  5 
7 


70 


.23 
90 

.77 
.79 


45.1 
38.9 
43.8 
40.0 
9.5 
$     8.12 
202 
3.25 
9.8 
J5147 
137 

$     6 
8 


9.55 
55 
65 
11 
90 
77.1 

15.6 

4.9 
33.2 

2.3 
11.0 
28.2 

4.8 
50.6 
37.4 
26.5 
37.1 

7.7 
.92 


81 
36 
1  .08 
1  .09 


$     6. 

186 

3.47 

9.1 

$128 

129 

$    6 .  30 
9.33 

.75 
1.01 


28 
285 
$   19.51 
9.39 
$   10.12 
$   39 

42 

12 

74 

79.7 

15.4 
10.5 
12.0 
5.2 
13.9 
26.2 
16.8 
43.8 
31.2 
16.9 
29.8 
9.1 
$     9.76 
189 
2.85 
14.5 
£149 
160 
$     6.10 
6.66 
1.11 
.76 


(Concluded) 
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Table  13.— Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Concluded 


Alexander, 

Jefferson, 

Wabash, 

Lawrence, 

White, 

Gallatin 

Jackson, 

Clinton, 
Washing- 
ton 

Effingham, 
Fayette 

Franklin, 
Hamilton, 
William- 
son 

Clark, 

Jasper, 

Crawford 

Richland, 

Clay, 
Marion 

Edwards 

Johnson, 
Pope, 
Perry, 

Massac, 

Union 

1 

$17  778 

$15  945 

$11  836 

$17  344 

$12  638 

$14  603 

$16  085 

$12  384 

2 

9  781 

7  961 

6  078 

9  327 

6  565 

8  511 

9  414 

6  049 

3 

2  553 

2  666 

1  992 

2  711 

1  933 

1  832 

2  256 

2  299 

4 

373 

313 

328 

218 

302 

295 

276 

396 

5 

1  077 

1  404 

905 

1  206 

1  102 

847 

892 

878 

6 

214 

167 

216 

406 

212 

309 

247 

199 

7 

42 

121 

70 

53 

210 

83 

64 

40 

8 

170 

163 

92 

152 

102 

142 

103 

97 

9 

1  582 

1  564 

836 

1  569 

873 

1  287 

1  381 

1  068 

10 

1  986 

1  586 

1  319 

1  702 

1  339 

1  297 

1  452 

1  358 

11 

$  3  887 

$  4  437 

$  3  101 

$  4  813 

$  3  655 

$  4  091 

$  4  610 

$  3  315 

12 

456 

980 

562 

835 

572 

585 

646 

569 

13 

1  259 

858 

317 

350 

481 

179 

315 

559 

14 

660 

786 

974 

1  743 

787 

1  425 

1  242 

825 

15 

49 

166 

96 

52 

224 

91 

83 

47 

16 

517 

453 

302 

491 

315 

496 

241 

260 

17 

268 

303 

301 

298 

268 

282 

251 

278 

18 

468 

668 

349 

795 

797 

812 

1  612 

591 

19 

170 

181 

148 

196 

156 

176 

193 

137 

20 

40 

42 

52 

53 

55 

45 

27 

49 

21 

$  1  404 

$  1  286 

$  1  266 

$  1  485 

$  1  131 

$  1  319 

$  1  370 

$  1  464 

22 
23 
24 

172 

190 

202 

184 

203 

185 

205 

239 

574 

493 

483 

609 

410 

492 

524 

535 

25 

264 

249 

228 

290 

178 

250 

222 

313 

26 

148 

99 

188 

126 

100 

135 

143 

156 

27 

152 

163 

128 

190 

178 

205 

204 

159 

28 

94 

92 

37 

86 

62 

52 

72 

62 

29 

$  2  483 

$  3  151 

$  1  835 

$  3  328 

$  2  524 

$  2  772 

$  3  240 

$  1  851 

30 

843 

734 

621 

725 

690 

633 

660 

663 

31 

$  1  640 

$   2  417 

$  1  214 

$  2  603 

$   1  834 

$   2  139 

$  2  580 

S   1  188 

32 

9.2 

15.2 

10.3 

15.0 

14.5 

14.6 

16.0 

9.6 

33 

$  1  256 

$  2  070 

$  1  064 

$  2  238 

$  1  652 

$  1  886 

$  2  235 

$  1  018 

34 

1  712 

1  718 

882 

2  026 

1  286 

1  425 

1  564 

990 

35 

503 

1  130 

652 

1  004 

970 

1  065 

1  425 

583 

36 

49 

45 

45 

46 

30 

41 

39 

34 

37 

194 

237 

232 

237 

284 

218 

224 

232 

38 

$  20.05 

$  18.70 

$  13.37 

$  20.29 

$  12.85 

$  18.73 

$  20.58 

$  14.31 

39 

11.59 

8.51 

8.13 

9.32 

6.40 

8.94 

9.06 

9.18 

40 

$     8.46 

$  10.19 

$  5.24 

$  10.97 

$     6.45 

$     9.79 

$  11.52 

$     5.13 

41 

$  50 

$  34 

$  26 

$  39 

$  23 

$  39 

$  42 

$  26 

42 

54 

37 

27 

42 

24 

42 

45 

30 

43 

13. 

11 

9 

11 

7 

8 

10 

10 

44 

92 

67 

51 

73 

44 

67 

72 

53 

45 

85.0 

78.8 

84.0 

81.0 

80.6 

83.7 

83.3 

75.6 

46 

14.0 

20.2 

16.2 

25.2 

15.7 

21.5 

24.4 

15.5 

47 

13.5 

9.0 

5.0 

5.6 

7.2 

8.6 

5.5 

4.7 

48 

27.7 

9.7 

10.2 

12.7 

5.3 

12.8 

19.0 

11.8 

49 

1.8 

7.0 

1.9 

5.8 

4.8 

4.2 

5.8 

2.8 

50 

12.6 

9.5 

11.9 

10.7 

10.9 

13.3 

12.7 

15.5 

51 

19.7 

18.9 

32.5 

19.9 

17.4 

21.8 

22.1 

30.6 

52 

10.7 

25.7 

22.3 

20.1 

38.7 

17.8 

10.5 

19.1 

53 

32.4 

40.9 

26.6 

50.9 

27.9 

47.1 

48.6 

34.0 

54 

38.1 

30.5 

26.2 

35.4 

34.2 

43.7 

37.9 

29.8 

55 

16.8 

35.0 

42.2 

19.8 

19.0 

35.8 

23.4 

21.5 

56 

32.4 

21.3 

27.2 

24.3 

27.2 

36.5 

30.6 

27.8 

57 

10.3 

13.3 

8.6 

12.2 

10.5 

12.6 

19.2 

13.5 

58 

$  8.98 

$  6.84 

$  5.28 

$  8.94 

$  4.05 

$  7.33 

$  6.09 

$  5.22 

59 

181 

214 

202 

174 

224 

187 

200 

204 

60 

2.93 

2.75 

3.67 

3.35 

2.95 

3.07 

2.91 

3.05 

61 

6.5 

6.8 

8.3 

12.9 

6.4 

10.4 

9.0 

7.6 

62 

$142 

$158 

$157 

$146 

$147 

$155 

$156 

$135 

63 

149 

120 

82 

91 

89 

87 

93 

98 

64 

$     5.85 

$  4.78 

$  5.15 

$  5.20 

$  3.50 

$  5.21 

$  4.86 

6.47 

65 

8.45 

7.22 

7.11 

7.17 

5.29 

6.86 

6.58 

9.03 

66 

.89 

.80 

.87 

.78 

.71 

.85 

.92 

1.03 

67 

.78 

.69 

.55 

.80 

.63 

.94 

.91 

.69 

Agricultural  Economics 

RADIO   BROADCASTS 

University  of  Illinois 

STATION  WILL 

580  Kilocycles 

Every  Friday  at  12:30  p.m. 


August    7 — Rural  Life  Forum.   "Rural  Organizations  and  the  Wartime  Educa- 
tional Program" — D.  E.  Lindstrom,  F.  E.  Longmire. 

"Market  Review  and  Farm  Outlook" — G.  L.  Jordan.1 

August  14 — "Farm  Earnings  in  Wartime" — P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham, 
W.  N.  Thompson. 

August  21 — "Planning   for   Wartime   Maximum   Production" — H.   C.    M.   Case, 
E.  L.  Sauer,  S.  I.  Warren. 

August  28— "Can  We  Store  the  Soybean  Crop?"— L.  J.  Norton,  L.  F.  Stice. 


September  A — Rural  Life  Forum.  "How  to  Plan  Successful  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Meetings  to  Meet  Wartime  Needs" — D.  E. 
Lindstrom,  E.  H.  Regnier. 

September  11 — "Planning  Feeding  Cattle  Operations  for  1943" — P.  E.  Johnston, 
H.  G.  Russell,  L.  F.  Stice. 

September  18— "Harvesting  Costs"— R.  H.  Wilcox,  R.  C.  Ross,  W.  E.  McDaniel. 

September  25 — "How  Is  the  Battle  Against  Inflation  Going?" — E.  J.  Working, 
R.  J.  Mutti,  A.  H.  Harrington. 


'Each  Friday,  12:48  p.m.,  "Market  Review  and  Farm  Outlook"— G.  L.  Jordan. 
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Footnotes   for  the   last  page: 

1_12The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  'Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  U.S.D.A.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situat'on,  September,  1941,  p  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly   price   releases,    State   Agricultural    Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of 

United 

States  Agricultural 

and  Business  Conditions 

Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 

Indus- 

Year and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 

farmers4 

U.S. 

'  in 

money6 

Illinois 

tural  em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Factory 
payrolls9 

trial 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion1" 

Base  period.. .  . 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1923-25 

1935-39 

1929 

95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 

105 
88 
65 
48 
51 
65 

104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 

99 
94 
80 
69 

71 
80 

103 

83 
58 
43 
49 

57 

103 

87 
58 
43 
51 
55 

104 
93 

72 
62 

72 
69 

110 
100 

84 
66 
62 

72 

110 
89 
68 
47 
50 
64 

110 

1930 

91 

1931 

75 

1932    

58 

1933 

69 

1934 

75 

1935    

80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

87 

79 
81 
86 
69 
65 
68 
82 

82 

82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

87 

81 
80 
84 
80 

78 
79 
85 

83 

64 

74 
80 

72 

72 

78 

101 

96 

65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

105 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

126 

78 
89 
98 
92 
99 
106 
129 

130 

74 
86 
102 
78 
92 
105 
149 

152 

87 

1936 

103 

1937 

113 

1938 . 

89 

1939 

108 

1940    

123 

1941 

155 

1941  June 

159 

July 

89 

86 

91 

84 

98 

103 

123 

131 

153 

160 

Aug 

90 

87 

92 

86 

102 

111 

129 

135 

158 

160 

Sept 

92 

91 

99 

88 

110 

123 

140 

134 

163 

161 

Oct 

92 

90 

93 

90 

112 

161 

179 

134 

167 

163 

92 

91 

93 

91 

112 

142 

156 

135 

165 

166 

Dec 

94 

95 

99 

92 

134 

162 

176 

139 

170 

167 

1942  Jan 

96 

100 

104 

94 

132 

146 

155 

143 

174 

171 

Feb 

97 

101 

106 

95 

127 

134 

141 

147 

178 

172 

M.ir 

98 

103 

108 

97 

127 

154 

159 

183 

171 

Apr 

99 

104 

111 

98 

136 

143 

187 

173 

99 

104 

112" 

99 

130 

193 

176" 

June     . 

98" 

105" 

99 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products12 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

June 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1'MH 

1941 

April 

May 

June 

*    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1  ,94 

•)   <)7 

8.57 

12.22 

78  on 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2,32 

to 

.21 

if, 

l  ,59 

h.kk 

1.39 

J      .56 

.32 
.81 
.46 

.82 
5.54 

X.K4 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

,30 

1    M 

6.68 
.83 

$    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1  .24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1  .07 

8.49 

.82 

$    .68 

.33 

.90 

.50 

1.25 

9.30 

9.90 

10.20 

80.00 

10.20 

4.35 

.34 

1.90 

.22 

.  16 

.40 

1.25 

7.40 

.95 

$    .76 

.52 

1.10 

.78 

1.73 

13.70 

11.90 

11.40 

100.00 

13.50 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Prices.  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  have  been  stabilized,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  at  the  May  1  level.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index 
of  spot  market  prices  of  28  basic  commodities  was  166.7  percent  of  the 
August  1939  level  April  30,  1942,  and  167.2  percent  August  13.  Prices  of 
individual  farm  products  have  varied  considerably.  In  general,  prices  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  have  been  strong,  and  prices  of  grain 
have  been  weak. 

With  price  ceilings  on  pork,  beef,  and  lamb  and  some  possibility  of 
ceilings  being  placed  on  other  livestock  product  prices,  it  is  probable  that 
grain  prices  will  be  higher  after  harvest  in  relation  to  prices  of  animal 
products.  The  livestock-feed  ratio  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  favorable 
to  the  hog  producer  but  may  be  less  satisfactory  for  the  cattle  feeder 
and  dairyman. 

Domestic  demand.  Industrial  activity  increased  further  in  July 
and  the  first  half  of  August,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  index  stood  at  180  percent  of  the  1923-25  average  in  July,  compared 
with  176  in  June  and  160  in  July  1941  after  adjustments  for  usual 
seasonal  variations.  The  great  increase  has  been  in  durable  goods  pro- 
duction, reflecting  the  increased  output  of  war  materials.  The  value  of 
construction  contracts  also  increased  from  June  to  July,  reaching  208 
percent  of  the  1923-25  level.  The  increase  was  in  non-residential 
construction. 

In  general,  national  income  is  increasing  rapidly  as  indicated  in  Figure  1. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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I  he  level  of  income  payments  reached  a  new  peak  in  June  at  95  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  rapid  increase  in  national  income  is  made  possible  l>v 
an  expansion  in  bank  credit.  Bank  loans  have  declined  somewhat  during 
1942,  but  hank  investments  have  increased  rapidly.  The  federal  reserve 
hanks  have  also  expanded  the  amount  of  credit  outstanding.  They  used 
this  expanded  credil  to  purchase  Government  securities.  The  reserve 
requirements  of  New   York  and  Chicago  hanks  were  lowered  in  August, 
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thereby  relieving  a  local  tight  credit  situation.  If  the  Government  debt 
is  to  be  carried  largely  by  the  banks,  further  reductions  in  reserve  re- 
quirements will  be  necessary.  Bank  credit  expansion  is  inflationary.  A 
bank  loan  to  an  individual  or  to  the  Government  results  in  increased  buy- 
ing power  for  the  borrower  without  any  reduction  in  buying  power  for 
anyone  else. 

Agricultural  production.  Bumper  crops  are  indicated  for  1942. 
Livestock  production  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
feed  grain  carry-over  will  be  reduced  in  1943  below  the  moderate  carry- 
over of  1942. 

The  Government  crop  report  issued  August  10  indicated  probable 
grain  production  this  year  as  the  highest  on  record  for  any  year  except 
1920.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  the  second  largest  on 
record,  the  corn  crop,  the  largest  in  ten  years,  and  the  oats  crop,  the  best 
since   1925.    Comparisons  with  last  year's  production  are  shown  below. 

10-year  average, 
1942  1941         1930-1939 

(million  bushels) 

Corn 2  754  2  673  2  307 

All  wheat 955  946  748 

Winter  wheat 698  671  569 

Spring  wheat 257  275  179 

Oats 1   332  1    176  1   007 

Barley 417  359  

Rye 60  45  

Since  that  report  was  made,  the  Government's  weekly  crop  bulletins  in- 
dicate that  crops  are  doing  fine.  A  special  mid-August  spring  wheat  esti- 
mate by  the  Government  raised  the  August  1  estimate  by  15  million 
bushels.  Terminal  storage  facilities  for  grain  are  filled  almost  to  capacity. 
Wheat  supplies  are  very  burdensome,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  very  large 
fraction  of  this  year's  crop  will  be  placed  in  storage  under  the  Govern- 
ment loan. 

On  August  1,  cold  storage  holdings  of  beef,  lamb,  cheese,  and  eggs 
were  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  stocks  of  pork,  lard,  and  butter  were 

lower.    Stocks  of  lard  were  especially  low. 

'  G.  L.  Jordan 

WHAT  WILL  FARMERS  BE  WILLING  TO  PAY  FOR 
SOYBEAN  MEAL  IN  1942-43? 

Because  of  the  extremely  large  anticipated  production  of  oil  seed 
meals  compared  to  previous  years  and  to  the  limited  amount  of  available 
processing  capacity,  the  Government,  processors,  and   farm  leaders  are 
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recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  programs  that  will  result  in  ( 1 )  contin- 
uous operation  of  processing  plants;  (2)  prevention  of  accumulation  of 
abnormally  large  supplies  of  meal  at  the  processing  plants;  and  (3)  the 
use  of  this  meal  for  livestock  feed,  if  possible;  otherwise,  as  fertilizer. 
In  order  to  assure  continuous  operations  by  processors,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  outlet  be  found  both  for  the  oil  and  the  meal.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  present  quotations  for  soybean  oil  are  below  the  ceiling  price 
of  1  1  V)  cents  a  pound,  Government  representatives  do  not  appear  to  be 
as  much  concerned  about  the  disposal  of  the  oil  as  they  are  of  the  meal. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  arises  concerns  the  price  that  farmers 
could  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  quantity  of  meal  that  will  be  produced. 
Would  they  pay  enough  for  the  meal  so  that  the  value  of  the  meal  and 
oil  would  equal  the  guaranteed  price  to  farmers,  $1.60  to  $1.67,  and  pay 
processing,  transportation,  and  handling  costs?  If  not,  some  special 
program  may  be  necessary  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  processing 
equipment  and  an  even  flow  of  meal  to  the  farms  of  the  nation  in  spite 
of  usual  seasonal  variations  in  quantities  fed  and  meal  prices. 

If  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
other  Government  agencies  to  take  an  active  part  in  such  a  program, 
either  by  outright  purchase  of  the  meal  or  soybeans,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  reasonable  basis  for  contracts  with  processors,  and  a 
reasonable  pricing  system  for  meal  sold  to  farmers.  This  study  deals 
with  the  subject  of  the  probable  price  that  farmers  would  be  willing 
id  pay  for  the  meal  under  conditions  that  are  now  anticipated.  There 
are  two  ways  of  making  such  an  estimate.  One  is  to  correlate  prices 
formerly  paid  for  meal  with  supply  and  demand  factors  that  affected  the 
price  of  the  meal.  If  prices  of  soybean  meal  in  bags  at  Chicago  are  used 
as  one  factor,  the  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  in  the  United 
States  is  used  for  a  second  factor,  and  the  income  of  industrial  workers 
is  used  for  a  third  factor,  we  get  a  correlation  of  .979  for  the  years 
1934  35  to  1940-41,  with  a  standard  error  of  $1.23  a  ton.  On  the  basis 
of  these  factors,  the  estimated  price  for  meal  for  1942-43  at  Chicago  is 
about  $42.00  a  ton.  The  bulk  price  at  Decatur  would  be  about  $6.50 
lower  or  about  $35.50  a  ton. 

However,  there  is  another  approach  to  the  problem  which  is  quite  as 
realistic  and  more  likely  to  be  right  under  circumstances  where  the  prices 
of  competing  feedstuff's  are  affected  by  Government  programs,  either 
price  supporting  programs  such  as  the  loan,  or  price-stabilizing  programs 
such  as  the  Government  sale  of  wheat  for  feed  at  85  percent  of  corn 
parity.  1  refer  to  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  between  livestock 
prices,   corn    prices,   and    soybean   meal   prices.    The    farmer  determines 
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U.  S.  1934-35  to  1941-42,  Inclusive 


what  price  he  can  pay  for  protein  concentrates  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
he  gets  for  his  livestock  products  and  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  corn. 
If  corn  is  especially  cheap  relative  to  protein  concentrates,  as  it  is  in  the 
western  Corn  Belt,  the  hog  farmer  may  feed  very  little  concentrate.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  are 
high  relative  to  the  cost  of  protein  concentrates  and  the  cost  of  corn, 
farmers  have  paid  higher  prices  for  concentrates  in  relation  to  corn  than 
when  the  opposite  has  been  true. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1  which  indicates  that,  pound  for  pound, 
farmers  paid  very  little  more  for  soybean  meal  than  for  corn  when  the 
hog-corn  ratio  was  low,  but  paid  considerably  higher  prices  for  meal  in 
relation  to  corn  when  the  hog-corn  ratio  was  high.  The  correlation 
between  the  soybean-meal  corn-price  ratio  and  the  hog-corn  ratio  is  quite 
high,  except  for  1935-36  and  1939-40.  The  relatively  high  meal  price  in 
1939-40  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  very  strong  export  demand.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  relatively  low  price  in  1935-36  is  not  so  easy. 

If,  for  example,  we  assume  that  the  hog-corn  ratio  would  be  15.7  for 
1942-43  as  is  estimated  for  1941-42,  the  equivalent  of  a  soybean  meal- 
corn  price  ratio  of  1.60,  and  that  the  United  States  farm  price  of  corn 
would  be  85  cents  (85  percent  of  parity  if  the  parity  price  of  corn  were 
$1),  the  wholesale  price  of  soybean  meal  in  bags  at  Chicago  would  be 
approximately  $48.60.    This  is  obtained  by  using  the  following  formula: 

U.  S.  farm  price  of  corn  x  2,000 x  (estimated  soybean  meal-corn  price  ratio) 

~ 56~ 
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Substituting  in  the  above  formula  using  the  above  estimates,  we 
u (mid  have: 

$.85x2,000x1.60  = 
56 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  bulk  price  would  be  at  Decatur,  we 
would  have  to  deduct  about  $3.20  a  ton  for  freight  and  about  $3.25  a  ton 
for  bags.  That  would  bring  the  Decatur  price  of  bulk  meal  down  to 
about  $42,  with  this  unusually  favorable  hog-corn  ratio. 

Comparable  soybean  values.  Assuming  a  processing  cost  of  22 
rents  a  bushel  and  the  price  of  oil  at  11^4  cents  a  pound,  soybeans 
delivered  at  Decatur  should  be  worth  about  as  follows  with  different 
prices  of  meal,  assuming  a  yield  of  49  pounds  of  meal  and  9  pounds  of 
oil  per  bushel: 

Meal  price  Beau  price 

(1  2  months'  average)  (12  months'  average) 

$45  $1.96 

40  1.82 

35  1.69 

30  1.57 

Seasonal  variation  in  soybean  meal  prices.  Farmers  will  not  pay 
the  same  price  for  meal  during  every  month  of  the  year.  They  will  pay 
more  during  December,  January,  and  February  than  during  any  other 
months  and  the  least  during  June,  July,  and  August  (Fig.  2).  The  index 
of  seasonal  variation  of  soybean  meal  prices  for  the  period  1934-35  to 
1940-41,  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 

October 99.4       January 105.3       April 99.2       July 97.1 

November...    99.7       February 103.8       May 98.4       August 97.2 

December.  .  .102.6       March 100.3       June 95.6       September.  ..  101 .4 

Any  merchandising  program  for  the  disposal  of  soybean  meal  would 
have  to  take  into  consideration  these  seasonal  variations  in  the  price  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  pay  for  meal. 

Possible  procedures.  Are  we  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  price 
that  farmers  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  soybean  meal  in  1942-43?  A 
troublesome  factor  is  the  very  large  anticipated  production  of  all  protein 
concentrates  this  year  which  means  that  feeders  unaccustomed  to  using 
soybean  meal  would  have  to  be  induced  to  use  it.  We  have  had  other 
years  of  relatively  high  production  of  protein  concentrates  and  the  rela- 
tionships shown  in  Figure  1  include  such  years.  In  fact,  if  there  has  been 
any  significant  correlation  between  soybean  meal-corn  price  relationships 
and  meal  '"in  supply  relationships  it  has  been  offset  by  the  influence  of 
Other   fat  tors.     Another  question  thai    remains  unanswerable  concerns  the 
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Fig.  2. — Seasonal  Index  of  Soybean  Meal  Prices,  Chicago,  1934-35  to  1940-41 


1942-43  hog-corn  ratio.  If  pork  ceilings  are  retained  at  present  levels, 
the  hog-corn  ratio  is  likely  to  decline  below  the  1941-42  level  because 
the  price  of  corn  is  expected  to  rise.  A  reasonable  estimate  for  the  United 
States  farm  price  of  corn  would  seem  to  be  about  85  cents  a  bushel.  If 
the  hog-corn  ratio  declines  to  14,  Chicago  basis,  85-cent  corn  would  sug- 
gest a  price  of  about  $38  at  Decatur  for  bulk  meal.  Such  a  price  would 
justify  more  than  the  minimum  price  of  $1.60  a  bushel  for  soybeans  to 
the  farmer  located  near  processors.  If  the  hog-corn  ratio  dropped  to  13 
for  the  year,  the  Decatur  bulk  price  would  be  estimated  at  $36  a  ton,  or 
about  $33.50  if  the  Chicago  hog-corn  ratio  dropped  to  12.  At  this  price, 
excessive  transportation  costs  for  beans  or  meal  from  and  to  points  a 
long  distance  from  processing  plants  might  have  to  be  subsidized.  For 
the  week  ending  August  29,  1942,  the  Chicago  hog-corn  ratio  was  17.1. 
Either  corn  at  80  cents  at  the  farm  and  a  Chicago  hog-corn  ratio  of  about 
14  or  corn  at  85  cents  and  a  hog-corn  ratio  of  about  13  would  seem  to 
be  a  conservative  estimate.  Either  would  suggest  a  Decatur  bulk  price 
for  meal  of  about  $35.50  to  $36. 

If  Government  agencies  disposed  of  the  meal,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able, in  the  light  of  present  circumstances,  to  base  the  Government  selling 
price  for  meal  upon  some  reasonable  relationship  to  the  price  of  corn  or 
the  feed  grains  used  in  the  particular  area  under  consideration.  That 
would  assure  the  greatest  gross  income  from  the  sale  of  the  meal  and 
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would  not  penalize  feeders  located  long  distances  from  the  mills.  The 
mills  could  not  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  procedure,  but  it  would  be 
jusl  as  reasonable  for  Government  agencies  to  do  so  as  to  sell  wheat  for 
ic^-il  on  that  basis.  Soybean  meal  would  have  to  be  sold  to  western  hog 
and  beef  cattle  producers  on  about  the  same  basis  in  relation  to  corn 
or  other  ivc(\  grains  as  would  be  used  in  Illinois.  Otherwise,  these 
western  livestock  producers  could  not  be  induced  to  use  large  quantities 
of  soybean  meal.  Inasmuch  as  many  livestock  men  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  using  soybean  meal,  an  educational  program  should  supple- 
ment an  equitable  selling  plan. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  we  face  this  winter,  that  is,  when  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  exceeds  processing  capacity,  competition  among  sell- 
ers of  beans  without  the  necessity  of  much  competition  for  the  beans  by 
the  processors  is  likely  to  force  the  price  of  soybeans  down  to  the  Govern- 
ment support  price.  This  would  be  likely  even  though  the  value  of  the 
meal  and  oil  would  justify  a  higher  price  for  the  beans.  Processing  mar- 
gins would  tend  to  be  high  under  these  circumstances.  This  might  be  one 
argument  for  Government  agencies  to  buy  the  beans  from  the  farmer, 
contract  for  the  processing,  sell  the  meal  and  oil,  and  return  to  the 
producer  $1.60  a  bushel,  or  the  amount  received  for  the  meal  and  oil 
after  paying  processing  costs,  whichever  were  higher.   Another  alternative 

would  be  to  establish  ceiling  prices  on  sovbean  meal.  „    7      T 

d.  1..   JORDAN 


WHERE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  BUY  LIVESTOCK 

In  tin-  June  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  there  was  presented  an 
analysis  of  livestock  selling  based  on  reports  by  3,227  Illinois  farmers  and 
stockmen.  Here  we  have  an  analysis  of  the  channels  thru  which  livestock 
was  purchased,  based  on  the  same  3,227  reports. 

Terminal  public  markets  were  the  principal  channels  used  in  the 
purchase  of  feeder  cattle  and  feeder  lambs.  34.4  and  40.3  percent. 
respectively. 

Purchases  from  other  farmers  afforded  the  major  sources  for  pur- 
chase of  feeder  pigs  (62.0  percent  ),  of  breeding  cattle  (62.1  percent  ),  of 
breeding  h<v^s  (72.2  percent),  of  breeding  sheep  (48.7  percent),  and  the 

nd  mosl  important  source  of  feeder  sheep  and  lambs. 

Livestock  dealers  were  the  second  most  important  sources  for  pur- 
chase <>l'  feeder  cattle  I  28.4  percenl  |,  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  (  17.0 
percenl  i.  of  feeder  pigs  I  14.0  percent),  and  of  breeding  swine  (  13.4  per 

cent  i.   The)  were  important  sources  for  purchase  of  feeder  lambs  |  16.4 
nt  i .  and  of  breeding  sheep  i  11.1  percent  ) . 
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Percentages  of   Different  Kinds  of  Livestock  Bought  Thru   Different 
Channels  by  Illinois  Farmers  in  1940 


Total 


Cattle  and  calves 
Stocker  and  feeder. 
Dairy  and  breeding 
Total 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Feeder 

Breeding 

Total 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Feeder 

Breeding 

Total 


Coopera- 

Concen- 

tive 

tration 

Auc- 

public 
markets 

agencies 
distrib- 
uting 
direct 

yards 

or 

local 

markets 

or 
truckers 

tions  or 
sale 
barns 

or 
others 

34.4 

5.3 

6.2 

28.4 

11.1 

14.6 

6.5 

.1 

1  .0 

17.0 

13.3 

62.1 

31.8 

4.8 

5.7 

27.3 

11.3 

19.1 

6.7 

.4 

5.1 

14.0 

11.8 

62.0 

4.3 

.6 

.9 

13.4 

8.6 

72.2 

6.5 

.4 

4.8 

13.9 

11.6 

62.8 

40.3 

4.1 

15.3 

16.4 

3.6 

20.3 

10.7 

3.1 

11.5 

11.4 

14.6 

48.7 

37.7 

4.0 

15.0 

16.0 

4.5 

22.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


From  auctions  or  sales  barns,  farmers  reported  purchasing  11.1  per- 
cent of  their  feeder  cattle,  13.3  percent  of  breeding  cattle,  11.8  percent  of 
feeder  pigs,  3.6  percent  of  feeder  lambs,  and  14.6  percent  of  breeding 
sheep. 

Purchases  thru  concentration  yards  or  local  markets  were  reported  as 
6.2  percent  of  the  feeder  cattle,  5.1  percent  of  feeder  pigs,  15.3  percent 
of  feeder  lambs,  and  11.5  percent  of  breeding  sheep. 

Cooperative  agencies  supplying  feeders  direct  were  the  source  for 
purchase  of  5.3  percent  of  the  feeder  cattle  and  of  4.1  percent  of  the 
feeder  lambs. 

The  complete  data  appear  in  the  table  below. 

The  reports  listed  total  purchases,  1940,  of  28,405  feeder  cattle  and 
calves,  2,962  dairy  and  breeding  cattle,  19,451  feeder  pigs,  1,467  breeding 
swine,  13,573  feeder  sheep  and  lambs,  and  1,278  breeding  sheep. 

An  important  question  in  the  purchase  of  both  feeder  cattle  and  of 

feeder  lambs  is  whether  Illinois  farmers  are  conducting  their  buying  in  a 

manner  that  tends  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken  their  bargaining  power  in 

this  important  field  of  livestock  operations.  „     ~     . 

r  ^  R.  C.  Ash  by 


EDUCATION  FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  RURAL  YOUTH 

Do  rural  young  people  who  are  now  out  of  school  get  much  further 
education  other  than  the  training  that  comes  from  experience?  To  what 
extent  do  they  drop  out  of  school  before  finishing  high  school  or  college? 
Do  they  wish  to  continue  their  education?    If  they  had  the  chance  for 
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further  education,  what  would  they  wish?  These  are  questions  that  a 
recenl  Randolph  <  lounty  rural  youth  study,  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare,  and  the  county 

farm  adviser  and  AAA  committeemen  in  the  county,  sought  to  answer  in 
lanuarv  1041.  The  study  included:  (1)  years  of  school;  (2)  extent  of 
vocational  education;  and  (3)  additional  training  desired.  The  data  were 
secured  from  1.040  farm  and  nonfarm  rural  youth,  aged  18  to  30  years. 

Extended  schooling.  The  first  question  naturally  asked  is,  when 
do  these  rural  youth  drop  out  of  school?  In  Randolph  County,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  young  men  and  over  one-half  of  the  young  women  quit 
school  after  finishing  the  eighth  grade.  One  in  five  of  the  young  men  and 
one  in  four  of  the  young  women  finished  high  school,  but  only  one  in 
twelve  of  the  young  women  and  less  than  2  percent  of  the  young  nun 
w  ent  on  to  college. 

Why  do  such  a  large  number  of  rural  youth  drop  out  of  school  after 
finishing  the  eighth  grade?  There  may  be  several  reasons:  Young  men 
ril  that  they  need  to  get  started  in  farming.  Roth  young  men  and  young 
women  may  feel  that  high  schools  offer  them  little  training  in  the  field  in 
which  they  are  interested.  The  parents  of  these  rural  youth  may  need 
diem  at  home.  They  may  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  on  to  school. 
or  they  may  feel  that  they  cannot  keep  up  in  dress,  manner,  or  studies 
with  those  in  high  school.  Farm  young  women,  especially,  may  be  led  to 
feel  that  an  eighth  grade  education  is  enough  for  them. 

Doubtless,  many  of  those  who  went  on  to  high  school  wished  to  do 
something  other  than  farming.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  young 
women.  Most  of  the  rural  youth  who  went  on  to  college  went  for  a 
period  of  only  two  years  and  were  preparing  to  become  teachers  or  to 
gel  a  business  college  training. 

Vocational  training.  Opportunities  in  vocational  training  are 
limited  in  Randolph  County  to  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  schools 
m|  Chester  and  Sparta  and  home  economics  in  Sparta,  Chester,  and  Red 
Bud,  (  M  a  total  of  615  rural  young  men  questioned,  only  one  in  twelve 
had  taken  any  vocational  training.  One  in  25  had  studied  vocational  agri- 
i  ulture,  and  one  in  50  had  taken  a  business  course.  More  than  nine  out 
mi  ten  young  men  in  the  county  depended  upon  experience  and  training 
other  than  in  school  to  lit  them   for  the  vocation  of  farming. 

One  out  ot  six  of  427  rural  young  women  had  some  form  of  voca- 
tional training.  About  half  of  them  took  a  business  course;  less  than 
one  in  20  took  home  economics.  Of  those  going  to  high  school,  one  in 
three   had    some   business,    home   economics,    or   teacher   training.    The 
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majority  of  the  girls  who  went  on  the  farms  had  no  public  school  voca- 
tional training. 

Additional  training  desired.  More  than  half  of  the  out-of-school 
rural  young  men  in  Randolph  County  wanted  additional  vocational  train- 
ing. Over  one-fourth  wanted  additional  training  in  semi-skilled  vocations 
such  as  woodworking,  factory  work,  shoemaking,  milling,  blacksmithing, 
or  pipecutting;  one-sixth,  in  agriculture  ;  and  one  in  20,  in  the  professions 
including  physicians,  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  etc.  Only  one-third  of 
the  out-of-school  rural  young  women  wanted  additional  training;  half  of 
these  wanted  it  in  home  economics ;  about  one  in  20  wanted  clerical 
training;  and  about  one  in  20  wanted  professional  training,  especially 
teaching  and  nursing. 

Though  half  of  the  out-of-school  rural  young  men  in  Randolph 
County  expressed  a  desire  for  additional  vocational  training,  only  one  in 
12  was  getting  it.  If  a  program  of  training  work  develops,  it  doubtless 
should  include  both  agriculture  and  the  semi-skilled  trades.  About  half 
of  the  young  women  wanting  additional  vocational  training  seem  to  be 
getting  it.  Additional  training  opportunities  should  include  training  in 
home  economics  and  training  for  clerical  and  professional  work. 

Expansion  in  classes  and  other  opportunities  for  additional  training 
for  out-of-school  rural  youth  evidently  should  come  in  the  fields  relating 
to  agriculture,  home  economics,  semi-skilled  trades,  clerical  occupations, 
and  the  professions.  Those  making  the  efforts  to  expand  the  program 
should  recognize  the  need  for  coordination  of  extension  work,  vocational 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  other  efforts  in  order  to  offer  out-of- 
school  training  for  rural  youth  so  that  the  program  can  be  developed  on 
a  unified  basis  in  the  county.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  view  of  the 
war  needs  and  the  movement  of  a  large  number  of  rural  youth  into  the 
Army  and  into  war  industries.  It  will  be  equally  valuable  when  the  war 
is  over  and. the  rural  youth  begin  to  come  back  into  the  county  to  find 
jobs.  A  unified  guidance  and  training  program  should,  and  can,  be 
developed  for  rural  youth  in  Illinois.  It  will  require  the  coordinated 
effort  of  all  of  those  who  are  now  working  in  the  field  of  training  of 
vouth  for  rural  life.  „    „    T 

J  I),    h.    LlNDSTROM 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 
month 


Base  period 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1'>4I  July.. 

Aug. 

Sept.. 

Oct. . . 

Nov.. 

Dec. .  . 
1942  Jan... 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May . 

June. . 

July.. 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com-      Farm 
modities1  products2 


1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

89 
90 
92 
92 
92 
94 
96 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
go  n 


1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

86 

87 

91 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
104 
105 


Illinois 
farm 
prices3 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

91 

92 

99 

93 

93 

99 
104 
106 
108 
111 
112 
110 
111" 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


U.S. 

in 
money5 


1924-29 
103 

83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

98 
102 
110 
112 
112 
134 
132 
127 
127 
136 
130 
13011 


Illinois 


In 
money6 


1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

103 
111 
123 
161 
142 
162 
146 
134 
154 
143 
144 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

123 
129 
140 
179 
156 
176 
155 
141 
159 
146 
145 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

131 
135 
134 
134 
135 
139 
143 
147 
146 
150 
155 
159 


Factory 
payrolls9 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

153 
158 
163 
167 
165 
170 
174 
178 
183 
187 
192 
194 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
155 

160 

160 
161 

163 
166 

167 
171 
172 
171 
173 
174 
176 
ISO" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 

t   .ili-nilai   year  average 

July 

1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

May 

June 

July 

*    .81 

.42 

1.30 

66 

1.94 

9.97 
8.57 
12.22 
78.00 
11.27 
6.52 
.42 

10 

.21 

16 

1    59 

13 .  88 

1.39 

*      .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5 .  54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1  .67 

.17 

.  13 

.30 

1.11 

6  68 
.83 

$    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9 .  85 

80 .  00 
11  .19 

4.43 
.33 

2.05 
.22 
.15 
,37 

1  .07 

8.49 
.82 

$    .69 

.94 

.50 

1  .34 

10.70 

9 .  60 

10.20 

84.00 

10.80 

3.90 

.35 

2.00 

.23 

.17 

,40 

.80 

7    10 

.90 

$   .78 

.52 

1.10 

.78 

1.68 

13.40 

1 1  .  90 

12.20 

100.00 

13.40 

6.10 

.37 

2.20 

.26 

.  19 

.43 

2.10 

12.60 

1    60 

*   .79 

.45 

1.06 

.74 

1.58 

1 3 .  60 

11.60 

13.  10 

98.00 

1 3 .  30 

6.00 

.36 

2.10 

.26 

.19 

40 

1.75 

10.60 

1    7^ 

$    .81 
42 

Wheat,  i)u..  - . 

1    06 

65 

1 1'  igs,  cwl . 

I  wt. 

1.60 
14.00 
11  .80 
1  •  90 

id 

99.00 

13.30 

5    20 

Butterfat,  lb. 

Milk.  .  wt. 

.36 
2  20 

28 

i  lai  kens,  lb. 
Wool,  lb, 

.  19 
39 

1    40 

9   00 

Potatoes,  bu. 

1    55 

'  '  I  oi    data   in   tables   see  previous  issue. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Inflation  control.  Many  people  probably  think  that  too  much  atten- 
tion is  being  given  the  subject  of  inflation  but  such  is  not  the  case.  If 
you  lived  in  a  low  river  valley  you  would  pay  close  attention  to  the  levee 
as  soon  as  the  threat  of  a  flood  appeared.  A  flood  of  excessive  national 
income  is  upon  us  and  the  only  hope  of  preventing  further  disastrous  in- 
flation is  to  use  the  strong  arm  of  government  authority  to  prevent  price 
rises  and  at  the  same  time  remove  some  of  the  pressure  by  draining  off 
the  excessive  incomes  in  taxes  and  forced  savings.  The  results  of  a  run- 
away inflation  would  be  quite  as  serious  as  a  deluge  of  the  countryside 
caused  by  a  break  in  the  levee.  Stabilization  of  farm  prices  in  terms  of 
parity,  if  accompanied  by  absolute  stabilization  of  wages  and  salaries, 
would  permit  price  fixing  to  stick.  If  farm  prices  are  based  upon  parity 
and  wage  rates  are  based  upon  food  prices,  inflation  would  be  the  likely 
result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prices  of  all  kinds,  including  wages,  rents, 
and  interest  rates,  will  be  stabilized  for  the  duration. 

Production.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  increased  production.  In  spite 
of  bumper  crops  and  record  numbers  of  livestock,  a  three-billion  pound 
shortage  of  meats  and  a  tight  fats  and  oils  supply  situation  is  anticipated 
for  the  coming  year.  A  federal  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
official  indicated  that  six  billion  pounds  of  meat  are  being  earmarked  for 
lend  lease  during  the  next  twelve  months,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
country's  expected  meat  production  for  the  period.  Military  and  lend  lease 
requirements  also  will  take  about  sixty  percent  of  the  U.  S.  production  of 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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cheese  for  the  next  twelve  months.  We  shall  have  the  feed  necessary  for 
increased  production  of  livestock  but  labor  efficiency  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  offset  the  smaller  number  of  men  available  for  employment. 
Family  labor  will  have  to  be  used  more  intensively  and  all  sorts  of  labor 
saving  devices  adopted.  Because  of  the  need  for  men  in  the  armed  forces 
and  the  necessity  of  supplying  our  armed  forces  and  allies  with  arms  and 
equipment,  eventually  we  shall  probably  have  to  do  as  other  belligerents 
have  already  done,  that  is,  get  along  with  less  food.  This  will  mean  more 
rationing  particularly  of  meats  and  animal  products,  but  it  may  be  the 
surest  way  to  win  the  war. 

Debts.  Farmers  are  paying  off  their  farm  mortgage  debts  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  The  debt  on  farm  land  has  been  reduced  from  eleven 
to  six  and  three-fourths  billion  dollars  since  the  depression  of  1930-33. 
That  is  a  healthy  sign  and  indicates  that  those  farmers  will  be  in  a  fairly 
strong  position  after  the  war.  Farmers  are  not  yet  making  the  mistake 
that  they  made  in  1919,  that  is,  assuming  that  present  farm  income  rates 
will  last  forever.  City  people  are  also  paying  off  their  debts.  The  chief 
danger  is  that,  after  the  war,  we  may  all  expand  our  borrowings  and  cause 
a  boom  from  which  there  might  be  a  later  collapse. 

Prices.  Not  much  change  is  expected  in  prices  if  anticipated  price 
controls  become  operative.  Livestock  prices  probably  will  remain  near  their 
ceilings  and  prices  that  are  far  below  ceilings  may  rise  further.  The  live- 
stock-feed ratios  probably  will  become  somewhat  less  favorable  to  the  live- 
stock feeder  but  the  bumber  crop  of  corn  assures  a  plentiful  feed  supply 
for  the  months  ahead.  G.  L.  Jordan 


WHY  FARM  TENANTS   MOVE 

The  question,  "Why  do  farm  tenants  move?",  has  been  asked  with 
nunc  than  usual  frequency  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  addition  to  the 
frequent  shifting  of  families  from  one  farm  to  another,  the  large  amount 
in  farm  foreclosure  during  the  depression  in  the  early  part  of  the  30's 
called  attention  to  the  unusually  large  numbers  of  changes  occurring 
within  a  community.  The  ill  effects  of  frequent  changes  in  a  community, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the  family  that  is 
moving,  as  well  as  the  social  effect  upon  the  community,  has  long  been 
recognized.  However,  many  statements  not  based  upon  facts  have  been 
made  concerning  this  situation. 

In  order  to  gel  the  reaction  of  those  who  make  the  moves,  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Agricultural  Economics  made  a  study  of  the  situation  in  the 
northern   two-thirds   of    Illinois.    Seventy-one  townships  in  61   counties 
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were  selected  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  contact  every  farmer  who  had 
moved  on  or  about  March  1,  1941,  in  those  townships.  Information  was 
secured  from  536  tenants,  some  of  whom  had  moved  from  farms  to 
which  others  of  the  536  tenants  had  moved.  Since  there  were  4,975 
tenants  in  the  71  townships,  this  number  indicates  that  about  one  tenant 
in  ten  had  moved  that  year.  Out  of  536  cases,  387,  or  72  percent,  were 
tenants  who  had  moved  to  a  farm  within  the  area.  This  represented  4.1 
percent  of  all  farms  in  the  same  townships.  The  remaining  149  cases 
represented  tenants  who  had  moved  out  of  the  township  or  quit  farming. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  138  of  the  387  tenants  were  occu- 
pying their  first  farms,  that  is,  they  were  beginning  farmers.  This  is  of 
special  interest  because  much  has  been  said  about  securing  an  opportunity 
for  the  young  man  to  begin  farming.  It  is  quite  clear  that  whenever  a 
young  man  does  begin  farming  someone  else  must  quit.  Of  course,  in 
these  particular  cases,  the  beginners  had  not  forced  someone  else  off  the 
farm  in  every  instance. 

Voluntary  retirement,  death,  and  other  causes  are  responsible  for  many 
farm  vacancies  each  year.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  138  beginning 
farmers,  129  of  the  387  tenants  said  that  they  had  moved  of  their  own 
accord,  which  accounts  for  approximately  half  of  all  the  moves  among  old 
tenants.  A  total  of  175  tenants  were  forced  to  give  possession  of  the 
farm  but  had  secured  another.  Thirty-eight  were  forced  to  move  and 
failed  to  secure  another  farm  or  were  not  interested  in  renting  the  ones 
which  they  could  secure.  Thirty  who  were  forced  to  move  did  not  try  to 
secure  another  farm,  and  26  additional  ones  quit  merely  because  they  were 
ready  to  retire.  A  net  of  11  tenants  were  forced  to  quit  farming  because 
their  farms  were  consolidated  so  that  they  could  be  operated  by  the  owner 
with  the  help  of  a  hired  man  or  by  some  other  arrangement  which  dis- 
posed of  a  farm  tract  as  a  tenant  farm.  In  other  words,  out  of  536  in- 
stances of  moving,  11  farmsteads  were  displaced  within  the  year's  time. 

Further  analysis  of  this  data  shows  that  of  the  129  tenants  who 
moved  of  their  own  accord,  57  percent  did  so  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
farm  which  more  nearly  met  their  needs,  17.5  percent  retired,  and  9.5  per- 
cent moved  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  landlords. 

Of  the  175  individuals  who  were  forced  to  move  and  who  located  new 
farms,  the  average  distance  moved  was  11.5  miles,  which  indicates  that 
when  tenants  move  they  usually  leave  the  old  community  where  they  have 
lived.  This  required  that  the  family  establish  itself  in  a  new  environment, 
which,  of  course,  carries  certain  social  and  economic  disadvantages. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  135  tenants  who  were  forced  to  move  did  so 
because  the  farm  had  been  sold,  in  part  due  to  settling  estates  and  in  part 
due  to  resale  of  properties  by  creditors  who  attained  ownership  by  deed 
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or  foreclosure.  The  latter  is  a  problem  of  special  concern.  During  the  last 
10  years  the  large  amount  of  farm  foreclosure  has  definitely  caused  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  shift  among  tenants.  The  remedy  of  this  situa- 
tion lies  not  in  tenancy  itself,  but  in  control  of  the  price  situation  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  farm  foreclosure  or  other  debt  difficulties. 

Another  fact  which  may  well  receive  considerable  attention  is  that  in 
26.6  percent  of  the  cases  the  farm  had  to  be  vacated  for  the  use  of  the 
owner  or  that  of  relatives.  This  situation  represents  a  large  number  of 
the  new  farmers  beginning  their  farming  careers.  In  all,  more  than  half 
of  all  moves  were  made  because  the  tenant  felt  that  he  was  bettering 
his  condition  by  moving,  or  he  was  asked  to  move  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  owner  or  for  a  relative  of  the  owner  to  begin  farming.  From  the 
general  standpoint  of  agriculture,  both  of  those  reasons  are  economically 
desirable  and  justifiable.  They  point  toward  greater  economic  opportunity 
or  greater  stability,  either  because  the  farm  will  be  occupied  by  an  owner 
or  because  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  relative  of  an  owner. 

The  sale  of  the  farm  resulting,  in  part,  from  the  landlord's  indebted- 
ness, and  accounting  for  19.5  percent  of  the  moves,  is  the  next  most 
important  problem  related  directly  to  the  question  of  economic  stability. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  that  it  is  significant  that  only  12  percent 
of  all  moves  were  caused  by  unsatisfactory  relationships  between  the  two 
parties.  In  four  percent  of  all  moves,  the  tenants  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  landlord  and  wanted  to  move,  while  in  eight  percent  of  the  cases  the 
landlords  asked  the  tenants  to  move. 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  of  tenancy  is  its  instability.  To  quite  an 
extent,  this  problem  is  related  to  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  tenant 
has  received  notification  that  he  must  vacate  the  farm.  Of  the  244  in- 
stances where  tenants  were  forced  to  give  up  the  farm  because  of  its  sale 
or  for  other  reasons,  216  tenants  gave  definite  answers  concerning  the 
date  on  which  they  received  notice.  In  21.3  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
tenants  had  received  less  than  three  months'  notice,  12  percent  had  re- 
ceived from  four  to  five  months'  notice,  and  16.2  percent  six  months' 
notice,  but  50.3  percent  had  received  from  seven  to  12  months'  notice  that 
they  would  have  to  give  up  the  farm  the  following  March.  In  general, 
we  have  heard  more  about  those  tenants  who  had  short-term  notice  than 
the  much  larger  percentage  to  whom  notice  was  given  six  months  or  longer 
in  advance.  This  is  a  point,  however,  which  may  well  be  given  careful 
consideration  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  distress  among  farm  tenants. 
Ill'  instability  of  tenants  is  further  emphasized  when  one  notes  that 
only  40.2  percent  of  them  moving  onto  new  farms  had  located  a  farm 
six   months  in  advance  of  the  date  they  had  to  move,  and  even  eight 
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percent  of  those  who  were  on  new  farms  did  not  know  until  March  1 
or  later  that  they  could  definitely  secure  it.  These  percentages  point  out 
that  after  a  man  knows  he  must  quit  a  farm,  it  requires  some  time  for 
him  to  locate  a  new  farm  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  landlords  are  apt  to  criticize  tenants  because  they  do  not  plan 
their  farming  operations  as  well  as  they  should  or  far  enough  in  advance. 
A  large  part  of  the  explanation  of  this  fault  rests  on  the  fact  that  land- 
lords frequently  notify  their  tenants  that  they  can  have  the  farm  for  the 
new  year  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  discourages  the  tenant  from  carry- 
ing the  amount  of  livestock  they  might  otherwise  carry  or  from  giving  at- 
tention to  details  about  the  farm  which  they  would  gladly  give  if  they 
were  sure  that  they  could  occupy  it  another  year.  One  of  the  best  means, 
therefore,  of  improving  landlord-tenant  relations  is  to  insure  a  longer 
period  of  notice  that  the  tenant  may  continue  to  occupy  the  farm  for  the 
coming  year.  In  84  percent  of  the  cases  of  voluntary  moves,  the  tenants 
knew  before  January  1  that  they  were  going  to  move  to  a  new  farm  the 
following  year.  However,  of  the  tenants  who  moved  involuntarily,  only 
58  percent  knew  before  January  1  that  they  had  a  farm  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  points  brought  out  in  this  study  are, 
therefore,  that  vacating  the  farm  so  that  a  new  tenant  may  become  estab- 
lished as  a  farmer,  or  voluntary  moves  by  tenants  to  improve  their  situa- 
tions, are  responsible  for  a  big  majority  of  the  tenant  moves  in  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  Illinois.  During  recent  years,  many  of  the  changes 
in  farm  ownership  are  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  the  moves  among 
tenants.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  amount  of  farm  foreclosure 
which  has  taken  place  and  to  the  settlement  of  estates.  More  stable  eco- 
nomic conditions  would  have  avoided  much  of  the  distress  brought  about 
through  tenant  moves  in  recent  years. 

The  best  means  of  helping  to  bring  about  better  landlord-tenant  rela- 
tions is  that  of  planning  further  in  advance  so  that  the  tenant  may  know 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  whether  he  may  have  the  farm  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Interviews  with  a  large  number  of  tenants  and  owners 
convinces  one  that  many  tenants  are  willing  to  do  much  more  toward 
maintaining  the  property  if  they  are  sure  that  they  will  occupy  it  during 
the  coming  year,  or  at  least  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  improvements  they 
put  on  the  property,  if  they  are  required  to  move  from  the  property  and 
do  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  improvements.  Educationally,  we  need  to 
stress  this  particular  point.  After  making  this  study,  one  is  convinced 
that  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  Illinois,  the  actual  distress  brought 
about  by  frequent  moves  of  tenants  is  not  as  great  as  one  might  be  led 
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to  expect  from  remarks  made  by  many  individuals.  Instances  may  be 
pointed  out  where  a  lack  of  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant 
is  responsible  for  unsatisfactory  relationships  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
unrest  among  tenants.  However  they  are  a  minority  of  the  large  number 
of  moves  which  are  made  by  tenants. 

H.  C.  M.  Case  and  S.  I.  Warren 


HOW  FARMERS  IN  McHENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS1 
SPENT  THEIR  1940  AND  1941  INCOMES 

Shifts  in  the  type  of  expenditures  made  by  farmers  when  incomes  in- 
crease materially  are  the  basis  of  the  following  article.  The  differences 
between  total  cash  expenditures  and  total  cash  income  are  due  either  to 
changes  in  cash  on  hand  or  in  the  bank,  or  to  errors  made  in  gathering  the 
data.   In  Table  1  are  shown  total  cash  income,  total  cash  expenditures,  and 


Table  1. 


-Total  Cash  Incomes  and  Expenditures  of  Certain  McHenry  County 
Farms,  1940  and  1941:    Grouped  by  Tenure 


Owners 

Part 
owners 

Cash 
tenants 

Livestock- 
share 
tenants 

45 

33  957 

3  965 

14 

35   141 

4  913 

40 

34  211 

4  134 

23 

32   859 
3    101 

?      -8 
-.2 

3     228 
4.4 

3       77 
1.8 

3-242 
-8.5 

51 

35  579 

5  340 

15 

36  850 
6  508 

50 

36  352 

5  875 

30  - 
33  824 
3  611 

3     239 
4.3 

3     342 
5.0 

3     477 

7.5 

3     213 
5.6 

Number  of  farms,  1940 

Total  cash  income  per  farm 

Total  cash  expenditures  per  farm.  .  . 

Difference 

Percent  difference  is  of  total  income 

Number  of  farms,  1941 

Total  cash  income  per  farm 

Total  cash  expenditures  per  farm  .  . . 

Income  less  expense 

Percent  difference  is  of  total  income 


122 

33  969 

3  966 

3    3 
.1 

146 

35  614 

5  288 

3  326 

5.8 


the  difference,  as  well  as  the  percentages  that  the  difference  is  of  the  total 
cash  income,  for  the  various  tenure  groups  and  for  all  farms  in  a  study 
made  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  for  1940  and  1941. 2 

In  1940,  the  total  cash  income  exceeded  the  total  cash  expenditures 
by  $3  per  farm  or  .1  percent  of  the  cash  income;  this  percentage  varied 
among  tenure  groups,  however,  from  a  minus  8.5  percent  for  23  livestock- 
share-lease  tenants  to  a  plus  4.4  percent  for  14  part-owner  operators.  In 
1('  II .  the  tidal  rash  income  exceeded  the  expenditures  of  all  tenure  groups 
126  or  5.8  percent,  and  with  little  variation  among  the  groups.   Total 

'This  is  based  <>n  data  gathered  in  a  farm  credit  survey  of  McHenry  County 
lor  1940  and  1941,  Farms  used  in  this  survey  were  selected  as  representative  of  all 
Farms  in  the  county. 

1  Ml   data   used   in   this  analysis  include  only  the   farm  operator's  share  of   the 
busim 
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income  for  all  farms  in  the  study  averaged  over  40  percent  higher  in  1941 
than  in  1940. 

In  this  analysis,  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  expenditures.  The  total  expenditures  for  each 
group  show  the  difference  in  amount.1 

Expenditure  by  Tenure  Groups  (Table  2) 

Owners  and  part  owners.  Total  expenditures  averaged  materially 
higher  for  part  owners  than  for  owners  each  year,  but  the  increase  in 
1941  over  that  of  1940  was  about  the  same  for  both  groups.  The  ratio  of 
expenditures  made  for  the  purchase  of  capital  items  (dairy  cows,  other 
livestock,  machinery  and  equipment,  automobiles,  etc.)  varied  but  little 
between  the  two  groups  in  either  year.  Part  owners  bought  more  dairy 
cows  and  spent  relatively  more  for  farm  improvements  and  relatively 
less  for  automobiles  in  1941  than  in  1940. 

The  proportion  of  total  expenditures  used  for  other  operating  ex- 
penses averaged  materially  lower  in  1941  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
payments  on  debt  principal  averaged  materially  higher.  Cash  cost  of 
family  living  (not  including  automobile  operating  expense)  averaged 
between  18  and  20  percent  of  the  total  expenses  for  both  groups. 

Tenants.  Total  expenditures  averaged  materially  higher  for  cash 
tenants  than  for  livestock-share-lease  tenants  each  year;  expenditures  of 
cash  tenants  in  1941  exceeded  those  of  1940  by  $1,714,  over  three  times 
as  much  as  the  $510  which  the  1941  expenditures  of  the  livestock-share- 
lease  tenants  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  proportion  of  expenditures  for  capital  items  excluding  land  pur- 
chases averaged  about  the  same  for  both  tenant  groups  in  both  years. 
Cash  tenants  used  12.2  percent  of  their  total  expenditures  for  purchases 
of  land  in  1941  compared  with  none  in  1940.  They  spent  7.3  percent  for 
purchases  of  machinery  and  equipment  in  1941,  compared  with  11.2 
percent  the  year  before.  Livestock-share-lease  tenants  spent  proportion- 
ately less  for  purchases  of  all  livestock  in  1941  than  in  1940,  but  propor- 
tionately more  for  purchases  of  automobiles. 

Other  operating  expenditures  were  relatively  lower  for  both  tenant 
groups  in  1941  than  in  1940,  especially  for  the  cash  tenants.  Payment  on 
debt  principal  averaged  relatively  higher  in  1941  than  in  the  previous 
year  for  both  groups,  but  especially  for  cash  tenants.  Cash  family  living 
costs  represented  a  relatively  lower  percentage  of  income  in  both  years 
for  cash  tenants  than  for  livestock-share-lease  tenants,  reflecting  differ- 
ences in  their  total  income  level. 


'See  footnote  2,  page  370. 
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Table  1.     Average  Percent  of  Farm  Operators'  Total  Cash  Expenditures  by 
Use,  McIIenry  County,  Illinois,  1940  and  1941:    Grouped  by  Tenure 


Item 


1940 


Owners 


Part 
owners" 


Total 


Owners 


Part 

owners" 


Total 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  dairy  cows  purchased 

Percent  of  expenses  for: 

Dairy  cow  purchases 

Other  livestock 

Land 

Improvements 

Machinery  and  equipment.  .  .  . 

Auto 

Feed 

Fertilizer 

Other  operating  expensesb 

Interest 

Family  living 

Debt  principal 

Total 

Total  expenditures 


45 
1.6 


3 

2 

1 

9 

4 

7 

1 
33 

5. 

17.8 
12.0 

100.0 

33  965 


14 
1.9 


3.7 

4.4 

0 

.6 

7.2 


59 
1.7 


51 
2.5 


100.0 
$4  913 


1. 

9. 

5. 

7. 

1. 
33.1 

5.9 
18.0 
11.7 

100.0 

24   189 


15 
4.3 


6.8 
1.4 
0 
4.4 
7.9 
3.6 


100.0 
£5  340 


100.0 
36  508 


66 
2.9 


100.0 
35  604 


1940 


Item 


Cash 

tenants" 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  dairy  cows  purchased 

Percent  of  expenses  for: 

Dairy  cow  purchases 

Other  livestock 

Land 

Improvements 

Machinery  and  equipment.  .  .  . 

Auto 

Feed 

Fertilizer 

Other  operating  expenses'1 

Interest 

Family  living 

Debt  principal 

Total 

Total  expenditures 


40 
3.5 


7.8 

2.6 

0 

0 

11.2 

3.4 

7.1 

.9 

40.4 

1.2 

17.1 

8.3 


100.0 
35    134 


Livestock- 
share 
tenants" 


23 
1.9 


2 
22.8 
12.4 


100.0 
33   101 


Total 


Cash 

tenants" 


63 
2.9 


50 
4.0 


7.1 

2.9 

0 

0 

11.2 

2.9 

7.0 

.8 

38.3 

1.5 

18.8 

9.5 

100.0 

33   756 


7.7 
2.3 

12.2 

.4 

7.3 

3.4 

6.4 

.7 

30.1 
1.1 

14.9 

13.5 

100.0 

35  875 


Livestock- 
share 
tenants" 


30 
1.6 


4.5 

1.7 

0 

0 

11.1 

7.2 

5.7 

.7 

28.8 

1.3 

23.8 

15.2 

100.0 

33  611 


Total 


80 
3.1 


6.8 

2.1 

8.9 

.3 

8.3 

4.4 

6.3 

.7 

29.7 

1.2 

17.3 

14.0 

100.0 

35  026 


"Only  the  farm  operators'  share  of  the  business  is  included. 

1  Expenses  t"i  seed,  custom  work,  labor,  repairs  on  machinery  and  equipment,  rent,  taxes,  auto  ex- 
pense, ■ 


Expenditures  by  Farmers  With  Different  Debt  Ratios  (Table  3) 
Total  expenditures  averaged  significantly  higher  for  high-debt  than 
low  debl  owners  and  part  owners  for  both  years,  but  the  reverse  was  true 
lor  tenants.  All  low  debl  groups  averaged  a  higher  percent  of  expendi- 
tures  tor  capital  items  and  operating  expenses  than  the  high-debt  groups 
for  both  years.    The  percent  of  total  expenditures  used  for  family  living 
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Table  3. — Average  Percent  of  Farm  Operators'  Total  Cash  Expenditures  by 

Use,  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  1940  and  1941:  Grouped  by 

Total  Debt  to  Property  Ratio* 


Owners  and  part  ownersb 


1940 


Under  20 
percent 


20%  and 
over 


Under  20 
percent 


20%  and 
over 


Tenantsb 


Under  20 
percent 


20%  and 
over 


Under  20 
percent 


20%  and 
over 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  dairy  cows 

purchased 

Percent  of  total  expenses  for : 
Land  and  improvements 

Other  capital  items0 

Operating  expenses'1 

Interest 

Family  living 

Debt  principal 

Total 

Total  expenses 


2.4 

27.7 

45.9 

.8 

19.6 

3.6 

100.0 

$3  534 


36 

1.6 


1.1 
17.7 
40.0 

8.2 
17.3 
15.7 

100.0 

24  610 


22 

2.2 


1.2 
23.1 
45.2 

1.4 
25.1 

4.0 

100.0 

24  011 


44 
3.3 


22.3 
100.0 


26  402 


31 
2.4 


0 

25.6 

50.3 

.5 

18.6 

5.0 

100.0 

24  167 


32 
3.4 


0 
21.6 
41.1 
2.6 
19.4 
15.3 

100.0 

23  358 


41 
2.5 


17.1 
21.7 
37.2 
.5 
16.7 
6.8 

100.0 

25  299 


39 
3.8 


.1 
21.4 
36.5 
2.0 
17.9 
22.1 

100.0 

24  737 


aThe  ratio  of  total  debts  to  total  assets. 
bOnly  operators'  share  of  the  farm  business. 

"Dairy  cows,  other  livestock,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  automobile. 

dFeed,  fertilizer,  seed,  custom  work,  labor  hired,  repairs  on  machinery  and  equipment,  rent,  taxes, 
auto  expense,  etc. 


did  not  vary  materially  for  any  group  from  1940  to  1941  except  for  the 
low-debt  owners  and  part  owners.  Payment  on  debt  principal  averaged 
higher  in  1941  than  1940  for  all  groups. 

Expenditures  With  Different  Sizes  of  Farms 
Total  expenditures  averaged  significantly  higher  on  large  than  on  small 
size  farms  for  both  tenure  groups  in  1940  and  1941.  Small  size  owners 
and  part  owners  were  the  only  group  that  did  not  increase  its  percent  of 
total  expenditures  for  capital  items  in  1941  over  1940.  The  percent  to 
operating  expenses  averaged  considerably  lower  in  1941  than  1940  for  all 
groups.  Small  size  owners  and  part  owners  were  the  only  group  having 
a  higher  percent  for  family  living  in  1941  than  in  1940.  Payment  on  debt 
principal  averaged  higher  in  1941  than  1940  for  all  groups. 

Summary 

1.  Total  farm  income  averaged  over  40  percent  higher  in  1941  than 
in  1940. 

2.  Recorded  farm  and  living  expenditures  averaged  99.9  percent  of 
the  total  farm  income  in  1940  and  94.2  percent  in  1941. 

3.  Farm  operators,  irrespective  of  tenure  status,  used  a  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  their  total  expenditures  for  farm  capital  items  in  1941  than 
in  1940,  especially  for  tenants. 

4.  Farm  operators,  irrespective  of  tenure  status,  used  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  total  expenditures  for  payments  on  debt  principal  in  1941 
than  in  1940. 

5.  Low  debt-ratio  cash  tenants  with  large  farms  used  a  significant 
percentage  of  their  total  expenditures  for  land  purchases  in  1941. 

6.  Low  debt-ratio  owners  and  part  owners  with  small  farms  used  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  total  expenditures  for  family  living  in  1941 
than  in  1940. 

7.  In  1940  and  1941,  owners  and  part  owners  of  small  farms  and  in 
1941  tenants  on  small  farms  spent  a  higher  percentage  of  their  total  ex- 
penses on  debt  principal  than  did  the  operators  of  large  farms  in  the  same 
tenure  groups  during  these  years.  B.  D.  Parrish 


SOYBEAN  MEAL  PRICES 

(Supplement  to  August  Article) 

Figure  1,  page  357  of  the  August  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics, 
illustrated  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the  prices  farmers  paid 
for  soybean  meal  in  relation  to  corn  and  the  Chicago  hog-corn  ratio  for 
the  years  1934-35  to  1941-42,  inclusive,  if  the  years  1935-36  and  1939-40 
were  omitted.  Inasmuch  as  soybean  meal  is  fed  to  beef  cattle  and  milk 
cows  as  well  as  hogs,  a  composite  livestock-feed  ratio  could  be  expected 
to  be  more  satisfactory  than  just  the  hog-corn  ratio  alone.  In  fact,  one 
reason  that  1935-36  was  so  far  out  of  line  on  the  hog-corn  chart  was  be- 
cause the  hog-corn  ratio  was  abnormally  high  in  relation  to  the  beef 
cattle-corn  ratio  and  the  butterfat-feed  ratio.  The  opposite  was  true  in 
1939-40.  However,  for  1942-43,  the  hog-corn  ratio  is  expected  to  be  more 
important  because  of  the  great  increase  in  hog  numbers  and  the  necessity 
to  feed  much  of  the  increased  meal  supplies  to  hogs. 

A  composite  livestock-feed  ratio  was  calculated,  and  the  resulting  rela- 
tionship is  illustrated  below.  For  an  interpretation  of  the  chart,  see  the 
explanation  below  it.  This  composite  index  is  computed  as  follows:  In 
order  to  give  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  butter  fat  equal  weights,  their 
actual  ratios  to  corn  (or  feed)  are  multiplied  by  the  following  factors: 
hogs  X  1.33  ;  beef  cattle  X  1.00;  butterfat  X  .50.  This  adjusts  the  actual 
ratios  so  thai  their  20-year  averages  are  numerically  approximately  equal. 

We  know  thai  the  demand  for  feed  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed.  Each  of  the  above  adjusted  ratios 
was  multiplied  each  year  by  the  fraction  that  the  number  of  animals  of 
thai  < :lass  on  farms  January  1  of  the  year  under  study  was  of  the  average 
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5i  COMPOSITE       WEIGHTED        LIVESTOCK  —  FEED     RATIO 

The  Relationship  Between  Prices  Farmers  Paid  for  Soybean  Meal  in  Relation 

to  Corn  and  a  Composite  Weighted  Livestock-Feed  Ratio, 

U.  S.,  1934-35  to  1941-42,  Inclusive 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  above  chart  shows  us  that  as  prices  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  increased  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  feed,  that  is,  as  feeding 
became  more  profitable,  farmers  paid  more  for  soybean  meal  in  relation  to  the 
price  of  corn.  The  profitableness  of  feeding  is  represented  by  the  livestock-feed 
ratio  on  the  horizontal  scale  and  the  price  paid  for  soybean  meal  in  relation  to 
corn,  pound  for  pound,  is  recorded  on  the  vertical  scale.  According  to  the  esti- 
mated livestock-feed  ratio  of  about  18.6  for  1942-43,  farmers  would  be  expected  to 
pay  about  as  much  for  1  pound  of  soybean  meal  in  bags  at  Chicago  as  for  1.56 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  at  the  farm  for  the  crop  year  as  a  whole.  This  relationship 
is  suggested  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  price  of  soybean  meal  for  any  given  or 
assumed  price  of  corn. 


number  for  the  8  years  covered.  The  total  of  the  three  adjusted  ratios 
each  year  was  then  divided  by  three  to  get  the  composite  weighted  live- 
stock-feed ratio  for  that  year.   The  formula  would  be: 

[(Hog-corn  ratio  X  1 1/3  X  (%  number  of  hogs  January  1  of  current 
year  was  of  8-year  average  -f-  100) ) 
+  (beef  cattle-corn  ratio  X  (%  number  of  cattle 
other  than  milk  cows  on  farms  January  1  was 
of  8-year  average  -f-  100) ) 
+  (butterfat-feed  ratio  -~2  X  (%  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  January  1  was  of 
8-year  average  -=-  100) ) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fit  is  much  better  than  for  the  hog-corn  ratio 
alone  as  illustrated  in  the  August  article.  Although  the  1942-43  estimate 
is  largely  a  guess,  it  suggests  approximately  the  same  price  for  meal  that 
was  suggested  in  the  August  article  using  hog-corn  ratio  only  for  1942- 
43.  This  similarity  is  accidental  and  is  due  to  the  dominance  of  the  hog- 
corn  ratio  caused  by  the  greater  anticipated  increase  in  numbers  of  hogs 
than  of  beef  cattle  or  milk  cows.  G.  L.  Jordan 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 
month 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com- 
modities1 


Farm 
products2 


Illinois 
farm 
prices' 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


U.S. 

in 
money6 


Illinois 


In 
money8 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 


Factory 
payrolls' 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion10 


Base  period 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1941  Aug.. 
Sept.. 

Oct. . . 

Nov.. 
Dec. . 

1942  Jan... 

Feb. .  . 

Mar. . 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July.. 

Aug.  . 


1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

90 
92 
92 
92 
94 
96 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99" 


1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

87 

91 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
104 
105 
106 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

92 

99 

93 

93 

99 
104 
106 
108 
111 
112 
110 
111 
115" 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

86 
88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 


1924-29 
103 

83 

58 

43 

49 

57 

64 

74 

80 

72 

72 

78 
101 

102 
110 
112 
112 
134 
132 
127 
127 
136 
130 
131 
13211 


1924-29 
103 

87 

58 

43 

51 

55 

65 

82 

87 

81 

81 

90 
116 

111 
123 
161 
142 
162 
146 
134 
154 
143 
144 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

129 
140 
179 
156 
176 
155 
141 
159 
146 
145 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

135 
134 
134 
135 
139 
143 
147 
146 
150 
155 
159 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

158 
163 
167 
165 
170 
174 
178 
183 
187 
192 
194 
209" 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103  | 
113  I 

89 

108  : 

123 
155 

160 

161  1 

163 

166 

167 

171 

172 

171 

173  -i 

174 

176 

180 

183" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products12 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

August 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

June 

July 

August 

*    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1  ,94 

<>.'>: 

8.57 

78.00 

11  .27 

6.52 

.42 

ill 

.21 

«, 

1 .  59 

1  f  .  88 

1.39 

$      .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1  .67 

.17 

.13 

,30 

1  .  14 

6 .  68 

.83 

$    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1  .07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .69 

.32 

.97 

.52 

1 .  33 

10.80 

10.20 

9.90 

82.00 

11.10 

4 .  30 

.34 

2.05 

.23 

.16 

.37 

.75 

7.70 

.80 

$    .79 

.45 

1.06 

.74 

1.58 

13.60 

11.60 

13.10 

98.00 

13.30 

6.00 

.36 

2.10 

.26 

.19 

.40 

1.75 

10.60 

1.75 

$    .81 

.42 

1.06 

.65 

1.60 

14.00 

11.80 

12.90 

99.00 

13.30 

5.20 

.36 

2.20 

.28 

.19 

.39 

1.40 

9.00 

1.55 

$    .81 
42 

Wheat,  bu 

1.06 
70 

1.57 
14  50 

i  lie,  cwt 

12.50 
13   10 

.'.-.,  In. i.l 

100.00 
13.90 

Butterfat,  lb. 

.39 
2   30 

29 

Woo!,  lb.  .. 

.20 
.40 

1    35 

1.15 

1  uFoi     ourcei  of  data  in  tables  see  July  issue. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

The  agricultural  situation  can  be  represented  fairly  well  by  three  char- 
acteristics: (1)  stabilization  of  prices  of  farm  products  at  near  present 
levels;  (2)  emphasis  upon  increased  production  of  meat,  dairy  products, 
and  eggs;  and  (3)  increasing  farm  labor  shortages. 

Not  all  prices  are  stabilized,  even  though  there  are  price  ceilings  on 
practically  all  farm  products  at  the  wholesale  or  retail  level.  Fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  important  exceptions.  Ceiling  prices  on  some  products 
are  designated  as  maximum  prices  for  given  periods,  but  adjustments  will 
be  made  for  seasonal  variation.  In  other  cases,  price  ceilings  to  consum- 
ers may  be  retained  at  present  levels,  but  prices  to  farmers  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  as  costs  rise.  The  Government  would  pay  the  increase  to 
the  farmer  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy.  Subsidies  on  milk  are  now  granted 
in  one  large  milkshed  in  order  to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  added  labor 
and  other  costs  of  production.  The  practice  probably  will  be  adopted  on 
a  wide  scale -in  the  case  of  milk  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  milk 
production.  Recently  it  has  been  relatively  more  profitable  to  feed  corn 
to  hogs  than  to  milk  cows.  That  fact,  when  coupled  with  a  heavy  drawing 
off  of  farm  labor  by  industry  and  the  armed  forces,  has  caused  such  a 
trend  toward  liquidation  of  dairy  herds  that  something  has  to  be  done  if 
the  present  high  level  of  milk  production  is  to  be  maintained.  Higher 
prices  at  retail  would  offer  the  same  inducement  to  producers  as  do  sub- 
sidies, but  increases  in  retail  prices  raise  the  cost  of  living  and  all  wage 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
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scales  tied  to  the  cost  of  living.    It  is  much  cheaper  for  the  nation  to  pay 
the  subsidy. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  call  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  1943  spring  pig  production  over  the  1942  record  crop,  asking 
for  about  68  million  head  as  compared  with  62  million  in  1942.  This 
would  result  in  a  1943  slaughter  of  approximately  13.4  billion  pounds 
dressed  weight  of  pork  compared  with  more  than  11  billion  pounds  in 
1942.  Secretary  Wickard  estimated  that  the  1943  requirements  for  U.  S. 
military  forces  and  lend-lease  will  exceed  1942  requirements  by  more 
than  1  billion  pounds.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  get  farmers  to 
increase  the  production  of  chickens  for  meat  this  winter. 

Meat  rationing  is  expected  soon.  The  greatest  shortages  appear  to  be 
in  pork,  beef,  and  canned  fish. 

In  spite  of  this  very  strong  demand  for  meat,  marketings  of  hogs  are 
likely  to  be  so  heavy  during  December  and  January  that  some  markets 
may  be  glutted,  at  least  for  short  periods  of  time,  because  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  handling  all  the  hogs  that  farmers  might  wish  to  market. 
If  so,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  shipping  permits. 
Farmers  are  urged  to  market  some  of  their  hogs  before  the  rush  or  to 
feed  them  to  heavier  weights  for  February  or  later  shipment.  Such  a 
program  would  be  facilitated  if  some  assurance  were  given  farmers  that 
heavy  hogs  would  not  be  heavily  discounted  if  marketed  late  in  the  season. 

The  farm  labor  problem  has  become  more  serious  from  month  to 
month.  The  new  labor  freeze  order  and  possible  deferment  of  "neces- 
sary" labor  on  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  farms  should  help  prevent  a 
much  more  critical  situation.  At  this  writing,  the  granting  of  furloughs 
for  soldiers  in  order  to  permit  them  to  work  on  farms  does  not  seem  to  be 
favored,  particularly  by  the  Army.  At  least  married  men  with  children 
are  likely  to  be  deferred  for  some  time  if  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
the  use  of  the  18-  and  19-year-old  group.  Q.  L.  Jordan 


RELATION  OF  SIZE  OF  FARM  TO  ORGANIZATION, 
EXPENSES,  AND  EARNINGS 

How  large  a  farm  should  a  farmer  operate?  This  is  a  question  which 
lias  always  perplexed  the  fanner  and  many  others  associated  with  agri- 
culture. It  is  not  expected  that  there  should  be  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion which  will  hold  true  under  all  conditions;  however,  an  analysis  of 
farm  financial  records  indicates  the  optimum  size  for  a  given  set  of  con- 
ditions. This  article  is  an  attempt  to  show  some  of  the  differences  in 
expenses  and  earnings  associated  with  size  of  farm  anion-  farms  which 

differently  organized. 
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Labor  and  machinery  costs.  An  analysis  of  17,911  Illinois  farm 
records  kept  during  the  period,  1926-1935,  shows  that  about  two-thirds  of 
all  farm  expense  was  labor  and  machinery  expense.1  These  two  cost 
items  were  of  about  the  same 
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Fig.  1.    Number  of  Acres  Farmed  for 
Each  $100  Labor  and  for  Each  $100 
Machinery  Expense,  Farming- 
Type  Area  4,  1926-1935 


relative  importance  in  the  dif- 
ferent farming-type  areas,  but 
they  were  not  of  the  same 
importance  on  farms  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Thirteen  acres 
were  farmed  for  each  $100 
labor  cost  and  45  acres  for 
each  $100  machinery  cost  on 
farms  of  less  than  140  acres 
in  Farming-Type  Area  4,  the 
East  -  Central  Illinois  Cash  - 
Grain  Area,  while  25  and  60 
acres  were  farmed  with  the 
same  expenditures  for  labor 
and  machinery  on  farms  of 
over  300  acres  (Fig.  1). 

There  are   several   things 
which  contribute  to  this  wide 

range  in  labor  and  machinery  costs.  Small  farms  have  relatively  more 
livestock.  Large  farms  may  use  improved  and  labor-saving  machinery 
which  is  not  economical  on  small  farms  because  of  the  high  overhead 
cost.  Miscellaneous  jobs  and  chores  may  be  done  more  effectively  as  the 
size  of  farm  increases,  as  it  does  not  require  twice  as  much  time  to  care 
for  four  horses  and  ten  cows  as  for  two  horses  and  five  cows. 

In  addition  to  having  lower  costs,  large  farms  which  are  well-equipped 
with  machines. are  in  a  better  position  to  maintain  or  increase  production 
during  a  war  period  than  are  farms  which  must  rely  largely  on  man 
labor.  Operators  of  small  farms  may  find  that  cooperative  ownership  of 
machinery  or  doing  custom  work  is  a  profitable  method  of  distributing 
overhead  costs  over  a  large  acreage. 

Return  on  capital  invested.  Illinois  farmers  are  interested  in  re- 
ceiving a  high  return  on  their  capital  because  of  the  large  investment  on 
most  farms.  In  Fig.  2  are  shown  the  rates  earned  on  investment 
on  farms  of  different  sizes  for  Area  1,  the  Chicago  Dairy  Area;  Area  4, 
the  Cash-Grain  Area ;  and  Area  6,  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Area.  The  peak 
of  rate  earned  on  investment  is  reached  on  farms  of  smaller  size  in  the 


'Labor  expense  includes  hired  labor  and  the  value  of  operator's  and  unpaid 
family's  labor. 
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Fig.  2.  Rate  Earned  on  I  nvestment  by  Size 
Group,  Areas  1,  4,  and  6, 1926-1935 
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\ki  is  3,  I,  vnd  5,  1930-1939 


areas  where  dairying-  is  the  pre- 
dominant type  of  farming  than 
in  Area  4  where  grain  farming 
predominates. 

The  above  observation  led  to 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  3.720 
farm  records  in  Areas  3,  4,  and 
5,  which  had  been  kept  by  372 
identical  farmers  for  the  10-year 
period,  1930-1939.  Area  3  is  the 
Western  Livestock  and  Grain 
Area,  and  Area  5  is  the  West- 
Central  General  Farming  Area. 
These  records  were  sorted  into 
five  groups  according  to  major 
source  of  income.  The  rate 
earned  on  investment  on  the  hog 
farms  increased  as  the  farms  in- 
creased in  size  up  to  260  acres 
after  which  it  declined,  but  the 
return  on  the  grain  farms  in- 
creased as  the  farms  increased  in 
size  to  an  average  of  340  acres 
(  Fig.  3 ) .  The  rate  earned  on  the 
general  farms  with  the  least  live- 
stock increased  throughout  the 
size  range,  and  the  return  on  the 
cattle  and  more  intensive  general 
farms  was  erratic.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  combination  of 
the  productive  factors  which  re- 
sults in  the  highest  rate  earned 
on  investment  occurs  on  a 
smaller  acreage  on  livestock  than 
on  grain  farms. 

Level  of  living.  The  farm 
operator  is  interested  not  only  in 
getting  a  good  return  for  his 
capital  but  also  in  providing  his 
family  with  a  high  level  of  liv- 
ing. If  the  owner-operators  on 
accounting    farms    of    less    than 
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140  acres  and  on  farms  of  between  300  and  379  acres  in  Areas  3,  4,  and 
5  for  1930-1939  had  half  of  their  capital  borrowed  at  5  percent,  the 
families  on  the  smaller  farms  would  have  had  $902  from  the  farm  for 
living  expenses  and  savings,  whereas,  the  families  on  the  larger  farms 
would  have  had  $2,029  a  year  for  the  10-year  period,  as  indicated  by  the 

following  data: 

Less  than  140-  300  to  379- 

acre  farms  acre  farms 

Investment #20  696  #56  023 

Receipts 2  487  6  508 

Expenses 1  068  3  078 

Receipts  less  expenses 1  419  3  430 

5  percent  on  half  of  investment 517  1  401 

Amount  available  for  living,  debt  payments, 

and  savings 902  2  029 

With  the  same  proportion  of  capital  borrowed  and  about  the  same 
intensity  of  operation,  a  large  farm  will  furnish  a  higher  level  of  living 
than  will  a  small  farm ;  however,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  small  farm, 
which  is  heavily  stocked  with  efficient  livestock,  to  furnish  a  higher  level 
of  living  than  a  grain  farm  on  a  larger  acreage. 

W.  N.  Thompson  and  P.  E.  Johnston 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INFLATION  CONTROL 

On  October  2,  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  This  amendment  was  designed  to  remedy 
defects  in  the  original  price  control  act  (approved  January  30,  1942).  It 
authorized  and  directed  the  President  to  "...  .  issue  a  general  order 

stabilizing  prices,  wages,  and  salaries,  affecting  the  cost  of  living ,: 

On  the  following  day,  the  President  issued  the  executive  order  which 
established  an  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  and  set  forth  the  general 
policy  to  be  followed  by  that  office  and  other  federal  departments  and 
agencies  concerned. 

The  effect  of  the  executive  order  and  subsequent  interpretations  has 
been  to  freeze  wage  rates  at  October  3  levels  and  allow  for  no  increase 
except  on  approval  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  For  most  agri- 
cultural products  which  did  not  previously  have  price  ceilings,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  invoked  temporary,  60-day  ceilings  at  the  high- 
est price  of  the  week  of  September  28  to  October  2. 

The  greatest  failure  of  inflation  control  up  to  October  3  was  the 
failure  to  check  the  rise  of  wage  rates.  While  agricultural  product  prices 
have  risen  much  more  than  have  wage  rates  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  war,  they  have  risen  much  less  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  World  War  I.   Furthermore,  there  has  been  but  little  rise  since 
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Fig.  1.   Wholesale  Prices  of  All  Commod- 
ities Other  Than  Farm  Products  and 
Foods,  in  First  World  War 
and  Present  War 


last  spring,  when  the  first  serious 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  pro- 
vide for  an  over-all  system  of 
commodity  price  control.  Wage 
rates,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
risen  fully  as  rapidly  during  this 
war  as  they  did  during  the  pre- 
vious one  and  continued  to  rise 
during  the  past  six  months. 

The  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  and  the  executive 
order  which  followed  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  further  rise  in  the  general 
level  of  commodity  prices  or  in 
wage  rates.  Rather,  the  new  law 
and  the  executive  order  repre- 
sent a  marked  improvement  in 
inflation  control.  If  they  are  fol- 
lowed up  consistently,  there  will 
be  but  little  further  increase  in 
wholesale  prices  or  in  the  cost  of 
living — unless,  indeed,  increased 
taxes  and  the  cost  of  buying  war 
bonds  are  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
part  of  the  "cost  of  living." 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  encoun- 
tered, the  federal  government's 
efforts  at  price  control  have  al- 
ready been  fairly  successful. 
Although  prices  have  risen,  they  have  risen  much  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  World  War  I. 

Wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and 
foods  arc  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  broken  line  indicates  their  course  dur- 
ing the.  period  1914  to  1921,  the  solid  line,  their  course  during  the  period 
1939  to  date.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  these  industrial  products,  whole- 
sale  prices  are  now  less  than  20  percent  above  the  base-period  average, 
whereas  they  had  risen  80  percent  by  the  middle  of  1917. 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
products  for  the  two  war  periods.    From  the  beginning  of  1940  through 
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March,  1942,  prices  of  farm  products,  unlike  those  of  industrial  products, 
followed  a  course  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  world  war.  By 
March,  1942,  they  were  nearly  60  percent  higher  than  the  1939  average. 
There  has  been  relatively  little  rise  since  that  time. 

Figure  3  shows  the  course  of  hourly  wage  rates  during  the  two  war 
periods.  The  wage  rate  index  used  is  that  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  converted  to 
the  bases  1914  =  100  and  1939 
=  100  for  the  two  war  peri- 
ods. During  the  first  world 
war,  hourly  wage  rates  rose 
much  less  rapidly  than  did 
prices  of  industrial  products. 
Thus  for  1917,  the  average 
was  only  23  percent  above  the 
1914  level,  whereas  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities 
other  than  farm  products  and 
foods  rose  72  percent.  In  July, 
1942,  on  the  other  hand,  wage 
rates  averaged  24  percent 
above  the  1939  level,  whereas 

wholesale  prices  of  industrial  products  were  18  percent  above  their  level 
in  1939. 

Whether  the  past  failure  to  restrict  increases  in  wage  rates  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  policy  or  of  the  lack  of  a  policy  of  wage-rate 
control  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  prior  to 
October  3,  the  OPA  did  not  have  any  direct  control  over  wage  rates  and 
that  the  rise  of  wage  rates  threatened  to  make  it  impossible  to  maintain 
many  of  the  existing  commodity  price  ceilings.  Furthermore,  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  appeared  to  take  little  account  of  the  effect  of 
its  wage  policies  on  prices. 

Although  OPA  did  not  have  the  authority  to  control  wage  rates,  it 
had  an  indirect  influence  upon  them.  When  manufacturers  or  other 
employers  have  ceiling  prices  placed  on  their  products,  they  are  restricted 
in  what  they  can  "bid"  for  labor.  They  cannot  raise  wages  to  keep  old  or 
attract  new  workers  and  then  make  up  the  difference  by  raising  prices,  if 
price  increases  are  denied  them  by  OPA. 

However,  the  OPA  does  not  have  price  ceilings  on  finished  combat 
items  such  as  airplanes,  ships,  tanks,  and  munitions.  Manufacturers  of 
these  were  free  to  bid  up  wage  rates  without  restraint  from  commodity 
price  ceilings.  Furthermore,  decisions  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
may  force  employers  to  increase  wage  rates  even  against  their  will,  and  if 
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such  wage  increases  result  in  serious  hardships  to  employers,  the  OPA 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  allow  to  increase  prices.  With  more  than  half  our 
current  industrial  output  being  for  war  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
indirect  effect  of  OPA  price  ceilings  could  not  prevent  inflationary  wage 
rate  increases. 

Under  the  new  executive  order,  it  is  provided  that  "when  the  NWLB 
or  the  Price  Administrator  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  proposed  wage 
increase  will  require  a  change  in  price  ceiling,  such  proposed  increase  if 
approved  by  the  NWLB,  shall  become  effective  only  if  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization."  In  effect,  then,  the 
OPA  has  finally  been  given  some  direct  authority  in  wage  rate  decisions, 
and  when  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  NWLB  and  OPA,  the 
Director  of  the  OES  is  to  act  as  the  referee.  £    T   Workint; 

CANADA'S  WARTIME  POLICIES  FOR  CURBING  INFLATION 

Canada's  principal  wartime  policies  for  curbing  inflation  can  be  listed 
as  follows: 

1.  Establishing  a  ceiling  on  all  kinds  of  retail  prices  and  paying  sub- 
sidies when  necessary  to  get  needed  production. 

2.  Establishing  a  ceiling  on  wages  and  salaries — wages  being  subject 
to  cost  of  living  adjustments. 

3.  Effecting  substantial  increases  in  taxes. 

4.  Effecting  compulsory  savings  to  be  refunded  after  the  war. 

A  comparison  of  changes  in  wholesale  prices  and  cost  of  living  in 
World  War  I  with  changes  during  a  corresponding  period  in  World  War 
II  indicates  that  up  to  the  present  these  policies  have  been  helpful  in 
curbing  inflation  (  Fig.  1).  By  1917,  wholesale  prices  of  all  in  Canada 
were  74  percent  above  those  for  1914,  the  opening  year  of  World  War  I. 
In  contrast,  by  the  middle  of  1942,  wholesale  prices  were  only  27  percent 
above  those  for  1939,  the  opening  year  of  World  War  II. 

From  I'M  I  to  1917,  living  costs  in  Canada  increased  31  percent  com- 
pared with  a  IS  percent  increase  from  1939  to  the  middle  of  1942. 
Unlike  the  rapid  upward  movements  in  wholesale  prices  and  living  costs 
which  occurred  during  the  third  year  of  World  War  I,  in  the  past  few 
months  the  movements  of  wholesale  prices  and  living  costs  have  been 
only  slightly  upward. 

Price  Ceilings  and  Subsidies 
To  Help  curl)  inflation  and  to  be   fair  to  all  groups,  the  Canadian 
governmenl    fixed  retail  price  ceilings  on  all  types  of  commodities.    In 
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Fig.  1.   Changes  in  Wholesale  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 
in  Canada,  1914  to  1922,  and  1939  to  June,  1942 

Data  from  The  Economic  Analist,  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Sept.,  1942 


some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  subsidies  in  order  to  get  produced 
the  volume  of  a  particular  commodity  needed.  For  example,  it  was  found 
that  the  ceiling  prices  on  dairy  products  were  too  low  to  get  the  volume 
of  milk  production  necessary  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  lend- 
lease  shipments.  Hence,  in  July  1942,  the  Government  announced  that  a 
subsidy  of  6  cents  a  pound  would  be  paid  on  all  butterfat  manufactured 
in  the  country. 

Under  our  system  of  competitive  economics,  one  would  naturally  ask: 
Why  not  raise  the  price  to  consumers  enough  to  get  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction needed?  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Canadian  economy,  the 
answer  is  that  a  subsidy  costs  less  than  a  price  increase  would  cost.  Since 
wages  in  Canada  are  geared  to  changes  in  cost  of  living,  an  increased 
price  of  butterfat  to  farmers  would  not  only  increase  the  retail  price  of 
butter  but  would  also  increase  wages.  Canadian  economists  have  figured 
that  the  6-cent  subsidy  to  farmers  on  butterfat  will  cost  the  Government 
about  $15,000,000  a  year  as  compared  with  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  a 
year  if  competition  were  permitted  to  work  its  course. 
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In  considering  the  possibility  of  using  subsidies  in  the  United  States 
in  encourage  increased  production,  one  objection  raised  is  that  once 
established  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  eliminate  the  subsidy 
after  its  need  lias  passed.  One  answer  to  this  objection  for  food  products 
would  be  to  tie  the  use  of  subsidy  directly  to  lend-lease  funds,  and  after 
the  war.  as  purchases  of  foods  for  lend-lease  shipments  are  discontinued, 
to  discontinue  the  subsidy  in  the  same  proportion. 

Ceiling  on  Wages  and  Salaries 
Since  the  United  States  is  likely  to  adopt  some  policy  limiting  in- 
creases in  wages  and  salaries,  the  Canadian  method  which  has  been  in 
operation  on  a  nation-wide  scale  since  (November  15,  1941,  is  of  particular 
interest.  The  principal  points  included  in  the  Canadian  system  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Beginning  November  15,  1941,  the  basic  scale  of  wages1  in 
effect  can  be  increased  only  with  the  permission  of  the  National  or 
Regional  Labor  Board. 

2.  If  general  increases  in  the  basic  wage  rates  or  in  salaries  have  not 
been  given  since  August  1939,  the  employer  is  at  liberty  to  adjust  his 
cost  of  living  bonus  to  the  full  14.6  point  rise  (October  114.6)  since 
August  1939. 

3.  All  employees  receiving  wages  of  $25  a  week  or  more,  and  all  male 
employees  regardless  of  earnings,  are  to  receive  a  cost  of  living  bonus  of 
25  cents  a  week  for  each  point  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  index.  For 
female  employees  earning  less  than  $25  a  week,  the  cost  of  living  bonus 
would  be  1  percent  of  the  wage  for  each  point  increase.  In  making  these 
increases,  it  is  understood  that  deductions  corresponding  with  increases 
would  be  made  for  each  point  decrease  in  cost  of  living  index  down  to 
1 14.o,  the  cost  of  living  index  as  of  October  1941. 

This  method  of  adjusting  wages  to  changes  in  cost  of  living  has 
already  been  used  by  many  firms  in  the  United  States.2 

Taxes  and  Enforced  Savings 

I  nder  proposals  now  being  considered  in  Congress,  income  taxes  in 

the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  very  substantially  increased  in  the  near 

future.    Such  increases,  if  made,  will  bring  them  more  nearly  in  line  with 

3  and  compulsory  savings  now  in  effect  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

'Exceptions  to  this  provision  include  Government  employees,  those  engaged  in 

ilture,  horticulture,  fishing,  and  trapping;  hospitals  or  religious,  charitable,  or 

educational  institutions;  nonprofit  associations;  those  employing  domestic  servants 

in  a  private  home,  and  employment  of  a  casual  nature  other  than  for  the  purpose 

of  the  employer's  trade. 

■Illinois  Farm  Economics,  August  1941,  pp.  97-105. 
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In  Canada,  the  tax  bill  consists  of:  (1)  a  normal  tax;  (2)  a  graduated 
tax;  and  (3)  compulsory  savings.  Taxes  range  from  about  10  percent 
of  the  income  for  a  single  person  earning  $750  a  year  to  91  percent  of  the 
income  of  a  single  person  earning  $500,000  a  year.  To  show  how  the 
Canadian  system  works,  let  us  examine  the  taxes  of  a  married  man  with 
one  dependent,  earning  $3,000  a  year.  His  tax  bill  would  be  $680.40,  or  23 
percent  of  his  total  income.  Of  this,  the  post-war  refund  or  compulsory 
savings  would  be  $308,  or  about  10  percent  of  his  income.  The  remaining 
$372.40  would  be  for  taxes. 

The  budget,  however,  permits  deductions  from  the  tax  payable  cov- 
ering payments  into  superannuation  funds,  life  insurance  premiums,  and 
payments  on  mortgage  principal,  providing  the  insurance  policies  were  in 
effect  on  the  budget  day,  June  23,  1942.  Using  the  example  shown  above, 
if  the  total  of  insurance  premiums  and  payments  on  mortgage  principal 
were  $308  or  over,  this  man  could  deduct  $308  from  his  tax  bill  of 
$608.40  leaving  a  net  tax  payable  to  the  Government  of  $372.40. 

Can  Canada  Continue  to  Curb  Inflation? 

The  principal  forces  which  might  upset  the  Canadian  policy  for  curb- 
ing inflation  are:  (1)  pressure  of  higher  prices  from  farm  groups; 
(2)  pressure  of  higher  wages  from  labor  groups;  and  (3)  failure  of 
United  States  to  curb  inflation. 

If  the  United  States  enacts  a  well-rounded  program  to  curb  inflation, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Canadian  program  now  in  effect  will  effectively 
prevent  any  great  increase  in  prices  or  living  costs.  On  the  other  hand, 
pressure  for  higher  farm  prices  and  higher  wages  in  Canada  is  likely 
to  become  increasingly  strong  if  farm  prices  and  industrial  wages  in  the 
United  States  continue  to  rise.  r.  \y.  Bartlett 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Factory 
payrolls8 

Indus- 
trial 

Year  and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 

u.  a 

in 
money6 

Illinois 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money8 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period. . . . 
1929 

1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

92 
92 
92 
94 
96 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
100" 

1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

91 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
104 
105 
106 
108" 

1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

99 
93 
93 
99 

104 
106 
108 
111 
112 
110 
111 
115 
114" 

1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99" 

1924-29 
103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

110 
112 
112 
134 
132 
127 
127 
136 
130 
131 
132 
143 
146" 

1924-29 
103 

87 

58 

43 

51 

55 

65 

82 

87 

81 

81 

90 
116 

123 
161 
142 
162 
146 
134 
154 
143 
144 
149 
125 

1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

140 
179 
156 
176 
155 
141 
159 
146 
145 
151 
126 

1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

134 
134 
135 
139 
143 
147 
146 
150 
155 
159 
157 
161 

1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

163 
167 
165 
170 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
198 
204 
215" 

1935-39 
110 

1930 

91 

1931 

1932 

1933 

75 
58 
69 

1934 

75 

1935 

1936 

87 
103 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

113 
89 
108 
123 
155 

1941  Sept 

Oct 

Nov, 
Dec 

1942  Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Auk 

Sept 

161 

163 

166 

167 

171 

172 

171 

173 

174      ! 

176 

180 

183 

185" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 


Calendar  year  average 


1940 


October 
1941 


Current  months 


August 


September 


(  i. in.  Ijii 

I  >at<,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybean?,  bu. . . . 

cwt. 
Eta  i  cattle,  cwt. 

1  ambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  lii-.ul 
Veal  calves,  cwt. 

xt 

Butt  ii.it,  lb.    . 

Milk,  <  wt 

IZ 

.  lb. 

Wool,  lb 

i>u 

Hay,  ton 

Potatoes,  bu. 


12.22 

78.00 

11  .27 

6.52 

1.' 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1   59 

1 3 .  88 

I    19 


15      .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8 .  84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 


63 
.36 
.93 
,55 
.24 
.37 
.07 

85 

(Ml 

.19 
.43 
.33 
,05 
.22 
.15 
.37 
.07 
49 
.82 


$   .61 

.39 

1.01 

.65 

1.45 

10.30 

10.40 

9.80 

86.00 

12.10 

4.50 

.37 

2.40 

.27 

.15 

.38 

.90 

9.20 

.80 


$   .81 

.42 

1.06 

.70 

1.57 

14.50 

12.50 

13.10 

100.00 

13.90 

5.20 

.39 

2.30 

.29 

.20 

.40 

1.35 

9.30 

1.15 


$    .80 

.45 

1.15 

.73 

1.59 

13.90 

12.40 

12.20 

105.00 

14.10 

5.50' 

.41 

2.40 

.30 

.20 

.41 

1.30 

10.00 

1.15 


$   .73 

.44 

1.15 

.75 

1.59 

1 4 .  40 

12.50 

12.60 

105.00 

14.00 

4.90 

.45 

2.55 

.32 

.19 

.41 

1.30 

10.80 

1.20 


1  '-l-'or  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 

H  i irk  in  Agriculture  and  Home  ESoonomics:    University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
States  Departmi  Iture  cooperating.      H.  P,  Rusk,  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

The  most  important  developments  during  the  past  month  have  been 
the  election  and  the  favorable  turn  of  the  war.  The  impact  of  both  will 
be  gradual  but  significant.  The  most  obvious  current  development  is  the 
necessity  for  more  and  more  rationing  of  foods  as  the  result  of  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  lend-lease,  to  supply  our  armed  forces,  and  for 
domestic  consumption.    In  spite  of  a  record  output  of  farm  products  in 

1942,  including  both  crops  and  livestock  products,  we  are  reducing  our 
consumption  of  meats  and  will  doubtless  be  allowed  limited  rations  of 
meat,  cheese,  butter,  whole  milk  in  some  cities,  and  probably  other  animal 
products.  We  are  now  eating  not  to  exceed  21/2  pounds  of  meat,  exclu- 
sive of  poultry,  liver,  kidneys,  sweetbreads,  etc.  No  cream  testing  above 
19  percent  butterfat  may  be  sold.  Coffee  and  sugar  are  rationed.  Short- 
ages of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  dried  fruit  are  in  prospect.    In 

1943,  only  81  percent  of  the  meat  and  82  percent  of  all  dairy  products 
produced  are  expected  to  be  made  available  to  domestic  consumers.  Only 
35  percent  of  the  cotton  textiles  and  18  percent  of  woolen  goods  will  be 
available  to  domestic  consumers.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence  of  short- 
ages, we  shall  have  enough  to  eat  and  wear ;  in  fact,  we  shall  doubtless 
continue  to  be  the  best  fed  large  nation  on  the  globe. 

Price  ceilings  will  be  used  to  prevent  the  relatively  short  supply 
available  for  domestic  consumption  and  the  strong  demand  from  being 
reflected  in  materially  higher  prices  for  farm  products.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  farmers  will  receive  higher  prices   for  some  products   in 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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order  to  induce  increased  production — of  dairy  products,  for  example — 
in  to  quiet  some  outspoken  criticism  of  past  Governmental  policies,  such 
as  the  inclusion  of  benefit  payments  and  omission  of  labor  costs  in  deter- 
mining parity  prices  for  commodity  loan  purposes. 

The  favorable  turn  of  the  war  suggests  caution  in  expansion  of  breed- 
ing herds  and  purchases  of  farmland.  It  now  appears  that  this  country 
will  be  generous  in  providing  food  and  other  necessities  to  devastated 
countries  after  the  war,  but  any  increase  in  demand  for  that  purpose  is 
likely  to  be  short  lived.  The  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  may 
continue  at  a  high  level  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  war  while  consumers 
are  renewing  stocks  of  automobiles,  radios,  washing  machines,  refrigera- 
tors, houses,  house  furnishings,  etc.,  but  it  will  take  excellent  coordina- 
tion of  Governmental  efforts  and  private  business  activity  to  prevent  a 
substantial  increase  in  unemployment  soon  after  the  war  ends. 

G.  L.  Jordan 

CATTLE-FEEDING   EXPERIENCES    ON   FARM    BUREAU 
FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  FARMS 

During  the  years  1938  to  1941,  cattle  feeding  proved  to  be  a  profit- 
able enterprise  on  the  farms  enrolled  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Service.1  During  these  four  years  the  average  value  of  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  cattle  equalled  that  of  17.4  bushels  of  corn  on  the 
Chicago  markets,  while  during  the  preceding  15  years  the  average  value 
was  equal  to  only  13.0  bushels  of  corn,  as  shown  by  records  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this  study  the  relative  profitableness  of 
the  different  droves  and  classes  of  cattle  was  measured  by  their  returns 
per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed.  The  term,  "returns"  means  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  cost  of  the  cattle  when  delivered  to  the  farm  and  the  net  returns 
received  from  their  sale  after  delivery  costs  and  selling  commissions  have 
been  deducted.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  receive  returns  of  about 
$125  per  $100  worth  of  feed  in  order  to  pay  for  the  feed,  labor,  equip- 
ment, and  other  expenses  involved  in  feeding  cattle  during  the  period. 

The  value  of  the  grain  fed  was  calculated  by  applying  the  monthly 
Illinois  farm  price  to  the  amount  of  grain  fed  during  that  month.  Pur- 
chased  supplements  were  charged  at  cost  on  each  farm;  hay  and  silage, 
at  the  prices  set  on  each  farm ;  and  pasture,  at  5  cents  per  pasture  day 
per  animal  unit   (an  animal  unit  in  the  case  of  feeder  cattle  is  approxi- 

'Complete  records  of  each  drove  of  cattle  fed  during  the  1940-41  feeding 
period  and  averages  by  classes  of  cattle  for  all  three  feeding  periods  are  given 
in  the  "Third  Annual  Report  of  Feeder  Cattle  Fed  During  the  Years  1940  and 
l('ll  l>\  C'oopirators  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Fariri  Management  Service."  See 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Mimeograph,  AE-1877. 
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mately  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight).    The  approximate  prices  of  feed 
during  the  three  periods  were  as  follows: 

Table  1. — Average  Prices  of  Farm-Grown  Feeds  and 
Purchased  Supplements  Fed  to  Cattle 


Kind  of  feed 


1939-40 

1940-4 

$   .53 

$    .61 

.32 

.34 

1.75 

1.78 

4.50 

4.40 

7.00 

7.40 

.05 

.05 

Corn  per  bushel 

Oats  per  bushel 

Purchased  supplements  per  100  lb. 

Corn  silage  per  tona 

Hay  per  ton  (mostly  legume) 

Pasture  per  pasture  day 


5   .42 

.26 

1.65 

4.50 

7.00 

.05 


"Prices  charged  for  corn  silage  during  1939-40  and  1940-41  were  lower  than  the  price  of  corn  justified. 
The  prices  for  those  years  should  have  been  about  35.25  and  $5.75  respectively,  per  ton. 


All  averages  used  for  the  various  items  in  this  article  gave  equal 
weight  to  each  drove  of  cattle,  regardless  of  the  number  of  animals  fed 
in  each  one,  and  to  records  of  each  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
droves  fed  during  that  time.  Most  droves  consisted  of  from  20  to  50 
head  of  cattle  and  there  were  usually  from  6  to  20  droves  of  cattle  in  each 
class  each  year. 

Relative  profitableness  of  different  classes  of  cattle.  The  best  aver- 
age returns  above  feed  cost  for  the  three  feeding  periods  ($166  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed)  were  obtained  by  those  farmers  who  fed  good-to- 
choice  heavy  steers  purchased  during  the  fall  or  early  winter  and  sold 
during  the  late  winter  or  spring.  This  class  of  cattle  brought  the  best 
returns  of  any  during  the  1938-39  and  the  1940-41  feeding  periods  and 
were  surpassed  during  the  1939-40  period  only  by  long- fed,  good-to- 
choice  steer  calves  and  good-to-choice  yearling  steers. 

Good  returns  were  obtained  most  consistently  from  good-to-choice 
steer  calves  and  from  good-to-choice  yearling  steers.  During  each  of  the 
three  feeding  periods,  both  classes  brought  in  average  returns  of  $134 
or  more  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  and  three-year  average  returns  of 
$145  and  $137,  respectively. 

The  three-year  average  returns  paid  by  yearling  heifers,  $151  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  were  better  than  those  brought  in  by  any  other  class  of 
cattle  except  short-fed,  good-to-choice  heavy  steers.  However,  the  returns 
of  only  $115  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed,  paid  in  by  this  class  of  cattle 
during  the  1939-40  feeding  period,  were  lower  for  that  year  than  those 
for  any  other  class  except  short-fed,  common-to-medium  heavy  steers. 

Although  good-to-choice  heifer  calves  proved  profitable  to  feeders, 
their  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  were  slightly  lower  than  those  of 
steer  calves  of  the  same  quality  during  each  of  the  three  feeding  periods. 
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Another  class  of  cattle,  short- fed,  common-to-medium  yearling  steers, 
which  were  bought  in  the  fall  and  sold  in  the  spring,  brought  good  three- 
war  average  returns  of  $137  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed.  However, 
during  the  1939-40  feeding  period,  their  returns  of  only  $118  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed  were  lower  for  that  year  than  those  for  any  other  class 
of  cattle  except   common-to-medium  heavy  steers  and  yearling  heifers. 

I  luring  the  three  years,  the  lowest  average  returns  for  any  class  of 
cattle  were  $107  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed,  brought  in  during  1939-40 
l>\  short-fed,  common-to-medium  heavy  steers.  However,  this  class,  which 
was  boughl  in  the  fall  and  sold  in  the  spring,  brought  in  three-year 
average  returns  of  $139  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Returns  due  to  spread  between  purchase  and  sales  prices.  The 
largest  increase  in  value  per  head  of  any  class  of  cattle  ($13.32),  result- 
ing from  the  spread  between  the  purchase  price  and  sales  price,  was 
obtained  from  short-fed,  good-to-choice  heavy  cattle.  This  gain  was  due 
both  to  the  wide  three-year-average  spread  of  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  as 
well  as  to  the  heavy  three-year-average  weight  of  888  pounds  per  head 
for  this  class  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  smallest  increase  in  value  per  head  ($2.89),  due  to  spread  between 
purchase  price  and  sales  price,  was  obtained  from  good-to-choice  heifer 
calves.  This  class  was  the  lightest  of  all  at  the  time  of  purchase  (419 
pounds)  and  had  the  narrowest  three-year-average  spread  between  pur- 
chase  price  and  sale  price,  69  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Returns  due  to  difference  between  feed  cost  and  sales  price.  The 
largesl  increase  in  value  per  head  resulting  from  the  difference  between 
feed  <  osts  and  sales  prices  were  obtained  from  good-to-choice  steer  calves. 
'I  he  large  average  gain  of  557  pounds  per  head  and  the  difference  of 
|  per  100  pounds  between  the  feed  cost  and  selling  price  accounted 
tor  their  large  difference  between  the  same  items  of  $15.60  per  head. 

I. on-  fed,  good-to-choice  yearling  steers  and  good-to-choice  heifer 
calves  ranked  second  and  third  among  the  seven  classes  of  cattle  in  in- 
crease in  value  per  head  resulting  from  the  difference  between  the  cost 
oi  die  iced  and  tin'  selling  price.  Their  three-year  average  differences 
were  $9.29  and  $(,.-14,   respectively. 

Dunn-  each  of  the  three  feeding  periods,  the  U'cd  cost  per  100  pounds 

gain  ot  shori   led.  co ion  to-medium  heavy  steers  was  larger  than  their 

sales  price,  while  tin-  three  year  average  ivvd  cost  of  short-fed  common-to- 
medium  yearling  steers  equalled  their  sales  price.  Profits  on  both  classes  of 
cattle  resulted  from  the  difference  between  their  purchase  and  sales  prices. 

In  the  case  of  good  to  choice  steer  cabas,  good-to-choice  heifer  calves, 
and  good  to  choice  yearling  steers,  the  total  profit  per  head  was  due  more 
lu  die  difference  between  the  iwA  cost  per  100  pounds  gain  and  the  sales 
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Table  2. — Percentages  of  Silage- Fed  and  Nonsilage-Fed  Droves  of  Cattle 
That  Produced  Profits  Above  Feed  and  Other  Costs* 


Feeding  period 

Silage-fed 

Nonsilage-fed 

1938-39 

percent 
77.8 
62.0 
54.2 

64.7 

percent 
80.5 

1939-40    

65  4 

1940-41 

81.3 

75.7 

"In  this  comparison  it  was  assumed  that  feed  and  other  costs  amounted  to  3125  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed. 

price  than  to  the  spread  between  the  purchase  and  sales  prices.  On  the 
contrary,  for  the  other  classes  of  cattle  for  which  records  were  obtained, 
the  total  profit  per  head  was  due  more  to  the  difference  between  the 
purchase  and  sales  prices  than  to  the  difference  between  the  feed  cost  per 
100  pounds  gain  and  the  sales  price.  These  facts  are  in  accord  with  com- 
mon knowledge  among  experienced  cattle  feeders  who  recognize  that 
much  of  their  success  in  feeding  short- fed  heavy  cattle  is  due  to  careful 
buying  and  selling,  while  much  of  their  success  in  feeding  good-to-choice 
calves  and  yearlings  is  due  to  efficient  feeding. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  individual  droves  of  cattle  shows  that  care- 
ful buying  and  selling  and  careful  feeding  are  always  important,  regard- 
less of  the  class  of  cattle  being  fed. 

Silage-Feeding   Experiences 

Silage  was  fed  to  approximately  40  percent  of  the  cattle  on  which 
records  were  obtained.  Of  these  silage-fed  cattle,  during  the  three  years, 
1938-1941,  an  average  of  64.7  percent  of  the  droves  brought  in  more  than 
$125  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  (Table  2).  (In  making  these 
comparisons,  it  was  assumed  that  feed  and  other  costs  amounted  to  $125 
per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed.)  An  average  of  75.7  percent  of  the  droves 
of  nonsilage-fed  cattle  brought  more  than  $125  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed.  This  evident  advantage  of  nonsilage-fed  cattle  was  apparent 
during  each  of  the  three  feeding  periods. 

The  large  quantities  of  low-priced  legume  hay  available  during  recent 
years  has  tended  to  increase  the  profitableness  of  feeding  cattle  grain  and 
hay  rather  than  grain,  silage,  and  hay. 

Pasture-Feeding  Experiences 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  summer-fed  cattle  were  fed  on  pasture  during 
a  part  or  all  of  the  feeding  period.   More  of  the  pasture-fed  cattle  than  of 
those  fed  on  drylots  produced  average  profits  above  feed  and  other  costs 
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Table  3.— Per<  eni  vges  of  Droves  of  Cattle  Summer-Fed  on  Pasture 

\m  Si  mmer-Fed  in   Drylots  That  Produced  Profits 

Above  Feed  and  Other  Costs* 


ding  period 

Pasture-fed 

Drylot-fed 

percent 
85.2 
78.3 
82.7 

82.1 

percent 
62.1 

84.6 

52.4 

66.4 

•In  this  comparison  it  was  assumed  that  feed  and  other  costs  amounted  to  5125  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed. 

during  the  three  feeding  years  (Table  3).  This  was  particularly  true 
during  1*^38-39  and  1940-41.  The  records  show  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  droves  of  drylot-fed  cattle  than  of  those  which  were  pasture-fed 
returned  some  profit  in  1939-40.  However,  a  study  of  the  records  of  the 
different  droves  that  season  shows  that  only  15.4  percent  of  the  drylot- 
fed  cattle  returned  more  than  $160  for  $100  worth  of  feed  fed,  while 
47.8  percent  of  the  pasture-fed  cattle  returned  more  than  $160  for  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed. 

It  is  evident  that  feeding  cattle  on  pasture  is  a  profitable  enterprise 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  during  the  past  few  years. 

M.  L.  Mosher 


SOIL    CONSERVATION    PRACTICE    AND    WARTIME 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

The  global  war  with  its  attendant  demands  for  food  for  our  fighting 
forces,  the  necessity  of  providing  food  and  fibre  for  our  allies  and  the 
victims  of  aggressor  nations,  as  well  as  the  increased  domestic  demand, 
calls  for  maximum  production  from  our  agricultural  plant.  The  achieve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  production  goals  for  1943  will  require  that  Illi- 
nois farmers  produce  one  of  the  largest  acreages  of  intertilled  crops 
i  principally  corn  and  soybeans)  on  record. 

Need  for  conservation  practices.  In  a  study  of  the  possibilities  for 
increasing  agricultural  production  in  Illinois  in  1943.  made  by  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  soils  of  each  county  were  classified  according  to  the 
level  oi  productivity  and  the  slope  of  the  land,  to  provide  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  maximum  proportion  of  the  land  that  could  be  planted  to 
the  two  crops  oi  major  wartime  significance — corn  and  soybeans — without 
irreparable  damage   to  the  soil    for  a   period  of  five  years   if  necessary. 
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Table  1. — Average  per  Acre  Yields  of  Crops  Grown  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on 
the  Contour  on  the  Same  Farms,  Three- Year  Average,  1939  to  1941 


Corn 


Soybeans 


Oats 


Number  of  farms 

Yield  on  contour  (bu.) 

Yield  not  on  contour  (bu.) 

Number  of  farms  on  which  the  crop  on  the  contour 

yielded  higher 

Difference  in  yield  in  favor  of  contouring  (bu.) .... 


121 
64. S 
56.8 

90 

7.7 


14 

22.8 

19.5 

12 
3.3 


33 

43.8 

33.6 

30 
10.2 


This  study  showed  that  if  all  of  the  level  upland  (land  having  less  than 
a  two  percent  slope)  plus  the  tillable  bottomland  were  used  according  to 
the  above  wartime  maximum  land  use  recommendations,  approximately 
9i/2  million  acres  in  Illinois  would  be  available  for  intertilled  or  cultivated 
crops,  whereas  the  1943  production  goals  will  necessitate  approximately 
12i/£  million  acres  being  planted  to  cultivated  crops.  Thus,  if  all  of  the 
level  and  nearly  level  land  is  used  according  to  maximum  recommenda- 
tions, approximately  3  million  acres  or  25  percent  of  our  cultivated  acres 
in  1943  will  have  to  be  grown  on  land  having  more  than  a  2  percent  slope. 
While  conservation  practices  are  urgently  needed  on  much  of  the  land 
having  less  than  2  percent  slope  if  sheet  erosion  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  erosion  control  practices  be  employed  on  all 
land  having  more  than  2  percent  slope  if  it  is  to  be  cultivated  without 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  the  soil. 

Benefits  of  contour  farming.  One  of  the  most  simple  and  inex- 
pensive erosion  control  practices  to  use  on  sloping  land  is  contour  farming, 
along  with  grass  waterways.  The  value  of  contour  farming  (either  strip 
cropping,  contour  farming  with  terraces,  contour  farming  with  buffer 
strips,  or  contour  farming  the  entire  field  with  the  same  crop)  in  con- 
trolling erosion  and  increasing  yields  is  recognized  in. the  1943  A. A. A. 
program  and  payments  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  these  practices. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  the  Division  of  Economic  Research,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  show  that  contour  farming  reduces  erosion  losses  and  gen- 
erally results  in  higher  crop  yields.  Results  of  contour  farming  obtained 
from  detailed  farm  account  record  studies  on  farms  of  soil  conservation 
cooperation  farms  in  Madison,  McLean,  St.  Clair  and  Stephenson  coun- 
ties for  the  three  years  1939-1941  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

The  above  results  clearly  show  the  yield  advantages  from  the  contour 
planting  and  tillage  of  the  three  principal  spring  planted  crops  in  Illi- 
nois. Significance  is  added  to  the  above  results  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
secured  on  the  same  farms  on  which  part  of  the  crop  was  grown  on  the 
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Fig.  1.— Yield  Advantage  from  Contouring  Corn  by  Slope  Groups 

contour  and  part  was  grown  up-and-down  hill  or  by  the  usual  planting 
arrangement,  and  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
contoured  portion  of  the  crop  was  planted  on  the  more  strongly  sloping 
land.  The  importance  of  contour  farming  even  the  more  gently  sloping 
land  is  graphically  shown  above  (Fig.  1).  The  same  121  farms  in  Table  1 
having  corn  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour  were  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  slope  of  the  land  and  the  yield  benefits  of  contouring  computed. 
Costs  of  contour  farming.  In  a  study  of  farm  operating  costs,  farms 
on  which  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  farming  operations  were  on  the  con- 
tour were  matched  with  comparable  neighboring  farms  on  which  none 
of  the  field  operations  were  on  the  contour.  The  results  of  this  study  on 
135  farms  for  the  years  1940-41  (Fig.  2)  show  that  horse  and  machinery 
costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  were  practically  the  same  on  the  two 
groups  of  farms.  Where  contour  farming  was  practiced,  the  total  farm 
operating  expense  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  livestock  kept. 


$12  30  . 
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48  77 
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The  labor  and  machinery  shortage  during  the  present  emergency  make 
it  doubly  important  that  farmers  till  their  undulating  and  sloping  land  on 
the  contour  as  means  of  boosting  production  with  available  labor  and 
machinery. 

In  view  of  the  wartime  production  needs  and  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  land,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  increased  yields  and  erosion  control 
at  no  increase  in  farm  operating  costs  from  contour  farming,  and  the 
A.A.A.  payments  to  encourage  use  of  erosion  control  practices,  contour- 
ing should  be  the  number  one  practice  on  all  farms  where  sloping  land 
will  be  used  for  crop  production  in  1943.  £,  L.  Sauer 


ILLINOIS  LAND  VALUES  IN  1940  AND  SINCE 

Two-year  changes  in  farmland  prices  in  6  counties  studied  in  Illinois 
give  some  idea  of  what  has  taken  place  since  1940,  when  farmland  prices 
in  Illinois  had  the  highest  state  average  west  of  the  Delaware  River.  In 
two  counties  recorded  land  prices  in  the  first  6  months  of  1942  were  less 
than  in  1940  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  whereas  in  4  counties  they  were 
higher  by  $2  to  $23  per  acre.  One  of  the  counties  showing  a  smaller 
recorded  average  per  acre  was  in  northern  Illinois  (McHenry  county) 
and  the  other  in  southern  Illinois  (Clinton  county). 

The  four  counties  showing  an  advance  were  as  follows:  Champaign, 
$23  (from  $119.50  to  $142.50)  ;  Logan,  $15.50  (from  $120  to  $135.50)  ; 
Ogle,  $15.50  (from  $82.50  to  $98.00)  ;  and  Knox,  $2  (from  $84.50  to 
$86.50).  High-yielding  corn  and  soybean  areas  are  believed  to  have  been 
prominent  in  land  price  advances. 

The  number  of  voluntary  sales  of  farmland  in  6  Illinois  counties 
(obtained  along  with  most  of  the  specific  information  in  the  early  part 
of  this  statement  in  a  special  land  market  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station)  for  3  half-year  periods,  beginning  January  1,  1941, 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  398. 

For  each  1,000  farms  in  the  6  counties  in  1940,  the  number  sold  in 
the  first  half  of  1942,  32,  was  not  notably  different  from  the  number  sold 
in  the  first  half  of  1941.  30.  or  in  the  second  half  of  1941,  29.  In  the  five 
years  from  1938  to  1942  the  estimated  number  of  farms  changing  owner- 
ship in  the  state  has  been  from  60  to  64  per  1,000  farms  annually. 
Forced  sales  and  related  defaults  accounted  for  about  12  of  these  in  1938 
but  for  only  about  6  in  1942;  inheritance  and  gifts  accounted  for  about 
9  in  1938  and  for  about  5  in  1942;  administrators'  and  executors'  sales 
accounted  for  3  in  1938  and  for  11  in  1942;    while  voluntary  sales  and 
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First 
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3   122 

1  724 

2  609 

1  973 

2  535 
2   780 

14  743 

29 
34 
92 
59 

125 
96 

435 

55 
43 
62 
40 

152 
58 

410 

63 

32 
116 

71 
102 

71 
455 

9 
20 
35 
30 
49 
34 
30 

18 
25 
23 
20 
60 
21 
29 

20 

18 

44 

35 

McHenry       



40 
26 

32 
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trades  accounted  tor  27  in  1938,  36  in  1941,  and  41  in  1942.  Trades  are 
omitted  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  6-county  study,  and  the  results 
an-  believed  to  have  representative  value  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  voluntary  transfers  of  the  past  few  years  are  probably  about 
twin'  as  numerous  as  during  the  period  from  1933  to  1936,  for  example. 
In  fact,  if  the  6-county  result  can  be  considered  as  representative  of 
Illinois,  voluntary  sales  have  been  more  frequent  in  1941  and  1942  than 
were  both  voluntary  sales  and  trades  in  most  of  the  14  years  from  1926 
to  l'MO  during  which  time  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  been  obtaining  such  estimates. 

Who  were  selling  the  farms?  In  Illinois  in  the  first  half  of  1942, 
owner  operators  sold  16  percent  of  the  farms  sold;  nonfarmers,  42  per- 
cent;  unclassified  individuals,  15  percent;  estates,  20  percent;  and  cor- 
porations  ami  the  public,  7  percent. 

Buying  farms  in  Illinois  were  owner  operators,  24  percent;  tenants 
and  other  farmers,  11  percent;  nonfarmers,  48  percent;  unclassified  indi- 
viduals, 16  percent,  and  corporations,  less  than  1  percent.  Among  owner 
operators  more  were  buying  than  selling;  more  nonfarmers  were  buying 
than  selling;    more  corporations  were  selling  than  buying. 

Farms  purchased  for  owner  operation  in  the  first  half  of  1942  were 
to  replace  land  lost  in  1  case,  land  sold  in  9  cases,  to  add  to  present  farm 
m  46  '.ims.  and  to  constitute  other  operating  units  in  38  cases.  In  3 
Illinois  counties,  cash  was  paid  in  full  in  55  percent  of  the  cases,  and 
cash  and  mortgage  in  45  percent.  In  44  mortgaged  tracts  purchased,  the 
buyer's  equity  in  the  mortgaged  property  was  41  percent.  In  cases  where 
mortgages  were  used  in  financing  land  transfers,  10  percent  were  retained 
b)   the  seller,  mortgages  were  assumed  by  11  percent,  and  in  68  percent 

01   the  cases  there  were  new    mortgages. 
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In  4  Illinois  counties  in  the  first  half  of  1942,  19  percent  of  the  new 
mortgages  given  to  facilitate  land  transfers  were  by  individuals;  12  per- 
cent, by  Federal  Land  banks ;  32  percent,  by  insurance  companies ;  28 
percent,  by  commercial  banks;  and  9  percent,  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  other  agencies. 

In  355  cases  in  5  Illinois  counties  27  of  the  tracts  had  down  payments 
of  15  percent  or  less;  7,  of  16  to  20  percent;  15,  of  21  to  25  percent; 
23,  of  26  to  33  percent;  33,  of  34  to  49  percent;  68,  of  50  to 
99  percent;  and  182,  100  percent.  Thus  over  half  were  full  down  pay- 
ments with  independent  credit  in  numerous  instances,  and  nearly  70  per- 
cent paid  down  half  or  more  of  the  price. 

Of  the  tenants  purchasing  in  Illinois,  over  28  percent  made  full  cash 
down  payments.  This  included  some  cases  where  federal  funds  paid  off 
the  former  owner.  Of  owner  operators  buying  farms,  48  percent  paid  all 
cash,  and  of  nonfarmers,  64  percent. 

The  results  from  the  6-county  survey  of  Illinois  land  values  can  be 
compared  with  certain  results  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  From  March, 
1940,  to  March,  1942,  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  data 
indicates  for  Illinois  an  increase  of  15  percent  in  the  price  of  farm  land 
and  buildings  per  acre.  In  Indiana  the  increase  was  19  percent ;  in 
Arkansas,  17  percent;  in  Ohio  and  South  Carolina,  16  percent.  These 
surpassed  that  of  Illinois,  while  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Wyoming 
equalled  it.  In  these  8  states,  the  percentage  increase  was  about  twice 
that  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  namely,  8  percent. 

Compared  with  1933  the  values  attained  in  1942  had  advanced  74 
percent  in  North  Carolina,  67  percent  in  Mississippi,  66  percent  in  Indi- 
ana, 66  percent  in  Kentucky,  and  59  percent  in  Illinois.  All  other  states 
but  three  showed  increases.  The  decreases  were  in  South  Dakota,  24 
percent;  North  Dakota,  17  percent;  and  Nebraska,  14  percent — three 
states  heavily  hit  by  persistent  drought  conditions.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  9-year  increase  was  25  percent. 

Illinois  values  at  $94  per  acre  were  still  below  those  of  4  states  on 
the  seaboard,  Connecticut,  $141 ;  New  Jersey,  $135  ;  Rhode  Island,  $125  ; 
and  Massachusetts,  $110.  Illinois  in  1942  was  also  still  14  percent  below 
her  1909-1914  average  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  per  acre. 

Will  Illinois  farm  land  be  back  at  its  old  prewar  par  in  1943?  An 
advance  of  $15  per  acre  over  March,  1942,  is  more  than  probably  will  be 
achieved  in  one  year,  partly  because  many  farmers  foresee  heavy  outlays 
for  wages  and  taxes,  and  shortages  in  labor  service  and  in  equipment 
which  make  it  seem  wiser  to  go  easy  on  bidding  up  land  prices. 

C.  L.  Stewart 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 

month 


Bmc  period 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1<>-* I  Oct... 

Dec. . 
1942  Jan... 
Peb. 

M..r. 
Apr. 

June.  , 
uly. 
Auk.  . 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com-      Farm 
modities1  products' 


1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

92 
92 
94 
96 
97 
<JK 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 

100" 
100" 


1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
104 
105 
106 
108" 
10<>" 


Illinois 
farm 
prices' 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

93 

93 

99 
104 
106 
108 
111 
112 
110 
111 
115 
1  II 
115" 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99" 
100" 


I  ncome  from  farm  marketings 


u.  a 

in 
money8 


1924-29 
103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

112 
112 
134 
132 
127 
127 
136 
130 
131 
132 
143 
146" 


Illinois 


In 
money* 


1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

161 
142 
162 
146 
134 
154 
143 
144 
149 
125 
128 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

179 
156 
176 
155 
141 
159 
146 
145 
151 
126 
130 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em. 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation* 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

134 
135 
139 
143 
147 
146 
150 
155 
159 
157 
161 


Factory 
payrolls' 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

167 
165 
170 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
198 
204 
215 
220" 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion1* 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
155 

163 

166 

167 

171 

172 

171 

173 

174 

176 

180 

183 

185" 

188" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 


Calendar  year  average 

November 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

September 

October 

November 

$    .81 

1     «i 

66 

l   94 

9  •>. 

K    S7 
7X    (Ml 

11.27 

6   s  ■ 

i  ' 

in 

16 

1    59 

13.88 

1     19 

*      .56 
.32 
.81 
.46 
.82 
5.54 

X.K4 

65  'Mi 
9  63 

*  11 
.27 

1.67 

.17 

.  1  < 

til 

1.14 

6  6{ 
.83 

*   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$    .62 

.42 

1.03 

.62 

1.46 

9.80 

10.00 

9.90 

87.00 

11.80 

4.60 

.38 

2.50 

.33 

.15 

.40 

.95 

9.60 

.85 

$    .80 

.45 

1.15 

.73 

1.59 

13.90 

12.40 

12.20 

105.00 

14.10 

5.50 

.41 

2.45 

.30 

.20 

.41 

1.30 

10.00 

1.15 

$    .73 

.44 

1.15 

.75 

1.59 

14.40 

12.50 

12.60 

105.00 

14.00 

4.90 

.45 

2.55 

.32 

.19 

.41 

1.30 

10.80 

1.20 

f>    .73 

.45 

1.16 

.75 

1.59 

13 .  60 

12 .50 

1 3   20 

110.00 

14.00 

5.30 

.46 

2.70 

.34 

.19 

.40 

1.50 

11.50 

1.20 

Wheat,  b 

Itle,  (  wt. 
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Milk.  .  v 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

The  year  1942  was  characterized  by  bumper  crops  and  excellent  prices. 
The  combination  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  level  of  farm  income  for 
Illinois  farmers.  Cash  income  from  marketings  by  Illinois  farmers  for 
the  nine  months,  January  to  September  inclusive,  totaled  $641,049,000  in 
1942  compared  to  $474,170,000  for  the  same  months  in  1941  and  $390,- 
504,000  in  1940.  Income  from  farm  marketings  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  also  increased  about  one-third  as  the  result  of  a  25  percent  rise 
in  prices  and  a  12  percent  increase  in  sales. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Illinois  farm  income  will  remain  high  through 
1943.  Prices  of  farm  products  will  average  somewhat  higher  than  in  1942 
and  more  livestock  will  be  sold.  A  highly  uncertain  factor  affecting  1943 
income  will  be  that  year's  crop  yields.  Government  estimates  of  income 
from  marketings  for  the  United  States  for  1943  at  16  billion  dollars 
compared  to  15  billion  dollars  in  1942  are  based  upon  some  increase  in 
the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  some  decline  in 
the  total  volume  of  crops. 

Although  there  are  price  ceilings  on  many  products  farmers  buy, 
there  is  no  effective  ceiling  on  farm  wage  rates.  Wage  rates  are  rising 
since  hired  labor  is  scarce  and  it  is  probable  that  other  costs  of  produc- 
tion will  also  rise  per  unit  of  output,  particularly  if  crop  yields  should 
decline  from  the  very  favorable  1942  level.  The  1  billion  dollar  increase 
in  gross  income  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a  comparable  increase  in  net 
income.    Nevertheless,  1943  promises  to  be  a  highly  profitable  year  for 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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most  Illinois  farmers.  For  dairymen  it  may  not  be  as  profitable  as  for 
other  livestock  fanners.  The  position  of  grain  farmers  is  likely  to  im- 
prove relative  to  that  of  hog  raisers  and  feeders.  G.  L.  Jordan 


FARM  WAGES,  FARM  PRICES,  AND  INCOME 

Current  discussion  of  farm  labor  frequently  raises  questions  as  to 
how  much  hired  labor  is  worth  to  the  farmer  or  what  wages  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay.  Although  not  yielding  complete  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions, one  approach  to 
the  problem  is  to 
make  a  comparison  of 
wage  rates  and  farm 
prices,  and  of  labor 
costs  and  farm  in- 
comes over  a  period 
of  years. 

Illinois  farm 
prices  and  farm  wage 
rates.     Both    farm 
prices  and  farm  wage 
rates    have    risen 
sharply    during    the 
past    two    years,    the 
rise  in  wages  continu- 
ing an  upward  trend 
that  has  been  consistent  since  1933  (Figure  1  and  Table  1).   For  the  year 
1942  as  a  whole,  the  relationship  between  Illinois  farm  prices  and  monthly 
wage  rates  was  almosl  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  10-year 
period,  L930  1939.    During  the  year,  however,  wage  rates  have  increased 
more  than  prices  and  are  at  a  relatively  higher  level  at  the  close  of  the 
year.    In  April  1942,  both  the  wage  rate  and  price  indexes  were  at  160;  in 
ber,  wages  were  at   181  and  prices  at  165.    These  data  reflect  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  labor  situation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
and  afford  a  basis  for  concern  over  price  and  wage  relationships  in  1943. 
Changes  in  tin-  purrs  of  particular  farm  products  affect  the  ability  of 
farms  of  different   types  to  pay   for  hired  labor.    In  this  analysis,   the 
relationship  between  the  farm  price  of  a  particular  product  and  wages  is 
ed  mi  terms  of  the  quantity  of  thai  product  required  to  pay  for 
one  month  of  hired  labor  without  board   (Table  2).    As  an  average  for 
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the  state  as  a  whole  during  the  10-year  period,  1930-1939,  the  cost  of  a 
month  of  hired  labor  was  equal  to  the  value  of  82  bushels  of  corn,  588 
pounds  of  hogs,  or  2,270  pounds  of  milk.  For  the  period,  1926-1942, 
these  relationships  are  presented  in  Table  2  and  in  Figure  2  in  which  they 


Table  1. — Farm  Prices  and  Farm  Wages,  Illinois,  1926-1942 

(Index:    1930-1939=  100) 


Farm  price 
index 

Monthly  wage  rate 
(without  board) 

Ratio  of 
wage  rates 

Dollars 

Index 

to  prices1 

1926 

143 
140 
148 
149 
128 
88 
60 
65 
87 
118 
123 
138 
100 
93 
99 
125 
149 
160 
160 
165 

100 

354.50 
55.25 
53.88 
54.88 
50.94 
42.94 
32.00 
25 .  75 
28.16 
32.62 
36.19 
40.81 
41.94 
42.62 
42.88 
49.12 
53.00 
60.00 
62.00 
67.75 

S37.40 

146 

148 

144 

147 

136 

115 

86 

69 

75 

87 

97 

109 

112 

114 

115 

131 

142 

160 

166 

181 

100 

102 

1927 

106 

1928 

97 

1929 

99 

1930 

106 

1931 

131 

1932 

143 

1933 

106 

1934 

86 

1935 

74 

1936 

1937 

79 
79 

1938 

112 

1939 

1940 

123 
116 

1941 

105 

95 

April 

July 

100 
104 
110 

Average — 1930-1939 

100 

'Index  of  monthly  wage  rate  divided  by  index  of  prices  of  farm  products. 


Table  2. — Quantities  of  Farm   Products  Equal  in  Value  to  One  Month  of 

Labor,  1926-1942 


Year 

Corn 

Hogs 

Milk 

1926 

bushels 

79 

65 

67 

72 

94 
172 
119 

52 

36 

51 

34 

87 

91 

82 

69 

78 

73 

79 

77 

90 

82 

pounds 
450 
564 
619 
572 
566 
704 
901 
696 
663 
371 
377 
416 
524 
666 
780 
524 
486 
438 
443 
464 

588 

pounds 
2  370 

1927 

2  402 

1928 

2  293 

1929 

2  335 

1930    

2  315 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

2  386 
2  370 
2  060 

1  944 

2  175 
2  011 

1937 

2   148 

1938 

2  542 

1939  .  .  .  ■. 

2   750 

1940 

2  599 

1941 

1942 — January 

2   396 
2   120 

2   727 

July 

2  818 

2   710 

Average — 1930-1939 

2   270 
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are  expressed  as  percents  of  the  1930-1939  averages.  For  both  1941  and 
1" '42.  hog  prices  have  been  the  highest  (of  these  selected  products)  and 
milk  prices  the  lowest  in  relation  to  farm  wages.    In  October  1942,  the 

cost  of  a  month  of 
labor  without  board 
was  equivalent  to  464 
pounds  of  hogs,  or 
79  percent  of  the  10- 
year  average,  to  90 
bushels  of  corn,  or 
110  percent  of  the  10- 
year  average,  and  to 
2,710  pounds  of  milk, 
or  119  percent  of 
1930-1939.  While 
these  comparisons  are 
in  part  affected  by  the 
seasonally  low  Oc- 
tober price  for  corn 
and  the  seasonally 
high  price  for  hogs, 
they  clearly  indicate 
the  favorable  position 
of  hog  prices  and  the 
relatively  unfavorable 
position  of  milk  prices 
in  relation  to  wage 
rates.  The  position  of 
the  dairy  farmer  is 
further  indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  it  has  required  more  pounds  of  milk  to  equal  the  cost  of  a 
month  of  hired  labor  in  each  of  the  years  since  1937  than  in  any  vear 
from  1928  through  1937. 

The  use  of  state  average  wage  rates  and  prices  in  the  above  analysis 
does  nol  reveal  wage-price  relationships  in  different  areas  of  the  state.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  the  use  of  area  prices  and  wages  would  show 
thai  more  pounds  of  milk,  pounds  of  hogs,  or  bushels  of  corn  are  re- 
quired  to  equal  the  value  of  a  month  of  hired  labor  in  northern  Illinois 
than  in  central  or  southern  Illinois. 

Farm  incomes  and  labor  costs.    The  price  of  farm  products  is  not 
mrily  a  good  measure  of  the  ability  of  a  farmer  to  pay  farm  wages 
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or  of  how  much  a  hired  man  is  worth.  The  volume  of  products  that  can  be 
produced  and  sold  at  the  existing  prices  is  another  important  factor.    For 
instance,  referring  to  Table  2,  the  two  years,   1934  and   1936,  when  it 
took    only   36    and 
34  bushels  of  corn        **>\ 
to  equal  a  month's 
wages,    were    both 
years  of  very  poor 
corn  crops,  and  the 
farmer  paying  for 
labor  with  sales  of 
corn  was  not  nec- 
essarily  in    a    fav- 
orable position. 

A  comparison 
of  incomes  and 
total  labor  costs  on 
Illinois  accounting 
farms    shows    that 

the  proportion  of  the  total  income  needed  to  pay  hired  labor  and  make  a 
comparable  allowance  for  family  labor  has  declined  steadily  in  recent 
years.1  In  1941  and  1942,  approximately  16  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come was  required  for  this  purpose,  the  lowest  percentages  since  1926 
(Figure  3). 

This  decline  in  the  proportion  of  income  required  to  meet  labor  costs 
on  the  accounting  farms  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  average  size 
of  farm,  with  the  adoption  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  improved  pro- 
duction methods,  and  with  rising  farm  prices.  Since  the  decline  in  labor 
costs,  in  relation  to  income,  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  increased  use  of 
power  machines,  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  for  the  state  as  a  whole, 
the  proportion  of  income  needed  to  meet  power  and  machinery  costs  has 
also  decreased  slightly  during  recent  years. 

The  influence  of  increased  mechanization  since  1926  is  shown  by 
comparing  costs  in  two  4-year  periods,  1926-1929  and  1937-1940,  in 
selected  areas  of  the  state.  On  the  farms  keeping  accounts,  the  propor- 
tion of  income  needed  to  meet  total  labor  costs  declined  between  these 
two  periods  in  all  areas  of  the  state  as  indicated  by  the  data  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 


1In  the  accounting  records  the  operator's  and  unpaid  family  labor  was 
charged  as  an  operating  expense  at  hired  man's  wages.  The  labor  cost  there- 
fore fluctuated  with  changes  in  farm  wages,  but  did  not  measure  what  the 
farm  family  took  from  the  farm  business. 
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Power  and  ma- 
Labor  costs  chinery  cost 

1926-29       1937-40  1926-29       1937-40 

iverage 29.4%        23.6%  17.0%        16.0% 

Chicago  Dairy  Area 28.4  25.8  17.3  16.5 

Western  Illinois  Livestock  Area 27.0  20.2  15.1  14.6 

Central  Illinois  Grain  Area 25.4  19.4  14.8  15.5 

St.  Louis  Dairy  and  Wheat  Area 35.1  27.6  20.2  17.9 

There  was  relatively  little  decline  in  the  Chicago  Dairy  Area  due  to  the 
fact  that  total  income  per  farm  was  less  in  the  later  period,  although  both 
labor  costs  and  power  and  machinery  costs  per  farm  were  also  less. 

In  both  the  Western  Illinois  Livestock  Area  and  the  Central  Illinois 
Grain  Area,  the  proportion  of  income  needed  to  meet  labor  costs  declined 
more  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole ;  gross  incomes  increased  materially, 
total  labor  costs  per  farm  declined,  and  power  and  machinery  costs  in- 
creased. These  changes  were  particularly  pronounced  in  the  Central 
Illinois  Grain  Area  where  mechanized  production  has  been  most  highly 
developed. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  apparent  that  improvements  in  production 
methods  and  increased  mechanization  have  resulted  in  savings  of  labor 
and  lower  operating  costs  in  relation  to  income.  With  the  higher  prices 
and  higher  incomes  of  1941  and  1942,  the  proportion  of  total  income 
needed  to  meet  these  costs  dropped  to  new  low  levels.  Under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  1942,  and  likely  to  prevail  in  1943,  it  is  to  the  farmers' 
financial  interest  to  use  labor  from  sources  not  formerly  required  and  to 
pay  the  wages  necessary  to  maintain  production.  The  strong  demand  for 
farm  products  means  that  large  quantities  can  be  marketed  at  favorable 
prices,  and  it  is  both  patriotic  and  profitable  to  incur  additional  expense 
and  inconvenience  to  maintain  high  production. 

J.  E.  Wills  and  P.  E.  Johnston 


SOME  SYSTEMS  OF  FARMING  MAKE  BETTER  USE  OF 
AVAILABLE  LABOR  THAN  OTHERS 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  men  available  to  do  necessary  farm  work 
will  be  limited  for  the  duration  of  the  war  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  must  be  solved  on  the  home  front.  Some  of  the  strain  on 
farm  labor  can  be  relieved  by  changing  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  crops 
and  livestock  produced  in  order  to  eliminate  many  of  the  seasonal  peaks 
in  labor  requirements,  and  some  of  it  may  be  relieved  by  utilizing  the 
unemployed  time  of  nonagricultural  folks  and  by  exchanging  labor  with 
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one's  neighbors.  On  many  farms,  how- 
ever, this  problem  will  need  to  be  solved 
by  utilizing  more  fully  the  man  labor  left 
on  the  farm. 

The  food  production  goals  for  1943 
call  for  more  corn,  hogs,  and  poultry 
than  were  produced  in  1942,  as  well  as 
slight  increases  in  some  other  corn-belt 
products.  The  increase  in  seasonal  labor 
demands  that  will  arise  from  the  need 
for  more  corn  will  be  offset  in  part  by 
the  lower  1943  goal  of  soybeans,  and 
the  increase  in  production  of  hogs  and 
poultry  will  give  an  opportunity  to  even 
out  the  year's  labor  load. 

By  nature,  agriculture  is  an  industry 
of  high  and  low  seasonal  labor  demands; 
but  the  relatively  recent  adaptation  of 
the  tractor  to  row  cultivation,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  combine,  corn  picker, 
and  pick-up  baler  have  materially  low- 
ered the  hours  required  on  certain  peak- 
load  jobs.  The  labor  requirements  of 
farms,  and  particularly  the  seasonal 
labor  demands  of  crops  and  livestock, 
are  revealed  by  long-time  farm  cost 
studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  These  studies 
also  show  that  although  farms  in  east- 
central  Illinois  were  larger  in  1941  than 
in  the  early  '20s,  they  were  operated 
with  33  percent  less  man  labor  in  1939- 
1941  than  in  1923-1925  (Figure  1).  The 
studies  further  show  that  20  of  the  33- 
percent  decline  in  hours  of  labor  was  the 
result  of  the  farm  labor  force  working 
fewer  hours  with  the  help  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  while  the  remaining 
13  percent  was  the  result  of  releasing 
hired  men. 

Farming  systems  differ  in  monthly 
labor  distribution.    It  is  evident  that 
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Fig.  2. — Hours  of  Man  Labor  per 
Month  on  a  Typical  320-Acre  Cash- 
Grain  Farm,  East-Central  Illinois, 
Avg.   1939-1941 
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Fig.  3. — Hours  of  Man  Labor  per 
Month  on  a  Typical  320-Acre  Cattle- 
and-Hog-Feeding  Farm  Carrying  40 
Feeder  Steers  and  90  Hogs,  East- 
Central    Illinois,    Avg.    1939-1941 
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eliminating  seasonal  labor  peaks  on  cash-grain  farms  where  little  live- 
stock is  handled  is  going  to  need  special  attention.  For  example,  the 
amount  of  labor  required  monthly  during  1939-1941  on  a  group  of  320- 
acre,  cash-grain  farms  in  east-central  Illinois  varied  from  143  man  hours 

in  January,  the  month  of  low  labor  require- 
ments, to  447  man  hours  in  May  (Table  1. 
Figure  2).  These  cash-grain  farms  are  ex- 
periencing the  serious  problem  of  obtaining 
labor  necessary  to  do  field  jobs  that  must 
be  finished  within  a  certain  time  unless 
production  on  the  farm  is  to  suffer. 

In  the  same  area  of  the  state,  farms  of 
320  acres,  on  which  approximately  40  steers 
F.g.  4.-Hours  of  Man  Labor  per  were  fed  and  about  90  hogs  marketed,  used 
Ma0rrnhc°anrrayiIgP2Cia  Miik^t^lS       331   man  hours  in  December,  their  month 

Replacement  Dairy  Stock,  Northern  r   i  i    i  •  j    r^n   •       t\  t 

Illinois,  Avg.  1936-37  ot  low  labor  requirements,  and  549  in  May. 


Table    1.     Monthly   Labor   Requirements  and   Hours  Worked  per  Week   by 

Mi  n  on  Cash-Grain,  Feeder-Cattle-and-Hog,  and  Dairy1 

Farms  in  Illinois,  1939-1941 


Man  hours  per  month  on 
different  types  of  farms 

Man  hours  worked  per  week  on 
different  types  of  farms 

Opera- 
tor 

Hired 
man 

Per 

man3 

Per 

Month 

Cash- 
grain 

Feeder- 
cattle 
and 
hogs 

Dairy 

man3 

Cash- 
grain 

Cash- 
grain 

Feeder- 
cattle 
and 
hogs 

Dairy 

143 
157 
315 
367 
447 
415 
419 
518 
345 
HI 
.U2 
245 

;  92  I 

320 

4 
2 
8 
!3 
90 

354 
343 
434 
503 
549 
547 
542 
463 
190 
548 
447 
331 

5   551 

320 

2 

2 

43 

91 

100 

348 
338 
441 
442 
466 
439 
442 
382 
391 
432 
403 
383 

4   907 

200 

21 
7 

14 
155 

20.6 
23.2 
33.8 
39.7 
46.2 
41  .4 
39.8 
30.8 
37.1 
45.1 
36.4 
29.0 

36.3 
35.5 
52.2 
55.9 
57.5 
57.7 
56.9 
51.4 
52.5 
58.0 
49.6 
48.6 

36.9 
39.7 
46.1 
50.0 
52.1 
48.9 
48.1 
42.4 
48.1 
49.6 
43.1 
35.6 

45.3 

48.1 

47  4 

April 

48  8 

49  0 

49  2 

July               

47   1 

47  3 

50  4 

48   7 

I  >. .  embei 

45  3 

:  .1  in 

Numbei  "t  llvesta  Ii  pei  fai m: 

ttlc 

dain  Farms,  1936-37.     'Animal  units,  including  the  bull.     An  animal  unit  of  young 
rs,  not  fresh  but  ovei    16  months  of  age,  2  vearlings,  or  4  calves  under  9  months 
i  regular  monthly  hired  men. 
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Fig.  5. — Hours  Worked  Weekly  per 
Man  on  a  200-Acre  Dairy  Farm, 
Chicago  Area,  Avg.  1936-37 


the  month  of  high  labor  requirements  (Table  1,  Figure  3).  These  farms 
not  only  contributed  to  the  meat  needs  of  the  nation  but  were  able  to 
employ  their  labor  profitably  the  year  around.  Records  on  cattle-and-hog 
farms  show  that  only  occasionally  was  the  number  of  men  needed  for 
field  work  larger  than  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  regular  labor  force 
throughout  the  winter. 

A  milk  cost  study  made  on  more 
than  90  dairy  farms  in  the  Chicago  milk 
area  shows  that  the  average  farm  is 
200  acres  in  size,  and  that  it  carries  21 
milk  cows,  plus  the  accompanying 
young  replacement  dairy  stock.  Ac- 
cording to  results  obtained  from  the 
study,  this  average  200-acre  dairy  farm 
used  nearly  1,000  hours  more  man 
labor  a  year  than  did  the  320-acre  grain 
farm  in  east-central  Illinois  (Table  1, 
Figure  4). 

However,  the  number  of  man  hours 
worked  on  the  320-acre  cash-grain 
farm  during  the  peak  month  of  labor 
demand  was  only  19  man  hours  less  than 
the  number  worked  on  the  200-acre 
dairy  farm  during  its  peak  labor  month. 
But  the  labor  problem  of  the  dairyman 
is  not  that  of  finding  seasonal  labor;  it 
is  to  get  and  hold  year-around  men. 

Hours  worked  per  week  by  farm 
labor.  Prior  to  the  war,  farm  laborers 
on  dairy  farms  in  the  Chicago  milk- 
shed  and  in  other  northern  Illinois 
milk  -  producing  counties  worked  an 
average  of  about  48  hours  a  week  the 
year  around  (Table  1,  Figure  5).  Therefore,  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  hours  of  labor  in  the  work  week  of  these  laborers  is  not  very  encour- 
aging. But  on  cash-grain  and  meat-producing  farms  of  Illinois,  the 
urgency  of  increasing  the  hours  of  farm  labor  per  work  week  will  be 
more  definite.  Records  kept  on  steer-and-hog- feeding  farms  in  east- 
central  Illinois  show  that  their  winter  labor  did  not  work  quite  40  hours 
per  week  during  December,  January,  and  February  in  the  three  years, 
1939-1941  (Table  1,  Figure  6).   The  operators  of  these  farms,  however, 


Fig.  6. — Hours  Worked  Weekly  per 
Man  on  a  320-Acre  Beef-Cattle-and- 
Hog  Farm,  East-Central  Illinois, 
Avg.  1939-1941 
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Fig.  7. — Hours  Worked  Weekly  by 
Operator  on  a  Cash-Grain  Farm, 
East-Central  Illinois,  Avg.  1939-1941 


produced  a  large  amount  of  beef  and  pork  in  those  years;  and  as  they 
have  the  necessary  buildings,  equipment,  and  experience  needed  for  suc- 
nl  meat-producing,  they  may  well  exert  every  means  to  increase  their 
volume  of  winter  meat  production. 

The  operators  and  landlords  of  cash-grain  farms  have  a  great  obli- 
gation to  the  nation  and  to  themselves  in 
making  more  productive  the  available  man- 
power on  their  farms  during  the  winter 
months.  Table  1  and  Figures  7  and  8 
show  the  hours  worked  by  the  operator 
and  his  regular  hired  men  per  week  in  each 
month  of  the  year  during  1939,  1940,  and 
1941.  In  January  and  February,  the  oper- 
ator of  the  average  320-acre  grain  farm 
worked  less  than  25  hours  a  week.  That 
he  was  capable  of  working  much  longer 
hours,  however,  is  strongly  indicated  by 
the  45  hours  he  worked  per  week  during 
May  and  October.  Many  cash-grain  farm- 
ers are  producing  all  the  grain  their  soil 
will  produce,  and  in  doing  so,  they  are 
contributing  to  the  need  for  food.  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, to  use  their  winter  labor  in  livestock 
production. 

A  thorough  inventory  of  buildings  and 
equipment  on  these  grain  farms  showed 
that  the  tenants  on  most  of  them  have 
shelter  for  an  increased  number  of  hogs 
and  feeder  steers  without  making  much, 
if  any,  addition  to  the  buildings  now  on 
the  farms.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  in  the  number  of  poultry 
also  can  be  made  if  landlords  will  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  remodeling 
and  improving  the  present  buildings  in  order  to  house  them. 

Although  farm  women  and  children  always  have  been  a  source  of 
help  in  caring  for  dairy  rows  and  poultry  in  normal  times  and  although 
they  are  willing  to  pul  in  more  time  at  farm  work  in  the  emergency,  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  should  be  called  on  to  spend  more  of  their 
time  on  jobs  outside  of  the  house  than  they  spend  now.  Older  men  who 
red  but  who  still  live  on  farms  can  help  in  the  lighter  farm  jobs. 


Fig.  8. — Hours  Worked  Weekly  by 
the  Hired  Man  on  a  Cash-Grain 
Farm,  East-Central  Illinois,  Avg. 
1939-1941 
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and  more  nonagricultural  workers  and  their  sons  can  be  brought  into 
farm  service.  In  each  community,  farmers,  by  exchanging  help  with  each 
other  and  by  using  jointly  all  available  labor-saving  machinery,  can 
relieve  their  local  shortage  of  labor  needed  to  handle  seasonal  jobs  of 
planting  and  harvesting.  But  farm  operators,  especially  those  on  cash- 
grain  farms,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  use  their  own  time  more 
productively  during  the  winter  months  in  helping  to  produce  the  meat 
and  other  animal  products  needed  to  carry  on  the  war. 

R.  H.  Wilcox 


Footnotes   for  the   last   page: 

i-12-pjje  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be   brought   to   date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  "Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  6Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  sFor  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Tan.  24,  1941 ;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly  price   releases,   State   Agricultural    Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 
month 


Base  period. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1941  Nov... 
Dec. 

1942  Jan.... 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr.  . 
May.  . 
June. . 
July... 
Aug. .  . 
Sept. . . 
Oct.... 

\<iV 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com-      Farm 
modities1  products' 


1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

92 

94 

96 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100" 
100" 
100" 


1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
104 
105 
106 
108" 
109" 
111" 


Illinois 
farm 
prices' 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

93 

99 
104 
106 
108 
111 
112 
110 
111 
115 
114 
116 
115" 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

91 

92 

94 

95 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100" 
100" 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


U.  & 

in 
money* 


1924-29 
103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

112 

134 

132 

127 

127 

136 

130 

131 

132 

143 

146" 

152" 


Illinois 


In 

money* 


1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

142 

162 
146 
134 
154 
143 
144 
149 
125 
128 
138 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
136 

156 
176 
155 
141 
159 
146 
145 
151 
126 
130 
140 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation* 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

135 
139 
143 
147 
146 
150 
155 
159 
157 
161 
170 


Factory 
payrolls' 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

165 

170 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
198 
204 
215 
220" 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
155 

166 

167 

171 

172 

171 

173 

174 

176 

180 

183 

185" 

188" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

November 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

September 

October 

November 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

K.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

16 

1      SO 

1  <    KS 

1.39 

*      .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .62 

.42 

1.03 

.62 

1.46 

9.80 

10.00 

9.90 

87.00 

11.80 

4.60 

.38 

2.50 

.33 

.15 

.40 

.95 

9.60 

.85 

*    .80 

.45 

1.15 

.73 

1.59 

13.90 

12.40 

12.20 

105.00 

14.10 

5.50 

.41 

2.45 

.30 

.20 

.41 

1.30 

10.00 

1.15 

$    .73 

.44 

1.15 

.75 

1.59 

14.40 

12.50 

12.60 

105.00 

14.00 

4.90 

.45 

2.65 

.32 

.19 

.41 

1.30 

10.80 

1.20 

£   .73 
45 

Oats,  bu 

bu..  .  . 

1    16 

75 

1.59 
13  60 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

12.50 
13  20 

Milk  cows,  bead 

110.00 
14.00 
5  30 

Hultrrfat,  ll> 

Milk,  i-wt. 

.46 
2   70 

34 

Wool,  11, 

.19 

1   50 

11.50 
1.20 

Potatoes,  bu. 

■  data  in  i.iU.      ,  e  previoui  page. 
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EXPENSE  OF  FARM  MACHINES  FORMS  BASIS  FOR  LOAN  CHARGE 
WHEN  MACHINES  ARE  BORROWED  BY  NEIGHBORS 

The  order  of  the  War  Production  Board  restricting  1943  manufacture  of 
new  farm  machinery  means  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  ma- 
chines now  on  farms  more  fully  in  1943  than  they  have  been  in  past 
years.  The  size  of  most  farms  cannot  be  increased  to  make  more  use  of 
the  machines  now  on  them.  However,  one  way  to  help  meet  the  ma- 
chinery shortage  will  be  through  the  use  of  existing  machines  by  more 
than  one  farmer,  with  the  united  purpose  of  producing  and  harvesting 
the  increased  amount  of  feed  and  food  needed  in  1943. 

It  usually  is  necessary  to  borrow  farm  machinery  only  when  break- 
downs occur  and  repair  parts  are  not  available.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  farmer  who  needs  to  borrow  a  machine  to  do  his  field  work  should 
be  willing  to  pay  a  rental  for  it. 

Farm  cost  studies  which  have  been  made  on  a  group  of  farms  in  east- 
central  Illinois  have  shown  what  it  costs  to  own  and  operate  the  most 
generally  used  field  machines.  Such  costs  are  shown  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  Table  1  for  individual  machines  used  during  1940  and  1941. 
The  machines  were  used  on  farms  averaging  246  crop  acres,  where  the 
land  was  level  and  the  fields  were  large. 

But  the  machines  on  which  these  cost  figures  were  kept  were  operated 
on  the  farms  of  the  owners,  and  most  of  them  were  operated  by  the 
owners  themselves.  In  order  to  estimate  the  rental  charge  for  each 
machine  a  sufficient  sum  must  be  added  to  the  figures  in  Table  1  to  cover 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Tabu    l.     Operating  Expense  of  Tractors  and  Power-Drawn  Farm  Machines 


C.st  per  hour  of  ust-.  including  gasoline  and  oil — not  including  a 
wage  for  the  operator 
Tractor* 

9-to-lo-drawbar  horsepower 

k,  to-21-drawbar  horsepower 

21-tO-30-drawbar  horsepower 


a  J.  re  of  usi',  including  gasoline  and  oil — not  including  a 
wage  for  the  operator 
Mounted  cultivator  and  tractor 

2-row  mounted  cultivator  and  9-to-16  horsepower  tractorb. . . 
2-row  mounted  cultivator  and  16-to-21  horsepower  tractor0. . 
3-row  mi mnted  cultivator  and  21-to-30-horsepower  tractor^.. 

Cost  per  acre  of  power-drawn  machines — not  including  power  or  a 

wage  for  the  operator 
01  plow 

2-bottom   

3-bottom 

Harrow 

Disk 

8-foot  tandem 

l()-foot  tandem 

Rotary  hoe 

Corn  planter 

2-row,  horse-drawn  type 

J-n tw,  tractor-drawn  type 

4-TOW,  tractor-drawn  type 

Corn  picker 

2-row,  tractor-drawn  type,  not  mounted 

<  .rain  drill 

K-..r-10-foot 

11 -or- 12 -foot 

Endgate  seeder 

Combine 

5-through-8-foot  cutter  bar 

10-thrnugh-12-foot  cutter  bar 

Mower  (hay) 

5-foot  cutter  bar,  horse-drawn  type 

7-foot  cutter  bar,  tractor-drawn  type 

Dump  rake 


Cost  per  load — not  including  power  or  wage  of  operator 
Manure  spreader 


Kind  of  land  on  which  machine  is  used 


Smooth,  level, 
large  fields 


$.45 
.55 
.65 


3.34 
.31 
.21 


£.21 
.23 
.04 

5.26 
.29 
.05 

.07 
.05 
.07 

.08 
.07 
.08 

.13 
.15 
.13 

.16 
.19 
.17 

1.00 

1.25 

.13 
.20 
.03 

.16 
.25 
.04 

1.00 
.88 

1.25 
1.10 

.20 
.23 
.22 

.24 
.28 
.27 

J. 12 


Rough,  hilly, 
small  fields 


3.55 
.65 
.75 


S.42 
.39 
.30 


J. 15 


•The  gasoline  and  oil  costs  per  hour  included  in  the  costs  shown  are: 

9-to-16-drawbar  horsepower $   .18 

16-to-21-drawbar  horsepower 23 

21-t0r30-drawbai  horsepower 29 

II)  hours. 

in  hi  .in-. 

■'so  acres  in  io  hours. 


the  .tun unit  of  risk  incurred  on  the  machine  by  the  owner  when  the 
machine  is  off  his  farm.  That  risk  will  vary  with  each  borrower.  In 
arriving  at  a  just  loan  charge,  the  owner  of  a  machine  should  consider: 
I  1  i  'lie  care  with  which  the  borrower  or  the  borrower's  hired  help  will 
operate  the  machine;  (2)  the  attention  that  they  will  give  to  oiling  or 
greasing  the  machine  while  it  is  off  the  owner's  farm;  (3)  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  borrower  will  assume  in  replacing  broken  parts;  (4)  the 
type  ol   land  on  which  the  machine  will  be  used,  whether  it  is  level  and 
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in  large  fields  or  whether  it  is  rough  and  broken  by  gullies  or  ditches. 
Land  of  the  latter  type  usually  is  broken  up  into  small  fields  and  adds  to 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  machine.  R.  h.  Wilcox 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING1 

To  win  the  war  is  our  first  responsibility.  To  that  end  efficient  transpor- 
tation— both  military  and  civilian — is  a  necessity.  Rubber  is  a  critical 
material. 

The  report  of  the  Baruch  Committee  summarized  the  United  States 
rubber  situation  as  follows: 

Crude  rubber  on  hand,  July  1,  1942 578  000  tons 

Estimated  imports  to  January  1,  1944 53  000  tons 

Total  crude  rubber 631  000  tons 

Estimated  military  and  other  essential  demands  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1944  (with  no  allowance  for  tires  for  passenger 

automobiles) 842  000  tons 

Deficit  that  must  be  met  by  synthetic  rubber  production 

before  January  1,  1944 211  000  tons 

Further,  the  committee  said  that  tires  on  civilian  cars  are  wearing 
down  at  a  rate  eight  times  greater  than  they  are  being  replaced. 

The  necessity  of  tire  conservation  is  admitted.  The  problem  is  how 
to  accomplish  it.  Federal  Offices  can  issue  orders  and  establish  the  over- 
all pattern,  but  most  effective  tire  conservation  will  depend  upon  local 
initiative  and  cooperation. 

County  transportation  program.  Assuming  the  existence  of  a 
functioning  transportation  committee  in  each  county — representing  all 
groups  interested  in  the  transport  of  farm  commodities — such  a  com- 
mittee should: 

1.  Meet  regularly. 

2.  Keep  informed  on  all  important  matters  affecting  transportation  of 
farm  products  in  and  from  the  county. 

3.  Seek  efficient  truck  use  by  farmers. 

4.  Discourage  hauling  of  part  loads  by  farm  trucks;  encourage  join- 
ing with  a  neighbor  to  make  up  a  full  load,  or  having  the  part  load  hauled 
by  a  commercial  trucker  who  can  handle  it. 

5.  Urge  farmers  to  list  livestock  with  truckers  48  hours  in  advance 
(or  more  in  the  case  of  single  animals  or  odd  lots)  to  enable  truckers  to 
plan  their  loads. 

JAs  presented  before  Farm  Advisers'  Conference,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  on  November  11,  1942. 
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6.  Encourage  truckers  to  insist  on  more  efficient  use  of  trucks  by: 

a.    Hauling  full  loads — too  many  trucks  hauling  part  loads  to  local 

markets  and  to  auctions. 
It.   Minimum  pickup  driving. 

<  1  )    Pickups  <»nly  when  enough  available  to  make  up  a  full  load, 
i  2)    No  out-of-way  driving  for  any  pickups  of  less  than  1,000 
pounds — -ask  farmers  to  bring  smaller  lots  to  the  trucker's 
mute, 
c.  Absolutely  avoid  overloading  tires — especially  with  grain,  lime- 
stone, and  coal. 

7.  Inform  truckers  as  to  ODT  tire-load  capacity  ratings. 

8.  Publicize  careless  use  or  abuse  of  trucks  or  tires — use  local  news- 
papers, local  radio.  Not  necessary  to  mention  names.  Just  tell  what  was 
done,  when,  and  the  circumstances.  Public  opinion  is  the  most  effective 
enforcer;    help  it  to  operate. 

{K  Make  recommendations  for  more  effective  use  of  existing  trans- 
portation setups. 

10.  Encourage,  wherever  and  whenever  practicable,  coordination  be- 
tween rail  and  truck  transportation. 

1 1 .  Anticipate  inadequacy  in  the  county's  transportation  service  be- 
cause of  shifts  or  changes  and  be  prepared  to  meet  them  effectively. 

Farm  trucks  important.  For  at  least  two  reasons,  farm  trucks  are 
of  vital  importance  in  the  war  program: 

1.  Xearly  half  of  Illinois  total  truck  mileage  is  run  by  farm  trucks. 
I  »n  the  basis  of  truck  operations  for  the  last  year  in  Douglas  and  Hender- 
son Counties — all  trucks  hauling  farm  commodities — farm  trucks  ac- 
counted for  49  percent  of  the  total  mileage  in  Douglas  County,  and  for 

percent  of  the  total  in  Henderson  County.    If  truck  and  tire  conser- 
vation is  to  be  fully  achieved,  farm  trucks  must  do  their  part. 

2.  To  the  extent  thai  for-hire  trucks  are  forced  out  of  service — 
through  shortage  of  tires,  lack  of  repair  parts,  or  scarcity  of  drivers — 
farm  trucks  must  take  up  the  slack.  Fortunately,  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
truck  tins  promise  to  last  at  least  two  years,  although  more  intensive 
use-  would  reduce  tins  quickly. 

The  general  situation.  Our  entire  transportation  setup,  rail  and 
tni(  k,  is  operating  under  control  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
Hie  job  laced  by  our  transportation  service  is  enormous. 

I  he  railroads  are  loading  nearly  1,000,000  cars  of  freight  every  week, 
are  reported  to  be  handling  30  percent  more  freight  and  50  percent  more 
passenger  traffic  in  1942  than  in  1941,  in  terms  of  tons  and  passenger 
miles.   The}  anticipate  a  15-percent  increase  in  passenger  traffic  in  1943. 

\\  <•  believe  the  railroads  will   perform  their  part  of  the  task. 
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Truck  Transportation  is  hampered  by  tire  shortage,  by  lack  of  parts 
and  repairs,  and  by  availability  of  drivers.  Just  last  month  an  ODT 
official  told  a  group  of  experiment  station  workers  that  more  trucks  were 
then  laid  up  for  want  of  repairs  than  from  lack  of  tires.  New  trucks  are 
out — only  40,000  remaining  in  the  nation's  stockpile  out  of  150,000  on 
hand  at  the  first  of  this  year. 

The  remainder  of  this  discussion  deals  primarily  with  trucking. 

ODT  orders.  Any  consideration  of  the  trucking  situation  must 
include  attention  to  applicable  ODT  orders.   Among  these  are: 

April  20,  orders  requiring  loads  of  100  percent  of  capacity  in  one 
direction,  of  at  least  75  percent  of  capacity  in  the  other  direction.  Trucks 
engaged  exclusively  in  hauling  livestock  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities from  the  farm  and  supplies  to  the  farm,  are  exempt  from  this 
backhaul  requirement  until  the  30th  of  November.1 

July  2,  orders  directing  the  establishment  of  joint  information  offices 
to  furnish  information  to  truckers  on  available  backhauls  and  to  issue 
clearances  where  return  loads  were  not  available. 

A  branch  office  was  set  up  by  market  agencies  at  the  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards,  ready  for  service  on  August  1,  and  has  not  yet  been 
approved  by  the  ODT.  Plans  have  been  made  to  put  the  branch  in  full 
operation  when  the  backhaul  requirements  are  put  into  effect.  Market 
agencies  at  Cincinnati  set  up  one  of  the  first  of  these  offices,  still  without 
approval  of  ODT.  At  Cincinnati  it  is  reported  that  the  downtown  Joint 
Information  Office,  to  help  defray  expense  of  that  office,  proposed  that 
livestock  truckers  pay  what  appear  to  be  unreasonable  charges  for  return 
loads  and  clearance  certificates,  whereas  the  market  agencies  offered  to 
render  this  service  without  any  charge  to  truckers.2  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  clear  this  situation. 

July  23,  orders  that  truck  mileage  must  be  restricted  to  75  percent  of 
the  1941  mileage.  Livestock  truckers  are  also  exempted  from  that  order 
until  November  30.1 

September  9,  orders  requiring  that  all  trucks  be  covered  by  Certificates 
of  War  Necessity;  these  certificates  among  other  things  will  show  the 
allotted  amount  of  gasoline  and  will  be  subject  to  modification  or  cancel- 
lation by  ODT  at  any  time. 

October  16,  memorandum  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  Industry 

3The  exemptions  are  still  in  effect  on  Jan.  28,  1943.  Inability  to  get  adequate 
rations  of  gasoline  may  have  forced  some  truck  operators  to  curtail  mileage. 

2We  understand  that  ODT  personnel,  as  well  as  personnel  of  the  Joint 
Information  offices,  look  at  trucking  operations  largely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  big  trucking  outfits,  the  intercity  truckers;  that  few  of  them  have  under- 
stood the  operation  of  livestock  trucking  or  its  problems.  Some  of  our  live- 
stock traffic  men  have  rendered  outstanding  service  in  tbis  situation. 
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Transportation  Committees.  In  this  memorandum,  ODT  recognizes  for 
the  first  time  officially  that  research  men  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  are  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  aid  in  dealing 
with  the  transportation  emergency. 

An  important  development  was  WPB  Directive  11,  dated  October  20, 
in  which  tin-  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given  power  to  direct  livestock 
marketing,  given  ".  .  .  control  of  sales,  movement,  and  disposition  .  .  ." 
The  purpose  is  apparently  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  require  livestock  to 
move  under  permits  for  shipment  in  case  of  severe  market  congestion. 

Producers  vitally  interested.  Livestock  producers  are  vitally  inter- 
ested  in  any  changes  in  the  transportation  setup.  It  appears  that  under 
cover  ot"  the  war  emergency,  powerful  interests  seek  to  reshape  the 
nation's  livestock  marketing.  It  has  been  urged  that  (1)  all  livestock 
should  be  required  to  be  sold  at  the  nearest  packing  plant  or  market; 
I  _'  i  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  all  livestock  trucking,  say  50  or  75  miles. 

In  that  connection,  we  are  informed  that  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Production  Hoard  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  on  October 
13-14  to  discuss  livestock  trucking;  that  those  invited  were  packers, 
largely  packers  buying  direct;  that  no  representatives  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers or  of  livestock  markets  were  invited  to  the  meeting.  One  repre- 
sentative of  the  livestock  markets  attended  the  meeting  by  accident. 
I  otherwise  producers  probably  would  have  heard  nothing  about  it. 

Representatives  of  the  public  livestock  markets,  of  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  and  of  other  farmers'  marketing 
agencies  have  spent  much  time  and  much  money  in  attending  hearings  in 
\\  ashington  i  not  only  as  to  transportation,  but  as  to  price  ceilings,  ration- 
ing, and  other  vital  matters)  in  efforts  to  safeguard  producers'  interests. 

Two  Illinois  publications.  The  tire  situation  as  to  livestock  trucks 
was  reported  in  a  recent  publication,  "Market  and  Return  Loads  Hauled 
by  Livestock  Trucks  in   Illinois." 

In  a  second  recent  publication,  "Tire-Use  Expectancy  of  Trucks 
Hauling  Farm  Products,  Illinois,  1942,"  Table  1,  page  16,  we  stated  that 
63  p.r.cnt  of  the  tires  on  1,176  commercial  trucks  were  expected  to  be 
worn  out  within  \1  months  from  the  time  the  surveys  were  taken. 

There  can  Ik-  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  tire 
and  truck  conservation  in  our  war  program — it  is  a  patriotic  duty  of  all 
stockmen  and  of  all  truckers. 

As  stated  above,  federal  agencies  can  inform  as  to  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, 'an  make  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  can  issue 
•"dels.  How  successfully  their  suggestions  and  orders  are  carried  out 
will   depend   upon   local   understanding,   initiative,  and  cooperation. 

R.  C.  Ashbv 
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THE  ILLINOIS  FATHER-SON  FARM  BUSINESS  AGREEMENT 

The  Illinois  father-son  farm  business  agreement  is  based  on  the  son 
sharing  the  returns  from  the  entire  farm  business.  After  a  boy,  as  a  4-H 
club  member,  has  experienced  the  ownership  of  one  or  more  animals  or  a 
crop,  many  fathers  wisely  lead  their  sons  to  develop  a  specific  interest  in 
farming  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  entire  farm  business,  even  though 
the  son's  principal  contribution  to  the  farm  business  is  his  own  labor. 

The  agreement  may  be  drawn  to  enable  the  son  to  retain  possession 
of  a  limited  amount  of  property  required  to  meet  4-H  requirements.  A 
fair  value  may  then  be  placed  on  all  the  other  property  which  the  boy 
owns  for  which  he  is  given  a  note  representing  a  fair  value,  bearing  the 
going  rate  of  interest,  until  such  time  as  the  son  wishes  to  begin  farming 
for  himself  or  wishes  his  money  for  some  other  purpose.  In  effect  the 
father  buys  the  son's  interest  in  any  property  with  the  thought  that  the 
son  then  transfers  his  personal  interest  to  the  entire  farm  business.  An 
interest  in  the  entire  farm  business  gives  the  son  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sume responsibility  as  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  capital  accumulate 
as  well  as  to  develop  an  interest  in  farming.  Furthermore,  the  agreement 
makes  for  continuity  of  ownership  and  operation  of  the  same  farm  in  the 
same  family  from  generation  to  generation,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
stability,  permanence,  and  wholesomeness  of  farm  and  community  life. 

The  attainment  of  financial  interests  and  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibilities at  an  early  age  are  important.  Therefore,  fathers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  form  partnerships  with  their  sons  while  their  sons  are 
still  in  their  "teen"  years.  The  son's  share  may  be  small  at  first,  but  it 
would  gradually  increase  as  his  labor  and  other  contributions  became 
more  valuable. 

Conditions  Essential  to  a  Satisfactory  Agreement 

1.  The  farming  operations  must  be  organized  to  give  a  business  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  furnish  profitable  employment  for  both  father  and  son. 
Better  farming  methods,  more  livestock  and  new  enterprises,  as  well  as 
more  acres,  may  be  used  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farm  income.  A  few 
of  the  most  profitable  father-son  partnerships  are  on  140-  to  160-acre 
farms  which  are  intensively  developed. 

2.  Father  and  son  should  share  in  the  net  earnings  in  proportion  to 
their  contributions.  If  the  son  furnishes  only  labor  and  the  father 
furnishes  both  labor  and  capital,  the  son's  share  will  be  much  less  than 
his  father's.  This  develops  in  the  son  an  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  successful  farm  business. 

3.  The  division  of  expenses  and  income  should  be  based  on  well-kept 
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farm  records,  which  include  inventories,  cash  receipts,  and  cash  expenses. 
The  Illinois  farm  account  book,  available  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
fills  these  needs.  A  complete  settlement  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  While  it  is  frequently  more  convenient  to  divide  the  net  cash  in- 
come and  noi  consider  the  change  in  income  represented  in  the  changes 
in  inventories  until  the  partnership  has  run  for  several  years,  some  diffi- 
cult v  may  be  experienced,  especially  if  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  number  of  livestock  produced  or  in  their  value.  Some  of  these  diffi- 
culties are  avoided  if  similar  values  are  used  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  year  for  the  same  grades  of  breeding  animals.  The  value  of  all  pur- 
chased property  should  be  based  on  cost. 

4.  The  son  should  receive  a  guaranteed  wage  or  income  during  the 
year.  When  settlement  is  made  at  the  year's  end,  the  payments  which 
were  made  during  the  year  will  be  deducted  from  the  son's  share  of  the 
net  farm  earnings  which  should  represent  his  relative  contribution  to  the 
business. 

5.  Satisfactory  living  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  son  and 
his  family,  in  the  case  of  a  married  son.  Living  quarters  for  two  families 
have  been  provided  in  some  instances  by  dividing  a  large  house  into  two 
apartments,  by  renting  a  nearby  house,  or  by  building  a  new  home  for 
either  the  father  or  son. 

6.  When  a  son  receives  a  share  of  the  farm  income,  the  father  and 
son  will  make  separate  income  tax  returns  when  the  son  is  past  21  years 
of  age,  but  if  the  son  is  not  of  age  the  father  should  report  the  entire 
income  unless  the  son  is  emancipated.  That  is,  if  the  son  receives  a 
definite  share  of  the  income  and  has  his  own  account,  the  father  may 
declare  him  as  independent  as  if  he  were  in  business  for  himself.  A 
written  agreement  is  desirable  as  evidence  of  the  relationship  between 
father  and  son  in  addition  to  the  general  advantages  of  definite 
agreements. 

How  to  Make  the  Agreement 

Time  of  year.  The  most  suitable  time  of  the  year  for  starting  a  part- 
nership  is  about  January  1  when  most  farm  account  records  are  started. 
'I  he  record  may  then  be  used  to  study  the  farm  business  and  to  make 
out  income  tax  reports  as  well  as  to  calculate  the  division  of  farm  returns 
between  father  and  son  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Inventory.  The  father  and  son  should  agree  on  what  appears  to 
be  a  fair  value  for  all  property  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  farm  business. 
11  ls  "'  ommended  thai  if  either  extremely  high  or  low  prices  exist  at  the 
tunc    the    agreement    is    entered    into,    conservative    valuations    be    used. 
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Suggestions,  directions,  and  forms  for  taking  a  farm  inventory  may  be 
found  in  the  Illinois  farm  account  book. 

Contributions.  Since  the  division  of  farm  returns  is  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  capital  and  labor  contributions  of  each  party,  these 
items  must  be  valued  prior  to  filling  out  the  agreement.  The  value  of  the 
capital  is  measured  by  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  by  each.  The  labor  of  each  is  valued  at  what  it  would  cost  to 
hire  such  labor.  Other  items  do  not  need  to  be  considered  in  calculating 
the  division  of  returns  between  the  father  and  son  because  they  are 
charged  to  the  farm  account.  There  may  be  an  occasional  instance  where 
the  father  has  established  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  purebred  live- 
stock breeder  or  as  a  seed  producer  which  has  a  value  in  addition  to  his 
labor  value. 

In  arriving  at  the  proper  rate  of  interest,  one  should  consider:  (a)  pre- 
vailing interest  rates  for  farm  real  estate  and  for  operating  capital ;  and 
(b)  the  rate  of  interest  which  might  be  expected  from  alternative  uses. 
Likewise,  the  labor  rate  should  be  varied  according  to  the  common  wage 
rate  in  the  community.  The  proportion  of  full  time  that  each  gives  to  the 
business  should  be  recognized. 

Example.  A  method  for  arriving  at  an  equitable  division  of  net 
farm  earnings  between  father  and  son  is  given  in  the  following  example: 


Amount 

Rate 

Contributions 

Father 

Son 

Total 

Father's 

Land  and  improvements 

Operating  capital 

Labor 

Son's 

Labor 

521  000 

5   100 

12  mo. 

12  mo. 

4% 
5% 
350 

$50 

$     840 
255 
600 

3600 

600 

26 

$     840 
255 
600 

600 

Total 

Percent  of  total 

1  695 

74 

2  295 
100 

The  father  contributes  capital  invested  in  land  and  improvements  hav- 
ing an  annual  value  of  $840,  operating  capital  of  $255,  and  labor  valued 
at  $600,  totaling  in  all  $1,695  or  74  percent  of  all  contributions.  The  son, 
on  the  other  hand,  contributes  only  labor  valued  at  $600  or  26  percent 
of  all  contributions.  Since  the  father  and  son  share  in  the  net  farm 
income  in  proportion  to  their  relative  contributions,  the  father  should 
receive  74  percent  and  the  son  26  percent.    It  will  be  recognized  that  the 
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farm  expenses  are  paid  before  the  net  income  is  divided  between  the 
father  and  son. 

Guaranteed  wage.  According  to  the  plan  the  son  will  receive  a 
guaranteed  wage  advance  throughout  the  year.  In  deciding  on  the  son's 
guaranteed  labor  allowance,  consideration  should  be  given  to:  (a)  ex- 
pected  earnings;  (b)  living  expenses;  and  (c)  differences  in  amount  of 
farm  produce  used  in  the  household  by  the  father  and  son. 

In  years  of  low  farm  income,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  labor 
allowance  as  much  as  possible.    Payment  should  be  made  monthly. 

I  f  the  son  continues  to  live  with  his  parents  and  gets  a  substantial 
wage  allowance  which  is  in  excess  to  that  ordinarily  paid  a  single  hired 
man.  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  for  his  share  of  the  cash  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  and  laundry. 

Making  Settlement 

Settlement  is  made  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  not  at  the  time  of  each 
purchase  or  sale.  The  father  owns  the  farm  bank  account  and  settles 
with  the  son.  The  son,  however,  may  have  his  own  personal  bank  account 
restricted  to  the  amounts  paid  him. 

All  farm  income  and  expense  items  are  included  in  the  farm  account 
record.  Father  and  son  then  share  in  proportion  to  their  contributions 
in  selected  receipts  and  net  increases  less  selected  expenses  and  net 
decreases,  as  shown  on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  Illinois  farm  account  book- 
it  the  end  of  the  year.   Example: 


Receipts  and  net  increases 


Expenses  and  net  decreases 


Page  11 

Line 


Item 


Value 


Page  45 
Line 


Item 


Value 


11 
16 
17 
20 
21 
23 
24 


Cat  lie 

Dairy  sales. 

Hogs 

Poultry.  .  .  . 



Feed 

AAA 


488 
764 
646 
26 
392 
859 
243 


1 
2 
3 
6 
8 
10 

It 
12 


Total  $4  418 

Less 1   315 


5       76 
112 

25 
147 
632 

95 

210 

18 

Total $\   315 


Land  improvements. 

Buildings 

Horses 

Livestock 

Machinery 

Hired  labor 

(less  son's  labor) . 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 


296- 
807- 


father's  share 
son's  share 


Mel  farm  returns  $3  103  X  74%  =  $2 

Nel  I. ii  in  returns  $3  103  X  26%  = 

Less  monthly  labor  allowance  (#50) 3600 

(  ash  Bet  i  lemenl  at  end  of  year  to  son 207 
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In  the  foregoing  examples,  an  equitable  division  of  net  farm  earnings 
is  determined  by  using  the  method  illustrated  on  page  4.  The  division  is 
74  percent  or  $2,296  to  the  father,  and  26  percent  or  $807  to  the  son. 
Since  the  son  has  already  received  a  monthly  labor  allowance  of  $50  a 
month  or  $600  during  the  year,  the  $600  is  deducted  from  the  $807, 
leaving  $207  due  the  son  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  far  as  the  final 
answer  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  father  and  son 
share  expenses  in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  business  as  they  occur 
or  whether  all  expenses  are  paid  from  a  farm  bank  account  and  the  net 
income  is  divided ;  the  latter  is  the  more  simple  method  of  handling  the 
business.  In  comparing  his  income  from  the  farm  with  what  he  might 
have  received  in  other  employment,  the  son  should  add  to  his  cash  income 
a  fair  value  for  his  board,  room  and  other  perquisites  received  on 
the  farm. 

After  the  annual  settlement  is  made,  the  father  is  full  owner  of  all 
property  on  hand  which  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  plus  increases 
or  decreases  in  inventory.  The  son's  accumulation  of  cash  may  be  in- 
vested in  war  savings  bonds  or  other  securities  until  the  son  needs  the 
money  to  start  farming  for  himself. 

A  special  discussion  has  been  prepared  for  farm  operators  who  wish 
to  develop  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  labor.  For  further  discussion  of 
father-son  agreements  and  farm  leases  see  Illinois  Circular  503. 

H.  C.  M.  Case 

J.  B.  Cunningham 


Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

1_12The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

1Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  'Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  "Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  6CalcuIated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Survey  of  Current  Business,  December,  1942  and 
subsequent  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  Prior  to  1939,  "factory  payroll" 
index,  with  1923-25  base,  multiplied  by  1.087  to  obtain  the  "Weekly  Wages"  index  with  1939 
base.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent 
issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop 
and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;  Monthly  price  releases,  State  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 

Weekly 

Indus- 

Year and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers' 

U.S. 

in 

Illinois 

tural  em- 
ployee's 
compen- 

all manu- 
facturing 
industries. 

trial 

month 

All  com- 

Farm 

In 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

modities1 

products1 

prices5 

money8 

sation' 

unadjusted9 

Base  period . . 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1939 

1935-39 

1929 

95 

105 

104 

99 

103 

103 

104 

110 

120 

110 

1930 

86 

88 

89 

94 

83 

87 

93 

100 

98 

91 

1931 

73 

65 

62 

80 

58 

58 

72 

84 

74 

75 

1932 

65 

48 

41 

69 

43 

43 

62 

66 

51 

58 

1933 

66 

51 

45 

71 

49 

51 

72 

62 

54 

69 

1934 

75 

65 

61 

80 

57 

55 

69 

72 

70 

75 

1935 

80 

79 

82 

81 

64 

65 

80 

78 

80 

87 

1936 

81 

81 

86 

80 

74 

82 

103 

89 

93 

103 

1937 

86 

86 

96 

84 

80 

87 

103 

98 

111 

113 

1938 

79 

69 

69 

80 

72 

81 

101 

92 

85 

89 

1939 

77 

65 

65 

78 

72 

81 

97 

99 

100 

108 

1940 

78 

68 

69 

79 

78 

90 

113 

106 

114 

123 

1941 

87 

82 

87 

85 

101 

116 

136 

129 

162 

155 

1941  Dec.  .  . 

94 

95 

99 

92 

134 

162 

176 

139 

185 

167 

1942  Jan 

96 

100 

104 

94 

132 

146 

155 

143 

189 

171 

Feb. .  .  . 

97 

101 

106 

95 

127 

134 

141 

147 

193 

172 

Mar.     . 

98 

103 

108 

97 

127 

154 

159 

146 

199 

171 

Apr. 

99 

104 

111 

98 

136 

143 

146 

150 

204 

173 

May 

99 

104 

112 

99 

130 

144 

145 

155 

210 

174 

June. . . 

99 

104 

110 

99 

131 

149 

151 

159 

215 

176 

July... 

99 

105 

111 

99 

132 

125 

126 

157 

222 

180 

Aug. .  . . 

99 

106 

115 

99 

143 

128 

130 

161 

234 

183 

Sept. . . . 

100 

108 

114 

99 

146 

138 

140 

170 

273 

185 

100 

109 

116 

100 

152 

259 

259 

180 

284 

188 

Nov.  .  .  . 

100" 

111" 

115 

100 

161" 

194 

Dec.  .  .  . 

101" 

112" 

118" 

100 

196" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

December 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942" 

October 

November 

December 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

,66 

1    <M 
9.97 
8.57 

12.22 

7K   (X) 
11  .27 

.42 

2.32 

«i 

.21 

MS 

l  ,59 

13.88 

1.39 

*    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

') .  85 

80  00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8    4') 
.82 

*    .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13:37 

11 .93 

12.28 

in. 

13.63 

5   50 

,39 

2    in 

,29 

.19 
.40 

1  .53 
1 1    33 

1.32 

$    .66 

.47 

1.14 

.70 

1.48 

10.70 

in  80 

in  60 

91 .00 

12   40 

4.80 

.34 

2.50 

.32 

15 

.40 

1    30 

11.40 

.95 

$    .73 

.44 

1.15 

.75 

1.59 

14.40 

12.50 

12.60 

105.00 

14.00 

4.90 

.45 

2.65 

.32 

.19 

.41 

1.30 

10.80 

1.20 

%   .73 

.45 

1.16 

.75 

1.59 

13.60 

12.50 

13.20 

110.00 

14.00 

5.30 

.46 

2.70 

.34 

.19 

.40 

1.50 

11.50 

1.20 

f>   .80 
.49 

Wheat,  iiii. .    , 

1    24 

80 

1  .  59 

13   40 

1  2   50 
13   70 

.■.-.  head 

1 20 . 00 
14.00 
6  00 

Butterfat,  lb. 

Milk,   ITAt  . 

.47 
2  80 

Wool.    Ill 

.20 

1.25 

Dl  data  In  tables  see  previous  page. 

••mm. n  Work  in  Agriculture  ud  Home  Economics:    University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
8UU»  Dapartnaat  H  Agriculture  cooperating.      11.  P,  Hunk,  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  WAR-WINNING  FARM  PROGRAM 
FROM  EXPERIENCES  OF  ILLINOIS  FARMERS 

That  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  producing  more  with  less  can  be 
done  is  evident  from  a  study  of  records  kept  by  farmers  enrolled  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  during  the  past  six  years  who 
have  accomplished,  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  more  than  the  seemingly 
impossible  increases  called  for  in  1943. 

During  recent  three-year  periods,  10  percent  of  535  cooperators  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  have  produced  28  percent  more 
saleable  products  per  acre  per  year  than  the  average  cooperators.  Com- 
pared with  all  farms  having  the  same  crop  acreage  and  the  same  numbers 
of  livestock,  they  accomplished  this  high  production  from  land  and  feed 
with  labor  costs  13  percent  less  than  the  average  for  all  the  farms  and 
with  power  and  machinery  costs  26  percent  less  than  the  average.  That 
their  efficiency  paid  them  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  net  farm 
earnings  were  approximately  $6.00  per  acre  per  year  above  the  average 
earnings  of  all  cooperators. 

Most  of  the  success  of  these  efficient  farmers  who  have  accomplished 
the  seemingly  impossible  task  as  a  matter  of  good  business  was  due  to 
their  following  certain  simple  practices,  a  few  of  which  are  listed  below. 

High  acre  yields  of  essential  and  high-feed-value  crops  are  of  first 
importance.  The  most  essential  corn-belt  crops  are  corn,  small  grain, 
hay  and  pasture  for  feed,  soybeans  for  oil  and  protein  concentrates  and  in 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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certain  selected  areas,  hemp  for  fiber.  Corn  and  alfalfa  produce  50  to  100 
percent  more  digestible  feed  per  acre  than  oats,  barley,  wheat,  clover,  or 
timothy. 

1.  First-year  corn  is  always  planted  on  alfalfa  or  clover  land  by  those 
who  obtain  the  highest  average  yield  of  all  corn  grown  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  necessarily  high 
yields  of  corn  are  to  be  maintained  in  1944,  1945,  and  1946  as  well  as  in 
1943,  enough  clover  and  alfalfa  should  be  seeded  in  1943  and  1944  to 
provide  clover  ground  for  corn  the  following  years.  Spreading  limestone 
and  phosphate  during  1943  in  order  to  insure  clover  and  alfalfa  in  1944 
and  1945  appears  to  be  a  wise  wartime  practice  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
land  needs  them  and  who  are  able  to  obtain  them. 

2.  In  addition  to  being  planted  on  clover  ground,  first-year  corn  is 
always  planted  on  well-manured  ground  by  those  who  obtained  the  highest 
average  yield  of  all  corn  grown  over  a  period  of  several  years.  On  such 
farms,  at  least  part  of  the  second-year  corn  is  usually  covered  with 
manure  during  the  winter  and  spring.  One  of  the  simple  things  every 
corn-belt  farmer  can  do  to  increase  1943  production  is  to  haul  out  all  of 
the  manure  that  he  can  scrape  up  from  the  hen  house,  barns,  feeding 
floors  and  feed  lots,  and  to  spread  it  on  the  corn  ground.  Where  there  is 
not  enough  manure  to  cover  all  of  the  corn  ground,  total  production  will 
be  increased  more  if  the  manure  is  spread  thinly  rather  than  thickly  on 
the  less  productive  corn  land. 

3.  Only  seeds  of  known  high-yielding  strains  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  and  soybeans  are  used  by  farmers  who  get  the  highest  yields. 
They  order  seeds  early  in  order  to  insure  a  good  choice. 

4.  Most  corn  and  bean  ground  is  worked  early  in  spring  by  those  who 
get  the  highest  yields.  Fall-plowed  ground  is  harrowed  or  disked  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  ht  to  work.  Spring-plowed  stalk  or  bean  stubble  ground  is 
disked  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  to  work  and  is  then  plowed  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  The  best  grain  growers  harrow  most  spring-plowed  ground  imme- 
diately alter  plowing.  They  usually  do  this  by  attaching  a  section  of 
harrow  behind  the  plow,  although  some  good  corn  growers  prefer  to  wait 
a  few  hours  after  plowing  before  following  up  with  the  harrow. 

6.  I'he  best  corn  growers  are  very  particular  about  protecting  the 
corn  plants  during  cultivation.  They  never  send  a  boy  or  hired  man  with 
a  harrow,  weeder,  rotary  hoe,  or  cultivator  alone  to  the  field;  they  go 
with  the  hoy  or  hired  man  and  follow  the  implement  around  two  or 
three  times  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  damaging  the  young  corn  plants. 
11  corn  is  to  be  cross-cultivated,  it  is  imperative  that  the  planter  be 
adjusted  so  thai  it  will  do  a  perfect  job  of  checking. 
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7.  Sloping  land  subject  to  serious  erosion,  when  worked,  is  worked  on 
the  contour,  and  grass  waterways  are  left  in  all  hollows  where  water  runs 
after  heavy  rains. 

High  returns  from  feed  fed  to  livestock  are  also  of  first  importance. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  practices  which  are  almost  always  followed 
by  farmers  who  secure  the  highest  returns  from  feed  fed  to  livestock 
and  which  can  be  followed  by  nearly  every  livestock  producer  follow: 

1.  Well-balanced  rations  are  fed  to  all  classes  of  livestock  by  success- 
ful producers  and  feeders.  These  men  make  full  use  of  legume  hay  and 
pasture  and  practice  liberal  feeding  of  protein  supplements. 

2.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  provided  for  all  livestock  by 
the  most  successful  livestock  producers  and  feeders  at  all  times,  and  it 
is  warmed  in  winter. 

3.  The  good  health  of  all  animals  is  considered  essential  by  the  most 
successful  livestock  producers,  and  sanitation  is  universally  recognized  by 
them  as  being  necessary  for  good  animal  health.  If  their  example  is  fol- 
lowed, every  pig  farrowed  during  the  spring  of  1943  will  be  farrowed  in 
an  individual  house  or  pen  that  has  been  thoroughly  scraped  with  a  hoe 
or  shovel,  scrubbed  with  boiling  lye  water  and  well  bedded  with  clean 
straw ;  the  sow  will  be  cleaned  before  she  is  placed  in  the  clean  pen ;  and 
the  pigs  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  in  old  lots,  but  will  be  farrowed  out  in 
a  clean  field  or  will  be  hauled  to  a  clean  field  at  an  early  age.  Most  of 
the  more  successful  pork  producers  castrate  pigs  when  they  are  from 
one  to  two  weeks  old  and  vaccinate  them  when  they  are  from  five  to  six 
weeks  old. 

The  successful  poultry  producers  are  extremely  particular  about 
thoroughly  cleaning  brooder  houses,  moving  brooder  houses  to  clean 
ground  where  poultry  has  not  been  kept  for  one  or  more  years,  and  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  the  laying  houses  periodically. 

Many  other  health  measures  are  studied  and  followed  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful livestock  producers. 

4.  Particular  attention  to  the  general  care  of  all  animals  is  given  by 
those  livestock  producers  who  get  the  best  returns  for  feed  fed.  The 
particularly  gentle  handling  of  all  pregnant  females  and  of  all  young 
animals  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  care.  The  regular  feeding,  watering, 
milking,  and  other  care  of  all  animals  is  also  essential.  Successful  pro- 
ducers look  after  the  comfort  of  their  animals  by  providing  warm  houses, 
windbreaks,  shelter  from  storms,  shade  in  pasture,  dry  bedding,  and 
freedom  from  dust  and  foul  air. 

It  is  the  comfortable,  healthy,  well-fed,  gently  handled  and  regularly 
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cared  for  animal  that  will  help  most  to  win  the  war  and  make  money  for 
ii>  ov  tier. 

Securing  maximum  production  with  minimum  labor,  power  and 
machinery  is  likewise  of  first  importance.  Those  who  have  produced 
more  than  average  yields  and  more  than  average  returns  from  feed  fed  to 
livestock  with  less  than  average  labor  and  power  and  machinery  costs 
plan  their  work  carefully. 

1.  Some  of  them  make  lists  of  all  jobs  that  must  be  done  with  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  with  crop  production,  and  with  livestock  produc- 
tion. Such  lists  are  numbered  in  the  order  that  they  should  be  done,  and 
each  job  is  marked  off  the  list  when  it  is  completed. 

2.  During  the  winter,  machines  and  livestock  equipment  are  over- 
hauled and  made  ready  for  use,  machines  are  repaired  and  cutting  edges 
are  sharpened.  Farrowring  pens  and  brooder  houses  are  cleaned  and  pre- 
pared for  use  and  feeders  and  waterers  are  cleaned  and  put  in  order. 

3.  Well  ahead  of  the  planting  season  seeds  are  purchased  and  home- 
produced  seeds  are  cleaned  and  prepared  for  planting. 

4.  Livestock  and  crop  programs  are  planned  so  that  peak  loads  of 
labor  do  not  overlap.  Pigs  are  farrowed  well  before  oats  sowing  or  after 
corn  planting;  chicks  are  bought  between  oats  sowing  and  corn  planting, 
and  cows  are  freshened  in  the  fall  and  lambs  dropped  in  winter. 

5.  Necessary  feeds  are  purchased  or  prepared  wrell  in  advance  of  their 
use  and  at  a  time  that  will  not  interfere  with  getting  field  work  done  on 
time  and  so  that  all  livestock  will  have  proper  feed  at  all  times. 

6.  Livestock  production  is  adjusted  to  the  available  labor.  On  many 
farms  where  the  operator  is  able-bodied  and  where  there  are  boys  under 
18  years  of  age  and  strong  girls,  more  cows  can  be  milked,  more  pigs 

d,   more  poultry  kept,  and   more  cattle   fed  without  hiring  any  ad- 
ditional labor. 

l!  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if  livestock  production  is  to  be  increased 
withoul  a  material  increase  in  feed  production,  most  of  the  livestock  must 
d  (Did  handled  by  experienced  feeders  and  dairymen.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  patriotic  dut)  of  experienced  livestock  producers  to  "carry  on  for 
the  duration"  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  even  though  it  requires  the  use 
of  inexperienced  and  unsatisfactory  labor. 

//  is  also  an  absolutely  essential  duly  of  those  in  authority  to  see  that 
every  experienced  livestock  producer  is  provided  with  the  necessary  labor 
and  protein  supplements  and  machines  with  which  to  carry  on. 

/.  Neighborhood  cooperation  in  the  use  of  labor  and  machines  is 
practiced  by  many  who  do  their  work  most  economicallv  and  efficiently. 
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8.  Some  efficient  producers  hire  workers  to  perform  certain  jobs  that 
others  do  for  themselves,  such  as  overhauling  tractors  and  other  ma- 
chines, repairing  buildings  and  fences,  castrating  and  vaccinating  pigs, 
and  doing  some  ordinary  field  work.  Many  small  farm  operators  may 
render  a  great  wartime  service  by  working  part  time  doing  these  special 
jobs  on  neighboring  farms. 

9.  Farmers  who  get  the  most  work  done  by  hired  labor  provide  satis- 
factory conditions  for  their  men,  and  for  their  families  in  case  the  men 
are  married.  They  pay  good  wages  and  many  pay  bonuses  in  addition  to 
good  wages.    They  provide  good  living  conditions  and  some  recreation. 

10.  Farm  operators  who  accomplish  most  with  limited  labor  are  ever 
watchful  to  find  and  use  practical  labor-saving  methods  and  devices.  They 
plan  to  avoid  overlapping  peaks  of  labor;  they  perform  at  the  most 
opportune  times  important  jobs,  such  as  castrating  pigs  and  calves  and 
vaccinating  pigs  when  they  are  small  and  working  land  when  it  is  in  the 
proper  condition  to  prevent  clods  and  to  kill  weeds.  Their  equipment  is 
ready,  and  odd  jobs  are  done  ahead  of  peak  loads  of  labor  with  crops  and 
livestock ;  they  handle  manure  only  once,  hauling  it  directly  to  the  field 
from  the  stable  or  feeding  floor ;  they  load  machines  to  capacity ;  they 
use  large  self-feeders  and  waterers,  and  they  feed  cattle  and  hogs  on 
pasture.  Their  barns  and  feeding  plants  are  so  arranged  that  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep  are  fed  and  watered  with  the  minimum  of  hand  work  required 
to  handle  feed.  .  M.  L.  Mosher 


REPLACEMENT  RATE  OF  TIRES  FOR  TRUCKS 
HAULING   FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  following  article  is  based  upon  data  collected  in  surveys  covering  the 
use  and  condition  of  tires  on  trucks  hauling  farm  commodities  in  Douglas 
and  Henderson  Counties,  Illinois,  in  October,  1942. x  The  sample  of  trucks 
in  these  surveys  was  estimated  to  include  90  percent  of  all  commercial 
trucks  hauling  farm  products  and  25  percent  of  all  farm  trucks  in 
Douglas  County;  and  100  percent  of  all  commercial  and  70  percent  of 
all  farm  trucks  in  Henderson  County. 

Trucks  varied  in  size  from  i^-ton  pickup  trucks  used  locally  to  10- 
wheel  semi-trailer  trucks  used  primarily  for  long-haul  trucking  to  central 
markets. 


Reports  on  each  county  study  have  been  mimeographed  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  are  available  for  general  distribution. 
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I  ..ill  miles  driven  by  these  trucks  during  the  12  months  previous  to 
the  survey  varied  from  less  than  10,000  to  over  80,000  for  commercial 
trucks;  and  from  less  than  5,000  to  over  25,000  for  farm  trucks.  Be- 
tween  two-thirds  and  three- fourths  of  all  the  commercial  trucks  in  both 
counties  traveled  over  20.000  miles,  and  over  20  percent  traveled  over 
50.00(1  miles  during  the  previous  year.  Three- fourths  of  all  farm  trucks 
in  I  p.  .iti  counties  traveled  less  than  10,000  miles,  and  more  than  one-third 
traveled  less  than  5,000  miles  during  this  period. 

Tire  replacement  rate.  If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  pattern  of 
truck  use  during  the  past  12  months  will  be  maintained,  i.e.,  the  size  of 
loads  hauled,  the  number  of  miles  driven,  the  kinds  of  road  traveled,  etc., 
will  be  essentially  the  same  during  the  next  two  years  as  in  the  past  year, 
how  many  tires  will  be  necessary  for  replacements  on  trucks  during  the 
next  24-month  period?  Reduced  driving  speed,  probable  changes  in  the 
quality  of  tire  replacements,  more  extensive  use  of  recapped  tires,  etc., 
may  affect  the  rate  of  replacement  but  have  not  been  considered  in  this 
analysis.3 

The  number  of  miles  driven  per  year  and  the  estimated  miles  of  use 
in  a  new  truck  tire'-'  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  replace- 
ment rate.  Only  regular  or  on-the-road  tires  were  considered  in  this 
analysis.  In  the  main,  spare  tires  were  considered  only  good  enough  to 
get  the  truck  in  if  one  of  the  regular  tires  were  to  blow  out;  some 
trucks  did  not  even  carry  spares. 

In  the  Douglas  County  study  it  was  found  that  to  maintain  100  truck 
tires  in  continuous  service  for  24  months  on  commercial  trucks  would 
require  42  tires  for  the  first  6  months,  46  for  the  next,  and  44  for  each 
of  the  following  6-month  periods,  or  a  total  of  176  tires.  Farm  trucks 
would  need  10,  12,  14,  and  18  replacements  for  these  respective  periods, 
or  a  total  of  54  tires.  These  two  classes  combined  would  need  a  replace- 
menl  rati-  of  20,  22,  23,  and  26  tires  for  the  6-month  period,  or  a  total 
of  91    t iri-s. 

The  rati-  of  tire  replacement  needed  in  Henderson  County  was  cal- 
i  ulated  on  the  same  basis  as  for  Douglas  County.  The  replacement  rate 
on  commercial  tires  would  be  45.  40,  42,  and  53  for  each  6-month  period, 
or  a  total  of  189  tires:    farm  trucks  would  need   18,  27,  31,  and  16  tire 

'lli.  averagi  mileag<  expected  from  recapped  tires  was  estimate. 1  by  truckers 
to  1..-  equal  to  about  one  half  that  of  a  new  tire  if  used  on  the  front  wheels  of  a 
standard,  •■!  tin-  trailer  of  a  semi-trailer  truck.  Recapped  tires  on  the  drive  wheels 
mercial  trucks  were  found  very  unsatisfactory. 

Truckers  estimated  that  on  the  average  a  new  lire  would  run  40,000  miles  on 
commercial,  and  30,000  miles  on  farm  trucks.  These  are  average  figures  with  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  range  o\  e  timates. 
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replacements,  or  a  total  of  92.    Combined,  the  tires  needed  would  be  23, 
30,  33,  and  24,  or  a  total  of  110  tires. 

The  similarity  between  the  tire  replacement  rates  for  the  two  counties, 
although  they  are  widely  separated,  would  indicate  that  these  rates  could 
be  applied  over  wider  areas. 

The  real  question  is:  can  these  tires  be  replaced?  It  is  the  apparent 
intention  of  the  government  to  keep  needed  trucks  in  essential  use,  pro- 
vided they  are  operated  so  as  to  get  maximum  use  of  tires.  Whether  this 
can  be  done  apparently  depends  on  how  rapidly  the  synthetic  rubber 
plants  can  be  gotten  into  operation.  Current  plans  call  for  construction  of 
plants  which  will  produce  800,000  to  1,000,000  tons  annually.  This  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber,  however,  is  just  getting  started  and  will 
take  at  least  a  year  or  more  to  reach  full  production.  In  the  meantime  all 
rubber-tired  vehicles  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  of  care  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  use  out  of  our  present  tires. 

B.  D.  Parrish  and  R.  C.  Ashby 


METHODS  OF  PAYING  FARM  WORKERS 

This  discussion  is  a  sequel  to  the  article  entitled,  "The  Illinois  Father- 
Son  Farm  Business  Agreement"  which  was  published  in  the  January, 
1943,  Illinois  Farm  Economics. 

Many  farmers  are  willing  for  hired  labor  to  participate  in  increased 
farm  income,  but  they  hesitate  to  make  definite  agreements  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  future  income.  It  is  always  easy  to  raise  wages,  but  diffi- 
cult to  lower  them  when  conditions  change. 

How  can  labor  participate  in  the  increased  earnings  on  farms  at  the 
present  time?  There  are  two  methods  that  should  be  considered:  A 
cash-bonus  plan  and  a  profit-sharing  plan. 

For  the  farmer,  the  cash-bonus  plan  involves  the  payment  of  a  going 
wage  rate  and,  in  addition,  a  cash  bonus  to  the  hired  man  who  remains 
on  the  farm  throughout  the  year.  The  cash  bonus  may  be  based  upon 
production  or  sales  of  one  or  more  products  as,  for  example,  a  payment 
to  the  hired  man  of  $1  for  every  pig  raised  to  market  weight ;  $.50  for 
every  100  pounds  of  pork  and  beef  produced;  $.10  for  every  100  pounds 
of  milk  sold  or  $.03  for  each  bushel  of  grain  produced,  or  on  production 
above  an  agreed  minimum.  These  suggested  bonus  plans  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  self-adjusting  to  changes  in  income  due  to  price 
changes.  A  bonus  may  be  on  a  percentage  of  the  gross  income  as  3  to  6 
percent  of  sales  of  dairy  products. 
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The  profit-sharing  plan  has  a  definite  advantage  of  being  based  upon 
the  net  earnings  of  the  farm,  thus  inducing  full  cooperation  of  labor  to 
help  keep  costs  low  as  well  as  to  attain  a  large  income.  The  following 
discussion  explains  essential  conditions  and  possible  procedures  if  the 
profit-sharing  plan  is  to  be  used  most  satisfactorily. 

The  Profit-Sharing  Plan 

The  profil  sharing  plan  is  adapted  to  three  situations: 

First,  the  man  who  recognizes  that  his  farm  earnings  are  high  and 
that  his  hired  man  may  he  tempted  to  accept  the  high  wages  paid  in 
industry.  He  is  willing  that  labor  share  in  the  increased  earnings  when 
labor  carries  part  of  the  responsibility,  but  he  hesitates  to  increase  wages 
because  of  uncertain  future  income. 

Second,  a  father  who  relies  heavily  on  one  or  more  of  his  sons  to  carry 
on  the  farm  work.  The  principles  involved  in  a  father-son  farm  business 
agreement  were  discussed  in  the  January,  1943,  Illinois  Farm  Economics. 
The  contract  form  for  such  an  agreement  may  be  procured  from  this 
Department. 

Third,  a  man  of  advanced  years  or  the  absentee  city  landlord  who 
wants  to  transfer  some  of  the  responsibility  of  operating  the  farm  to  a 
trusted  hired  man  or  to  a  neighbor's  son  under  a  manager-operator  agree- 
ment ;   this  is  discussed  in  Illinois  Circular  503. 

Conditions  Essential  to  a  Satisfactory  Profit-Sharing  Agreement 

1.  Confidence  is  essence  of  plan.  There  must  be  a  clear  understanding, 
preferably  in  writing,  between  the  owner  or  farmer  and  his  hired  labor 
with  regard  to  the  percent  of  net  farm  income  that  is  to  go  to  hired  labor, 
and  the  method  of  computing  net  farm  earnings.  If  the  owner  or  farmer 
has  misgivings  about  divulging  his  earnings,  about  labor's  confidence  in  his 
managerial  ability,  or  labor's  accepting  his  accounting  methods,  he  should 
wot  ciiicr  into  a  profit-sharing  agreement. 

1.  Size  and  efficiency.  The  business  must  be  sufficiently  large  and 
the  management  reasonably  efficient  to  furnish  profitable  employment. 
Better  methods,  more  livestock,  new  enterprises,  or  more  acres,  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  farm  income. 

3.  Share  based  <>n  contributions.  Hired  labor  shares  in  the  net  earn- 
ings proportionately.  If  the  hired  man  furnishes  only  labor  and  the 
operator  furnishes  land,  capital,  buildings,  taxes,  his  own  and  family 
labor,  and  management,  the  hired  man's  share  obviously  will  be  much  less 
than  the  operator's  share. 
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4.  Records  indispensable.  Labor's  share  of  the  net  income  must  be 
based  on  well-kept  records.  The  "Illinois  Farm  Account  Book"  fills  this 
need.  A  settlement  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

5.  Guaranteed  wage.  The  hired  man  receives  a  conservative  guaran- 
teed monthly  wage,  and,  in  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  difference 
between  the  guaranteed  wage  and  the  agreed  share  of  the  net  farm 
income. 

6.  Living  from  farm.  Satisfactory  living  quarters  and  agreed  upon 
amounts  of  meat,  milk,  and  other  farm  produced  items  should  be  fur- 
nished from  the  farm. 

How  to  Make  the  Profit-Sharing  Agreement 

Time  of  year.  The  agreement  may  start  on  any  date,  but  be  based  on 
the  farm  account  with  labor  sharing  in  proportion  to  the  time  employed. 

Contributions.  The  contributions  toward  the  successful  operation 
of  a  farm  should  be  taken  into  account.  On  owner-operated  farms  in 
addition  to  the  value  of  hired  labor,  the  following  should  be  included: 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  land 
improvements  and  buildings,  real  estate  taxes,  family  labor,  operator's 
labor  and  management.  For  a  tenant  operator,  include  the  above  items 
except  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  farm,  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion of  land  improvements  and  buildings,  and  real  estate  taxes. 

In  determining  the  interest  rates  to  be  allowed  for  capital  in  the 
business,  one  should  consider:  (1)  prevailing  interest  rates  for  capital 
invested  in  farm  real  estate  and  operating  capital  and  (2)  the  return  from 
alternative  investments. 

In  addition  to  fencing,  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  land  improve- 
ments depends  largely  upon  the  use  of  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  which 
have  a  long-time  value.  Building  maintenance  and  depreciation  usually 
vary  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
type  of  farming. 

Real  estate  taxes  should  be  based  on  actual  tax  payments. 

Estimate  all  labor  whether  family,  hired,  or  operator's  in  months  of 
labor  valued  at  hired  labor  rates. 

Management  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  A  charge  of  1  percent  on  the 
total  capital  invested  seems  to  be  conservative.  Where  the  laborer  is  also 
the  manager  of  the  farm,  this  allowance  should  go  to  labor.  Under  pure- 
bred livestock  breeding  or  seed  production,  it  may  be  fair  to  allow  a  larger 
return  to  management.  Past  farm  records  will  be  helpful  in  valuing  the 
contributions. 
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Example.  A  method  follows  for  computing  the  percentage  that 
hired  labor's  contribution  is  of  the  total  contributions  for  a  farm,  whether 
operated  by  the  owner  or  a  tenant: 


Item 


Amount 


Rate 


Contributions 


Owner 
Operated 


Tenant 
Operated 


Capital — Land  and  buildings 

Operating 

Land  improvements 

Buildings — Maintenance  and  depreciation. 

Taxes — Real  estate 

Labor — Operator  and  family 

Hired .' 

Management — Total  capital 

Total 

Percent  that  hired  labor  is  of  total  .  .  . 


335,000 
8,000 


14  mo. 
12  mo. 
43,000 


4% 
5% 


260 
60 

1% 


31,400 
400 
250 
350 
425 
840 
720 
430 


3400 
50 


840 
720 
430 


34,815 
15.0 


32,440 
29.5 


The  hired  labor  valued  at  $720  is  15.0  percent  of  all  contributions 
when  the  farm  is  owner  operated  and  29.5  percent  if  tenant  operated. 
These  percentages  represent  hired  labor's  share  of  the  net  farm  income 
adjusted  for  profit  sharing. 

How  to  determine  earnings.  In  determining  earnings,  changes  in 
the  amounts  and  values  of  livestock  and  marketable  products  included  in 
the  inventory  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  determining  net  farm  earnings  with  breeding 
herds  ami  flocks  is  to  place  conservative  values  on  cows,  heifers,  bulls, 
ewes,  etc.,  and  to  maintain  such  values  from  year  to  year  regardless  of 
market  fluctuations.  Prices  paid  may  be  the  basis  for  valuing  livestock 
purchased,  [f  the  usefulness  of  breeding  animals  is  impaired  by  sickness, 
unsoundness,  or  old  age,  the  values  may  be  adjusted.  Hogs,  feeding  cattle, 
and  discarded  breeding  stock  are  valued  at  market  prices  less  sales 
expenses.  This  method  is  recommended  for  all  accounting  purposes, 
and  is  most  useful  for  income  tax  reporting  on  the  accrual  basis. 

Making  Settlement 

•\"  farm  income  and  r\pense  items  are  included  in  the  farm  account 
ird.  Hired  labor  then  shares  in  proportion  to  his  contributions  in 
sele<  ted  receipts  and  net  increases  less  selected  expenses  and  net  decreases, 
as  shown  on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  "Illinois  Farm  Account  Book."  Use 
figures  in  column  1  if  the  farm  is  owner  operated  and  in  column  2  if 
tenanl  operated. 
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Examples 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases* 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 


Pap.: 

45 

Line 


Owner 
operated 


Tenant 
operated 


Page 

44 
Line 


Owner 
operated 


Tenant 
operated 


5  25 
48 
1,200 
96 
90 
60 


Horses 

Livestock  expense 

Machinery 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Taxes  (operating  capital) 

Miscellaneous 

Cash  rent 

Total 

Less  selected  expenses  and  net  decreases 
Net  earnings  adjusted  for  profit  sharing 

Percent  to  labor 

Hired  labor's  share 

Less  monthly  wage 


25 
48 
1,200 
96 
75 
40 
475 


Cattle 

Dairy  sales . 

Hogs 

Poultry.  .  .  . 

Eggs 

Crops 

AAA 


32,203 
125 

2,958 
127 
440 

3,300 
403 


51,519 


$1,959 


59,556 
1,519 


88,037 
15.0 


81,205 
720 


Cash  settlement  at  end  of  year. 


$     485 


$2,203 

125 

2,958 

127 

440 

35 

201 

$6,089 

1,959 

$4,130 

29.6 
$1,218 
720 
$     498 


aExclusive  of  items  which  are  used  in  computing  labor's  contribution,  which  include  land  improve- 
ments, maintenance  and  depreciation  on  buildings,  real  estate  taxes,  all  labor  and  management,  and  an 
allowance  for  interest  on  the  investment. 

In  the  foregoing  examples,  for  the  same  farm,  hired  labor's  share,  if 
owner  operated  is  15.0  percent  or  $1,205;  and  if  tenant  operated,  29.5 
percent  or  $1,218.  Since  hired  labor  has  already  received  a  monthly  wage 
of  $60  a  month  or  $720  for  the  year,  the  $720  is  deducted  from  the  hired 
man's  share  of  the  net  farm  earnings,  leaving  $485  and  $498  additional 
income  respectively  due  hired  labor. 

Profit-sharing  arrangements  automatically  take  care  of  rapid  increases 
in  farm  earnings  as  well  as  pronounced  drops  when  prices  recede.  Such 
a  plan  makes  adjustments  promptly  as  farm  income  changes.  To  adjust 
wages  on  this  basis  will  help  farmers  to  compete  with  industry.  One 
reason  why  so  many  desirable  workers  have  left  farms  is  because  farm 
wages  have  been  adjusted  so  slowly.  Finally,  a  profit-sharing  plan 
should  enlist  the  full  cooperation  of  labor  in  attaining  maximum  war 
production  of  farm  products,     h.  C.  M.  Case  and  T-  B.  Cunningham 


Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

1_12The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

JSurvey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  'Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  "Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  ^Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (Column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  25;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  9Survey  of  Current  Business,  December,  1942  and 
subsequent  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  Prior  to  1939,  "factory  payroll" 
index,  with  1923-25  base,  multiplied  by  1.087  to  obtain  the  "Weekly  Wages"  index  with  1939 
base.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent 
issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop 
and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;    Monthly  price  releases,   State  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Weekly 
wages, 
all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

Indus- 
trial 

Year  and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers1 

U.S. 

in 
money5 

Illinois 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power' 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period. . 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942  Jan 
Feb.    .  . 
Mar. .  . . 
Apr. .  .  . 
May 
June.  .  . 
July.... 
Auk.  .  . . 
Sept... . 
Oct 

Nov. . . . 
Dec. .  .  . 

1943  Jan 

1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

96 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 

101" 
102" 

1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

100 

101 

103 

104 

104 

104 

105 

106 

108 

109 

110 

113" 

117" 

1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

104 

106 

108 

111 

112 

110 

111 

115 

114 

116 

115 

118" 

124" 

1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

94 

95 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
101" 
102" 
104" 

1924-29 
103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

132 
127 
127 
136 
130 
131 
132 
146 
148 
151 
160 
164" 

1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

146 
134 
154 
143 
144 
149 
125 
128 
138 
259 
191 

1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
135 

155 
141 
159 
146 
145 
150 
126 
129 
139 
259 
191 

1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

143 
147 
146 
150 
155 
159 
157 
161 
170 
180 
188 

1939 
120 

98 

74 

51 

54 

70 

80 

93 
111 

85 
100 
114 
165 

196 
203 
209 
215 
221 
226 
234 
246 
252 
261 
271 
279" 

1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
156 

172 
172 
172 
174 
175 
176 
179 
183 
186 
189 
192 
197 
200" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

February 
1942 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942" 

December 

January 

February 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

\u 

.21 

u, 

1    59 

13.88 

1.39 

$   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

" .  85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

3    .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11.93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2.40 

.29 

.  19 

.40 

1 ,53 

11.33 

1.32 

3    .74 

.53 

1.17 

.77 

1.80 

12.20 

11.10 

11.00 

100.00 

13.10 

5.30 

.34 

2.40 

.26 

.  18 

.40 

1.35 

1 2 .  50 

1.25 

3   .80 

.49 

1.24 

.80 

1.59 

13.40 

1 2 .  50 

13.70 

120.00 

14.00 

6.00 

.47 

2.80 

.34 

.20 

.40 

1.75 

1 1  .  90 

1.25 

$    .88 

.54 

1.33 

.85 

1.60 

14.15 

12.70 

14.00 

120.00 

14.40 

6.00 

.47 

2.90 

.34 

.22 

.40 

2.00 

12.70 

1  .40 

3    .89 
56 

Wheat,  liu 

1   35 

85 

1.60 
14  90 

13.40 
14  20 

m,  head .... 

1 26 . 00 
14.90 

it ,  lb. 
Milk,  i-wt 

.48 

Wool,  lb 

.23 

13.60 

1.45 

i   data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 

Work  in  Agriculture  aud  Home  Economics:    University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
SUtca  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.     H.  P.  Kusk,  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Current  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  increased  production,  price  control, 
and  rationing.  The  quantity  of  foods  produced  in  1943  will  depend  in 
part  on  the  weather  and  prevalence  of  insects  and  diseases ;  in  part  on  the 
quantity  of  labor  available ;  and  in  part  on  the  amount  of  farm  machinery 
available.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Extension  Service  and  cooperating 
agencies  to  train  workers,  recruit  and  place  local  labor,  place  and  super- 
vise city  youth  on  farms,  provide  for  a  woman's  land  army  if  needed,  and 
to  bring  about  the  use  of  techniques  to  increase  farmers'  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  labor.  Records  kept  by  successful  farmers  indicate  that  the  last 
item  is  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of  handling  a  difficult  labor 
situation.   If  you  anticipate  labor  shortages,  see  your  county  farm  adviser. 

There  are  indications  that  certain  types  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  become  available  in  larger  quantities  within  a  few  months.  In- 
creased production  has  been  authorized  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
more  flexibility  in  rationing  farm  machinery.  It  will  still  be  necessary, 
however,  to  use  all  machinery  to  its  maximum  capacity  by  doing  custom 
work  and  exchanging  work.  Neighborhood  cooperation  will  help  solve 
some  of  our  most  difficult  problems. 

Price  supporting  measures  give  the  farmers  some  protection  against 
drastic  price  declines  except  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  strong  current 
demand,  which  is  expected  to  extend  for  a  year  or  more  after  fighting 
ceases,  assures  an  outlet  for  food  at  good  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Currently,  attention  is  focused  more  upon  the  prevention  of  runaway 
prices,  with  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  high  prices  of  indi- 
vidual products  should  be  permitted  to  rise.  Ceilings  have  been  placed 
upon  prices  of  corn,  most  meat  at  retail  and  wholesale  levels,  dairy  and 
poultrj   products,  wheat  flour,  and  many  other  foods. 

Rationing  goes  with  price  control  in  order  to  prevent  some  people 
from  buying  more  than  their  fair  share  of  scarce  commodities.  As  the 
duration  of  the  war  is  extended,  more  and  more  goods  and  services  will 
be  rationed. 

We  shall  need  all  the  food  that  can  be  produced.  The  1943  goals  call 
for  substantia]  increases  in  production,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  goals  can 
be  reached.  Even  if  they  are  reached,  however,  our  requirements  for  the 
armed  forces  and  lend-lease  shipments  will  reduce  the  amount  of  many 
kinds  of  foods  available  for  civilian  consumption  below  1942  civilian  con- 
sumption levels.  More  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  gardens  and  home 
preservation  of  food.  The  greatest  shortages  will  be  in  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  ice  cream,  coffee,  sugar,  canned  fruit  juices,  cheese,  and 
butter.    The  only  foodstuff  of  which  we  are  sure  of  a  surplus  is  wheat. 

G.  L.  Jordan 


MEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  TWO  WORLD  WARS 

.Meat  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  its  course  during  the  first  World 
\\  ar.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  methods  currently  used  and 
those  used  during  World  War  I  by  the  Government  to  cope  with  meat 
shortages.  The  voluntary  methods  of  25  years  ago  appear  to  have  been 
years     of     war  i  more  successful  than  the  volun- 

tary  methods   used   in    the   past 
year. 

Per  capita  meat  consumption 
for  the  years  1913  to  1919  and 
for  the  years  1938  to  1942  are 
shown  by  Figure  1.  1 1  will  be 
noted  that  per  capita  consump- 
tion for  1942  was  at  a  level  well 
above  not  only  the  immediately 
preceding  years,  but  also  above 
1917  and'  1918.  Why.  then, 
should  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  meat  shortages  during  the 
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past  year?  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  have  embarked  upon  a 
system  of  meat  rationing  with  all  the  effort  and  consumer  discomfort 
which  such  a  program  involves? 

One  reason  is  that  meat  supplies  actually  available  within  the  country 
have  not  been  as  great  as  is  suggested  by  these  per  capita  consumption 
figures.  They  include  not  only  meat  used  within  the  United  States,  but 
also  shipments  to  our  armed  forces.  The  average  soldier  eats  much  more 
meat  per  day  than  the  average  civilian.  Furthermore,  the  army  must 
undertake    to    build    up    ade-  years     of     war  i 

quate  food  stocks  at  strategic 
points,  and  there  have  pre- 
sumably been  shipping  losses. 

Misinterpretation  of  the 
per  capita  consumption  statis- 
tics of  the  first  World  War 
may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  adoption  of  ill-advised 
policies  during  the  past  year. 
Last  fall,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inaugurated  a  "Share 
the  Meat"  campaign  which  was 
approved  by  the  Foods  Re- 
quirements Committee  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  U.  S 
Committee.  Between  them,  these  committees  represented  an  imposing  list 
of  Governmental  agencies  having  to  do  with  problems  of  food  supply. 

In  the  material  prepared  and  publicized  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign, it  was  stated  that  the  program  was  not  one  for  meatless  days  and 
that,  "In  World  War  I  when  meatless  days  were  used,  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption went  up,  not  down."  The  implication  was,  of  course,  that  meat- 
less days  were  not  effective  in  reducing  civilian  meat  consumption. 

Estimates  of  per  capita  civilian  meat  consumption  are  shown  in  Figure  2.1 
These  indicate  that  civilian  meat  consumption  per  person  was  consider- 
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Government  Nutrition  Coordinating 


Estimates  for  the  years  of  World  War  I  are  based  on  the  official  figures  for 
total  consumption,  from  which  have  been  subtracted  the  fresh  meat  equivalents  of 
meats  shipped  to  the  A.E.F.  and  also  a  rough  estimate  of  amounts  used  by  the 
Army  within  the  United  States  and  by  the  Navy.  The  resulting  estimates  of  total 
civilian  consumption  have  been  converted  to  a  "per  civilian"  basis.  The  estimates 
are  rough  and  can  no  doubt  be  improved  upon,  but  give  a  much  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  per  capita  civilian  meat  consumption  than  do  the  official  figures  of  total  per 
capita  consumption.  Estimates  for  1941  and  1942  and  the  forecast  for  1943  are  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  "Food  Trade  Letter,"  February  15,  1943.  The 
National  Food  Situation,  January,  1943,  estimates  run  somewhat  higher,  namely,  142, 
141,  and  138  pounds  per  capita  for  the  three  years. 
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ably  reduced  in  1917  and  1918.  The  Food  Administration's  conservation 
policy  involved  more  than  the  "Meatless  Days"  campaign.  The  entire 
policy  was  nevertheless  based  upon  motivating  consumers  so  that  they 
voluntarily  reduced  their  meat  consumption.  Insofar  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  above  statistics  of  per  capita  consumption,  these  voluntary  meas- 
ures were  effective  even  though  wheat  flour  and  sugar  consumption 
were  also  being  reduced. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  campaign  to  save  food  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  consumption  alone.  Price  must  also  be  considered.  Year-to- 
year  variations  in  meat  consumption  of  the  country  as  a  whole  may  be 
said  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  meat  made 
available  to  consumers.  The  individual  consumer  is  influenced  to  adjust 
his  consumption  through  rising  or  falling  prices. 

Thus  far  during  the  present  war,  retail  meat  prices  have  risen  a  little 
less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  World  War  I.  This  is  indi- 
cated bv  Table  1. 


Table    1. — Index    Numbers  of    Retail    Meat    Prices,    World   Wars    I    and    II 


Years 

Price  in  current  dollars 

Prices  in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power" 

War  I 

War  II 

War  I 
(1914  =  100) 

War  II 
(1939  =  100) 

War  I 
(1914  =  100) 

War  II 
(1939  =  100) 

1914 
1915 

1916 
1917 
1918 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 

100.0 
96.3 
104.6 
132.5 
167.1     . 

100.0 
99.2 
111.3 

130.4 

100.0 
95.5 
96.5 
103.8 
111.6 

100.0 
98.5 
105.1 
111.3 

items. 


•Index  of  retail  meat  prices  multiplied  by  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  buying  cost-of-living 


\\  hen,  however,  we  take  account  of  the  more  rapid  decline  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  in  World  War  I,  we  find  that  there  was  a  greater 
rise  hi  retail  meat  values  from  1939  to  1942  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  World  War  I.  In  terms  of  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power,  1(>42  retail  meat  prices  were  11  percent  higher  than  those  of  1939. 
whereas  m  1917  meat  prices  averaged  about  4  percent  higher  than  in  1914. 

Price  relationships  consequently  were  more  favorable  to  reduced  meat 
consumption  in  1942  than  in  1917.  But  civilian  per  capita  consumption  in 
1942  was  considerably  higher  than  in  1939,  whereas  in  1917  it  was  lower 
than  in   1914. 

1 1  seems  i  lear  thai  voluntary  motivation  of  consumers  resulted  in 
I  eeping  civilian  meat  consumption  during  1917  and  1918  at  levels  con- 
siderably below  those  of  the  preceding  years.    Furthermore,  this  was  ac- 
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complished  with  only  moderate  increases  in  meat  prices  relative  to  prices 
of  other  commodities.  One  wonders  whether  similar  methods  of  encour- 
aging meat  conservation  during  the  past  year  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken. If  such  methods  had  been  used  perhaps  we  might  have  saved  our- 
selves the  effort  and  annoyance  involved  in  a  system  of  meat  rationing. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  feasible  to  avoid  meat  rationing, 
it  is  clear  that  the  methods  used  to  influence  meat  consumption  in  the 
past  6  months  have  had  very  unsatisfactory  repercussions.  Under  meat 
restrictions,  supplies  of  meat  available  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  very  unequal  during  the  last  quarter  of  1942  and  the  first  two 
months  of  1943.  In  those  regions  where  supplies  normally  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  federally  inspected  meats,  the  amounts  available  to  con- 
sumers really  were  only  about  70  to  75  percent  of  the  1941  amounts.  In 
many  other  places  consumers  could  buy  as  much  meat  as  they  wanted  at 
the  prevailing  prices  until  the  latter  part  of  February,  1943. 

The  "Share  the  Meat"  campaign  on  the  other  hand  appears  to  have 
had  little  net  effect.  The  program  lacked  a  sufficiently  direct  and  positive 
means  of  motivation  for  most  people.  For  some  consumers,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  "Share  the  Meat"  campaign  merely  served  to  call  attention  to 
prospective  meat  shortage  and  caused  them  to  "lay  away"  meat  in  cold 
storage  lockers  or  in  "quick  freezers"  in  their  homes,     jr.  T  Working 


CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  FOR  HIGHEST 
WARTIME  PRODUCTION 

The  value  of  conservation  practices  in  securing  maximum  wartime  pro- 
duction was  again  demonstrated  by  the  results  from  farm  account  record 
studies  in  .six  soil  conservation  districts  and  project  areas  for  the  year 
1942.  These  studies  are  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Economic  Research,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  farm  account  records  have  repeatedly  shown  that  contour  farm- 
ing, along  with  grass  waterways,  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive erosion  control  practices  to  use  on  sloping  land.  Contour  farming 
with  terraces,  contour  farming  with  buffer  strips,  strip  cropping,  or  con- 
tour farming  the  entire  field  with  the  same  crop  increases  yields  of  crops 
needed  for  food  and  feed,  as  well  as  aids  in  controlling  erosion,  as 
shown  by  Tables  1  and  2. 

The  average  per  acre  yield  for  the  three  principal  spring  planted  crops 
in  Illinois  is  shown  in  Table  1.    Corn  yields  were,  on  the  average,  9.1 
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Table  1. — Average  Per  Acre  Yields  ox  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour 
on  the  Same  Farms,  Illinois,  1942 


Item 


Corn 


Soybeans 


Oats 


NiiihIhi  o!  in  ma         

i  ontoui  I  Imi.  i 

Yield  not  on  contour  (.bu.) 

Nunibi  i  ol  farms  on  which  crop  on  the  contour 

yielded  higher 

I  Kffen  lice  ill  yield  in  favor  of  contouring 


51 

72. 

63. 

43 
9. 


6 
23.7 
21.4 

6 
2.3 


23 
49.1 

41.2 

20 
7.9 


bushels  per  acre  larger  on  contoured  than  on  noncontoured  land  on  all 
farms  on  which  comparisons  were  made  on  contoured  and  noncontoured 
fields  on  the  same  farms.  The  differences  in  yields  varied  from  1.7  bushels 
an  acre  in  St.  Clair  County  to  14.5  bushels  in  McLean  County.  The  con- 
toured soybeans  out-yielded  the  noncontoured  beans  on  each  of  the  six 
farms  on  which  direct  comparisons  were  available,  the  average  yield  ad- 
vantage being  2.3  bushels  an  acre.  Due  to  the  late,  wet  spring,  early  kill- 
ing frost,  and  unseasonably  wet  fall,  comparisons  of  soybeans  planted  on 
the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour  on  the  same  farm  were  available  on 
only  six  farms.  On  23  farms,  contour-drilled  oats  yielded  7.9  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  the  oats  on  the  same  farms  sowed  in  the  usual  manner. 
These  data  are  particularly  significant  inasmuch  as  they  are  from  the 
same  farms  on  which  part  of  the  crop  was  grown  on  the  contour,  usually 
on  the  more  sloping  land,  and  part  was  grown  up-and-down  hill  or  by  the 
usual  planting  arrangement.  In  general  the  fields  showing  the  most  serious 
erosion  are  contoured  ahead  of  those  showing  less  erosion  which  gives 
further  significance  to  the  higher  yields  on  contoured  fields. 

Contour  farming  has  not  added  to  the  cost  of  operating  land.  Farm 
records  show  and  farmers  state  that  working  the  land  on  the  contour  uses 
less  power  and  less  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  than  farming  up-and- 
down  the  hills.  These  savings  more  than  offset  any  inconvenience  caused 
by  farming  on  the  contour. 


Table  2. — Average  Peh  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 

\i.l   Vccount  Keeping  Farms  in  Six  Conservation  Districts  and 

Project  Areas,  Illinois,  1942 


It. Ill 

(  "in 

Soybeans 

Oats 

Hurley 

Wheat 

•    'II 

3  If.') 

■>      IN' 

69  s 
62.4 

7.1 

369 
2  016 
23.3 
19  3 

4.0 

I   665 

6   777 
45.7 
41.6 

4.1 

300 

870 
29.0 
21.3 

7.7 

471 

1  "ii tour 

Yield  "ii  i  ontoui  (bu. 
Yield  ii"i  "ii i  ontoui  (buO 

■   in  yield  in  favor 

1    430 
16.3 
13.5 

2.8 
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Table  2  presents  the  acres  grown  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  con- 
tour and  the  respective  yields  of  corn,  soybeans,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat 
for  all  of  the  farm  account  keeping  farms  studied  in  the  six  conservation 
districts  and  project  areas  in  1942.  Included  in  this  comparison  are  some 
farms  which  had  all  of  their  crop  acreage  planted  on  the  contour  and  some 
which  had  none  on  the  contour.  The  data  show  consistently  higher  yields 
for  the  contour  planted  crops.  Farmers  who  are  progressive  enough  to 
farm  their  rolling  land  on  the  contour  probably  have  followed  other  rec- 
ommended practices  such  as  use  of  limestone,  growing  legumes,  use  of 
adapted  crop  rotations,  etc.  However,  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are 
grown  on  the  contour  generally  is  more  rolling,  more  severely  eroded, 
and  possesses  lower  inherent  productivity  than  the  land  on  which  the 
crops  are  grown  under  the  usual  field  arrangement.  An  important  reason 
for  the  higher  yield  from  contour  farming  is  that  it  prevents  the  run-off 
of  most  of  the  rain  that  falls  during  the  growing  season,  thus  aiding  the 
growing  plant  as  well  as  preventing  harmful  erosion. 

Contour  farming  has  consistently  resulted  in  increased  yields,  as  evi- 
denced by  farm  account  records  on  contouring  started  in  1939.  The  yield 
advantage  in  favor  of  contouring  and  other  conservation  measures  has 
gradually  become  greater,  indicating  that  while  erosion  and  depletion  are 
taking  their  toll  on  the  nonconservation  farms,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  soil  productivity  is  resulting  on  the  farms  following  recom- 
mended conservation  practices.  The  farm  account  records  offer  ample 
proof  that  farmers  operating  rolling  land  can  contribute  most  to  increased 
production,  and  also  secure  most  profitable  farming  returns,  by  farming 
all  of  their  rolling  cropland  on  the  contour. 

Elmer  Sauer  and  H.  C.  M.  Case 


CHANGES  IN  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  IN  1942  ON  3,280 
ILLINOIS  ACCOUNTING  FARMS1 

Illinois  accounting  farmers  had  more  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle, 
brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  summer  pigs,  and  fall  pigs  on  their  farms  Janu- 


^he  following  analysis  is  based  on  inventories  secured  from  farm  account 
books  that  have  been  summarized  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Illinois,  in  the  State- Wide  Extension  Project  and  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Management  Service.  The  data  were  tabulated  by  farming-type  areas,  and 
state  averages  were  calculated  by  weighting  area  averages  by  the  number  of  census 
farms  in  the  area.  The  percentage  changes  were  calculated  from  beginning  of  the 
year  and  end  of  the  year  inventories  for  identical  farms.  Year  to  year  changes  in 
livestock  numbers  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Those  interested  in  changes 
by  farming-type  areas  should  write  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  a  free  mimeograph  release  on  this  subject. 
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ary  1.  1943,  than  on  January  1,  1942.  They  had  fewer  feeder  lambs. 
Increases  on  a  percentage  basis  were  large  for  all  classes  of  hogs,  but 
small  for  all  other  kinds  of  livestock. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increases  in  livestock  on 
accounting  farms  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  years 
1938  through  1942: 

Class  of  livestock  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942 

(percent) 

Milk  cows 0  2                   3  4  1 

Beef  cows 3  21                 10  14  3 

Feeder  cattle 7  17                  12  0  4 

Feeder  lambs 0  24  -2  25  -29 

Brood  sows 21  4  -2  24  13 

Spring  pigs -14  38  -3  4  17 

Summer  pigs —10  23  —2  13  24 

Fall  pigs 23  28                   9  23  8 

The  following  number  of  litters  were  farrowed  per  farm  on  Illinois 
accounting  farms  in  1939,  1940,  1941,  and  1942: 

Time  of  farrow  1939  1940  1941  1942 

Spring 6.7  7.4  7.2               8.3 

Summer 1.1  1.0  1.3                1.5 

Fall 4.2  4.3  5.2               5.5 

Total 12.0  12.7  13.7  15.3 

The  accounting  farmers  are  on  larger  than  average  farms,  and  they 
are  better  informed  concerning  feed  supplies,  feeding  rations,  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit  from  livestock  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
fa imers  in  the  state.  The  changes  in  livestock  numbers  as  indicated  by 
the  records  from  accounting  farms  represent  the  planning  of  a  progres- 
sive and  efficient  group  of  farm  operators.  The  changes  in  livestock 
numbers  on  accounting  farms  have  in  the  past  reflected  rather  accurately 
changes  on  all  farms  in  the  state  as  indicated  by  pig  crop  reports  and 
by  slaughter  statistics. 

Milk  cows  and  beef  cattle.  Milk  cow  numbers  were  slightly  larger 
at  the  end  of  1942  than  at  the  beginning  in  all  farming-type  areas  except 
Areas  7  and  ().  In  no  area  was  the  increase  large,  but  these  records  indi- 
cate that  fanners  have  not  reduced  their  dairy  herds  in  1942  because  of 
the  labor  shortage  to  the  extent  that  some  writers  have  indicated.  Both 
lb--  Chicago  and  Si.  Louis  dairy  areas  show  slight  increases  during  1942. 

I  lie  increase  in  beef  cow  numbers,  which  has  been  at  a  very  rapid 
rite  for  the  past  three  years,  was  only  3  percent  in  1942.  There  were  66 
percenl  more  beef  rows  on  Illinois  accounting  farms  on  January  1,  1943. 
than  on  January  1,  1938.  This  upward  trend  in  beef  cow  herds  is  a  part 
ot   the  normal  beef  cattle  cycle.    Illinois  farmers  raise  more  beef  calves 
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when  the  price  of  feeder  cattle  is  high.  The  price  of  beef  cows  has  now 
reached  a  level  high  enough  to  discourage  the  purchase  of  females  for  the 
production  of  beef  calves.  The  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  increased  pres- 
sure of  livestock  numbers  on  feed  supplies  are  factors  which  contribute 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  beef  cow  herds  in  Illinois. 

The  number  of  feeder  cattle  on  accounting  farms  was  4  percent  larger 
on  January  1,  1943,  than  on  January  1,  1942.  There  was  no  change  in 
numbers  in  1941,  but  large  increases  were  noted  for  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 
There  were  64  percent  more  feeder  cattle  on  hand  January  1,  1943,  than 
January  1,  1938,  with  large  increases  in  all  areas  except  Area  7.  There 
were  more  feeder  cattle  on  accounting  farms  at  the  end  of  1942  than  at 
the  beginning  in  all  farming-type  areas  except  Area  5.  With  culling  from 
beef  and  dairy  herds  likely  to  be  large  in  1943,  because  total  numbers  are 
at  a  high  level,  and  with  large  numbers  of  feeder  cattle  on  farms  in  Illi- 
nois, and  other  corn-belt  states,  the  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  to 
be  slaughtered  in  1943  will  be  large.  With  the  very  profitable  feeding 
ratio  prevailing  for  hogs,  it  is  likely  that  cattle  will  not  be  as  well  finished 
in  1943  as  in  1942,  since  many  farmers  will  prefer  to  feed  the  corn  to 
hogs  rather  than  to  cattle.  The  cattle  will,  however,  use  the  hay  and 
pasture  that  is  available  and  will  get  enough  corn  to  finish  them  for  the 
type  of  market  that  prevails  in  a  war  period.  Farmers  are  trying  to  get 
the  most  total  meat  production  from  the  available  supply  of  grains,  rough- 
age, and  protein  concentrates. 

Feeder  lambs.  Only  77  Illinois  accounting  farms  had  feeder  lambs 
on  January  1,  1943.  There  were  15,278  lambs  at  the  beginning  of  1943, 
contrasted  with  24,497  at  the  beginning  of  1942,  a  decline  of  38  percent. 

Hogs.  Illinois  accounting  farms  had  13  percent  more  brood  sows 
on  hand  January  1,  1943,  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  percentage  increase 
was  larger  for  gilts  than  for  old  sows ;  at  the  end  of  1942,  54  percent  of 
all  the  sows  inventoried  were  gilts,  as  compared  with  49  percent  gilts 
a  year  earlier. 

There  were  17  percent  more  spring  pigs,  24  percent  more  summer  pigs, 
but  only  8  percent  more  fall  pigs  on  accounting  farms  January  1,  1943, 
than  on  January  1,  1942.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  summer  and  fall 
pigs  combined  was  1 1  percent  which  was  not  as  large  as  was  indicated  by 
the  December  Pig  Crop  Report  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. That  report  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  17-percent  increase 
in  Illinois  fall  farrow  for  1942  over  that  for  1941. 

The  number  of  1942  fall  litters  farrowed  on  accounting  farms  was  6 
percent  larger  than  the  number  farrowed  in  the  fall  of  1941.  Spring  lit- 
ters, however,  showed  a  15-percent  increase  over  1941.    There  were  15.3 
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litters   farrowed   per    farm   on   accounting   farms   in    1942,   a    12-percent 
increase  over  1941  and  a  28-percent  increase  over  1939. 

Livestock  numbers  in  the  United  States.   A  sharp  increase  in  hogs 

and  cattle  during  1942  brought 
the  number  of  livestock  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1943,  to  a  new  all- 
time  record.  The  hog  and  cattle 
increase  more  than  offset  a  re- 
duction in  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules.  In  terms  of  grain  con- 
suming ability,  the  1942  increase 
for  all  livestock  was  11  percent 
(Table  1  and  Fig.  1). 

The  largest  relative  increase 
was  in  the  number  of  hogs, 
which  was  up  about  22  percent. 
The  increases  for  pigs  under  6 
months  old  and  for  sows  and 
gilts  for  spring  farrow  were 
somewhat  larger  than  the  in- 
crease for  other  hogs  over  6 
months.  The  hog-corn  ratio 
i  15.5  bushels  of  corn  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hogs)  is  very 
favorable  for  hog  feeders  and  will  likely  result  in  a  large  farrow  of 
summer  pigs. 

The  continued  upward  swing  in  the  cycle  of  cattle  numbers  during 
1942  brought  the  total  of  all  cattle  on  farms  January  1,  1943,  to  a  new 
high  record  of  78.17  million  head — over  3  million  head  larger  than  the 
previous  record  of  a  year  earlier.  This  increase  occurred  despite  the  fact 
thai  the  commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  reached  a  new  record 
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Fig.  1. — Numbers  of  Livestock  on  Farms 
ix  the  United  States  on  January 

1,  1932  to  1943 
The  numbers  of  all  cattle  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  since  1938.  Milk  cows  have 
been  increasing  slowly  since  1938,  and  sheep 
increased  from  1936  to  1942  but  decreased 
during  1942.  The  sharp  decline  in  hog 
numbers  in  1940  temporarily  interrupted  an 
upswing  which  started  in  1935. 


Table  1.— Numbers  of  Livestock  on  Farms  in  the  United  States  on  January  1 

(Thousand  head) 


<   l;i<s  (.1   livi  -l.i,  \. 

Average 
1932   1941 

1941 

1042 

1043 

25  316 

6S   41S 
52   386 
51    508 
15   951 
420    201 
6  510 

25   478 
71   461 
54   283 
54   256 
14    136 
422   909 
7    25  2 

26   ,?08 
75   162 
56  735 
60  377 
13  720 
474  010 
7   623 

26  946 

Ml  cattle                

78   170 

Sheep 

55  089 

73  660 

nd  mules       

13  390 

540  107 

. 

6  549 
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tonnage.  Slaughter  in  1943  may  therefore  be  large,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  may  have  a  further  increase  in  cattle  numbers.  Even  with  a  very  high 
1943  slaughter,  the  strong  demand  for  beef  will  probably  hold  live  cattle 
prices  near  the  highest  levels  permitted  by  beef  ceilings. 

The  combined  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  farms  January  1,  1943,  were 
the  largest  on  record ;  therefore,  feed  grain  supplies  are  ample  for  the 
remainder  of  1943.  The  carry-over  of  corn  on  October  1,  1943,  will  be 
appreciably  less  than  the  492  million  bushels  on  hand  October  1,  1942. 
The  prospective  spring  pig  crop  of  1943  plus  the  fall  crop  of  1942  will  be 
enough  larger  than  the  two  previous  pig  crops  to  consume  an  additional 
280  million  bushels  of  corn.  Much  of  this  increased  disappearance,  how- 
ever, will  occur  after  October  1,  1943,  as  the  spring  pig  crop  now  being 
farrowed  will  not  be  marketed  until  after  October  1,  1943.  If  a  high  level 
of  livestock  production  is  to  be  maintained  in  1944,  a  large  production  of 
grains  and  forage  is  needed  in  1943. 

P.  E.  Johnston  and  W.  N.  Thompson 


Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

1I2The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  3Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1942  inclusive, 
from  special  mimeographed  release  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  currently,  not  adjusted 
for  seasonal  variation  from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  beginning  with  March,  1943,  issue.  9Survey 
of  Current  Business,  December,  1942  and  subsequent  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal 
variation.  Prior  to  1939,  "factory  payroll"  index,  with  1923-1925  base,  multiplied  by  1.087  to 
obtain  the  "Weekly  Wages"  index  with  1939  base.  10Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted. 
"Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438;  Monthly  price 
releases,  State  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Weekly 
wages, 
all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

Indus- 
trial 

Year  and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers' 

U.S. 

in 
money5 

Illinois 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period . . 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942  Feb.    . 
M.tr.    .  . 
Apr. .  .  . 
May.  .  . 
June. . . 
July.... 
Auk.  •  .  ■ 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. . . . 
Dec. .  .  . 

1943  Jan 
Feb.. 

1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
101 
102" 
102" 

1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

101 

103 

104 

104 

104 

105 

106 

108 

109 

11(1 

114 

117" 

120 

1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

106 

108 

111 

112 

110 

111 

115 

114 

116 

115 

118 

124" 

128 

1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

95 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
101 
102 
104 
105" 

1924-29 
103 
83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

127 
127 
136 
130 
131 
132 
146 
148 
151 
160 
162 
161 

1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

134 
154 
143 
144 
149 
125 
128 
138 
259 
191 
184 

1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
135 

141 
159 
146 
145 
150 
126 
129 
139 
259 
191 
180 

1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

66 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
106 
129 

164 
169 
173 
175 
184 
185 
189 
195 
203 
208 
214 

1939 
120 

98 

74 

51 

54 

70 

80 

93 
111 

85 
100 
114 
165 

208 
215 
221 
229 
234 
243 
255 
262 
271 
280 
288 

1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
156 

172 
172 
173 
174 
176 
178 
183 
186 
189 
190 
194 
196 
199 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products12 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

March 
1942 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942" 

January 

February 

£   .89 

.56 

1.35 

.85 

1  .  60 

14.90 

13.40 

14.20 

126.00 
14.')0 
6.60 

2.90 

.32 

.23 

.40 

2.00 

1 3 .  60 

1.45 

March 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11  .27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

<() 

.21 

.36 

1    so 

13.88 

1.39 

$   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11  .19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1  .07 

8.49 

.82 

£    .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11  ,93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2.40 

.29 

.19 

.10 

1.53 

11.33 

l     1  > 

g   .75 

.52 

1.17 

.75 

1.79 

12.80 

11.30 

10.80 

99  .  00 

13.30 

5.60 

.34 

2.30 

.25 

.18 

.40 

1.65 

12.70 

1    25 

$    .88 

.54 

1.33 

.85 

1.60 

14.15 

12.70 

14.00 

1 20 . 00 

14.40 

6 .  00 

.47 

2.90 

.34 

.22 

.40 

2.00 

12.70 

1  .40 

£    .94 
.60 

Wheat,  bu 

Harley,  bu 

Hon*,  cwt. 

1.36 

.85 

1.64 

14.  90 

1 3 .  *»o 

14    20 

tra,  bead 

130.00 

15.40 
7   00 

'.  lb, 

Milk,  c-wt 

.48 
'    90" 

33 

Chicken*,  lb 

Wool,  II- 

.23 
41 

2  20 

13  80 

bu. 

1.70 

"in. .     ol   data  in  tabli       e<    prei  ious  page. 
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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

The  past  month  has  been  characterized  by  some  decline  in  wheat  prices, 
a  rise  in  corn  prices  to  the  new  ceiling  ($1.07  at  Chicago  for  No.  2  yel- 
low), steady  oats  prices,  considerable  weakness  in  hog  prices,  and  steady 
cattle  prices.  Wheat  disappearance  during  the  first  quarter  of  1943  was 
exceptionally  heavy.  Substantial  quantities  of  wheat  were  used  for 
alcohol  manufacture  and  for  livestock  feeding.  Corn  is  not  coming  to 
market  as  fast  as  desired  by  the  processing  industries,  but  farmers  have 
recently  sold  more  freely.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  government  to 
get  more  corn  marketed  but  no  increase  in  price  ceilings  can  be  expected. 
There  is  no  longer  any  inducement  to  hold  corn  on  the  farm  except 
for  feed. 

Farm  land  values  are  rising.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
reported  a  rise  of  15  percent  between  April  1,  1942,  and  April  1,  1943. 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  studies  indicate  great  variation 
between  areas  of  the  state.  Farm  land  values  appear  to  have  risen  most 
near  cities.  The  chief  contributing  factors  have  been  the  rapid  and  exten- 
sive rises  in  farm  incomes,  more  city  money  seeking  investment,  and  con- 
tinued fear  of  further  inflation. 

The  national  price  policies  appear  to  be  less  inflationary  than  at  any 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One  result  is  to  attempt  to  lower 
prices  of  farm  products  if  they  appear  too  high  in  relation  to  the  price 
ceilings  on  consumers  goods.  This  has  led  to  talk  of  price  ceilings  on 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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livestock,  particularly  hogs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  raised 
its  guaranteed  price  to  farmers  on  the  1943  crop  of  soybeans  to  $1.80  a 
bushel  in  order  to  induce  greater  production.  We  may  later  have  to  shift 
over  to  an  economy  that  uses  more  cereals  and  soybeans  in  the  human 
diet  and  less  meat  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  nutrients  from 
the  use  of  our  land,  labor,  and  equipment.  G.  L.  Jordan 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  REGARDING  PRICE  INFLATION 

On  April  9,  1943,  a  new  executive  order  was  issued  by  President  Roose- 
velt ostensibly  designed  to  put  an  end  to  inflation.  In  a  statement  accom- 
panying the  order,  it  was  said  that  under  the  act  of  October  2,  1942, 
"...  inflation  has  been  slowed  up.  Now  we  must  stop  it."  The  course 
of  price  indexes,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  amendment  of  last 
October  2  to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  and  the  Presidential 
directive  which  immediately  followed  it  succeeded  in  slowing  up  the 
progress  of  inflation. 
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Fig.  2.— Wholesale  Prices  of  Farm  Products  in  First 
World  War  and  Present  War 


The  accompanying  charts  show  index  numbers  of  wage  rates  and  of 
wholesale  prices  of  three  groups  of  commodities.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  case  of  farm  products,  the  rise  of  prices  since  October  was  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  preceding  6  months.  In  the  case  of  foods,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  their  rate  of  advance. 
Wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods 
have  changed  very  little  since  last  October,  but  neither  had  they  changed 
much  in  the  preceding  6  months.  Wage  rates  have  apparently  continued 
to  rise  during  the  past  6  months  at  about  the  same  rate  at  which  they 
advanced  during  the  preceding  year. 

Governmental  policy  relative  to  inflation  has  been  exceedingly  incon- 
sistent. Methods  used  in  financing  federal  expenditures  have  been  highly 
inflationary  in  their  nature.  Direct  price  control  policies  as  provided  for 
by  law  and  as  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  have,  for 
the  most  part,  tended  to  prevent  price  increases.  Wage  policies  of  the  past 
may  be  characterized  as  having  been  mildly  contributory  to  inflation,  but 
it  would  appear  that  these  may  now  have  been  changed. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  President's  statement  recognized 
that  it  is  impossible  to,  "stop  inflation  solely  by  wage  and  price  ceilings." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "To  complete  the  job,  Congress  must  act  to  reduce 
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and  hold  in  check  the  excess  purchasing  power.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
tax  ourselves  more,  to  spend  less,  and  save  more."  The  need  is  clearly 
recognized  by  the  President,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  done 
about  it. 

In  a  way,  we  have  already  "saved"  all  that  has  gone  into  federal 
expenditures  for  the  war.  Everything  which  is  used  in  the  war  must  have 
been  produced  by  current  or  past  effort.  Much  as  future  generations  may 
suffer  because  of  the  present  war,  they  cannot  produce  the  things  we  now 
use.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  reduced  our  ordinary  consumption 
sufficiently  through  reducing  money  expenditures.  In  large  measure,  we 
have  done  it  through  reducing  the  value  of  the  money  we  spend — -that  is, 
through  price  inflation. 

From  December,  1941,  to  January,  1943,  United  States  Government 
securities  held  by  commercial  banks  increased  from  22  billion  dollars  to 
43  billion  dollars.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  increased 
their  holdings  by  3.7  billions.  As  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  this  increase 
of  nearly  25  billion  dollars  in  the  amount  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government  by  the  banking  system  has  had  much  the  same  effect  as  would 
an  equal  issue  of  greenbacks  by  the  federal  government.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, of  course.  For  money  loaned  by  the  commercial  banks,  the  govern- 
ment pays  interest;  whereas  if  greenbacks  had  been  issued,  these  would 
require  no  interest  payments.  This  tremendous  credit  inflation  is  placing 
great  strain  upon  the  other  governmental  mechanisms  designed  to  prevent 
price  inflation.  Indeed,  as  long  as  methods  of  financing  governmental 
expenditures  continue  to  be  so  highly  inflationary,  direct  price  and  wage 
controls  can  do  no  more  than  delay  the  progress  of  inflation. 

If  all  of  the  government  securities  which  are  issued  were  purchased 
out  of  current  income  and  none  of  them  were  purchased  through  bank 
credit  expansion,  the  floating  of  bonds  by  the  government  would  have  no 
inflationary  effect.  The  fundamental  need  in  controlling  inflation  is,  then, 
the  finance  of  government  expenditures  from  two  and  only  two  sources: 
(1)  from  taxation  receipts,  and  (2)  from  the  sale  of  securities  which  are 
purchased  by  people  out  of  current  income.  From  December,  1941,  to 
January.  1943,  only  about  half  of  the  increase  in  government  securities 
was  purchased  in  this  manner. 

Direct  price  controls  and  rationing,  of  course,  have  some  effect  in 
causing  people  to  purchase  government  securities  from  current  "savings." 
Price  control  and  rationing  combined  tend  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
which  people  can  spend  for  their  living.  They  consequently  force  some 
people  either  to  accumulate  funds  or  to  purchase  government  securities 
with    whatever   income   remains   from   their  current   living  expenditures. 
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Excepting  insofar  as  they  accomplish  these  things,  however,  price  con- 
trols cannot  succeed  in  their  ultimate  objective  of  preventing  inflation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  progress  of  inflation  thus  far  during  the  cur- 
rent war  has  been  less  rapid  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  World  War  I.  From  the  1939  level,  the  index  of 
prices  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods  advanced 
only  19  percent  up  to  mid- April,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
World  War  I  it  had  advanced  by  more  than  80  percent.  To  date,  this  is 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  methods  of  price  control  during  the  cur- 
rent war.  The  course  of  the  indexes  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  foregoing  comparison  cannot  be  taken  entirely  at  face  value, 
inasmuch  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  all  commodities  other 
than  farm  products  and  foods  is  not  entirely  comparable  in  the  two  war 
periods.  At  the  present  time  it  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  the  "inflex- 
ibly priced"  commodities  than  was  the  case  during  World  War  I.  Then, 
too,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  has  probably  been  some  deterioration 
of  quality  of  commodities.  The  latter,  however,  presumably  occurred 
during  World  War  I  as  well  as  during  the  present  war. 

Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  have  also  advanced  less  during  the 
current  war  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  World  War  I,  but 
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in  this  case  the  difference  is  small.  In  April  of  this  year,  as  shown  by 
Figure  2,  they  were  averaging  about  90  percent  higher  than  in  1939; 
whereas  in  April,  1918,  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  were  104  per- 
cent above  the  1914  level. 

In  the  case  of  foods,  the  comparison  is  slightly  more  favorable. 
Wholesale  prices  of  foods  in  mid-April,  1943,  were  approximately  53 
percent  higher  than  their  average  for  1939,  whereas  in  April,  1918,  they 
were  75  percent  higher  than  in  1914.  The  course  of  these  indexes  for  the 
two  war  periods  is  shown  by  Figure  3. 

The  rise  in  wage  rates  also  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  less  rapid 
in  recent  months  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  World  War  I.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  available  data  concerning  wage  rates  are  neither 
as  adequate  nor.  as  up  to  date  as  are  the  commodity  price  data.  The 
most  comprehensive  index  of  wage  rates  available  for  such  comparison  is 
that  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  (Figure  4). 
Up  to  1919,  this  index  is  available  only  on  an  annual  basis.  The  most 
recent  index  now  available  is  for  January,  1943,  when  it  was  32  percent 
higher  than  in  1939.  An  interpolation  between  the  1917  and  1918  figures 
indicates  that  in  January,  1918,  wage  rates  were  approximately  30  percent 
higher  than  in   1914.    The  indexes  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  4. 
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The  events  of  the  past  six  months,  consequently,  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  consistent  program  of  inflation  control  which  will  remedy  the  basic 
causes.  The  lack  of  such  a  program  will  continue  to  breed  industrial  dis- 
putes and  contribute  to  absenteeism,  malnutrition,  and  general  poor  morale 
throughout  the  country.  The  need  for  controlling  the  causes  of  inflation 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  jr    j   Working 


WHAT  SHOULD  FARMERS  DO  WITH  INCREASED  EARNINGS? 

Net  farm  earnings  are  increasing  with  higher  prices  and  increased  output. 
At  the  same  time  spendings  in  certain  directions  are  curtailed.  Purchases 
of  new  automobiles,  farm  equipment,  household  equipment  are  limited. 
New  building  is  limited  by  WPB  restrictions  and  shortages  of  materials. 
Labor  shortages  are  forcing  farm  families  to  do  more  of  the  work.  The 
result  is  that  savings  of  farm  families  are  increasing. 

The  first  claim  on  these  savings  is  the  same  in  wartime  as  in  peace- 
time: the  building  up  of  farm  working  capital.  But  the  incentive  is  greater 
in  wartime  than  in  peacetime  because  of  the  greater  demands  for  in- 
creased output.  A  sharp  increase  has  occurred  in  inventories  of  animals, 
particularly  of  hogs  and  poultry ;  smaller  increases  have  occurred  in  cattle. 
Some  increase  has  been  possible  in  small  buildings  such  as  hog  and  poultry 
houses.  Much  second-hand  equipment  is  being  bought  at  high  prices. 

Drainage  work  appears  to  conflict  less  with  war  production  than  any 
other  form  of  capital  improvement  and  a  great  deal  of  this  is  going  on. 
All  of  the  limestone  and  phosphate  available  under  conditions  of  shortage 
in  labor  and  transportation  is  being  purchased. 

The  two  most  general  uses  of  wartime  earnings  are:  debt  payments 
and  purchases  of  government  bonds.  Mortgage  debts  in  particular  are 
being  reduced ;  tenants  also  are  getting  out  of  debt.  Debt  payment  would 
seem  to  be  a  wise  use  of  earnings;  they  can  now  be  paid  with  dollars  of 
lower  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  farm  commodities ;  reduced  debts  will 
permit  postwar  competition  to  be  met  more  easily. 

Government  bonds  represent  a  good  investment.  They  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  one  of  the  strongest  governments  of  the  world  and  will  certainly 
be  repaid  in  dollars  when  they  mature.  Interest  rates  are  low  but  not 
much  lower  than  on  other  high  grade  investments. 

The  purchase  of  bonds  provides  a  good  way  to  accumulate  a  reserve 
for  postwar  contingencies.  Much  equipment  will  then  have  to  be  replaced. 
Incomes  will  be  lower.  Creation  of  reserves  by  farmers  is  highly  desirable 
at  this  time. 
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Some  fanners'  savings  are  going  into  loans  to  other  farmers.  One  dif- 
ficulty with  such  investments  is  that  they  may  not  be  set  up  so  as  to  be 
repaid  in  a  regular  fashion.  At  this  time  all  such  loans  should  be  set  up 
so  that  they  will  be  repaid  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  is  an  easy  time 
for  borrowers  to  pay,  and  if  debts  are  steadily  reduced  during  this  period, 
the  risk  of  later  loss  by  the  lender  will  be  reduced. 

A  few  farmers  are  buying  land.  This  will  be  discussed  below.  The 
priority  on  uses  to  which  farmers'  savings  might  be  put  are:  (1)  increas- 
ing working  capital  in  forms  which  expand  output  of  needed  goods ; 
(2)  possible  land  improvements  which  will  make  for  higher  yields  ;  (3)  re- 
duction of  debts  to  a  safe  level ;  (4)  purchase  of  government  bonds  as  an 
investment  or  as  a  means  of  accumulating  a  postwar  reserve.  The  ability  of 
different  people  to  buy  bonds  varies  greatly.  The  farmer  who  is  expanding 
his  output  can  buy  fewer  than  the  man  who  has  his  business  built  up  to 
optimum  size.  The  above  priority  recognizes  the  desirability  of  maxi- 
mizing farm  output  and  of  helping  to  finance  the  war.  When  a  man  saves 
to  pay  debts,  the  recipient  of  the  payment  is  likely  to  be  forced  to  buy 
government  bonds   for  lack  of  alternative  opportunities  for  investment. 

Farmers  will  have  to  pay  more  and  more  federal  taxes  because  of 
higher  levels  of  net  earnings  and  probable  higher  rates.  Farm  income  is 
not  adapted  to  payments  through  deduction  at  source.  Therefore,  even  if 
federal  taxation  goes  onto  a  "pay  as  you  earn"  basis,  it  will  not  be  applied 
to  farmers.  This  creates  a  situation  in  which  farmers  will  have  increased 
tax  liability  for  previous  earnings.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  a  special 
class  of  government  bonds  which  can  only  be  used  for  payment  of  income 
taxes  has  been  issued.  They  earn  16  cents  interest  per  $100  per  month 
and  can  be  purchased  through  any  bank.  By  buying  these  systematically 
as  income  is  realized,  farmers  can  acquire  assets  to  offset  their  liability 
for  income  taxes.  Such  liability  might  be  exceedingly  troublesome  when 
we  come  to  a  year  with  lower  incomes. 

The  most  problematical  investment  for  farmers'  savings  is  the 'pur- 
chase of  land.  Land  has  increased  in  price  and  very  likely  will  increase 
still  more.  What  the  price  of  land  will  be  over  the  longer  future  depends 
on  the  long-time  trend  of  prices.  Historically  prices  of  farm  products  have 
risen  during  wars  and  declined  following  wars.  The  huge  government 
debl  will  force  the  federal  government  to  avoid  deflationary  policies. 
Various  schemes  for  supporting  farm  prices  will  likely  be  attempted.  But 
in  spite  of  these  considerations  sharp  declines  in  prices  are  likely  when 
wartime  demands  end. 

Speculative  purchases  of  land  with  small  down  payments  certainly 
should   be   avoided.    As   prices   rise,   the   percentage   of   down   payment 
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necessary  to  assure  ability  to  retain  the  property  in  the  postwar  period 
will  increase.  Illinois  agriculture  came  out  of  the  last  war  with  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt.  This  caused  many  difficulties  in  the  two  following  decades. 
We  will  be  in  much  better  position  to  face  postwar  difficulties  if  we  can 
avoid  tieing  up  too  large  a  proportion  of  wartime  earnings  in  small  down 
payments  on  land.  L  j  Norton 


POSTWAR  CHANGES  IN  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

"What  changes  will  take  place  in  the  dairy  industry  following  the  war?" 
While  opinions  on  this  question  differ,  three  basic  factors  which  are  likely 
to  force  changes  are:  (1)  Major  declines  in  prices  of  dairy  products  re- 
sulting from  drastic  reductions  in  war  and  lend-lease  expenditures ; 
(2)  Increasing  competition  of  vegetable  fats  with  butter  fat ;  and  (3)  Keen 
competition  of  reconstituted  whole  milk  powder  and  evaporated  milk  with 
market  milk. 

Looking  back  to  World  War  I  we  find  that  the  price  of  milk  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  Chicago  milkshed  declined  from  $3.25  per  100  pounds  in 
1919  to  $1.87  in  1922,  or  a  decrease  of  42  percent.  From  1919  to  1922 
Chicago  wholesale  butter  prices  decreased  from  58.5  cents  a  pound  to 
39.2  cents,  a  decrease  of  33  percent.  Cheese  prices  also  fell  33  percent 
from  1919  to  1922.  Assuming  that  a  similar  situation  occurs  after  World 
War  II,  we  may  expect  a  decrease  of  from  30  to  40  percent  in  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  for  dairy  products  within  three  or  four  years  after 
the  war  ends. 

Why  are  butterfat  producers  likely  to  face  increasing  competition  with 
vegetable  fats?  Two  answers  to  this  question  are:  (1)  Improved  quality 
of  vegetable  fats;  and  (2)  Compulsory  use  during  the  war  will  get  con- 
sumers accustomed  to  eating  vegetable  fats. 

Food  scientists  generally  agree  that,  when  properly  enriched  with  vita- 
mins, from  a  nutritional  viewpoint,  vegetable  fats  are  as  good,  pound  for 
pound,  as  butterfat.  As  a  dairyman,  I  am  a  bit  skeptical  of  this  conclusion. 
As  a  realist,  however,  I  cannot  ignore  the  conclusions  reached  by  these 
nutritionists. 

Granted  that  following  the  war  we  are  going  to  have  drastic  reductions 
in  consumer  incomes,  in  prices  of  dairy  products,  and  increased  compe- 
tition of  vegetable  fats,  what  should  dairymen  do  about  it? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  improved  quality  and  more  efficient 
production  and  marketing.  Milk  production  costs  can  be  lowered  if  dairy- 
men generally  follow  the  practices  now  used  by  the  more  efficient  dairy- 
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men.  Denmark  increased  its  butterfat  production  from  around  180  pounds 
annually  per  cow  in  1900  to  269  pounds  in  1929.  Through  proper  educa- 
tion American  dairymen  can  do  the  same  thing. 

What  about  competition  of  market  milk  with  reconstituted  whole  milk 
powder  and  reconstituted  evaporated  milk  ?  While  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  several  dairy  technologists  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  agree  that 
within  two  or  three  years  it  will  be  possible  to  manufacture  whole  milk 
powder  and  evaporated  milk  and  later  to  mix  water  with  these  products 
so  that  the  consumer  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the  reconstituted 
products  and  market  milk.  Assuming  they  will  be  able  to  do  this,  this  will 
mean  that  reconstituted  milk  made  from  Wisconsin  or  Illinois  whole  milk 
powder  or  evaporated  milk  will  compete  with  market  milk  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  in  all  of  the  other  cities  in  the 
country.  Presumably  this  competition,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  would 
be  through  the  sale  of  whole  milk  powder  in  stores. 

How  can  market  milk  people  meet  this  competition?  Marketing  costs 
can  be  lowered  as  much  as  2  or  3  cents  per  quart  if  milk  dealers  generally 
adjust  their  businesses  to  become  as  efficient  as  those  of  dealers  in  a  few 
markets.  And  the  key  to  more  efficient  handling  of  milk  lies  in  mass  dis- 
tribution through  stores  and  the  use  of  large-volume  efficient  routes  for 
home  deliveries.  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  most  efficient  milk  distribu- 
tion system  in  the  United  States.1  Costs  of  distributing  milk  through 
stores  in  this  city  are  nearly  3  cents  per  quart  less  than  the  United  States 
average.  What  Washington  has  done  can  be  done  in  other  cities  if  those 
cities  introduce  the  same  methods  now  used  in  Washington. 

R.  W.  Bart lett 


TIME  OF  MOVEMENT  AND  PRICES  OF 
ILLINOIS  PEACHES,  1942 

The  carlot  rail  movement  of  Illinois  Elberta  peaches  in  1942  began  Au- 
gust 6 — two  days  earlier  than  in  1941 — and  was  completed  on  August  21. 
A  total  of  365  cars  was  shipped  during  this  period,  but  256  cars  (70 
percent  of  the  total  rail  shipments)  were  shipped  during  the  6-day  period 
August  10  to  15,  inclusive.  Shipments  from  the  Anna  and  Centralia  areas 
overlapped  to  considerable  extent,  thus  shortening  the  total  shipping 
period   for  the  Illinois  crop. 

When  the  Illinois  peach  season  started,  South  Carolina  was  still  ship- 
ping heavily,  and  peaches  were  still  moving  from  both  Arkansas  and 
Georgia,   but   during  the  period  when   Illinois   shipments  were  heaviest 

'See  Illinois  Farm  I  -  onotnics,  June,  1942,  pp.  293-299. 
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Table  1. — Carlot  Peach  Shipments  from  Important  States, 
August  6-21,  1942a 


Thurs. 
6 

Fri. 

7 

Sat. 
8 

Sun. 
9 

Mon. 
10 

Tues. 
11 

Wed. 
12 

Thurs. 
13 

Fri. 
14 

Sat. 
15 

Sun. 
16 

Mon. 
17 

Tues. 
18 

Wed. 
19 

Thurs. 
20 

Fri. 
21 

111 

Ala 

Ark 

Calif.... 

Ga 

N.  C... 

S.  C. .  .  . 

Tenn. .  . 

Va 

Others.. 

Total... 

4 

2 
10 
89 
27 

8 
262 

3 

9 
414 

13 
3 
7 

66 

11 

8 

182 

5 

13 
3 

311 

24 
4 
3 

57 

9 

2 

104 

5 

13 
2 

223 

9 
1 
2 
38 
1 

8 
3 
9 

2 

73 

33 
4 
4 

60 
9 
1 

27 

20 
4 

162 

37 
5 

66 

7 

1 
22 

1 
48 

7 

194 

44 
1 

60 
4 

6 

63 
14 

192 

40 

82 
2 
3 
3 

58 
13 

201 

54 

78 
2 
1 

2 

62 
11 

210 

48 

44 
1 
4 
2 

110 
30 

239 

8 
60 

80 
11 

159 

15 

75 

6 

83 
36 

215 

19 

102 

8' 

58 
23 

210 

9 
112 

S 

42 
69 

237 

5 
107 

(b) 

18 
70 

200 

3 
54 

(b) 

51 

77 

185 

"Compiled  from  Daily  Peach  Reports  issued  by  Federal-State  Market  News  Service. 
bIncluded  in  "Others." 


Table  2. — Prices  of  Illinois  Peaches,  1942.   (Elberta,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2-Inch  Minimum,  f.o.b.  Shipping  Point) 


Date 

Price  range 

Date 

Price  range 

Aug.  5 

6 

7 

8 

$2. 00-2. 20 
2.00-2.10 
1.85-2.10 
1 . 90-2 . 10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.20 
2.10-2.35 

Aug.  13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

$2. 15-2. 35 

2.20-2.45 

Too  few  to  quote 

2 . 25-2 . 70 

10 

11 

12 

2.60-2.75 
2.60-2.85 

shipments  were  relatively  light  from  these  three  states.  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia were  the  principal  peach  shippers  besides  Illinois  that  week,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  California  movement  was  to  canning  plants 
within  the  state  (Table  1). 

Shipments  of  peaches  from  the  later  states  did  not  interfere  with 
the  successful  marketing  of  the  latest  shipments  of  the  Illinois  crop. 
Michigan  Elbertas  were  not  reported  on  the  Benton  Harbor  market  until 
August  19,  only  six  cars  of  Pennsylvania  peaches  were  shipped  be- 
fore August  19,  and  the  first  car  of  Colorado  Elbertas  was  not  shipped 
until  August  23,  which  was  after  the  Illinois  season  was  over. 

With  this  small  amount  of  competition,  together  with  a  relatively  short 
Illinois  crop  and  ample  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Illinois  peaches  brought  the  best  prices  that  have  been  realized 
on  this  product  for  many  years.  Very  few  Illinois  Elbertas  of  United 
States  Number  1  grade  were  sold  under  $2.00  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point,  and  the  price  reached  as  high  as  $2.85  per  bushel  before  the  season 
closed  (Table  2).  J.  W.  Lloyd 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

1  ncome  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Weekly 
wages, 
all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

Year  and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 

U.S. 

in 

money5 

Illinois 

Indus- 
trial 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion1" 

Base  period . . 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942  Mar 

Apr. .  .  . 
May.  .  . 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug. .  .  . 
Sept. . .  . 
Oct. 
Nov..  .  . 
Dec. .  .  . 

1943  Jan 

Feb 

Mar..  .  . 

1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
101 
102" 
102" 
103" 

1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

103 
104 
104 
104 
105 
106 
108 
109 
110 
114 
117 
119 
123" 

1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

108 
111 
112 
110 
111 
115 
114 
116 
115 
118 
124 
128 
131 

1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

97 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
101 
102 
104 
105 
104 

1924-29 
103 

83 
58 
43 
49 
57 
64 
74 
80 
72 
72 
78 
101 

127 
136 
130 
131 
132 
146 
148 
151 
160 
162 
160 
172" 

1924-29 
103 

87 

58 

43 

51 

55 

65 

82 

87 

81 

81 

90 
116 

154 
143 
144 
149 
125 
128 
138 
259 
191 
184 
168" 

1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
135 

159 
146 
145 
150 
126 
129 
139 
259 
191 
180 
162" 

1935-39 
121 
110 

93 

72 

68 

79 

86 

98 
107 
101 
108 
118 
144 

170 
175 
180 
187 
188 
193 
198 
205 
209 
215 
215 
219 

1939 
120 

98 

74 

51 

54 

70 

80 

93 
111 

85 
100 
114 
168 

215 
221 
229 
234 
243 
255 
262 
271 
280 
288 

1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
156 

172 
173 
174 
176 
178 
183 
186 
190 
194 
196 
199 
202 
203" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Productsi: 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

April 
1942 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942 

February 

March 

April 

Corn,  bu 

*    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1     VI 

js    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11  .93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2.40 

.29 

.19 

.40 

1.53 

11.33 

1.32 

$   .76 

.52 

1.10 

.78 

1.73 

13.70 

11.90 

11.40 

100.00 

13.50 

6.00 

.36 

2.25 

.25 

.19 

.41 

1.65 

13.00 

1.40 

$   .89 

.56 

1.35 

.85 

1.60 

14.90 

13.40 

14.20 

126.00 

14.90 

6.60 

.48 

2.90 

.32 

.23 

.40 

2.00 

13.60 

1.45 

$    .94 

.60 

1.36 

.85 

1.64 

14.90 

13.90 

14.20 

130.00 

15.40 

7.00 

.48 

2.90 

.33 

.23 

.41 

2.20 

13.80 

1.70 

$   .98 

.62 

Barley,  bu 

1.36 

.88 

1.64 

14.50 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

13.80 
14.20 

Milk  cows,  head.  .  .  . 

132.00 

14.20 

7.50 

Butterfat,  lb 

Milk,  cwt 

.50 

2.85" 

.33 

Wool,  lb 

.24 
.41 

2.60 

14.50 

2.20 

'""For  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  previous  issue. 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.     H.  P.  Rusk,  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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THE  CORN  SITUATION 

Corn  is  the  basic  feedstuff  for  grain  consuming  animals.  The  supply  on 
hand  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  distributed  are  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  our  wartime  food  program.  Since  the  Food-for- Freedom  program  was 
first  launched  early  in  1941  it  has  been  our  national  policy  to  keep  feed- 
stuffs  low  in  price  in  relation  to  prices  of  livestock  and  of  livestock 
products.  The  aim  was  to  stimulate  production  of  animal  products.  This 
has  been  successful  and  outputs  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  have  all  been 
sharply  increased. 

How  feed  prices  have  been  held  down.  Feed  was  kept  cheap  by 
three  devices:  (1)  Sales  of  government  owned  corn;  (2)  sales  of  gov- 
ernment owned  wheat  at  feed  prices;  (3)  fixing  maximum  prices  of 
most  ingredients  of  mixed  feeds  and  of  corn.  This  policy  reduced  gov- 
ernment owned  stock  of  corn  to  28  million  bushels  on  April  1,  1943,  com- 
pared with  231  million  two  years  earlier.  Government  sales  of  wheat  have 
recently  been  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  With  increasing  consumption  of 
wheat  in  various  directions — food,  feed,  alcohol  manufacture — and  the 
prospects  for  a  shorter  crop,  it  is  now  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of 
1944  our  surplus  of  wheat  will  have  disappeared.  Recently  the  govern- 
ment has  turned  to  imports  of  grain  from  Canada  for  livestock  feed. 
Trade  estimates  indicate  that  transportation  facilities  will  permit  the 
importation  of  perhaps  100  million  bushels  in  the  coming  year. 

Consequences  of  this  policy.  Economic  analysis  would  suggest  that 
this  cheap  feed  policy  would  have  two  effects:     (1)   Stimulate  livestock 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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production;  (2)  use  up  the  existing  supplies  of  feed.  Both  these  results 
have  transpired.  What  in  effect  we  have  done  was  recklessly  to  throw  in 
our  reserves  of  feed  to  get  livestock  expansion.  The  reserves  have 
dwindled,  and  from  now  on  the  battle  for  livestock  products  must  be 
fought  largely  with  new  recruits,  i.e.,  current  production.  The  late  spring 
and  the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  repetition  of  another  bumper 
corn  crop  highlight  the  situation  and  have  set  in  motion  the  first  reaction 
to  the  altered  situation — a  heavy  movement  of  hogs  to  market. 

The  national  picture.  How  about  corn  supplies?  This  can  be  shown 

in  the  following  table:                                     1940-41  1941-42  1942-43 

(million  bu.)  (million  bu.)  (million  bu.) 

Total  supply,  October  1 3,155  3,318  3,624 

Total  supply,  April  1 1 ,445  1 ,408  1 ,458 

Disappearance,  October  to  March 1,710  1,910  2,166 

Carry-over,  October  1 646  492  (?) 

Disappearance,  April  to  September 799  916  (?) 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years  we  started  out  with  larger  stocks  of 
corn  than  in  the  previous  year,  due  to  larger  crops.  But  disappearance 
has  been  higher  in  each  year.  For  the  six  months,  October-March,  it  was 
200  million  bushels  larger  in  1941-42  than  in  1940-41,  and  256  million 
bushels  larger  in  1942-43  than  in  1941-42.  From  April  to  September  dis- 
appearance in  1941-42  exceeded  disappearance  in  1940-41  by  117  million 
bushels.  If  the  heavier  rate  of  consumption  in  1942-43  should  continue  for 
the  balance  of  the  season,  consumption  for  the  last  six  months  of  this 
marketing  season  could  be  about  1,040  million  bushels  and  our  carry-over 
would  be  down  to  about  460  million  bushels.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
carry-over  will  be  even  less  than  this. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  total  stocks  of  corn  were  50 
million  bushels  larger  on  April  1,  1943  than  a  year  earlier.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  consumption  for  the  first  six  'months  of  the  year  ran 
over  40  million  bushels  a  month  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  by  the  present  date  corn  stocks  are  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.  This  is  a  very  dynamic  situation. 

Illinois  has  disposed  of  corn  at  faster  than  the  national  rate.  The 
situation  is  more  serious  in  Illinois.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

1940-41  1941-42  1942-43 

(million  bu.)    (million  bu.)   (million  bu.) 

Total  supply,  October  1 471  496  509 

Total  supply,  April  1 243  268  237 

Disappearance,  October  to  March 228  228  272 

Carry-over,  October  1 87  76  (?) 

Disappearance,  April  to  September 156  192  (?) 
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The  stocks  include  figures  for  commercial  storage,  and  as  these  have 
declined  in  the  last  six  months,  they  may  exaggerate  farm  disappearance 
from  October  1942  to  April  1943.  However,  the  present  trend  is  to  use  up 
commercial  stocks,  so  the  figures  indicate  the  likely  trends  in  the  six 
months  from  April  through  September.  The  disappearance  of  corn  in  Illi- 
nois was  about  one-fifth  larger  from  October  1942  to  April  1943  than 
a  year  earlier.  If  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  disappearance  should  con- 
tinue for  the  balance  of  the  year,  we  should  have  a  carry-over  in  the 
state,  including  commercial  stocks,  of  only  7  million  bushels.  This  would 
mean  a  total  disappearance  for  the  year  of  502  million  bushels.  It  is 
probable  that  the  disappearance  will  be  less  than  this  and  the  carry-over 
larger  because  as  much  corn  will  not  be  marketed  from  farms  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  as  last  year,  and,  as  farm  stocks  .decline,  farmers 
will  economize  in  the  use  of  corn. 

To  summarize,  Illinois  has  been  using  up  its  corn  supply  faster  than 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  on  April  1  had  less  corn  on  hand  that  a  year 
earlier,  whereas  the  nation  had  more.  This  primarily  reflects  the  impact  of 
the  large  commercial  demand  on  the  supplies  in  the  cash  grain  areas  of 
the  state  which  are  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Industries  have 
used  corn  heavily  and  so  has  the  feed  trade. 

Elevators  report  larger  purchases.  This  over-all  picture  was  con- 
firmed by  a  visit  to  a  series  of  country  elevators  on  May  10-12  in  the  area 
bounded  by  Champaign,  Morris,  and  Peoria.  Thirteen  out  of  15  elevator 
managers  contacted  said  they  would  handle  less  corn  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  than  in  the  same  period  in  1942,  when  it  must  be  remembered 
marketings  were  heavy.  All  elevators  contacted  but  one  had  handled  more 
corn  during  the  current  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  for  the 
past  marketing  year.  Six,  who  made  specific  estimates,  indicated  that 
they  would  handle  an  average  of  two-thirds  as  much  as  last  year  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

In  spite  of  fixed  prices,  etc.,  Illinois  farmers  sold  corn  freely  during 
the  present  season  until  recent  bad  weather,  roads,  and  competition  with 
field  work  interfered  with  the  movement.  The  sales  may  have  been  spotted 
and  bunched  in  response  to  changes  in  prices,  but  in  the  aggregate,  a 
large  volume  was  sold.  Any  apparent  shortage,  until  recently,  reflected  the 
huge  demand  for  corn,  not  an  absence  of  offerings. 

The  future  of  our  feed  policy.  The  entire  situation  raises  this  ques- 
tion: Can  our  cheap  feed  policy  be  continued?  If  it  is,  what  will  be  the 
consequences?  Continued  feeding  of  our  wheat  reserves,  plus  imports 
from  Canada,  plus  the  liquidation  in  livestock  that  occurs  locally  when 
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feed  supplies  get  scarce,  together  with  another  good  feed  crop  in  1943 
might  make  it  possible  to  continue  it  for  another  year.  However,  the 
year  would  be  marked  by  increasing  difficulties  in  effecting  distribution 
of  supplies  and  many  bare  spots  would  develop.  With  a  normal  and  not 
a  bumper  feed  crop  in  1943,  the  situation  would  be  very  acute  in  many 
spots  early  in  1944. 

It  would  seem  that  one  or  the  other  of  two  things  must  be  done. 
Either,  as  a  first  alternative,  feed  prices  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  estab- 
lish balances  between  livestock  returns  and  costs,  which  farmers  under- 
stand. Growing  disregard  of  corn  price  ceilings  in  producing  areas  will 
accomplish  this  in  many  areas  even  if  official  policies  are  not  changed. 
Or,  as  a  second  alternative,  a  systematic  system  of  rationing  feedstuffs 
must  be  worked- out,  which  attempts  to  balance  quantities  distributed  with 
quantities  available.  Price  fixing  without  rationing  is  simply  impossible 
when  demands  exceed  the  stock  available  for  sale.  The  easy  way  of 
attempting  to  protect  consumers  against  price  advances  without  also 
limiting  quantities  which  they  buy  leads  to  trouble  and  will  leave  areas 
and  individuals  without  supplies.  But  the  practical  difficulties  of  rationing 
feed  supplies  are  immense.  Feed  is  raised  by  farmers  who  in  most  cases 
are  potential  users.  To  tell  a  producer  that  he  cannot  use  what  he  has 
produced  has  not  yet  been  attempted  by  our  rationing  authorities.  To 
ration  goods  they  must  move  in  channels  of  trade.  This  condition  is 
absent  in  our  basic  feeding  materials.  Therefore,  their  rationing  would  be 
very  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cheap  feed  policy  must  be  abandoned  sooner 
or  later  and  greater  use  made  of  free  market  mechanisms  to  maintain 
essential  balances  between  prices  of  feedstuffs  and  of  livestock  products. 
The  sooner  the  change  is  made,  the  sooner  the  balance  will  be  established. 
Short  feed  crops  in  1943  would  bring  the  issue  to  a  head  and  probably 
force  a  change  in  policy. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  parity  prices  for  particular  items,  but  one  of 
essential  balance  within  the  farm  price  structure. 

The  correct  policy  cannot  be  tested  solely  by  idealistic  considerations 
of  controlling  inflation.  Every  intelligent  and  right-minded  person  wants 
to  prevent  excessive  increases  in  prices.  The  consequences  of  unlimited 
price  advances  would  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  war  effort,  to  con- 
sumers, and  to  farmers.  But  to  attempt  to  hold  down  the  prices  of  vital 
raw  materials,  such  as  feedstuffs,  in  the  face  of  higher  prices  for  the 
products  which  these  raw  materials  are  used  to  produce,  is  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  It  is  time  to  face  the  facts  and  to  get  onto  a  workable  basis. 

L.  J.  Norton 
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MAY  RAINFALL  AND  CORN  YIELDS 

May  rainfall  in  Illinois  this  year  was  one  of  the  heaviest — perhaps  the 
heaviest — of  any  year  included  in  the  Weather  Bureau  records.  Corn 
planting  has  been  delayed  and  in  some  quarters  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  corn  yields  will  likely  be  low  as  a  result.  Such  an  opinion 
is  not  substantiated  by  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  May  precipita- 
tion and  corn  yields  for  the  years  1900  to  date.  If  corn  yields  should  turn 
out  to  be  unusually  low,  it  will  be  primarily  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  after  the  first  of  June  rather  than  because  of  the 
heavy  May  rainfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  May  rainfall  will  pro- 
vide some  protection  against  midsummer  drought,  the  most  common 
cause  of  low  yields  of  corn. 

Illinois  precipitation  data  as  commonly  summarized  are  divided  into 
three  "Divisions,"  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Divisions.  Of 
these,  the  data  for  the  Central  Division  are  especially  pertinent  in  their 
relation  to  corn  production,  since  it  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  that 
corn  production  is  especially  concentrated.  Table  1  gives  the  average  May 
rainfall  for  the  entire  state  and  for  the  Central  Division  compared  with 
corn  yields  for  the  years  1900  to  1942.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  com- 
plete averages  for  1943  are  not  yet  available,  but  indications  point  to  an 
average  for  the  Central  Division  of  from  9.5  to  10  inches. 

Previous  to  this  year  the  greatest  May  precipitation  for  the  Central 
Division  was  in  1935  and  that  was  a  year  when  corn  yields  were  better 
than  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  May  rainfall  on  record  was  in  1934  and 
that  was  the  year  when  Illinois  corn  yields  were  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1887. 

These  are  merely  two  instances  which  serve  to  demonstrate  that  Illi- 
nois corn  yields  are  but  little  influenced  by  May  rainfall.  In  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  rainfall  is 
very  important  in  affecting  yields.  In  those  months,  however,  yields  are 
likely  to  be  cut  by  too  little  rather  than  too  much  rain.  If,  in  those 
months,  the  rainfall  is  much  less  than  average,  yields  are  likely  to  suffer, 
especially  if  July  and  August  are  also  unusually  hot. 

For  the  years  1890  to  1940  the  May  average  or  "normal"  rainfall  for 
the  state  has  been  4.00  inches,  whereas  for  the  Central  Division  it  has 
been  4.06  inches.  Prior  to  this  year  and  during  the  current  century  there 
have  been  only  6  years  in  which  either  the  state  or  the  Central  Division 
precipitation  has  exceeded  normal  by  more  than  50  percent.  These  years 
are  starred  in  Table  1,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  for  four  of  them,  1908, 
1915,  1929,  and  1935,  the  corn  yield  was  35  bushels  per  acre  or  more. 
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Table  1. — May  Precipitation  and  Corn  Yields  in  Illinois, 
1900  to  1942 


Corn 
yield 

May  precipitation 

Year 

Corn 

yield 

May  precipitation 

Year 

Central 

Division 

State 

Central 
Division 

State 

1900 

(bu.) 
40 
24 
41 

35.5 
39 
42 
39 
39 
35 

38.8 
41 
36 
40 
28 
31 
38 
31 
40 
36.5 
36 
35 
35 

4.06 
1.93 

3.23 
2.94 

3.72 
3.90 
2.96 
3.45 
8.47 
4.  84 
5.94 
1.62 
3.76 
1.58 
1.65 
7.24 
5.58 
4.77 
4.82 
5.10 
5.10 
2.05 

4.22 
1.89 
4.18 
3.19 
3.41 
4.41 
2.70 
4.02 
7.76 
4.01 
4.96 
1.92 
3.84 
3.09 
2.30 
6.99 
4.65 
4.22 
5.21 
5.22 
4.99 
2.09 

1922 

(bu.) 
35.5 
37.5 

41 

36 

32 

38 

35.5 

26.5 

37 

43 

27 

21.5 

3S.5 

23.5 

48.0 

45 

52 

43 

53.0 

54.5 

3.42 
4.24 
3.64 
1.24 
2.43 
7.55 
3.03 
7.24 
1.64 
4.57 
2.03 
7.95 
.73 
9.24 
2.48 
3.00 
5.15 
2.16 
3.51 
2.98 
4.38 
(9,  7)b 

3.59 

1901    

1923 

4.38 

1902 

1924 

3.53 

1903    

1925 

1926 

1927" 

1928 

1.38 

1904    

2.24 

1905 

6.96 

1906 

2.55 

1907 

1908»    

1929" 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933" 

1934 

1935* 

1936 

1937 

1938 

5.80 

1  .84 

1909 

1910     

4.24 
2.39 

191 1       

7.99 

1912 

1913 

1.06 

7.78 

19U    

2.07 

1915" 

1916 

3.23 
5.14 

1917 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

2.43 

1918    

3.28 

1919 

3.09 

1920 

1921 

4.20 

"Years  in  which  precipitation  exceeds  6.00  inches. 
bRough  estimate. 


(  Prior  to  the  last  few  years  when  hybrid  corn  has  become  widely  used, 
35  bushels  per  acre  was  approximately  the  long-time  average  yield.) 

In  only  two  of  the  six  years  of  heavy  May  rainfall  were  corn  yields 
materially  below  average.  Those  two  years  were  1927  and  1933.  They 
and  the  year  1924  deserve  special  consideration,  and  pertinent  rainfall  and 
temperature  data  for  several  months  of  these  years  are  given  in  Table  2. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1933  there  was  a  severe  drought  during  June 
and  Jul}-.  This  drought,  rather  than  heavy  May  rainfall,  was  the  cause  of 
the  low  yield.  Indeed,  the  rainfall  for  the  months  June  to  August  of  1933 
was  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1934  and  only  a  little  more 


Table  2.- 


-Precipitation  and  Temperature,  Selected  Months  and  Years, 
Central  Division  of  Illinois 


Precipitation,  inches 

Mean  temperature,  degrees  F. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

Normal 

1924 

4.06 
i  64 

7.55 
7  .  95 

3.90 
6.80 

4.21 
1  .48 

3.31 

3.05 
3.76 
i  ,32 

3 .  34 
4.75 

3.64 
3.07 

63.1 
56.9 
61.6 
64.9 

72.4 
70.5 
68.0 
78.5 

76.7 
72.1 
74.6 
79.0 

74.7 
74.7 
69.0 
74.0 

68.1 
62.1 

1927 

71  .2 

1933              

73.9 
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than  in  those  months  of  1936.  Had  it  not  been  for  its  heavier  precipitation 
in  May,  1933  would  probably  have  had  a  corn  yield  about  as  low  as  those 
of  1934  and  1936. 

In  1927  the  wet  May  was  followed  by  somewhat  heavier  than  normal 
rains  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  months  May 
to  August  was  cooler  than  normal.  Under  such  conditions  the  cold  and 
wet  May  combined  with  the  cold  and  wet  weather  of  the  other  months 
resulted  in  moderately  low  yields. 

The  other  year  which  deserves  attention  for  comparison  is  1924.  In 
that  year  May  precipitation  was  somewhat  less  than  average,  but  June 
rainfall  was  unusually  heavy.  Unseasonably  cool  weather  continued  in 
June  and  July.  Finally  there  was  a  very  cool  September. 

This  review  of  May  rainfall  in  relation  to  yields  indicates  that  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  there  is  little  chance  that  the  heavy  rains  of  May 
will  be  followed  by  seriously  reduced  corn  yields.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
Illinois  weather  after  June  1  is  so  cool  and  wet  that  the  late  start  will 
seriously  affect  yields.  It  has  been  much  more  common  for  yields  to  be 
seriously  reduced  by  drought  than  by  a  cold  wet  summer.  Consequently, 
the  heavy  rains  of  May  could  well  be  looked  upon  as  insurance  against 
a  crop  failure  due  to  drought  rather  than  as  a  likely  factor  contributing 
to  low  yields  in  1943.  Only  in  the  event  of  a  cool  wet  summer  or  an 
early  frost  is  the  heavy  rainfall  of  May  likely  to  contribute  to  a  short 
corn  crop  in  Illinois.  E.  J.  Working 


RURAL  YOUTH  MIGRATION  AND  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  ON  LABOR 
SUPPLY  IN  RANDOLPH  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 

Induction  into  military  service  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  movement  of 
two-fifths  of  the  rural  youth  in  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  in  the  period 
from  January  1941  to  January  1943.  This  included  the  movement  of 
rural  youth  within  the  county  as  well  as  from  the  county  to  some  other 
place.  This  movement  was  shown  by  a  check-up  study  of  the  present 
location  and  occupation  of  1,048  rural  youth  on  whom  information  was 
secured  two  years  ago.  Fewer  young  men  remained  on  farms  in  1943 
than  in  1941. 

The  study  showed  movement  within  the  county  as  well  as  from  the 
county.  Over  half  of  all  young  men  who  moved  either  within  or  out  of 
the  county  between  1941  and  1943  entered  military  service ;  two-thirds 
of  those  who  left  the  county  went  into  the  armed  services.  One-fourth  of 
all  young  men  moving  went  to  towns  and  cities ;  only  one-tenth  moved  to 
other  farms.  Of  the  migrating  young  women,  two-thirds  moved  to  towns 
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Table  1. — Destination  of  Rural  Young  Men  in  Randolph  County  by  Age 
Group  Who  Moved  Between  January  1941  and  January  1943 


Age 

Total 
number 

Total 

migrants 

Entered  armed 
services 

Went  on  to 
farms 

Went  to  towns 
or  cities* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

621 
•  144 
202 
167 
108 

269 
63 

109 
63 
34 

144 
38 
66 
30 
10 

100.0 

26.4 

45.9 

20.8 

6.9 

31 
2 

11 
11 

7 

100.0 

6.4 

35.5 

35.5 

22.6 

94 
23 
32 

22 
17 

100.0 

18-19 

24.5 

20-23 

34.0 

24-27 

23.4 

28-30 

18.1 

■Includes  destination  unknown. 


and  cities ;  only  about  one-tenth  moved  to  other  farms.  Both  young  men 
and  young  women  moved  in  larger  proportions  from  the  rural  towns  and 
villages  than  from  the  farms. 

The  heaviest  movement  of  young  men  occurred  among  those  who  were 
20  to  23  years  of  age  in  1941 ;  54  out  of  each  100  in  this  age  group 
moved.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  young  men  who  were  between  28  and 
30  years  of  age  in  1941  had  moved  by  January  1943  (Table  1).  In  the 
case  of  young  women,  movement  was  greatest  in  the  18-  to  19-year  age 
group. 

Fewer  take  up  farming.  There  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  num- 
ber making  moves  who  took  up  farming  when  comparing  the  data  in  1943 
with  those  in  1941.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  young  men  who  had  moved 
between  1941  and  1943  expected  to  farm  elsewhere,  whereas  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  moving  in  1941  took  up  farming  in  some  other  section. 

Although  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  migrated,  went  into  non- 
farm  occupations  (this  was  especially  true  of  young  women),  only  a  few 
went  into  defense  work ;  about  5  percent  of  the  young  men  and  3  percent 
of  the  young  women  had  defense  jobs  in  1943.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
young  men  not  in  the  armed  services  or  on  farms,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  nondefense  work ;  one-half  of  the  young  women  were  wives  of 
iion  farm  workers,  and  over  one-fifth  were  in  nondefense  work.  Most  of 
the  employment  in  nondefense  work  was  in  industries  close  to  the  homes 
of  the  rural  youth,  and  there  was  evidence  of  considerable  driving  from 
home  to  nondefense  jobs  in  the  larger  towns. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  young  people  in  the  country,  both  those 
who  moved  and  those  who  didn't  move,  the  number  of  young  men  who 
became  renters  and  young  women  who  became  renters'  wives  doubled  in 
the  two-year  period.  The  number  of  young  men,  also,  who  became  part- 
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ners  with  their  fathers  doubled  in  the  two  years.  Farm  young  people  were 
evidently  elevated  rapidly  from  family  helpers  or  paid  laborers  to  part- 
ners and  renters  in  this  wartime  period. 

Most  of  the  rural  youth  of  the  county  who  migrated  have  married 
since  1941 ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  for  young  men,  70  percent  of 
whom  have  married  since  1941.  About  half  the  migrating  young  women 
have  married  since  1941.  Of  all  youth  who  were  married,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  men  and  three-fourths  of  the  young  women  had  one 
or  more  children;  in  other  words,  most  marriages  took  place  before  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

Extent  of  schooling  had  little  effect  on  migration.  Slightly  more  of 
those  who  completed  the  eighth  grade  migrated  than  those  who  had  gone 
further  in  school. 

Almost  half  (48.1  percent)  of  the  young  men  left  small  farms,  70 
acres  or  smaller;  two-fifths  of  those  on  large  ones,  over  219  acres,  left. 
This  was  not  true  for  young  women  for  only  a  fourth  on  small  farms 
left  compared  with  a  third  on  large  farms. 

Possible  effects  on  production.  Production  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely by  reason  of  the  migration  of  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  youth. 
Fifteen  percent  of  those  leaving  in  1942  had  already  affected  production, 
and  an  additional  12  percent  leaving  in  1943  are  likely  to  affect  produc- 
tion since  their  places  were  not  filled  adequately  by  others.  Most  families 
having  youth  move  away  reported  no  one  to  take  their  places.  Places 
which  were  left  by  young  men  leaving  the  farms  were  usually  filled  by 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Over  70  percent  of  the  places  left  by  young 
women  were  taken  by  no  one. 

In  general,  the  migration  of  youth  leaving  the  farms  in  Randolph 
County  to  enter  military  service  and  other  occupations  was  sufficiently 
severe  in  the  period  1941  to  1943  to  cause  considerable  concern  among 
the  farmers  of  the  county  as  to  where  they  would  get  labor  to  replace 
those  who  had  left.  Many  adjustments  are  being  made,  however.  A  large 
number  of  youth  were  getting  married  and  establishing  themselves  on 
rented  farms  or  on  their  fathers'  farms  as  partners.  Many,  especially 
young  women,  were  staying  at  home  and  driving  back  and  forth  to  work 
in  factories.  These  will  doubtless  help  out  on  the  farm  in  rush  seasons. 
Interviewers  found  considerable  evidences  of  plans  for  neighborhood  or 
trade-work  cooperation,  but  there  was  evidence  that  if  there  was  as 
great  a  drain  of  the  youth  in  the  next  two  years  as  in  the  past  two  years, 
agricultural  production  in  the  county  would  suffer  seriously. 

D.  E.  Lindstrom 
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ILLINOIS  TOWNSHIPS  AND  THEIR  LAND  VALUES 

(  Owners  and  prospective  owners  of  farmland  are  better  guided  in  their 
purchases,  sales,  and  other  transactions,  and  in  their  judgment  of  the 
soundness  of  land  taxes  and  debts  when  informed  as  to  how  local  farm 
operators  have  valued  at  some  recent  date  the  property  in  question  and 
the  neighboring  properties.  By  using  census  results  for  April  1940  for 
townships,  and  by  allowing  for  increases  between  that  date  and  March 
1943,  some  important  results  can  be  obtained.  One  of  these  has  to  do 
with  the  differences  that  have  existed  among  townships  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  counties.  Another  has  to  do  with  the  effects  produced  by  three 
years  of  war  on  the  average  township  and  other  areas  in  Illinois  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  some  adjoining  states. 

Let  us  examine  first  how  much  farm  real  estate  value  is  found  in 
representative  areas  in  Illinois  as  compared  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Table    1. — Some  Value  and  Area   Comparisons,   United  States  and   Illinois, 
Census,  1940  and  Estimates,  1943 


United  States 


Ratio:—  111.  :U.S. 


Areas 

Total  area1  (sq.  mi.) 

Total  area  (acres) 

Farmland  (acres) 

Division 

Counties  (number) 

Average  area  (sq.  mi.) 

Same  (acres) 

Townshipsb  (number) 

Average  area  (sq.  mi.) 

Same  (acres) 

Values  of  farmland  and  buildings 
Total 

1943  (Est.)  (millions) 

1940  (millions) 

County  average 

1943  (Est.)  (thousands).  .  . 

19  io  (thousands) 

Township  a\ 

1943    Est.)  (thousands).  .  . 

1940  (thousands)    

Square  mile  average 

1943  (Est.) 

1940  

Farm  acre  average 

1943  (Est.) 

I'MO  


3  022  387 
905  361  920 

060  852  574 

3  198 
945.0 
595  798 
51  627 

58.5 
36  906 


$39  697 
33   642 


312  413 
10  520 


769 
652 


$\3   133 
11  130 


55  947 
35  806  080 
31  032  572 

102 

548. 

351  040 

1  638 

34. 

21  854 


$  3   078 
2  537 


$30  318 
24  874 


874 
549 


$55  019 
45  348 


37.42 
31.71 


99.19 
81.76 


(percent) 

i!8 
2.9 


58.9 
3.2 

59.*2 

7.5 
236!  4 
237!5 
407.4 
257^8 


•The  area  of  continental  or  mainland  United  States  is  shown  here  excluding  74,564  square  miles  in 
primary  bodies  of  water  but  Including  42,254  square  miles  of  inland  water  area. 

of  i  ontinental  United  States  are  areas  in  square  miles  as  follows:    The  Philippines,  115,600, 
and  territories  and  possessions,  597,257. 

''Included   In    Illinois  with   1,444  civil  townships  in  87  counties  are  one  independent  municipality 
ami  in  15  countii    .  193  election  precincts  in  place  of  townships. 

Included   in   tin-   I   nited   States  are   W.4K7  civil  townships,  503  judicial  townships,  2,175  surveyed 

Ips,  IO.S19  election  precincts,  1,437  justices'  precim  is,  96  commissioners'  precincts,  and  four  classes 

of  Independent   municipalities,  namely,  boroughs  1,190,  cities  1,341,  towns  586,  and  villages  1,223.  In 

addition,  there  are  28  othei  types  ol  minoi  civil  divisions  recognized  as  primary  subdivisions  of  counties 

In  the  I  'nited  States  as  a  whole.  (  )|   the  niinoi   civil  divisions  in  the  United  States,  over  four-fifths  bear 

oi   Independent  municipalities  not  unlike  those  found  in  Illinois. 
To  learn  for  each  Itatl   the  distribution  ol  its  minor  civil  divisions  among  38  different  types  or  designations, 
in   hi   of  the  Census,   Areas  of  the   United  States,   1940,  Tables  VII  and  3. 
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Table  2. 


-Some  Value  and  Area  Comparisons,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  Census,  1940  and  Estimates,  1943 


Areas 

Total  area*  (sq.  mi.) 

Total  area  (thousand  acres) 
Farmland  (thousand  acres) . 
Divisions 

Counties  (number) 

Average  area  (sq.  mi.) 

Same  (acres) 

Townships'3  (number) 

Average  area  (sq.  mi.) 

Same  (acres) 

Values 

State  total 

1943  (Est.)  (millions) 

1940  (millions) 

County  average 

1943  (Est.)  (thousands) .  . 

1940  (thousands) 

Township  average 

1943  (Est.)  (thousands).. 

1940  (thousands) 

Square  mile  average 

1943  (Est.) 

1940 

Farm  acre  average 

1943  (Est.) 

1940 


Illinois 


351 
1 


$  3 
2 


$30 
24 


$55 
45 


947 
806 
033 

102 
548.5 
040 
638 

34.2 
854 


078 
537 


318 
874 


874 
549 


019 

348 


99.19 
81.76 


Iowa 


55  986 
35  831 
34  149 

99 

565.5 

361   930 

1  676 

33.4 

21   379 


3   163 
2  691 


$33  422 
27   179 


887 
606 


$56  49S 
48  062 


$  92.57 
78.79 


Michigan 


57  022 
36  494 
18  038 

83 
687.0 

439  688 
1  435 
39.7 
25  431 


1    153 
913 


$13  890 
10  994 


804 
636 


$20   217 
16  003 


$  64.40 
50.59 


Wisconsin 


54  715 
35  018 
22  876 

71 

770. 

493  206 

1   794 

30. 

19  519 


302 
189 


$18  335 
16   740 


726 
663 


$22   384 
20  443 


$  57.04 
51.96 


"Included  are  inland  water  areas  in  square  miles  as  follows:  Illinois,  453,  Iowa,  294,  Michigan,  1,194, 
and  Wisconsin,  1,439;  but  excluded  are  areas  in  primary  bodies  of  water,  in  square  miles  as  follows:  Illinois 
(Lake  Michigan),  1,526;  Iowa,  0;  Michigan  (Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  and  Superior),  38,575; 
and  Wisconsin  (Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior),  10,062. 

bIncluded  are  the  following  primary  subdivisions  of  counties  in  addition  to  the  civil  townships: 
Independent  municipalities,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  one  each;  Michigan,  165;  and  Wisconsin,  149  cities  and 
villages;  and  election  precincts,  Illinois,  193. 


Values  in  areas  of  Illinois  versus  United  States.  The  farmland  and 
farm  buildings  in  an  average  township  in  Illinois  have  an  estimated  1943 
value  of  $1,874,000,  an  increase  of  21  percent  over  1940  (Table  1).  This 
is  2Yz  times  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  average  township  in  the 
entire  country.  The  average  county  of  the  entire  country  has  16  town- 
ships, as  does  Illinois.  Thus,  the  farmland  and  buildings  in  an  average 
county  in  Illinois,  with  its  estimated  1943  value  of  $30,318,000,  was  again 
21/2  times  that  of  the  average  county  throughout  the  nation. 

The  average  square  mile  of  Illinois,  however,  was  worth  four  times 
the  average  square  mile  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
fact  not  only  that  the  average  farm  acre  of  Illinois  was  worth  2.6  times 
the  average  farm  acre  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  that  a  square  mile 
in  Illinois  contains  557  acres  of  farmland,  while  a  square  mile  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  contains  only  358  acres  of  farmland.  Farmland  aver- 
ages nearly  $52  more  per  acre  in  Illinois  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
($99  compared  with  $37). 

Illinois  compared  with  nearby  states.  We  may  next  note  how  the 
values    in    Illinois    compare   with   those   in   three   near-by   states,    Iowa, 
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Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  all  four  being  of  similar  land  area.  In  Iowa  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  land  area  is  in  farms  than  in  Illinois  (95  percent 
compared  with  87  percent),  while  still  smaller  proportions  are  in  farms 
in  Wisconsin  (65  percent)  and  Michigan  (49  percent).  Because  only  32 
acres  in  each  square  mile  in  Iowa  are  in  nonfarm  use  while  83  acres  in 
each  square  mile  in  Illinois  are  so  used,  Iowa,  with  lower  values  of  farm- 
land and  buildings  per  acre  in  farms  than  Illinois,  has  larger  values  per 
square  mile,  per  township'  and  per  county  (Table  2). 

The  farm  real  estate  in  an  average  Illinois  or  Iowa  township  is  valued 
at  about  21/2  times  that  of  a  Wisconsin  township  and  about  2^4  times 
that  of  a  Michigan  township.  An  average  township  in  Michigan  had 
values  less  than  those  of  the  average  township  in  the  country  in  1940,  but 
advanced  by  about  a  fourth  in  three  years,  taking  rank  above  Wisconsin 
in  1943. 

Considering  only  land  in  farms,  the  average  acre  in  Illinois  in  1943 
with  its  average  value  estimated  at  $99  is  between  $6  and  $7  more  than  in 
Iowa,  nearly  $35  more  than  in  Michigan,  and  $42  more  than  in  Wisconsin. 

How  Illinois  township  values  differ.  How  strikingly  the  values  of 
farmland  and  buildings  per  acre  in  farms  have  differed  from  township 
to  township  within  the  state  is  shown  in  the  map  recently  completed  for 
1940  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Fig.  1).  This  map 
can  be  compared  with  a  similar  one  for  1930  in  Illinois  Bulletin  399  and, 
for  nine  Illinois  counties  and  some  counties  in  adjoining  states  for  1925, 
in  E.  A.  Duddy,  "Agriculture  in  the  Chicago  Region"  (University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1929). 

The  1940  map,  no  less  than  those  for  earlier  dates,  shows  concentra- 
tion of  townships  with  high  values  per  acre  of  farmland  and  buildings 
in  Cook  County  and  some  near-by  counties  where  Chicago  influence  is 
found,  and  in  isolated  townships  containing  or  adjacent  to  Peoria,  Rock 
Island,  East  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Bloomington,  and  other  cities.  Next 
in  prominence  are  the  townships  in  the  Early  Wisconsin  glaciation  marked 
on  the  south  by  the  Shelbyville  morainal  areas.  The  broken  region  along 
the  Illinois  River  is  reflected  in  lower  values. 

Illinois  townships  with  average  values  per  acre  under  $15  in  1940 
were  as  follows:  Monroe  Township,  Monroe  County,  $12.45;  Tunnell 
Hill  Township,  Johnson  County,  $14.31;  and  Lake  Creek  Township, 
Williamson  ( '<  unity,  $14.97.  All  three  of  these  townships  of  lowest  values 
per  acre  are  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  latter  in  the  Ozark  uplift.  These 
averages  are  less  than  one-tenth  of  those  found  in  some  nonurban  town- 
ships in  Central  Illinois,  and  less  than  one-twentieth  of  those  in  which 
city  influence  has  been  active. 


g  PER  ACRE 
f  I  0  —  29 
I  I  30  —  59 
I  I  60  —  89 
90-119 
120  -  149 
150  -209 
210  AUP 


FIG.  1.— Value  of  Land  and  Buildings,  Illinois,  1940 
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Township  differences  within  a  county.  Only  a  few  Illinois  counties 
have  such  great  uniformity  that  the  average  for  the  county  is  a  close 
indication  of  the  average  of  all  of  the  townships.  In  Kendall  the  township 
with  lowest  average  value  per  acre  was  only  $16  under  the  township  of 
highest  average  value,  a  difference  of  about  10  percent.  The  lowest  abso- 
lute difference  between  the  high  and  low  townships  in  any  county  was  in 
Clay,  where  all  townships  had  average  values  within  $10,  but,  because  of 
low  values  in  Clay  County,  this  spread  was  about  30  percent  of  the 
county  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Cook  County  the  difference  was  $21,665  or 
8,670  percent  of  the  county  average.  Five  other  counties  with  wide  differ- 
ences between  townships,  with  the  amount  and  percentage  of  difference, 
are  as  follows:  Sangamon,  $4,993  (4,693  percent)  ;  St.  Clair,  $1,196 
(1,610  percent);  Lake,  $1,107  (615  percent);  Rock  Island,  $590  (686 
percent)  ;  and  Madison,  $579  (809  percent).  In  these  counties,  as  in 
Cook  County,  urban  influence  has  produced  very  high  values  for  some  of 
the  land  included  in  farms.  Counties  in  which  glacial  conditions  give  a 
difference  in  basic  soil  conditions  between  townships  are  also  to  be  in- 
cluded with  those  in  which  urban  effects  are  noted.  In  these  counties  also 
township  averages  are  essential  to  clear  understanding  of  what  the  more 
local  situations  are  likely  to  be. 

The  last  three  years  have  doubtless  seen  these  differences  in  values 
between  high-valued  and  low-valued  townships  made  still  larger  in  many 
of  the  counties. 

Bringing  value  facts  to  more  local  basis.  In  Illinois,  as  in  other 
states  known  to  have  even  more  widely  diverging  soil  and  topographic 
conditions,  township  figures  on  land  values  are  helpful  to  farmers  and 
others.  From  the  next  census  or  from  other  sources,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  made  available  average  values  of  farm  real  estate  by  country 
school  districts  or  other  small  areas  as  well  as  by  townships.  It  would 
enable  prospective  purchasers  living  at  a  distance  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  paying  prices  based  on  impressions  concerning  other  land  in  the 
county  or  township  rather  than  the  actual  land  being  considered. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  makes  it  clear  that  it  gathers  statistics  for 
uses  other  than  laying  taxes  on  farmland.  Publication  of  census  figures 
for  areas  as  small  as  country  school  districts  may  need  to  be  avoided  for 
that  reason.  In  due  course,  perhaps,  a  scientific  valuation  of  all  land  can 
be  made  for  a  single  year  by  special  appraisers.  Average  figures  for  very 
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local  areas  might  thus  become  available.  One  result  might  be  more 
equitable  taxes  on  real  estate.  In  addition  to  benefits  to  taxpayers,  benefits 
should  come  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  farmland,  to  borrowers,  lenders,  and 
many  others.  Unenlightened  pricing  of  land  and  insufficiently  localized 
information  about  land  values  and  what  they  rest  upon  are  pitfalls  for  an 
individual  and  the  public  alike.  q  L   Stewart 


Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

i-12-pjjg  fjrst  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may   be   brought   to   date. 

1Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  'Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  6Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1942  inclusive, 
from  special  mimeographed  release  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  currently,  not  adjusted 
for  seasonal  variation  from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  beginning  with  March,  1943,  issue.  9Survey 
of  Current  Business,  December,  1942  and  subsequent  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal 
variation.  Prior  to  1939,  "factory  payroll"  index,  with  1923-1925  base,  multiplied  by  1.0S7  to 
obtain  the  "Weekly  Wages"  index  with  1939  base.  10Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted. 
"Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438;  Monthly  price 
releases,   State  Agricultural   Statistician. 
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Table 

A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 

Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Weekly 
wages, 
all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

Indus- 
trial 

Year  and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 

U.S. 

in 

money5 

Illinois 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period . . 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942  Apr 

May.  .  . 
June. . . 
July.... 
Aug. .  .  . 
Sept. . .  . 
Oct. 
Nov..  .  . 
Dec. .  .  . 

1943  Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar..  .  . 
Apr.  . .  . 

1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
101 
102 
102" 
103" 
104" 

1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

104 

104 

104 

105 

106 

108 

109 

110 

114 

117 

119 

123" 

124 

1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
65 
69 
87 

111 
112 
110 
111 
115 
114 
116 
115 
118 
124 
128 
131 
132 

1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
100 
101 
102 
104 
104 
104 
105" 

1924-29 
103 

83 

58 

43 

49 

57 

64 

74 

80 

72 

72 

78 
101 

136 
130 
131 
132 
146 
148 
151 
160 
162 
160 
172" 

1924-29 
103 

87 

58 

43 

51 

55 

65 

82 

87 

81 

81 

90 
116 

143 
144 
149 
125 
128 
138 
259 
191 
184 
168 
177 

1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
135 

146 
145 
150 
126 
129 
139 
259 
191 
180 
162 
170 

1935-39 
121 
110 

93 

72 

68 

79 

86 

98 
107 
101 
108 
118 
144 

175 
180 
187 
188 
193 
198 
205 
209 
215 
215 
219 
224 

1939 

120 

98 

74 

51 

54 

70 

80 

93 

111 

85 

100 

114 

168 

221 
229 
234 
243 
255 
262 
271 
280 
288 
291 
297 

1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
156 

173 
174 
176 
178 
183 
187 
191 
194 
197 
199 
202 
203" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

May 
1942 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942 

March 

April 

May 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

$   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11.93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2.40 

.29 

.19 

.40 

1.53 

11.33 

1.32 

$   .78 

.52 

1.10 

.78 

1.68 

13.40 

11.90 

12.20 

100.00 

13.40 

6.10 

.37 

2.20 

.26 

.19 

.43 

2.10 

12.60 

1.60 

$    .94 

.60 

1.36 

.85 

1.64 

14.90 

13.90 

14.20 

130.00 

15.40 

7.00 

.48 

2.90 

.33 

.23 

.41 

2.20 

13.80 

1.70 

$   .98 

.62 

1.36 

.88 

1.64 

14.50 

13.80 

14.20 

132.00 

14.20 

7.50 

.50 

2.85 

.33 

.24 

.41 

2.60 

14.50 

2.20 

$   .99 

.61 

1.36 

.88 

Soybeans,  bu 

1.65 
14.00 

14.00 

14.20 

Milk  cows,  head .... 

135.00 

14.60 

7.30 

Butterfat,  lb 

.49 

2.85" 

.33 

Wool,  lb 

.24 
.43 

2.75 

14.70 

Potatoes,  bu 

2.55 

'   '  I  or  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  previous  page. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics:    University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.     H.  P.  ltusk,  Director.     Acta  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 
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Fig.  1. — Hog  Prices  at  Chicago  During 
Two  World  Wars 
Hog  prices    have   followed   a   somewhat    similar 
course   during   the    two   world   wars.    However,    the 
percentage  increase  from  1939  to  1942  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  from  1914  to  1917. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  HOG  SITUATION  — BACKGROUND  DEVELOPMENTS 

Summary.  For  three  years  in  succession  hog  prices  have  risen 
rapidly.  They  have  been  high  relative  to  corn  prices  in  all  but  one  of  the 
past  five  calendar  years.  Thus  far  during  this  sixth  year  the  hog-corn 
price  ratio  has  continued  high.  This  price  situation  has  been  a  primary 
cause  of  a  tremendous  increase  in  both  the  number  of  hogs  raised  and 
the  average  live  weight  at  which  they  have  been  marketed.  Our  once 
abundant  corn  supplies  have  been  disappearing  rapidly,  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  feed  the  1943  pig  crops  as  heavily  as  those  of  recent  years  and 
still  have  sufficient  grain  for  the  dairymen,  poultry  raisers,  and  for 
industrial  use. 

Hog  prices  and  the  hog-corn  ratio.  The  course  of  hog  prices  at 
Chicago  from  1939  to  date  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  will  be  noted  that 
prices  have  followed  roughly  the  same  course  as  they  did  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  first  World  War.  The  percentage  increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  greater  during  the  current  war.  From  1939  to  1942,  prices 
rose  108  percent,  whereas  the  increase  from  1914  to  1917  was  80  percent. 
Farm  product  prices  as  a  whole  have  not  advanced  quite  as  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  current  war  as  during  the  first  World  War.  This  was  indicated 
by  the  chart  on  page  451  of  the  April  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics. 
Corn  prices  in  particular  have  advanced  much  less  rapidly  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  World  War  I. 

Except  for  a  period  of  13  months  from  December  1939  to  December 
1940,  the  Illinois  hog-corn  ratio  has  been  continuously  above  average  for 
a  period  of  nearly  six  years.  This  is  shown  by  Figure  2.  Such  a  long 
period  of  price  relationships  favorable  to  hog  production  is  without 
precedent.  Favorable  ratios  have  seldom  persisted  for  more  than  two 
years  without  interruption,  and  never  before  have  two  long  periods  of 
highly  favorable  ratios  been  interrupted  by  so  short  a  period  of  unfavor- 
able ratios.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  continued  favorable  price  relation- 
ships for  hog  feeding  have  been  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  hog  production. 
They  have  tended  to  increase  hog  production  both  through  larger  pig 
crops  and  through  heavier  market  weights. 

The  increase  in  supplies.  The  average  weight  of  hogs  marketed  has 
been  increasing  rapidly,  each  of  the  past  four  years  having  marked  a  new 
record  high  in  the  live  weight  of  all  hogs  slaughtered  under  federal  in- 
spection—  a  series  which  goes  back  to  1921.  This  United  States  average 
weight  in  1942  was  245  pounds  compared  with  a  1921-1939  average  of 
229  pounds.  At  Chicago  the  1942  average  live  weight  of  262  pounds  was 
also  the  highest  on  record,  and  the  record  as  compiled  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal  goes  back  to  1876.  Thus  far,  during  the  current 
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Fig.  2. — Illinois  Hog-Corn  Price  Ratio 
In    recent   years   the   hog-corn   price    ratio    has   been   unusually    favorable. 
Since  September  1937  there  have  been  only  13  months  in  which  the  ratio  has 
not  been  above  the  long-time  average.   Recent  declines  are  tending  toward  a 
more  balanced  situation. 


year  weights  have  been  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year.  The  pertinent  figures  for  Chicago  are  as  follows: 

Average  Live  Weight  of  Barrows  and  Gilts  at  Chicago 


Month  1942  1943 

January 238  245 

February 243  249 

March 245  253 

April 251  257 

May 252  257 

June 249  257 


Month  1942 

July 243 

August 246 

September 235 

October 229 

November 233 

December 238 


1943 


The  extent  to  which  the  pig  crop  has  been  increasing  in  response  to 
the  favorable  price  relationships  and  to  the  government's  appeals  for 
greater  hog  production  is  indicated  by  the  upper  line  of  Figure  3.  The 
pig  crop  of  1942  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  preliminary 
indications  point  to  a  total  1943  pig  crop  of  about  127  million,  which 
would  be  about  half  again  as  many  pigs  as  have  been  saved  in  any  of 
the  years  prior  to  1942. 
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Fig.  3. — Pigs  Saved  and  Hog  Slaughter 
Total  hog  slaughter  follows  closely  the  changes  in  pig  crops.  The  pig  crop 
of  1942  was  the  largest  on  record  but  that  for  1943  will  be  still  larger.  The  pro- 
spective total  pig  crop  of  1943  and  slaughter  for  1942-43  and  1943-44  are  indi- 
cated in  the  dotted  lines. 


The  full  effect  of  the  larger  pig  crops  has  not  yet  been  felt  in  market- 
ings. As  indicated  by  the  dotted  portion  of  the  middle  line  of  Figure  3, 
however,  total  slaughter  for  the  1942-43  season  is  expected  to  be  about 
90  million  head  and  in  the  year  October  1943  to  September  1944  it  may 
well  amount  to  about  105  million.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  from 
October  through  May  of  the  current  marketing  year  was  10  percent  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Effects  on  corn  supplies.  Such  great  increases  in  hog  production 
have,  of  course,  been  obtained  by  increased  feeding  of  corn  to  hogs. 
I  it  fortunately,  we  do  not  have  data  adequate  to  indicate  just  how  much 
i  "in  is  currently  being  fed  to  hogs.  All  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
rate  of  feeding  is  the  greatest  in  history.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  pigs 
to  be  fed  the  largest,  and  the  average  live  weight  of  market  hogs  the 
highest,  but  the  amount  of  feed  currently  being  used  per  hundred  weight 
"i  pork  produced  is  probably  one  of  the  highest  of  recent  years. 

As  was  indicated  by  Norton  in  the  May-June  issue  of  Illinois  Farm 
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Economics  (page  461-4),  the  corn  situation  is  extremely  tight.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  buy  sufficient  corn  in  the  corn  belt  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
industries  and  of  farmers  outside  the  corn  belt. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  market  supplies  is  that  most 
corn  raisers  of  the  corn  belt  have  been  able  to  make  more  money  by 
feeding  their  corn  to  hogs  than  by  selling  it  in  line  with  current  ceiling 
prices  imposed  by  the  OPA.  In  1942  on  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Service  farms,1  the  net  earnings  of  specialized  hog  farms 
were  much  above  those  of  grain   farms.  The  pertinent  figures  of  rate 

earned  on  investment  are  as  follows:  -  .  , 

Average  rate  earned 

Major  Source  of  Income  on  investment 

(percent) 

Grain,  60%  or  more  of  total  income 14 .  7 

Grain,  40-59%  of  total  income 14.8 

Hogs,  60%  or  more  of  total  income 22.4 

Hogs,  40-59%  of  total  income 18.8 

Cattle,  40%  or  more  of  total  income 15.8 

Dairy,  40%  or  more  of  total  income 13 . 1 

Earnings  of  these  farms  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  previous  18 
years  the  project  has  been  carried  on  and  higher  than  the  average  of  all 
farms  in  the  area.  A  considerable  part  of  the  earnings  is  represented  by 
increased  values  of  livestock  and  crops  on  hand.  Farm  earnings  were 
high  because  of  abnormally  high  crop  yields  throughout  the  area  in  1942 
as  well  as  because  of  good  prices. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  relatively  high  earnings  of  the  hog  farms 
in  1942  can  be  indicated  by  finding  what  percentage  the  1942  hog-corn 
ratio  was  of  the  long-time  average  ratio,  and  comparing  this  with  similar 
percentages  for  the  other  livestock-feed  ratios  in  1942.  The  20-year 
period,  1922  to  1941,  is  used  for  the  long-time  averages.  The  length  of 
the  period  is  sufficient  to  assure  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison 
in  spite  of  the  differing  length  of  "cycles"  which  some  of  the  original 
series  contain. 

The  first  column  of  figures  in  the  table  on  page  482  shows  the  per- 
centage relation  of  each  of  the  livestock-feed  price  ratios  in  1942  to  the 
1922-1941  average.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  but  two  of  the  ratios  were 
above  average  in  1942,  but  that  the  three  hog-corn  ratios  were  far  higher 
relative  to  the  average  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  primarily  because  the 
hog-corn  ratio  was  so  much  more  favorable  than  the  others  that  hog 
farming  in  northern  Illinois  was  relatively  more  profitable  in  1942  than 
other  types  of  livestock  farming. 

'Mosher,  M.  L.  and  others,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Management  Service,  1942   (mimeographed,  pp.  12-13). 
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Indexes  of  Livestock-Feed  Price  Ratios 


Ratio 


Hog-Corn,  U.  S 

Hog-Corn,  North  Central  States 

Hog-Corn,  Chicago 

Beef-Corn,  Chicago 

Butterfat-Feed,  U.  S 

Milk-Feed,  U.  S 

Egg-Feed,  U.  S 

Chicken-Feed,  U.  S 


Year  1942, 

% 

June,  1943,  % 

actual  is  of 

actual  is  of 

1922-41 

1922-41  June 

average 

average 

141 

120 

136 

113 

141 

113 

119 

108 

99 

107 

107 

117 

104 

123 

62 

96 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  needed  readjustment  would  take  place 
with  the  stimulus  of  some  increase  in  corn  prices  and  sharply  lower  hog 
prices.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  corn  prices,  but  under  va- 
rious pressures,  including  highly  inflationary  methods  of  wartime  finance 
and  the  greatly  expanded  purchases  for  shipment  abroad,  hog  prices 
instead  of  declining  have  risen  rapidly.  (Declines  of  the  past  three 
months  have  been  a  little  more  than  the  normal  seasonal.)  Furthermore, 
and  in  spite  of  an  ostensible  Administration  policy  of  direct  price  con- 
trols to  prevent  inflation,  a  series  of  increasing  "support  prices"  have 
been  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  First  there  was  a 
support  price  of  $9.00,  then  85%  of  parity,  then  90%  of  parity,  then 
$13.25,  and  finally  in  early  April  the  support  price  was  raised  to  $13.75. 

The  relationship  between  the  various  livestock  prices  was  much  better 
balanced  in  June  1943  than  for  the  year  1942.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
greater  uniformity  of  percentages  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 

E.  J.  Working 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  FEED  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 
ON  CORN-BELT  FARMS 

The  splendid  response  of  farmers  to  the  wartime  request  for  increasec 
production  of  essential  products  is  shown  by  comparing  the  production  oi 
feed,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  on  farms  enrolled  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  harm  Management  Service  during  the  three  years  of  1940,  1941, 
and  1942.  The  430  farms  used  in  this  study  were  operated  by  the  same 
men  and  were  of  the  same  size  during  all  three  years.  They  are  locatec 
in  23  counties  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt  across  north-central  Illinois. 
About  one-half  of  the  farms  are  in  the  cash  grain  area  of  eastern  Illinois 
and  about  one-half  in  the  beef  cattle  and  hog  area  of  western  Illinois. 
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Table    1. — Production   of   Feed  and   Livestock   per  Farm   on   the   Same   430 
Farms  in  North-Central  Illinois  During  1940,  1941,  and  1942 


Product 


Quantities  produced  per  farm 


Percentage  change 


1940  to 
1941 


1941  to 
1942 


1940  to 
1942 


Feed 

Grain — tons 

Corn  silage — tons 

Hay — tons 

Pasture — days  per  animal  unit 

Total  digestible  nutrients — tonss 

Index  of  total  production 

Livestock  and  livestock  products 

Hogs — tons , 

Cattle — tons ' 

Sheep — tons 

Poultry — pounds 

Milk — tons 

Eggs — dozens 

Value  per  farm  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  at  1930  to  1941  pricesb.  .  .  . 

Index  of  total  production 

Use  of  labor 

Number  of  men  working 

Total  tons  of  digestible  nutrients  pro- 
duced per  man 

Total  value  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  at  1930  to  1941  prices  pro- 
duced per  man 


182.1 
20.8 
49.3 
5  518 
219.6 
100.0 

16.0 

9.0 

.8 

678 

23.7 

1  158 

?4  781 
100.0 

1.93 

113.8 


$2   477 


223.1 
21.8 
52.9 
6  251 
261.4 
119.0 

19.1 

10.0 

.8 

1  081 
24.7 

1  335 

$5   471 
114.4 

1.99 

131.4 

$2   749 


242.2 
20.6 
51.0 
5  951 
274.4 
125.0 

22.2 

9.6 

.6 

938 

24.8 

1  544 

$5  842 
122.2 

2.06 

133.2 

$2  836 


4-22.5 
+4.8 
+  7.3 
+  13.3 
+  19.0 
+  19.0 

+  19.4 
+  11.1 
±  0.0 
+58.8 
+4.2 
+  14.6 

+  14.4 
+  14.4 

+3.1 


+  11.1 


+8.6 
-5.5 
-3.6 
-4.8 
+5.0 
+5.0 

+  16.2 

-4.0 

-25.0 

-13.0 

+  .4 
+  15.8 

+6.8 
+6.8 

+3.5 

+  1.4 

+3.2 


+33.0 
-1.0 

+3.4 

+2.8 

+25.0 

+25.0 

+38.8 
+6.7 

-25.0 

+38.3 
+4.6 

+33.3 

+22.2 
+22.2 

+6.7 

+  17.0 


+  14.5 


"Data  from  Morrison's  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  were  used  to  calculate  digestible  nutrients  in  grain, 
hay,  and  silage.  Seventeen  pounds  per  day  of  pasture  were  used  to  convert  pasture  days  into  digestible 
nutrients;  17  pounds  per  day  being  the  author*s  estimate  based  on  various  data. 

bThe  value  per  farm  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  calculated  by  using  average  prices  over  a 
long  period  of  years  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  total  production  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products. 


Production  of  feed.  The  total  weight  of  digestible  feed  in  grain 
(including  soybeans),  hay,  corn  silage,  and  pasture  amounted  to  219.6 
tons  per  farm  in  1940,  261.4  tons  in  1941,  and  274.4  tons  in  1942  (Table 
1).  This  percentage  increase  in  1941  over  1940  was  19.0  percent,  in  1942 
over  1941  was  5.0  percent,  and  in  1942  over  1940  was  25.0  percent. 

Although  much  of  the  increased  production  of  feed  was  due  to  more 
favorable  growing  conditions  in  1941  and  1942,  some  of  it  was  due  to 
more  effective  management.  Some  management  factors  that  caused  in- 
creased production  were:  (1)  increased  acreages  of  soil  building  legumes 
grown  in  1939,  1940,  and  1941  as  compared  with  preceding  years;  (2)  in- 
creased quantities  of  manure  applied  because  of  increased  production  of 
livestock;  (3)  increased  use  of  high-yielding  and  adapted  seeds;  and 
(4)  improved  cultural  practices  made  possible  by  the  increased  use  of 
modern  power  machinery. 

Much  of  the  5-percent  increase  in  production  in  1942  over  1941  was 
due  to  increased  acreages  of  corn  and  soybeans  and  corresponding  de- 
creases in  small  grain,  hay,  and  pasture.  The  corn  acreage  per  farm  was 
77.5  in  1940,  80.1  in  1941,  and  86.2  in  1942,  and  the  acreage  of  soybeans 
was  17.9,  17.7,  and  30.5  for  the  three  years,  respectively.  When  average 
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yields  of  crops  on  these  farms  during  1940,  1941,  and  1942  are  con- 
sidered, the  grain  alone  in  one  acre  of  corn  produced  3,112  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  acre  and  all  other  grain  (including  soybeans), 
silage,  and  hay  crops  produced  an  average  of  only  1,471  pounds  per  acre. 
The  crop  yields  and  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  produced  per  acre  of 
the  different  crops  were  as  follows:  corn,  69.0  bushels,  3,112  pounds; 
oats,  53.4  bushels,  1,223  pounds;  wheat,  24.1  bushels,  1,210  pounds; 
barley,  37.6  bushels,  1,421  pounds;  soybeans,  23.1  bushels,  1,194  pounds; 
corn  silage,  10.9  tons,  4,077  pounds;  all  hay,  2  tons,  2,036  pounds. 

Production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  The  total  value  of 
all  livestock  and  livestock  products  valued  at  1930  to  1941  average  Illi- 
nois farm  prices  was  $4,781  per  farm  in  1940,  $5,471  in  1941,  and  $5,842 
in  1942.  The  percentage  increase  in  1942  over  1940  was  22.2  percent. 
The  increased  livestock  production  was  made  possible  by  the  increased 
feed  production.  Increases  in  livestock  production  lagged  behind  in- 
creases in  feed  production,  as  would  be  expected. 

There  was  19.4  percent  more  pork  produced  in  1941  than  in  1940,  16.2 
percent  more  in  1942  than  in  1941,  and  38.8  percent  more  in  1942  than  in 
1940.  The  percentage  increases  in  poultry  and  eggs  were  about  equal  to 
the  percentage  increase  in  hogs.  Cattle  increased  in  1941  but  decreased  in 
1942.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  small  number  of  sheep  kept  or  fed  on 
these  farms.  Milk  production  was  increased  by  4.6  percent  in  1942 
over  1940. 

The  increase  in  pork  accounted  for  about  82  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1942  over  1940.  The 
swing  to  pork  production  on  these  farms  was  due  both  to  the  request 
for  increased  pork  and  to  unusually  favorable  prices  for  hogs  as  com- 
pared with  grain  and  with  other  livestock  products. 

The  increased  production  of  pork  was  obtained  by  breeding  more 
sows,  raising  more  pigs  per  litter,  and  feeding  the  hogs  out  to  heavier 
weights.  The  average  numbers  of  litters  of  pigs  farrowed  per  farm  were 
21.0  in  1940,  25.0  in  1941,  and  27.7  in  1942.  The  average  number  of  pigs 
weaned  per  litter  were  6.3,  6.5,  and  6.6  during  the  three  years.  The  aver- 
age weights  of  market  hogs  were  250,  253,  and  262  pounds  per  hog  dur- 
ing the  three  years.  The  efficiency  of  pork  production  was  increased  dur- 
ing these  years  by  the  feeding  of  increasing  amounts  of  protein  feeds  on 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  from  8.6  percent  (by 
weighl  )  of  all  concentrates  in  1940  to  9.1  percent  in  1941  and  9.6  percent 
in  1942. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  milked  on  these 
farms  from  6.4  per  farm  in  1940  to  6.7  in   1941  and  6.8  in  1942.  How- 
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ever,  there  was  a  counteracting  decrease  in  the  milk  produced  per  cow 
from  7,424  pounds  in  1940  to  7,377  in  1941  and  7,266  in  1942. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  hens  kept  per  farm 
from  107  in  1940  to  122  in  1941  and  137  in  1942.  There  was  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen  from  130  in  1940  to  131 
in  1941  and  135  in  1942. 

Corn  and  hogs,  a  good  combination  of  wartime  products.  It  re- 
quired 407  pounds  of  grain  (mostly  corn)  to  produce  100  pounds  of  hogs 
on  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  in  19421  and  required 
665  pounds  of  grain  (including  grain  in  silage)  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  feeder  cattle.  Because  of  the  greater  dressing  percentage  of  hogs,  it 
is  apparent  that  a  given  amount  of  grain  will  produce  about  twice  as 
much  pork  as  beef. 

Since  corn  produces  about  twice  as  much  feed  per  acre  as  the  average 
of  all  other  feed  crops  and  since,  when  fed  to  hogs,  corn  produces  about 
twice  as  much  edible  food  as  when  fed  to  cattle,  it  follows  that  an  acre 
of  corn  fed  to  hogs  will  produce  about  four  times  as  much  food  for 
people  as  an  acre  of  small  grain,  hay,  and  pasture  fed  to  beef  cattle. 

However,  cattle  are  required  to  convert  the  legumes  and  grasses 
needed  for  soil  improvement  and  erosion  control  into  meat  and  to 
utilize  untillable  land,  and  a  limited  amount  of  grain  may  wisely  be  fed 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  beef. 

More  men  were  needed  for  the  increased  production.  There  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  men  working  on  the  430  farms  from  year 
to  year.  This  increase  was  evidently  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  live- 
stock kept.  There  were  3.1  percent  more  men  working  in  1941  than  in 
1940,  3.5  percent  more  in  1942  than  in  1941.  However,  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  crops  and  livestock  there  were  17.0  per- 
cent more  feed  and  14.5  percent  more  livestock  produced  per  man  in 
1942  than  in  1940. 

Relative  Production  and  Increases  in  Production  on  the 
More,  Medium,  and  Less  Profitably  Operated  Farms 

The  430  farms  were  divided  into  three  groups  of  about  equal  numbers 
according  to  their  profitableness  in  1940.2  The  less  profitable  group  of  145 

'Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Serv- 
ice for  1942  (AE-2076). 

2This  study  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  farms  had  been 
grouped  according  to  their  relative  earnings  for  three  years  rather  than  for  one 
year.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  differences  as  shown  in  this  analysis 
would  have  been  in  the  same  direction  but  not  so  great  as  those  shown.  In  any 
one  year  some  of  the  differences  in  earnings  on  different  farms  are  caused  by 
influences  other  than  those  under  control  of  the  operator  or  land  owner. 
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Table  2. — Changes  in  Feed,  Livestock,  and  Gross  Earnings  Produced  During 
the  Years  1940,  1941,  and  1942  on  Farms  in  North-Central  Illinois 
Operated  With  Different  Degrees  of  Profitableness  in  1940a 


Item 

3-year 
average 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Change 
from  1940 
to  1942 

Total  digestible  nutrients  produced  per  100  acresb 

88.1 
92.7 
98.4 
93.1 

121.1 
125.0 
133.1 
126.4 

73.9 
80.2 
89.5 
81.2 

103.9 
110.9 
126.2 
113.6 

93.4 
96.2 
100.3 
96.6 

128.5 
130.8 
135.1 
131.5 

97.1 
101.7 
105.6 
101.4 

130.2 
132.7 
137.7 
133.5 

23.2 

21.5 

16.1 

20.2 

Total  digestible  nutrients  produced  per  man 

Least  profitable  farms — tons 

26.3 
21.8 

Most  profitable  farms — tons 

11.5 
19.9 

Value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
produced  per  100  acres* 
Least  profitable  farms — value 

SI  697 
2  005 
2  255 

1  981 

$2  330 

2  703 

3  050 
2  689 

$1  496 

1  763 

2  050 

1  768 

$2   102 

2  438 
2   891 
2  474 

$1  739 

2  058 
2  278 
2  022 

$2  394 

2  797 

3  068 

2   752 

$1  855 
2   194 
2  439 
2   160 

$2  486 

2  863 

3  179 
2  843 

$     359 
431 

Most  profitable  farms — value 

Value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 

produced  per  man 

Least  profitable  farms — value 

Medium  profitable  farms — value 

Most  profitable  farms — value 

Average  of  all  farms — value 

389 
392 

$     384 
425 
288 
369 

Gross  farm  earnings  per  100  acres 

Least  profitable  farms — value 

Medium  profitable  farms — value 

Most  profitable  farms — value 

Average  of  all  farms — value 

Gross  earnings  per  man 

$3  804 
4  390 
4  918 

4  366 

$5  224 

5  917 

6  650 
5  929 

$2  238 

2  683 

3  385 

2  766 

$3  143 

3  709 

4  775 
3  871 

$4  137 
4  678 
4  970 
4  590 

$5  693 
6  356 
6  694 
6  246 

$5  038 

5  809 

6  399 

5   742 

$6  753 

7  581 

8  341 
7  560 

$2  800 
3   126 
3  014 
2  976 

$3  609 

3  872 

3  566 

3  689 

aThe  farms  were  divided  into  least,  medium,  and  most  profitable  farms  according  to  the  rate 
earned  on  the  capital  investment  in  1940.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  430  farms  were  in  each 
group. 

bSee  note   (a)   of  Table    1. 

cCalculated  at  1930  to  1941   Illinois  farm  prices. 


farms  earned  an  average  of  3.7  percent  on  their  total  capital  in  1940  and 
averaged  10.8  percent  for  the  three  years;  the  medium  profitable  group  of 
144  farms,  6.7  percent  in  1940  and  14.0  percent  for  the  three  years;  and 
the  most  profitable  group  of  141  farms,  10.1  percent  in  1940  and  16.0 
percent  for  the  three  years  (Table  2). 

Long  continued  farm  business  analyses  have  shown  that  most  of  such 
•  inferences  in  profitableness  of  farms  in  any  corn-belt  area  are  due  to 
differences  in  crop  yields,  returns  for  feed  fed  to  livestock,  labor  costs, 
and  power  and  machinery  costs.  These  data  show  that  there  were  very 
great  differences  in  profitableness  of  management  on  the  three  groups 
of  farms. 

In  this  study,  an  attempt  was  made  to  learn  whether  there  is  more 
opportunity  to  increase  total  farm  production  for  wartime  needs  by  work- 
ing with  farmers  in  the  upper  one-third,  middle  one-third,  or  lower  one- 
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third,  according  to  the  productive  capacity  of  them  and  their  farms.  It 
should  be  said  that  all  of  the  430  farms  are  much  more  profitably  oper- 
ated than  the  average  farms  of  the  23  corn-belt  counties  in  which  they  are 
located.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  average  of  the  least  profitable 
group  used  in  this  analysis  represents  fairly  well  the  average  earnings  of 
all  farms  in  the  area  during  the  same  three  years. 

Production  per  100  acres  of  farmland.  The  increases  from  1940  to 
1942  of  digestible  feed  produced  per  100  acres  of  land  in  the  farms  were 
23.2  tons,  21.5  tons,  and  16.1  tons  on  the  average  of  the  least,  medium, 
and  most  profitable  farms,  respectively.  Since  all  farms  were  affected  by 
the  same  influences  affecting  production,  these  data  indicate  that  there  is 
more  opportunity  to  obtain  increased  feed  production  from  the  land  by 
bringing  major  influences  to  bear  on  the  less  profitably  operated  farms 
than  by  devoting  such  major  influences  to  farms  that  are  already 
well  operated. 

The  greatest  increases  in  livestock  production  and  in  gross  farm  earn- 
ings per  100  acres  of  farmland  were  obtained  on  the  medium  profitable 
farms,  and  slightly  higher  increases  were  obtained  on  the  most  profitable 
than  on  the  least  profitable  farms.  However,  the  differences  in  the  in- 
creases in  livestock  production  on  the  three  groups  of  farms  were  so 
small  that  they  did  not  indicate  any  special  advantage  in  working  with 
one  group  more  than  another  in  order  to  get  increased  total  production 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Production  per  man.  While  the  three-year  average  production  of 
digestible  feed  per  man  was  10  percent  greater  on  the  most  profitable  than 
on  the  least  profitable  farms,  the  increase  in  production  per  man  from 
1940  to  1942  was  2.3  times  as  great  on  the  least  profitable  than  on  the 
most  profitable  farms.  Likewise,  while  the  three-year  average  livestock 
production  per  man  was  31  percent  greater  on  the  most  profitable  farms, 
the  increase  in  production  per  man  from  1940  to  1942  was  33  percent 
greater  on  the  least  profitable  farms.  The  three-year  average  gross  earn- 
ings per  man  were  27  percent  higher  on  the  most  profitable  than  on  the 
least  profitable  farms,  while  the  increase  in  gross  earnings  per  man  from 
1940  to  1942  were  slightly  higher  on  the  least  profitable  farms. 

Conclusions  regarding  opportunities  for  increased  production  on 
the  least,  medium,  or  most  profitable  farms.  These  data  indicate  that 
when  the  same  influences  were  brought  to  bear  towards  increasing  pro- 
duction of  feed  and  livestock  on  the  least,  medium,  and  most  profitably 
operated  farms  of  North-Central  Illinois,  the  increases  per  acre  of  land 
and  per  man  employed  were  slightly  greater  on  the  farms  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  were  the  less  profitably  operated. 

M.  L.  Mosher 
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SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  FORGES  AHEAD  IN  ILLINOIS 
IN  COMPETITION  WITH  CORN  AND  OATS 

The  expansion  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans  threshed1  in  Illinois  since  1930 
has  been  phenomenal,  amounting  to  31  million  acres  or  757  percent.  The 
increase  was  very  large,  percentagewise,  in  all  areas  of  the  state,  but  the 
largest  percentage  increases  were  in  areas  that  had  the  smallest  acreages 
in  1930.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  increases  in  acreage  were  in  those 
areas  that  had  relatively  large  acreages  in  1930,  i.e.,  in  those  areas  best 
adapted  to  soybean  production  (Table  1). 


Table  1.- 


-Increase  in  Soybean  Acreage  in  Illinois,  1930  to  1942,  by 
Crop  Reporting  Districts 


Increase  in 

acres 
(thousands) 

Percent 
of  1930 
acreage 

Increase  in 

acres 
(thousands) 

Percent 
of  1930 
acreage 

State 

3   104 

757 

Central 

East 

546 
696 
482 

54 
71 

1  090 
891 
491 

207 
282 
332 
433 

8   296 

6  873 

1   081 

329 

Northeast 

West 

Southwest 

903 
832 

Soybeans  supplant  corn  and  oats.  As  a  farm  enterprise,  soybeans 
compete  for  time  and  soil  types  with  corn.  There  is  also  direct  competition 
for  land  with  other  harvested  crops  and  rotation  pasture.  The  crop  that 
consistently  shows  the  lowest  returns,  all  factors  considered,  will  be  the 
one  that  is  easiest  to  supplant  if  it  uses  the  same  types  of  land  and  com- 
petes for  labor.  During  recent  years,  oats  have  given  relatively  low  re- 
turns ;  they  compete  for  land  with  both  corn  and  soybeans ;  and  compete 
to  a  lesser  extent  for  labor.  As  might  be  expected  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  increase  in  soybean  acreage  has  been  partially  offset  by 
decreases  in  both  corn  and  oat  acreage  (Table  2). 

'All  references  to  crop  acreages  in  this  article  pertain  to  soybeans  threshed 
and  to  corn  and  oats  harvested  for  grain. 


Table  2. — Decre  v.ses  in  Corn  and  Oats  Acreage  in  Illinois,  1930  to  1942 


<  lorn 
decreases 

I  1 -i  n<l 

.!( rea  I 

Oats 
decreases 
(thousand 

acres) 

Corn 
decreases 
(thousand 

acres) 

Oats 
di-cii-asrs 

(thousand 

acres) 

State        

l   in 

775 

East 

185 
204 
191 
82 
105 

178 

366 
109 

56 

21 

1  III 
240 

22 
58 

52 
8 

Sc  nit  Invest 

Southeast 

+31 
13 
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Approximately  one-third  of  the  3  million  acre  increase  in  soybeans 
in  the  state  came  from  other  sources  than  corn  and  oats  land.  The  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year  in  acreage  of  corn,  oats,  and  soybeans  for  the 
state  and  for  the  nine  crop  reporting  districts  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  These 
data  refer  to  harvested  acreage.  That  accounts  for  the  big  drop  in  corn 

and  oats  in   1934,  the  year  of 
the  severe  drouth. 

Changes  in  returns  from 
corn,  oats,  and  soybeans.  Be- 
cause of  favorable  weather 
leading  to  high  yields  and  the 
increase  in  demand  leading  to 
higher  prices,  acre  values  of  all 
important  Illinois  crops  have 
increased  greatly  from  the  de- 
pression values  of  1930  to  1933, 
and  the  drouth  of  1934.  The 
acre  value  of  corn  advanced 
more  than  oats,  but  since  1935 
the  acre  value  of  soybeans  has 
averaged  about  $5  to  $6  an 
acre  below  corn  for  the  entire 
state,  with  considerable  year- 
to  -  year  variation.  Favorable 
treatment  of  soybeans  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  crop  control 
system  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
strict corn  acreage  probably 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
increase  in  soybean  acreage  in 
spite  of  the  lower  acre  value 
of  soybeans. 

According  to  Wilcox 
(March  1942,  Illinois  Farm 
Economics)  corn  was  much 
more  profitable  than  any  other 
important  crop  for  the  period 
1936-1940  on  Champaign  and 
Piatt  county  farms  where  de- 


Fig.   1.  —  Changes  in  Acreages  of  Corn, 
Oats,  and  Soybeans  by  Crop  Reporting 

Districts  in  Illinois,  1930  to  1942 
Differences  in  alternative  opportunities 
cause  farmers  to  react  differently  to  eco- 
nomic forces.  In  the  middle  part  of  the 
state,  soybean  acreage  expanded  greatly 
at  the  expense  of  both  corn  and  oats.  In 
the  livestock  and  dairy  areas  as  well  as  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state, 
acreage  of  oats  held  up  well. 
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tailed    cost    accounts    were    kept.    The    following    data    for    1936-1940 
and  1941  were  obtained  from  those  records: 

(1936-1940  Average) 

Cost             Yield  Farm 

Crop                                  per  acre  per  acre  price  Profit 

Corn 317.63  54  bu.  3.53  310.99 

Soybeans 15.69  27  bu.  .76  4.83 

Oats 12.52  44 bu.  .26  1.08  (loss) 

(1941) 

Corn 19.67  72  bu.  .67  29.09 

Soybeans 17.03  29  bu.  1.50  25.84 

Oats 13.47  45  bu.  .31  .61 

These  cost  account  keepers  were  located  in  the  East  crop  reporting 
district,  and  the  unfavorable  position  of  oats  doubtless  helps  explain  why 
oats  acreage  declined  more  in  that  crop  reporting  district  between  1930 
and  1942,  both  as  measured  in  acres  and  percentage  of  1930  acreage,  than 
in  any  other  crop  reporting  district.  This  district  is  in  the  cash  grain  area. 

A  contrasting  situation  existed  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  crop 
reporting  districts.  In  both  these  districts,  corn  acreage  declined  much 
more  than  oats.  In  fact,  oats  acreage  was  well  maintained  in  the  South- 
west district.  The  acreage  of  oats  in  that  area  was  small  and  probably 
needed  in  the  crop  rotation  as  a  nurse  crop  for  clover.  Soybean  acreage 
did  not  increase  materially  in  either  district  until  1940.  Developments  in 
the  Northwest  district  were  somewhat  comparable  to  developments  in  the 
Southwest  and  Southeast  districts.  Oats  acreage  was  well  maintained  but 
corn  acreage  declined  and  soybean  acreage  expanded. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  state  average  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  and 
that  agricultural  programs  should  take  into  consideration  the  variations 
in  conditions  that  affect  cropping  systems  in  the  various  parts  of  Illinois. 
These  conditions  include  soil  types,  levels  of  fertility ;  climatic  conditions, 
topography,  as  it  affects  size  and  shape  of  fields,  use  of  power  driven 
machinery,  erosion,  and  so  forth ;  need  for  a  nurse  crop  for  clover ;  the 
importance  of  livestock  enterprises  as  they  affect  the  needs  for  feed 
grains,  hay  and  pasture ;  and  the  availability  and  demand  for  labor. 

The  role  of  prices.  We  have  not  had  freely  competitive  prices  for 
farm  products  for  many  years.  The  Federal  Government  has  supported 
prices  of  some  farm  products  directly  or  indirectly  since  the  days  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  Presumably,  if  freely  competitive  prices  existed, 
each  fanner  would  make  adjustments  from  year  to  year  according  to  his 
estimate  of  relative  profitableness.  Under  such  circumstances  the  level  of 
prices  in  relation  to  costs  would  be  the  most  powerful  directing  influence. 
To  the  extent  that  individual  farmers  are  not  penalized  for  excess  acreage 
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or  subsidized  in  order  to  encourage  an  increase  in  acreage,  relative  prices 
still  guide  the  individual  farmer.  Norton  and  Wilcox  (November  1941, 
Illinois  Farm  Economics)  point  out  that,  considering  yields  and  costs  of 
production  and  in  the  absence  of  any  restrictions  on  acreages,  it  would 
require  a  price  for  soybeans  approximately  2.2  times  the  price  of  corn  to 
make  them  freely  competitive  in  areas  most  favorable  for  soybean  pro- 
duction. They  point  out,  however,  that  "AAA  payments  to  hold  down 
acreages  of  corn  have  been  a  primary  factor  in  increasing  acreages  of 
soybeans.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  bushel  of  soybeans  from 
1937-1940  was  worth  nearer  1.5  times  than  2.2  times  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  corn."  In  1941  the  price  of  soybeans  would  have  had  to  be  about  $1.65 
a  bushel,  or  nearly  2.5  times  the  price  of  corn,  to  return  the  same  net 
profit  as  corn  on  these  cost  accounting  farms.  Although  we  have  not  had 
freely  competitive  prices,  that  does  not  mean  that  price  relationships  can- 
not be  used  to  guide  production  under  a  controlled  economy. 

National  programs.  Maximum  production  of  food  is  the  agricul- 
tural goal  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Because  of  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  and  countries  receiving  agricultural  products 
under  lend-lease  arrangements  and  because  of  the  necessity  to  prevent  the 
full  impact  of  the  current  excessive  buying  power  upon  prices,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  control  of  prices  and  to  guide  production  into  desired 
channels.  Relative  prices  might  well  be  used  to  guide  production,  but  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  go  back  to  a  freely  competitive  price  system  for 
all  products. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  set  up  a  schedule  of  our  needs  for  all 
three  purposes,  i.e.,  our  armed  forces,  lend-lease  and  civilian  consump- 
tion; then  to  set  up  several  schedules,  involving  different  levels  of  total 
production,  divided  according  to  the  degree  of  urgency  of  need.  A  some- 
what flexible  system  might  then  be  set  up  to  take  care  of  most  urgent 
needs  first  and  lesser  needs  as  the  volume  of  production  justified.  As  we 
have  no  control  over  weather  conditions  as  they  affect  crop  yields,  the 
flexible  portion  of  the  program  would  have  to  be  confined  largely  to  the 
production  of  meats  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  by  using  the  quantity 
of  feed  that  became  available. 

The  amount  of  inducement  offered  farmers  to  grow  soybeans  would 
be  determined  by  the  relative  needs  for  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal 
compared  to  the  needs  for  pork,  lard,  butter,  choice  and  prime  beef,  milk, 
eggs,  and  so  forth  to  be  produced  from  corn  or  other  farm  crops.  If  the 
high  value  of  soybean  meal  were  fully  understood  by  livestock  feeders 
or  if  we  have  to  shift  more  to  vegetable  proteins,  soybean  prices  might 
well  be  permitted  to  rise  in  relation  to  corn  and  oats  prices. 

G.  L.  Jordan 
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Table 

A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 

Commodity  prices 

I  ncome  from  farm  marketi  ngs 

Non- 
agricul- 

Weekly 
wages, 

Indus- 

Year and 

\\  hnlesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 

U.S. 

in 

money5 

Illinois 

tural  em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

trial 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period . . 

1926 

1926 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1939 

1935-39 

1929 

95 

105 

130 

129 

136 

108 

84 

121 

120 

110 

1930 

86 

88 

112 

124 

114 

92 

74 

110 

98 

91 

1931 

73 

65 

77 

109 

84 

61 

56 

93 

74 

75 

1932 

65 

48 

52 

95 

60 

45 

48 

72 

51 

58 

1933 

66 

51 

56 

91 

62 

54 

59 

68 

54 

69 

1934 

75 

65 

76 

99 

73 

58 

58 

79 

70 

75 

1935 

80 

79 

103 

101 

90 

68 

68 

86 

80 

87 

1936 

81 

81 

107 

99 

104 

86 

87 

98 

93 

103 

1937 

86 

86 

120 

104 

108 

92 

88 

107 

111 

113 

1938 

79 

69 

87 

98 

99 

85 

87 

101 

85 

89 

1939 

77 

65 

81 

97 

99 

85 

87 

108 

100 

108 

1940 

78 

68 

86 

98 

107 

94 

96 

118 

114 

123 

1941 

87 

82 

109 

104 

142 

122 

117 

144 

168 

156 

1942 

99 

105 

140 

118 

197 

166 

141 

187 

242 

181 

1942  May.  .  . 

99 

104 

140 

118 

188 

151 

128 

180 

229 

174 

June. . . 

99 

104 

138 

118 

192 

156 

132 

187 

234 

176 

July.... 

99 

105 

139 

118 

192 

131 

111 

188 

243 

178 

Aug. .  .  . 

99 

106 

143 

119 

204 

134 

113 

193 

255 

183 

Sept 

100 

108 

143 

119 

208 

144 

121 

198 

262 

187 

Oct 

100 

109 

145 

120 

211 

271 

226 

205 

271 

191 

Nov.. .  . 

100 

110 

144 

121 

224 

200 

165 

209 

280 

194 

Dec. .  .  . 

101 

114 

148 

122 

226 

191 

157 

215 

288 

197 

1943  Jan 

102 

117 

156 

124 

224 

176 

142 

215 

291 

199 

Feb ... . 

102 

119 

160 

124 

240 

185 

149 

219 

297 

202 

Mar. .  .  . 

103" 

123 

164 

125 

260 

212 

170 

224 

304 

203 

Apr. .  .  . 

104" 

124 

165 

126 

261 

187 

148 

227 

309 

203" 

May .  .  . 

104"          126 

165 

126 

257" 

203" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

June 
1942 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942 

April 

May 

June 

$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1  .94 

9.97 

K.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1 .  59 

13.88 

1.39 

*    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

111.(17 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11.93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2.40 

.29 

.19 

.40 

1.53 

11.33 

1.32 

*    .79 

.45 

1.06 

.74 

1.58 

13.60 

11.60 

13.10 

9H.00 

13.30 

6.00 

.36 

2.15 

.26 

.19 

.40 

1.75 

10.60 

1.75 

$   .98 

.62 

1.36 

.88 

1.64 

14.50 

13.80 

14.20 

132.00 

14.20 

7.50 

.50 

2.85 

.33 

.24 

.41 

2.60 

14.50 

2.20 

$    .99 

.61 

1.36 

.88 

1.65 

14.00 

14.00 

14.20 

135.00 

14.60 

7.30 

.49 

2.85 

.33 

.24 

.43 

2.75 

14.70 

2.55 

$1.00 

.66 

Wheat,  lui 

1.38 

.91 

Soybeans,  bu 

Hi>KS  cwt 

1 1  le,  cwl . 

1.66 
13.80 
14.10 
14.20 

Milk  cows,  head 

136.00 

14.50 

7.10 

Unit. n.. t.  lb 

.48 

2.85" 

.34 

Wool,  lb 

.25 
.45 

2.75 

14.10 

Potatoes,  bu 

2.60 

1  '-Fur  sourcei  of  data  m  tables  see  previous  issue. 
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Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


FOREWORD 

This  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  3,192 
farm  records  which  were  kept  throughout  Illinois  during  1942.  It  also 
includes  some  comparisons  of  earnings  for  1942  with  those  of  previous 
years. 

Illinois  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
keeping  financial  and  production  records  of  their  farms  for  more  than 
25  years.  These  records  have  become  more  useful  as  more  and  more 
farmers  have  kept  them  and  as  they  have  been  continued  over  a  longer 
period  of  years.  The  greater  value  from  these  records  is  that  of  helping 
farmers  who  keep  them  to  study  their  own  business.  As  the  records  are 
kept  over  a  period  of  years,  they  provide  a  basis  for  making  changes 
which  will  improve  the  farm  earnings  and  enable  each  individual  to  com- 
pare his  farming  operations  with  those  of  others  who  are  farming  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book,  if  properly  used,  contains  all  of  the 
information  needed  to  file  an  income  tax  report  on  the  farm  business  on 
either  the  cash  or  the  accrual  basis.  The  record  when  summarized  pro- 
vides totals  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  tax  form  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  effort. 

Another  value  of  the  records  is  that  of  studying  farm  earnings  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  or  similar  farms  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  and  sell  helps  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  but  farming  is  so  complex,  with  the  sources  of  income  and  the 
character  of  expenses  varying  widely  on  farms  of  different  types,  that 
farm  records  provide  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such  comparisons. 

A  fourth  value  to  be  gained  from  the  records  is  that  of  showing  how 
the  investments,  incomes,  expenses,  earnings,  yields,  and  sources  of  in- 
come vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state  due  to  such  factors  as  soil  differ- 
ences, size  of  farms,  type  of  farming,  climatic  conditions,  and  available 
markets.  The  records  also  show  the  influence  of  variations  within  type-of- 
farming  areas  in  quality  of  soil,  size  of  farm,  and  type  of  organization  on 
crop  yields,  capital  investments,  and  earnings. 

II.  C.  M.  Case 
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SUMMARY  OF  FARM  BUSINESS  REPORTS  OF  3,192 
FARMS  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  1942 

J.  B.  Cunningham,  P.  E.  Johnston,  and  M.  L.  Mosher 

Farm  account  cooperators  in  Illinois  responded  to  the  war  demand  for 
increased  production  in  1942  over  1941  by  increasing  grain  acreage  5  per- 
cent and  livestock  production  6.2  percent.  In  expanding  their  production 
the  cooperators  milked  5  percent  more  cows,  weaned  6.8  percent  more 
pigs,  kept  13.8  percent  more  hens,  increased  machinery  investments  12.3 
percent,  and  used  .9  percent  more  labor. 


Farming-type  area 

Acres  of  grain 
crops 

Tons  of  grain 
produced 

Livestock  production 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942" 

82 
98 
124 
168 
120 
91 
82 
96 
66 

117 

90 
104 
137 
173 
123 

93 

90 
106 

75 

123 

113 
137 
165 
206 
136 

69 

64 

92 

48 

133.6 

124 
153 
187 
200 
120 

61 

60 

90 

48 

133.5 

?6  462 
6  627 
6  898 

4  227 

5  256 
3  361 
2   746 
2  655 
2  260 

«4  608 

$7  247 

Area  2 

6  853 

7  811 

4  476 

5   372 

3   349 

Area  7 

2   799 

Area  8 

2   822 

Area  9 

2  412 

$4  894 

aReceipts  and  net  increases  for  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1942  were  adjusted  to  the 
1941  price  level  by  dividing  the  1942  receipts  and  net  increases  by  the  ratio  of  1942  to  1941 
Illinois   farm  prices  for   each  class   of   livestock  and   livestock   product. 


Despite  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  grain  in  each  area  of  the  state, 
average  grain  production  for  all  accounting  farms  failed  to  increase 
because  less  favorable  weather  in  1942  than  in  1941  caused  lower  yields 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  soybeans  (especially  in  the  south  half  of  the  state). 
Furthermore,  in  1941  the  accounting  farms  had  already  reached  a  high 
level  of  production  and  hence  were  nearer  a  "ceiling"  of  production,  than 
if  they  had  started  at  a  lower  level.  For  the  entire  state,  however,  the 
crop  report  shows  a  higher  total  grain  production  for  1942  than  for  1941. 
In  1941,  corn  yields  per  acre  averaged  62  bushels  on  the  accounting  farms 
and  53  bushels  on  all  farms.  The  cash  income  per  farm  averaged  $8,002 
on  the  accounting  farms  and  $5,703  on  all  Illinois  farms  when  adjusted 
to  the  same  size  as  the  accounting  farms.  In  1942  the  cash  income  per 
farm  increased  to  $10,865  on  the  accounting  farms  (an  increase  of  $2,863) 
and  to  $7,613  (an  increase  of  $1,910)  on  all  Illinois  farms  when  adjusted 
to  the  same  size  as  the  accounting  farms. 

Volume  of  production  on  efficient,  large-scale  farms.  The  response 
of  the  operators  of  efficient,  large-scale  farms  to  the  call  for  maximum 
production  in  1942  is  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  430  northern  Illinois 


1941 

1942 

Percent 

volume 

volume 

increase 

19.1 

22.2 

16.2 

10.0 

9.6 

-4.0 

24.7 

24.8 

.4 

335 

1  544 

15.8 

471 

$5  842 

6.8 

223.1 

242.2 

8.6 
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Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records  on  the  same  farms. 
The  average  production  figures  in  1941  and  1942  and  the  percentage 
increase  were  as  follows: 

Product 

Hogs  (tons) 

Cattle  (tons) 

Milk  (tons) 

Eggs  (dozens) 1  335 

All  livestock  (value)" 35  471 

Grain  (tons) 

The  production  per  worker  on  these  farms  in  1942  was  117.5  tons  of 
grain  and  12.2  tons  of  hogs  and  cattle. 

These  farms  are  located  in  Areas  2,  3,  and  4,  where  crop  yield  indexes 
were  higher  in  1942  than  for  the  remainder  of  the  state  (Fig.  3).  Conse- 
quently, the  increases  in  grain  production  were  greater  than  for  all  ac- 
counting farms  in  the  state,  but  approximately  the  same  as  for  all 
accounting  farms  in  the  same  areas. 

Obviously,  every  farmer,  including  the  operators  of  small  farms, 
should  do  his  best  to  increase  production  during  the  war  period,  but  those 
who  plan  the  programs  designed  to  influence  production  should  recognize 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  production  must  come  from  the  large  size 
family  farms  which  are  well  equipped  with  machinery  and  which  have 
efficient  operators.  Furthermore,  it  is  just  as  important  to  maintain  high 
production  on  farms  which  have  reached  a  high  level  of  production  as  it 
is  to  increase  production  on  farms  with  a  low  level  of  production. 

Net  cash  income  an  acre.  The  average  net  cash  income  an  acre  for 
accounting  farms  was  higher  in  1942  than  for  any  year  for  which  com- 
parable records  are  available.  The  average  net  cash  income  an  acre  of 
$14.99  for  1942  compared  with  $9.91  for  1941,  $7.40  for  1936,  $7.78  for 
1929,  and  an  average  of  $5.30  for  the  years  1934,  1935,  1937,  1938,  and 
1939,  when  earnings  were  practically  the  same  for  each  year   (Fig.  1). 

The  average  cash  income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  was 

as  follows  for  the  successive  years  1928-1942: 

1928 36.22  1933 33.00  1938 35.25 

1929 7.78  1934 5.40  1939 5.40 

1930 6.22  1935 5.14  1940 6.82 

1931 2.69  1936 7.40  1941 9.91 

1932 1.47  1937 5.33  1942 14.99 

The  net  cash  income  an  acre  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  unpaid  labor  from  the  cash  balance  for  the  year  and  by  dividing  that 
difference  by  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farms.  In  order  to  calculate  the 

■All  livestock  and  livestock  products  were   valued  at   1930  to   1941   prices  to  make  the  figures 
comparable. 
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INDEX  (1910-14  =  100)" 
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Fig.  1. — Average  Net  Cash  Income  an  Acre  (Unpaid  Labor  Deducted)  on  Illinois 

Accounting  Farms,  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  the  United  States, 

and  Prices  Received  by  Illinois  Farmers,  1928-1942 

state  averages,  farming-type  area  averages  were  weighted  by  the  acres 
of  land  in  the  farms  (census)  in  each  farming-type  area. 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  inventory  changes  or  the  money 
value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  items  of  living,  all  of  which  are  secured 
from  the  farm.  The  net  cash  income  an  acre  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
for  comparing  incomes  of  groups  of  farms  over  a  period  of  years,  or  for 
contrasting  the  level  of  income  for  different  type-of -farming  areas,  be- 
cause it  is  not  influenced  by  changes  in  the  inventory  of  land.  During  any 
period  of  years,  earnings  fluctuate  more  widely  from  year  to  year  when 
inventory  changes  are  included,  since  there  are  usually  inventory  losses 
when  prices  are  declining  and  inventory  increases  when  prices  are  rising. 

Earnings  for  World  War  I  and  II  compared.  Were  net  farm  earn- 
ings for  accounting  farms  as  high  in  1942  as  in  1917,  comparable  years 


Item 


1917 


1942 


Number  of  farms 

Size  of  farm,  acres 

Value  of  land  an  acre 

Gross  receipts  an  acrea 

Gross  expenses  an  acre 

Net  income  an  acre 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 
Corn  yield  an  acre,  bushels 


19 

74 

214 

237 

3199 

3131 

40.95 

46.84 

9.31 

16.88 

31.64 

29.96 

12.8 

14.3 

51 

72 

"The  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  was  excluded  from  receipts  for  both  years. 
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in  World  War  I  and  II?  This  question  can  be  answered  for  several  indi- 
vidual counties,  but  not  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  because  in  1917  farm 
accounts  did  not  have  state-wide  coverage. 

For  accounting  farms  in  Woodford  County,  for  example,  net  income 
an  acre  on  an  inventory  basis  was  slightly  larger  in  1917  than  in  1942 
because  in  1917  gross  expenses  were  relatively  less  in  relation  to  gross 
receipts  than  in  1942.  The  investment  per  acre  in  land,  however,  was 
much  lower  in  1942  than  in  1917  and  as  a  result  the  rate  earned  on  invest- 
ment was  14.3  percent  in  1942  as  contrasted  to  12.8  in  1917.  Corn  yield 
per  acre,  an  important  factor  affecting  earnings  in  Woodford  County, 
averaged  51  bushels  an  acre  in  1917  and  72  bushels  in  1942. 

Effect  of  large  production  and  high  prices  on  earnings.  Farm  in- 
comes were  much  higher  in  1942  than  in  1937,  years  in  which  price  ratios 
were  about  the  same.  In  1937,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  Illinois 
farmers  to  prices  paid  for  supplies  was  102  percent  of  the  1910-1914 
ratio,  and  in  1942,  it  was  103  percent  (Fig.  1). 

Why,  then,  should  the  net  cash  income  an  acre  be  so  much  larger  in 
1942  than  in  1937?  The  answer  is  simply  that,  due  to  the  war,  the  level 
of  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  was  high  in  1942,  and  farmers  had 
a  large  supply  of  salable  products  because  of  an  accumulation  of  grain 
and  livestock  resulting  from  six  consecutive  years  of  better  than  average 
crop  yields  and  from  favorable  feeding  ratios.  Such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  is  unusual.  Therefore,  the  farmer  should  be  cautious  about 
making  long-time  commitments  based  on  1942  net  earnings. 

We  have  had  years  of  low  volume  of  sales,  as  1937,  when  prices  were 
high  but  there  was  little  to  sell,  and  we  have  had  years  like  1939  when  a 
large  volume  of  products  was  sold  at  relatively  low  prices.  The  effect  of 
both  of  these  combinations  was  a  fairly  low  level  of  farm  incomes.  In 
1936,  a  fair  volume  of  products  was  marketed  at  good  prices,  but  1942 
was  a  year  when  a  large  volume  of  products  was  sold  for  high  prices. 

In  1942,  with  a  strong  domestic  demand  resulting  from  the  high  in- 
comes of  city  workers,  and  with  a  stronger  foreign  demand,  the  large 
volume  of  agricultural  products  was  sold  at  increasing  prices.  As  a  result, 
the  average  cash  income  per  farm  on  accounting  farms  advanced  from 
$8,002  a  farm  in  1941  to  $10,865  a  farm  in  1942.  When  inventory  changes 
were  included,  the  gross  income  per  farm  increased  from  $10,084  a  farm 
in  1941  to  $12,427  a  farm  in  1942,  a  24-percent  increase.  These  data 
indicate  that  farm  incomes  increase  very  rapidly  when  a  rise  in  price 
accompanies  an  increase  in  production. 

Accounting  farms  represent  better  than  average  condition.  The 
data  contained  in  this  report  represent  Illinois  farm  conditions  which  are 
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better  than  average  because  the  accounting  farms  are  larger  than  average, 
the  crop  yields  are  above  average,  and  the  farms  on  the  whole  are  oper- 
ated with  an  efficiency  which  is  greater  than  average.  Records  of  this 
type  are  useful  for  showing  variations  in  income  from  year  to  year  and 
for  demonstrating  differences  between  farming-type  areas.  The  variation 
in  income  from  farm  to  farm  within  the  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

The  extent  to  which  the  volume  of  production  from  accounting  farms 
exceeds  that  from  the  average  of  all  farms  in  each  farming-type  area  is 
indicated  by  the  following  data  which  give  the  value  of  farm  products 

sold,  traded,  or  used  by  farmers  in  1939: 

Value  of  products  per  farm 

Farming-type  areas                            All  farms  Accounting  farms 

1 $2  814  $4  769 

2 2  666  6  295 

3 2  741  7  033 

4 3  156  6  665 

5 2  088  5  603 

6 1391  3  413 

7 712  2  821 

8 1  026  3  131 

9 787  2  632 

Weighted  average $2  174  $5  220 

Value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household.  In  the  farm  busi- 
ness reports  published  since  1938,  and  in  the  printed  tables  at  the  back 
of  this  report,  the  farm  value  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  other  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  source  of  income.  In 
comparing  the  1938-1942  records  with  those  for  other  years,  the  value  of 
farm  products  used  in  the  household  has  been  omitted  because  the  data 
are  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1938.  The  average  values  per  farm 
and  per  acre  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  for  the  various 
farming-type  areas  are  as  follows: 

Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  Household,  1940,  1941,  and  1942 


Area 

Per  farm 

Per  acre 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1940 

1941 

1942 

$253 
247 
252 
236 
244 
250 
244 
211 
220 

$242 

$279 
276 
293 
284 
283 
282 
292 
267 
278 

5284 

$332 
330 
366 
344 
342 
349 
334 
317 
345 

$342 

$1.41 

1.17 

1.01 

.87 

.96 

1.25 

.99 

.93 

.94 

$1.02 

$1.54 
1.33 
1.22 
1.07 
1.13 
1.32 
1.18 
1.21 
1.20 

$1.20 

$1.72 

Area  2 

1.60 

1.47 

1.34 

1.36 

1.61 

1.33 

Area  8 

1.46 

1.61 

$1.53 

■Weighted  by  the  number  of  census  farms  in  each  area. 
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Table  1. — Selected  Items  of  Income  and  Expense  on  Accounting 
Farms  in  Illinois,  1935-1942" 


Item 


1939 


1940 


1941 


Acres  per  farm 

Cash  income  per  farm 

Cash  expenditures  per  farm 

Cash  balance 

Inventory  increase 

Cash  balance  plus  inventory  increase 

Unpaid  labor 

Net  farm  income 

Gross  receipts  per  acreb 

Total  expense  per  acrec 

Net  receipts  per  acreb 

Net  receipts  per  acre  (cash  basis) . . . 


216 


$4  342 
2  605 


$5  374 
3  034 


$5   309 
3  424 


$5  285 
3  421 


237 


$5  920 
4  001 


$6  334 
4  094 


239 


J8  002 
4  983 


£10  865 
6  470 


$1 


737 
779 


$2  340 
802 


885 
727 


SI   864 
428 


$1   919 
1   117 


$2  240 
541 


$3  019 
2  082 


4  395 
1  562 


$2  516 
668 


$3   142 
740 


$2   612 
733 


$2   292 
698 


$3  036 
696 


$2  781 
691 


$5   101 
769 


5  957 
1  Oil 


SI   848 


;i7.14 
8.68 


S2  402 


S19.55 
9.06 


SI   879 


;i8.00 
9.86 


Si   594 


516.66 
9.95 


S2  340 


S19.89 
10.26 


S2  090 


S19.16 
10.47 


S4  332 


S30.07 
11.63 


S  4  946 


S35 . 44 
14.82 


8.46 
5.14 


S10.49 
S  7.40 


8.14 
5.33 


6.71 
5.25 


S  9.63 
S  5.40 


S  8.69 
S  6.82 


S18.44 
S  9.91 


S20.62 
S14.99 


aIn  this  table  and  in  succeeding  tables  where  data  are  on  a  farm  basis  rather  than  on  an 
acre  basis,  state  averages  were  obtained  by  weighting  area  averages  by  the  number  of  farms  in 
each  area. 

bGross  receipts  include  inventory  changes. 

cTotal  expense  includes  unpaid  labor. 

From  the  records  which  are  used  to  analyze  the  farm  business,  rental 
value  of  the  farm  residence  as  well  as  depreciation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  the  residence  are  omitted.  Thus  the  accounting  for  farm  build- 
ings agrees  with  income  tax  rulings. 

Cash  income  per  farm.  The  average  cash  income  and  cash  ex- 
penditures per  farm  were  larger  in  1942  than  in  any  year  for  which 
comparable  records  are  available  (1926).1 

The  average  cash  balance  of  $4,395  for  1942  was  over  four  times  as 
large  as  the  average  cash  balance  of  $968  for  1932,  the  low-income  year 

'Comparable  records  are  available  to  1926  and  a  limited  number,  to  1916. 


Table  2. — Cash  Farm  Business  Expenditures  on 
Illinois  Accounting  Farms  1936-1942 


Nature  of  expenditures" 

Average  per  farm 

Percent 
1942 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

is  of 
1941 

Land  Improvi  ments  and 

farm  buildings 

Machinery  and  equipment. . 

S     212 
841 
612 
205 
261 
231 
672 

S3  034 

S     274 
956 
656 
276 
306 
234 
722 

S3  424 

S     314 
969 
471 
148 
348 
256 
915 

$3  421 

S     368 
961 
634 
144 
371 
272 
1   251 

S4  001 

S     368 
1  019 
647 
152 
369 
287 
1   252 

S4  094 

S     389 
1   335 
947 
159 
432 
294 
1   427 

S4  983 

S     532 

1   430 

1   461 

220 

548 

302 

1  977 

S6  470 

137 
107 
154 

i  rop  and  Beating  expense  .  . 

138 

127 



Livestock  and  miscellaneous 

rota]                 n  tea 

103 
139 

130 

■Total  for  each  item  of  expenditure  was  determined  by  weighting  the  averages  of  each  area 
by  the  number  of  census  farms  in  the  area. 
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of  the  depression  (Table  1).  The  average  cash  balance  for  1942  was 
$1,376  a  farm  larger  than  in  1941,  but  income  tax  payments  made  in  1942 
for  1941  must  be  deducted  from  this  sum  in  order  to  calculate  the  in- 
crease available  for  farm  family  living  and  savings. 

Cash  farm  business  expenditures.  Illinois  accounting  farmers  spent 
more  money  to  run  their  farms  in  1942  than  in  any  year  of  record  (since 
1926)  and  probably  established  an  all-time  high  because  farms  are  larger 
now  and  farmers  purchase  a  higher  percentage  of  the  materials  used  to 
operate  their  farms.  Expenditures  averaged  30  percent  larger  in  1942 
than  in  1941  and  113  percent  larger  in  1942  than  in  1936  (Table  2). 
More  money  was  spent  in  1942  than  in  1941  for  all  items,  with  the  largest 
increases  for  feed  and  livestock,  and  the  smallest  increases  for  taxes, 
machinery,  and  equipment.  The  expenditures  included  both  capital  and 
operating  items.  For  instance,  outlays  for  new  machinery  and  repairs  as 
well  as  gas  and  oil  expenses  are  included  under  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  average  expenditure  per  farm  of  $6,470  in  1942  may  be  con- 
trasted with  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,494  per  farm  in  1933,  the  low 
point  for  expenditures  in  the  depression  period  —  an  increase  of  433 
percent.  This  increase  reflects  changes  in  the  price  level,  changes  in  the 
quantities  purchased,  and  changes  in  the  average  size  of  farm. 

Inventory  increases.  Inventory  increases  have  occurred  each  year 
since  the  depression  year  of  1932,  and  these  annual  increases  have  ranged 
from  $428  per  farm  in  1938  to  $2,082  per  farm  in  1941.  The  average 
annual  increase  for  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1942  was  $902  a  farm ; 
for  the  10-year  period  it  has  totaled  $9,020  a  farm. 

An  inventory  increase  indicates  that  the  combined  value  of  livestock, 
grain,  improvements,  and  machinery  was  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  ending  inventory  of  each  year  is  for  the  same 
farms  as  the  beginning  inventory,  but  the  farms  included  in  the  averages 
for  one  year  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  any  other  year  because 
some  old  cooperators  are  dropped  each  year  and  new  ones  are  added.1 

The  series  of  inventory  increases  for  a  period  of  10  years  reflects  the 
increase  in  prices  for  farm  products,  heavy  investments  in  improvements 
and  machinery,  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  and  livestock  following  the 
drouth  of  1934.  Enough  money  has  been  spent  for  machinery  and  im- 
provements so  that  the  value  per  farm  on  January  1,  1942,  was  99  percent 
larger  for  machinery  and  25  percent  larger  for  improvements  than  it 
was  in  1934.  Earnings  were  larger  during  the  last  10  years  if  inventory 
changes  are  included  than  if  calculations  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  inventory  losses  averaged  $866  a  year  for  the  3  years, 

1A  high  percentage  of  the  cooperators  for  one  year  continues  for  the  next. 
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Table  3. — Variations  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm  by 
Farming-Type  Areas,  1942a 


Farming- 
type 
area 

Level  of  earnings 

Number 

of 

farms 

Average  rate 
earned  on 
investment 

Net  earnings 
per  farm 

Labor  and 

management 

earnings 

1 

(rate  earned  on  investment) 
Less  than  13.00 

73 
40 

42 

165 
141 

178 

231 
170 
179 

305 
176 
182 

154 
91 
107 

142 
83 
95 

62 
17 
68 

24 
37 
31 

8 
12 
8 

(percent) 

8.8 

15.0 

19.8 

11.1 
17.4 
24.7 

12.7 
19.4 
26.3 

10.6 
15.8 
21.3 

9.5 
16.6 
24.8 

5.1 
12.5 
20.2 

4.4 
12.1 
21.4 

7.8 
16.8 
25.0 

5.1 
14.7 
28.7 

$3  441 

5  535 
7  382 

$4  295 

6  397 

7  707 

$5  307 

8  580 

10  357 

S4  400 
7  800 

9  044 

$2  810 
5  258 
7  555 

$     999 

2  460 

3  799 

$     646 

2  069 

3  373 

$1   195 

2  642 

4  995 

$     660 
1  822 

3  245 

(per  farm) 
$2   142 

13.00  to  16.99 

4  442 

6  280 

2 

Less  than  15.00 

$3  137 

15.00  to  19.99 

5  354 

20.00  or  more 

6  960 

3 

Less  than  1 7.00 

$3  989 

17.00  to  21.99 

7   142 

9   156 

4 

Less  than  14.00 

S3  079 

14.00  to  17.99 

6   117 

18.00  or  more 

7   705 

5 

Less  than  14.00 

$2  089 

14.00  to  18.99 

4  467 

6  847 

6 

Less  than  10.00 

$     731 

10.00  to  14.99 

2   190 

3  588 

7 

Less  than  10.00 

$     462 

10.00  to  14.99 

1  820 

3  208 

8 

Less  than  12.00 

$     936 

12.00  to  19.99 

2  463 

20.00  or  more 

4  617 

9 

Less  than  10.00 

$     545 

10.00  to  19.99 

1   749 

20.00  or  more 

3  319 

•For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  variations  in  earnings,  see  the  1942  reports  for  each  area. 


1930-1932.  The  cash  basis  more  nearly  reflects  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  pay  his  interest,  to  buy  the  things  that  the  family  needs,  and  to  add 
something  to  the  savings  than  does  the  method  of  accounting  which  in- 
cludes inventory  changes.  Inventory  changes  must  be  included,  however, 
in  order  to  find  the  net  position  of  the  farm  business  for  the  year. 

Variations  in  earnings  from  farm  to  farm.  Earnings  for  the  farms 
included  in  each  area  vary  widely.  Much  of  the  farm-to-farm  variation 
is  due  to  the  managerial  ability  of  the  operators  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  farms  are  organized  and  operated.  The  records  were  grouped 
for  this  study  into  high-,  medium-,  and  low-income  farms  on  the  basis 
nt  the  rate  earned  on  investment.  The  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the 
household  was  included  as  a  farm  receipt  in  this  tabulation.1  The  wide 
variation  in  rate  earned  on  investment,  net  earnings  per  farm,  and  labor 

'The  records  for  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Wood- 
ford counties  were  not  available  when  the  averages  for  Area  4  were  calculated. 
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and  management  earnings  indicates  the  opportunities  which  some  farmers 
have  for  improving  the  income  from  their  farms  because  these  varia- 
tions are  largely  due  to  factors  over  which  the  operator  has  some 
control  (Table  3). 

Prices  of  important  farm  products.  During  1942,  hog  prices  ad- 
vanced 25  percent;  beef  cattle  prices,  16  percent;  butterfat  prices,  38 
percent ;  and  corn  prices,  21  percent. 

The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices  averaged  28  percent  higher  in 
1942  than  in  1941.  The  increase  for  the  various  groups  was  as  follows: 
meat  animals,  32  percent ;  dairy  products,  18  percent ;  chickens  and  eggs, 
27  percent ;  grain,  24  percent ;  and  fruit,  42  percent. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the 
prices  of  livestock,  livestock  products,  and  feeds.  During  1942,  the  index 
of  hog  prices  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  butterfat.  Likewise,  the 
ratio  of  hog  prices  to  corn  prices  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  hog 
feeder  than  to  the  dairyman.  Therefore,  earnings  as  well  as  production 
increased  on  hog  farms  in  relation  to  dairy  farms. 


Farm  product 

December  15  farm  prices 

Average  yearly  farm  prices 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

$      .66 

1.14 

.47 

.70 

1.48 

11.40 

69.00 

10.70 

10.80 

10.60 

91.00 

2.50 

.34 

.15 

.32 

$     .80 

1.24 

.49 

.80 

1.59 

11.90 

85.00 

13.40 

12.50 

13.70 

120.00 

2.80 

.47 

.20 

.34 

$      .63 

.93 

.36 

.55 

1.24 

8.49 

68.00 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

2.05 

.33 

.15 

.22 

$      .77 

1.13 

.48 

.74 

1.65 

11.32 
84.00 
13.37 

11.93 

12.27 
102.42 

Milk,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb 

2.42 
.39 

.19 

.29 

In  1942,  17.3  bushels  of  corn  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live  hog 
compared  with  an  average  of  14.8  bushels  in  1941,  and  an  average  of 
12.8  bushels  for  1931-1940.  Under  favorable  feeding  ratios,  hog  produc- 
tion reached  record  levels  in  1941  and  continued  to  expand  in  1942.  This 
upward  swing  may  be  expected  to  terminate  in  1943. 

Variations  in  supplies.  Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time 
influence  farm  earnings  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm 
property  must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  influence  is  greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory 
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Fig.  2. — Indexes  of  the  Average  Monthly  Ilinois  Farm  Prices  of  Butterfat, 
Corn,  Hogs,  and  Beef  Cattle,  1941  and  1942.  (1924-1929  =  100) 


time.  Abundant  feed  supplies  and  increasing  inventories  have  charac- 
terized the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of  1936.  In  1942,  the  high  crop 
yield  resulted  in  large  inventories  of  feed  on  most  farms.  There  was  an 
average  inventory  per  farm  of  2,937  bushels  of  corn  and  710  bushels  of 
oats  on  accounting  farms  on  January  1,  1943.  This  was  119  bushels  more 
corn  per  farm  and  28  bushels  less  oats  per  farm  than  a  year  earlier.  For 
the  state  as  a  whole,  the  corn  reserves  on  January  1,  1943,  were  larger 
than  they  had  been  a  year  earlier.  According  to  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  1942  and  1943  were  as  follows: 

1942  1943 

Type  of  grain  (million  bushels) 

Corn 333  338 

Oats 99  90 

Wheat 9  3 

Soybeans 17  29 

Livestock  numbers  continued  to  increase  on  accounting  farms  in  1942. 
The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in  livestock  numbers 
on  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  years  1941  and  1942: 
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Percent  of  increase  Percent  of  increase 

Type  of  livestock  1941         1942  Type  of  livestock  1941         1942 

Milk  cows 4  1  Brood  sows 24  13 

Beef  cows 14  3  Spring  pigs 4  17 

Feeder  cattle 0  4  Summer  pigs 13  24 

Feeder  lambs 25  —29  Fall  pigs 23  8 

In  1942,  15.3  litters  were  farrowed  per  farm  on  accounting  farms,  com- 
pared with  13.7  litters  in  1941,  12.7  litters  in  1940,  and  12.0  litters  in  1939. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  1942  over  1941  was  in  spring  and  summer  litters. 

The  increase  in  beef  cows  and  hogs  was  general  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  cattle  numbers  and  hog  numbers  were  at  record  levels 
on  January  1,  1943,  and  marketings  of  hogs  will  reach  an  all-time  high 
this  year.  Livestock  production  trends  and  grain  reserves  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1942  and  1943  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  material  reduction 
in  feed  supplies  in  1943  unless  another  bumper  grain  crop  is  forthcoming. 

Crop  yields  in  Illinois,  1942.  The  year  1942  was  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  of  high  crop  yields  in  Illinois.  The  weighted  average  yield  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  for  1942  was  128  percent  of  the  10-year 
average,  1931-1940  (Fig.  3). 

In  1942,  yields  of  the  four  principal  grain  crops,  as  expressed  in 
percentages  of  the  1931-1940  averages,  follow:  corn,  143;  oats,  127;  soy- 
beans, 109 ;  and  wheat,  70.  Corn  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  ten  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Cumberland ;  oat 
yields  were  higher  in  88  counties  including  all  of  the  principal  oat  pro- 
ducing counties  of  northern  Illinois ;  and  soybean  yields  were  higher  in  all 
counties  except  McHenry,  Boone,  Winnebago,  JoDaviess,  Shelby,  Rich- 
land, and  Cumberland.  Wheat  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lower  than 
the  10-year  average  in  74  counties  including  all  of  the  principal  wheat 
producing  counties  of  southern  and  western  Illinois. 

The  variation  in  crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as 
well  as  between  townships,  communities,  and  even  individual  farms  was 
greater  than  usual  in  1942  because  of  rainfall  and  other  climatic  differences. 

Crop  yields,  in  relation  to  the  10-year  average,  were  highest  in  the 
northeast  counties  where  weather  conditions  were  particularly  favorable 
for  all  grain  crops  except  soybeans  which  are  grown  on  a  more  restricted 
basis  than  in  the  central  Illinois  counties.  The  counties  with  the  lowest 
yields,  for  the  most  part,  were  in  an  area  across  the  south  central  part 
of  the  state. 

Variations  in  net  cash  income  an  acre.  The  average  net  cash  in- 
come per  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  in  1942  varied  from  $3.40 
in  Area  7  to  $20.25  in  Area  4  (Table  4). 
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Table  4. — Net  Cash  Income  an  Acre  for  Illinois  Accounting  Farms  by 

Farming-Type  Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

and  for  the  Years  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  and  1942 


Farming-type  areas 


1925- 
1929 


1930- 
1934 


1940 


Area  1,  Chicago  Dairy1 

Area  2,  Northwestern  Mixed  Live- 
stock15   

Area  3,  Western  Livestock  and  Grainb 
Area  4,  East-Central  Cash  Grainb.  .  . 
Area 5,  West-Central  General  Farming 
Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and  Wheat. . . 
Area  7,  South-Central  Mixed  Farming 
Area  8,  Wabash  Valley  Grain  and 
Livestock  

State  Average  (weighted  by  acres 
in  each  area) 


59.59 

7.94 
9.05 
8.91 
6.35 
3.26 
2.21 

4.57 


57.13 


55.25 

4.92 
4.86 
4.46 
3.23 
2.03 
.91 

1.73 


53.74 


54.97 

6.16 
6.88 
6.69 
4.64 
2.84 
1.41 

2.63 


55.25 


54.04 

5.76 
6.83 
7.08 
4.55 
3.69 
1.39 

4.19 


55.40 


58.66 

8.71 
8.01 
9.02 
4.68 
4.34 
1.81 

3.11 


56.82 


59.05 

12.01 

12.49 
13.28 
8.30 
4.82 
2.99 

3.82 


59.91 


515.71 

16.83 
19.63 
20.25 
13.21 
5.69 
3.40 

7.51 


514.99 


"Includes  records  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  for  1942. 
bIncludes  records   from  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management   Service  for   1938,    1939,    1940, 
1941,  and  1942. 

Net  cash  incomes  were  higher  in  1942  than  in  1941  in  all  areas.  In 
Area  3,  the  increase  from  1941  to  1942  was  $7.14  or  57  percent,  as  con- 
trasted to  41c  or  14  percent  in  Area  7,  and  87c  or  18  percent  in  Area  6. 
Crop  yields  in  both  1941  and  1942  were  relatively  better  in  Area  3  than 
in  Areas  7  and  6,  and  the  price  of  hogs  advanced  more  rapidly  in  1942 
than  the  price  of  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  products.  Hogs  are 
a  more  important  source  of  income  in  Area  3  than  in  Areas  7  or  6, 
whereas  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  products  are  of  more  impor- 
tance in  Areas  7  and  6  than  in  Area  3.  The  net  cash  income  reflects,  in 
part,  the  crop  yields  of  the  preceding  year,  because  a  large  percentage  of 
grain  and  livestock  sales  are  from  crops  harvested  during  the  prior 
calendar  year.  The  effect  of  large  crop  yields  in  1941  on  net  cash  earnings 
in  1942  is  apparent  in  Area  1,  where  the  net  cash  earnings  per  acre  in- 
creased from  $9.05  to  $15.71  or  73  percent. 


Table  5.- 

—Inventory  Increases  by 

Farming-Type  Areas,  1942 

Farming-type  areas 

Livestock 

Feed  and 

grain 

Machinery 

Buildings 

Land  im- 
provements 

Total 

5     827 
1  429 
1  600 
980 
840 
329 
471 
542 

5     919 

5489 
739 
792 
486 
188 
150 
240 
379 

5437 

$  57 
147 
164 
178 
137 
124 
97 
113 

5139 

5232 

22 

-19 

-9 

7 

-14 

-8 

8 

5  10 

5  83 
22 
28 
70 
52 
40 
84 
64 

557 

51  688 

Area  2 

2  359 

2  565 

1   705 

1   224 

629 

Area  7 

884 

Area  8 

1   106 

51  562 
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Table  6. — Bushels  of  Corn  and  Oats  in  Inventories  on  Accounting 
Farms  by  Farming-Type  Areas,  January  1,  1942,  and  1943 


Farming-type  areas 

Corn 

Oats 

Jan.  1,  1942 

Jan.  1,  1943 

Jan.  1,  1942 

Jan.  1,  1943 

2  156 

2  776 

3  988 

4  473 
2  505 

913 
1  042 

1  436 

2  818 

2  230 

3  154 

4  262 
4  516 
2  506 

975 
1    106 

1  714 

2  937 

1  Oil 
987 
844 

1  153 
498 
356 
219 
277 

738 

1   150 

Area  2 

1  047 

823 

1  043 

434 

374 

210 

Area  8 

240 

Weighted  average 

710 

Inventory  changes  by  farming-type  areas.  The  average  inventory 
increased  $1,562  a  farm  in  1942.  This  amount  included  inventory  increases 
for  all  the  areas  and  for  all  the  items  except  buildings  in  Areas  3,  4,  6,  and 
7  (Table  5).  The  inventory  increases  were  largest  for  livestock  and  feed 
and  grain,  the  two  items  combined  accounting  for  87  percent  of  the  total 
inventory  increase.  The  inventory  increases  for  both  grains  and  livestock 
were  the  result  of  increased  supplies  on  hand  and  higher  prices  (Table  6). 

The  increase  in  inventory  of  $139  a  farm  in  1942  for  machinery  indi- 
cates that  farmers  were  still  adding  to  their  equipment,  as  they  had  been 
doing  each  year  since  1935  when  earnings  reached  a  level  which  encour- 


Table  7. — Net  Income  an  Acre  (Inventory  Basis)  for  Illinois  Accounting 

Farms  by  Farming-Type  Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

and  for  the  Years  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  and  1942 


Farming-type  areas 


Area  1,  Chicago  Dairy1 

Area  2,  Northwestern  Mixed 

Livestock1' 

Area  3,  Western  Livestock 

and  Grain6 

Area  4,  East-Central  Cash 

Grainb 

Area  5,  West-Central  General 

Farming 

Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and 

Wheat 

Area  7,  South-Central  Mixed 

Farming 

Area  X,  Wabash  Valley  Grain 

and  Livestock 

State  Average  (weighted 

by  aci 


1925- 
1929 

1930- 
1934 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

J11.04 

$  2.64 

$  8.12 

$  9.23 

513.50 

J22 . 35 

15.11 

2.70 

8.34 

11.45 

12.34 

23.02 

10.24 

2.84 

9.24 

13.01 

10.66 

23.70 

10.30 

2.76 

8.66 

13.42 

9.99 

23.85 

7.69 

1  .99 

6.78 

8.79 

8.08 

17.26 

5.41 

.92 

3.71 

6.65 

6.90 

8.95 

3.34 

.55 

2.47 

3.18 

3.36 

6.49 

5.34 

1.20 

3.31 

5.04 

5.22 

9.44 

$  8.59 

$  2.20 

$  7.14 

$10.33 

$  9.09 

J18.99 

S24.47 
28.26 
29.92 
26.89 
18.08 
8.60 
6.91 
12.59 

$21.79 


■Area    1    includes   records   from   the   Farm   Bureau   Farm   Management    Service   for    1942. 
bFor   these   areas,   records    from   the    Farm    Bureau    Farm    Management    Service   are    included 
for  the  years   1938,   1939,   1940,   1941,  and   1942. 
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Table  8. — Percent  of  Illinois  Accounting  Farmers  Receiving  Agricultural 

Conservation  Payments  in  1942  and  the  Payments  per  Farm 

and  per  Acre  by  Farming-Type  Areas 


Farming-type  area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Acres 
per 
farm 

Percent 
of  farms 
receiving 
pay- 
ments 

Pay- 
ments per 
farm,  all 

farms 

Pay- 
ments per 

farm, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Payments 
per  acre, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Taxes  per 
acre, 

all 
farms 

155 

484 

580 

1  034 

352 

320 

147 

92 

28 

193 
206 
249 
257 
251 
216 
251 
218 
214 

75 
62 
82 
79 
72 
83 
82 
84 
89 

$324 
326 
582 
592 
331 
235 
188 
307 
202 

$433 
525 
706 
746 
457 
283 
229 
367 
227 

12.24 
2.55 
2.83 
2.90 
1.82 
1.31 
.91 
1.68 
1.06 

21.54 
1  36 

Area  2 

1  47 

1  58 

1.26 

86 

Area  7 

.67 

.92 

78 

aged  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  For  the  most  part,  purchases  of 
machinery  were  made  early  in  the  year  before  rationing  started. 

The  $57  increase  in  the  inventory  of  land  improvements  is  significant 
because  it  indicates  relatively  large  purchases  of  limestone  and  rock 
phosphate.  Average  building  values  increased  only  $10  because  of  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  on  new  construction. 

Variations  in  net  income  an  acre  with  inventory  changes  included. 
When  inventory  changes  were  included,  the  average  net  income  an  acre 
on  Illinois  accounting  farms  was  15  percent  higher  in  1942  than  in  1941 
(Table  7).  This  increase  of  15  percent  with  inventories  included  is  in 
contrast  with  a  51 -percent  increase  on  the  cash  basis.  The  net  income 
an  acre  for  1942  was  $5.00  larger  on  the  inventory  basis  than  on  the 
cash  basis.  Incomes  have  been  larger  on  the  inventory  basis  than  on 
the  cash  basis  for  all  years  since  1925,  with  the  exceptions  of  1930, 
1931,  and  1932. 

Net  incomes  an  acre,  on  the  inventory  basis,  were  higher  in  1942  than 
in  1941  in  all  areas  of  the  state  except  in  Area  6.  The  range  in  net  in- 
come per  acre  was  from  $6.91  in  Area  7  to  $29.92  in  Area  3. 

Income  from  agricultural  conservation  payments.  Cash  farm  in- 
comes of  accounting  farmers  in  1942  included  government  payments 
which  were  received  during  the  accounting  year  for  participation  in 
agricultural  conservation  programs.  In  a  few  cases,  delayed  payments  for 
1941,  as  well  as  payments  for  1942,  were  included.  Of  the  28  farms  in 
Area  9,  89  percent  received  payments  (Table  8). 

The  percent  of  farms  receiving  payments  in  other  areas  ranged  down 
to  62  in  Area  2.  The  largest  payments  per  farm  and  per  acre  were  in  the 
areas  with  the  highest  investments  an  acre,  Areas  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  In  all  the 
areas,  the  payments  an  acre  far  exceeded  the  taxes  an  acre. 
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Standards  for  Measuring  Operating  Efficiency 

Farm  account  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  the  principal  factors  af- 
fecting relative  earnings  to  be  land  use,  crop  yields,  amount  of  livestock, 
livestock  efficiency,  labor  cost,  machinery  cost,  and  prices  received  for 
things  sold.  They  have  also  shown  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the 
quality  of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that 
the  kind  of  livestock  influences  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  fed  as  well 
as  the  returns  for  feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm 
business  affects  practically  all  the  cost  items;  and  (4)  that  price  rela- 
tionships and  quantities  of  products  produced  affect  the  relative  profit- 
ableness of  various  types  of  farming  for  any  particular  year. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  2,079  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
were  sorted  into  groups  as  indicated  in  Figures  4,  5,  and  6  and  in  Tables 
9  and  10.  Similar  figures  and  tables  for  each  of  the  nine  major  type-of- 
farming  areas  of  the  state  can  be  found  in  the  area  reports  for  1942. 
These  reports  are  available  upon  request  and  may  be  used  by  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  to  analyze  his  efficiency. 

The  terms  used  in  the  various  figures  and  tables  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book.  For  example,  "improved  land," 
a  term  that  is  used  in  Figure  4,  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by 
farmstead,  roads,  and  orchards. 

Crop  yields.  Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  quality  of  land  (expressed 
as  value  an  acre)  on  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans.  Land 
valued  at  $40  an  acre  produced  about  44  bushels  of  corn,  30  bushels  of 
oats,  13  bushels  of  wheat,  and  16  bushels  of  soybeans;  land  valued  at 
$140  an  acre  produced  about  73  bushels  of  corn,  45  bushels  of  oats,  17 
bushels  of*  wheat,  and  25  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  differences  in  acre- 
yields  between  $40  land  and  $140  land  are  as  follows:  corn,  29  bushels; 
oats,  15  bushels;  wheat,  40  bushels;  and  soybeans,  9  bushels. 

Such  variations  are  significant,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  they  apply  only  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  1942.  Wheat 
yields  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  relation  to  corn  yields  in  years  with 
growing  conditions  different  than  those  in  1942.  Data  of  this  type  are 
valuable  because  they  enable  farmers  to  compare  the  yields  on  their  own 
farms  with  those  on  farms  having  a  similar  quality  of  land. 

Source  of  income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to 
source  of  income  for  1942  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of 
income.  It  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use, 
crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse  and  machinery  requirements,  and 
other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various  types  of  farming. 
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Fig.  4. — Average  Yields  of  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans  with  Varying 
Values  of  Improved  Land,  Farming-Type  Areas,  3,  4,  and  5,  1942 


Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  9.  For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  largest  rate 
earned  on  the  investment  for  1942  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the 
smallest  does  not  mean  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  1942  was 
influenced  by  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

In  1940,  the  rate  earned  on  investment  was  largest  for  cattle  farms  and 
smallest  for  hog  farms,  as  indicated  by  the  following:  grain  farms,  7.6 
percent ;  dairy  farms,  6.8  percent ;  hog  farms,  6.4  percent ;  cattle  farms, 
8.2  percent ;  general  farms  with  more  than  60  percent  of  the  income  from 
livestock,  7.1  percent;  general  farms  with  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
income  from  livestock,  7.0  percent.  The  change  in  the  relative  earnings 
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Table  9. — Source  of  Income  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors 
for  2,079  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1942 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 

40%  + 


Dairy 

sales 
40%  + 


Hogs 
40%  + 


Cattle 
40%  + 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60%- 


L.S. 

60%  + 


Number  of  farms . 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. . 
Percent  of  income  from  crops 

Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Land  improvements  per  acre  .  . 

Buildings  per  acre 

Machinery  per  acrea 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses6 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expensesb 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 
earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable. 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture. . . 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 
Total  months  of  labor 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  bu 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter. 
Dairy  returns  per  cow. 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acreb 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre 

Land  Improvements  cost  per 

acre 

Buildings  cost  per  acre 

Land  tax  per  acre 


34.8 
56.4 


543  760 

161 

108 

2 

14 

11 


510  289 
3  715 


$  6  574 


$  37.91 
13.68 


$  24.23 

15.1 

$  5  158 


272 
89.8 
77.5 
20.6 
$  7.74 
9.9 
20.9 


5182 
193 
111 


$     6.93 

6.44 

.56 
1.04 
1.36 


06 


85.7 
5.5 


$27  916 

156 

81 

2 

25 

13 


* 

7 
3 

162 
979 

$ 

3 

183 

$ 

39 
21 

.32 
.48 

17.84 

11.3 

2  580 


184 
82.3 
58.2 
37.7 
$  18.67 
21.3 
24.4 


55.9 


$187 
200 
194 


$  14.56 

10.16 

.68 
1.54 
1.10 


971 


90.2 
2.1 


$36  533 

155 

89 

3 

17 

11 


$10  469 
3  889 


$  6  580 


$  44.54 
16.55 


$  27.99 

18.1 

$  5  530 


237 
82.4 
66.6 
31.0 
$  22.49 
14.9 
22.8 


$184 
215 
114 


$   10.63 

8.19 

.68 
1.36 
1.22 


124 
93.6 


$65   156 

189 

101 

4 

20 

11 


$16  968 
7  312 


$  9  656 


$  49.10 
21.01 


$  28.09 
14.9 

$  7   158 


350 
84.0 
65.5 
30.2 
$  31.73 
12.3 
28.3 


$147 
196 
97 


$     9.38 

8.20 

.82 
1.52 
1.25 


54.5 
34.7 


$38  951 

155 

97 

3 

15 

11 


9  644 
3  709 


$  5  935 


38.51 
14.89 


23.62 

15.2 

4  789 


249 
85.7 
71.9 
25.4 
$  11.71 
12.2 
21.7 


65.5 


$188 
215 
127 


$     8.61 

7.35 

.53 
1.29 
1.24 


83.2 
8.2 


$37  194 

158 

91 

3 

18 

11 


9  690 
3  833 


$  5  857 


40.96 
16.27 


24.69 

15.6 

4  765 


236 
83.8 
66.5 
30.1 
$  19.74 
14.7 
23.2 


64.6 


$179 
203 
138 


$  10.59 

8.16 

.67 
1.40 
1.21 


•Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
^Expenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 


of  hog  farms  from  1940  to  1942  clearly  reflects  the  increase  in  the  average 
price  of  hogs  from  $5.54  to  $13.37. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  average  rate  earned  on  investment  for 
the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  for  farms  from  the  same  area  grouped  ac- 
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cording  to  source  of  income:  farms  with  over  60  percent  of  their  incomes 
from  grain,  4.0  percent ;  farms  with  40-59  percent  of  their  incomes  from 
grain,  3.6  percent ;  hog  farms,  2.8  percent ;  cattle  farms,  3.5  percent ;  dairy 
farms,  2.8  percent;  and  mixed-income  farms,  3.1  percent.  On  the  basis  of 
earnings  on  accounting  farms  for  the  past  15  years,  the  grain  farms  in 
Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5  have  shown  higher  current  returns  than  have  live- 
stock farms.  In  these  records,  no  charge  was  made  for  fertility  losses,  and 
no  inference  is  intended  concerning  the  results  if  these  systems  are  fol- 
lowed for  another  15-year  period.  The  mechanization  of  farms  in  this 
area  in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  cost  of  producing  grains  more  than 
the  cost  of  producing  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  necessary  returns 
per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture),  labor, 
equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs  vary  widely.  According  to  5-year 
averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1933-1937), the  necessary  returns  were: 
poultry,  $195  ;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the 
grain  farms  were  located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per 
acre;  (2)  larger  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  land 
in  grain;  and  (4)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  6  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms, 
where  21.3  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms, 
where  9.9  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently 
utilized  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses 
without  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $14.56  on  the  dairy  farms 
to  $6.93  on  the  grain  farms ;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $10.16,  and  lowest  on 
the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged  $6.44;  the  building  cost  per  acre 
averaged  $1.54  on  the  dairy  farms  and  $1.04  on  the  grain  farms. 

Labor,  horse  and  machinery,  and  improvement  costs  were  higher  for  all 
sources  of  income  groups  in  1942  than  in  1941 ;  labor  cost  per  crop  acre, 
for  example,  was  21  percent  higher  on  the  grain  farms  in  1942  than  in  1941. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3, 
4,  and  5  are  sorted  according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate 
that  the  operators  on  the  largest  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones ;  and  after  deductions  were  made 
for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  141 
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Table  10. — Size  of  Farm  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors  for 
2,079  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1942 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Less  than 
121 


121  to 
200 


201  to 
280 


281  to 
360 


361  to 
440 


441  or 
more 


Number  of  farms . 
Acres  per  farm .  .  . 


Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Land  improvements  per  acre. 

Buildings  per  acre 

Machinery  per  acrea 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'" 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 
earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable. 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture. . 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  1.8.. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod,  l.s 
Percent  of  income  from  crops 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 

Total  months  of  labor 

Number  of  work  horses. .  .  . 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  bu 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter 
Dairy  returns  per  cow. 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

i  rop  acre 

Land   improvements   cost   per 

acre 

Buildings  cost  per  acre 

Land  tax  per  acre 


233 
103 


$17  621 

171 

96 

4 

22 

14 


5  035 
2  299 


$  2   736 


48.92 
22.31 


26.61 
15.6 
2  613 


88.2 

65.8 

31.0 

$  22.56 

82.6 

7.2 

21.6 

15.6 

2.1 


66.9 


$190 
195 
125 


$   14.83 

9.40 

.83 
1.71 
1.33 


749 
166 


$27  721 

167 

97 

3 

19 

13 


7  497 
3  009 


$  4  488 


45.14 
18.12 


27.02 
16.2 
3  877 


87.1 
68.3 
29.3 
$  19.74 
77.2 
13.6 
16.2 
18.9 
2.6 


65.9 


$187 
207 
130 


$   11.34 

8.31 

.69 
1.41 
1.31 


533 

242 


£38  771 

160 

97 

3 

17 

11 


$10  225 
3  745 


$  6  480 


$  42.25 
15.48 


$  26.77 

16.8 
$  5  323 


85.6 
70.1 
27.5 
$  17.58 
73.4 
18.4 
13.4 
22.4 
2.9 


$184 
213 
127 


$9.50 
7.66 


294 
322 


$50  815 

158 

97 

3 

16 

10 


$12   734 
4  585 


$  8   149 


$  39.56 
14.24 


$  25.32 

16.0 
$  6  386 


83.9 
70.0 
27.3 
$  16.88 
72.0 
20.0 
11.9 
26.4 
3.1 


$177 
212 
124 


$     8.45 
7.36 


129 
397 


$61  443 

155 

95 

3 

15 

10 


$15  457 
5  365 


$10  092 


$  38.87 
13.50 


$  25.37 

16.4 
$  7  800 


81.1 
71.0 
25.8 
$  16.34 
71.9 
20.8 
11.3 
29.6 
3.5 


66.8 


$174 
210 
128 


$     8.42 

7.09 

.61 
1.17 
1.24 


141 

577 


$84  630 

147 

88 

3 

14 

9 


$20  891 
7   176 


$13  715 


$  36.30 
12.49 


$  23.81 

16.3 

$10  277 


80.7 
68.9 
27.5 
$  16.51 
74.2 
18.4 
10.0 
37.0 
4.1 


$166 
214 
117 


7.44 

6.87 

.62 
1.14 
1.17 


•Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
bl&cpensee  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 


largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $10,277, 
contrasted  with  $2,613  for  the  233  smallest  farms.  The  latter  had  higher 
investments  an  acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment, 
indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was 
practically  the  same  for  all  size  groups,  but  there  was  a  slight  increase 
from  the  smallest  farms  up  to  the  size  ranging  from  121  to  200  acres. 
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For  the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  the  average  rate  earned  on  invest- 
ment (value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  excluded)  for 
accounting  farms  by  size  groups  in  Areas  3,  4,  and  5  was  as  follows: 
0-99  acres,  .8  percent;  100-139  acres,  2.0  percent;  140-179  acres,  2.6 
percent;  180-219  acres,  2.8  percent;  220-259  acres,  3.0  percent;  260-299 
acres,  3.5  percent;  300-339  acres,  3.4  percent;  and  340  acres  and  over, 
3.3  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  earned  on  investment  increased  as 
the  size  of  farm  increased  to  about  300  acres,  declined  slightly  for  farms 
ranging  from  300  to  400  acres,  and  increased  again  for  farms  ranging 
from  400  to  600  acres.  Those  farms  that  are  too  large  for  one  tractor 
but  not  large  enough  for  two  seem  to  be  an  awkward  size. 

In  1942,  the  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were 
the  largest  ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  earn- 
ings an  acre,  by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  an  acre,  and  by  the 
larger  value  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon 
the  individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  vol- 
ume of  their  businesses  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  livestock;  others,  by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  in- 
creasing crop  yields,  or  by  developing  special  markets ;  still  others,  by 
increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying  combinations  of  the 
above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  The  effect  of  the  amount 
of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock  on  labor  and  horse  and  ma- 
chinery cost  per  crop  acre  is  shown  graphically  in  Figures  5  and  6. 

Four  significant  things  are  apparent  in  these  charts:  (1)  The  costs 
per  crop  acre  increased  as  the  size  of  the  farms  decreased;  (2)  the  costs 
increased  as  the  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  increased;  (3)  the  costs  de- 
creased much  more  rapidly  when  the  size  of  farms  increased  from  120 
acres  or  less  to  201-360  acres  than  when  they  increased  from  201-360  to 
360  acres,  or  more  (this  situation  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
dairy  cattle  and  poultry  predominate  on  the  smaller  farms  and  that  beef 
cattle  predominate  on  the  larger  farms)  ;  (4)  the  costs  increased  rapidly 
as  the  feed  fed  an  acre  increased  from  $5  to  about  $15  an  acre;  and 
(5)  the  costs  increased  at  a  less  rapid  rate  but  more  uniformly  from  $15 
to  $35  an  acre,  especially  for  farms  in  the  larger  size  groups. 

Farmers  who  know  what  their  cost  for  labor  and  for  horse  and 
machinery  expense  per  crop  acre  was  in  1942  will  find  that  these  data 
contain  a  basis  for  comparing  their  expenses  with  averages  for  other 
farms  of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  livestock.1 

'Data  for  other  areas  of  Illinois  are  available  in  the  area  reports  for  1942. 
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Fig.  5. — Labor  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size  and  with 

Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1942 


Variations  by  Farming-Type  Areas 

The  data  in  Tables  11  and  12  indicate  a  wide  range  of  farming  condi- 
tions in  Illinois  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  grouping 
counties  by  farming-type  areas.  They  show  a  range  in  size  from  193  acres 
in  Area  1  to  257  acres  in  Area  4  and  an  average  investment  per  farm 
varying  from  $12,253  in  Area  9  to  $46,695  in  Area  4. 

Crop  yields  varied  from  area  to  area  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  relative  proportion  of  income  from 
grain,  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  varied  according  to  feeds  available, 
markets,  labor,  and  other  factors.  Expenses  per  crop  acre  for  labor  and 
for  horses  and  machinery  varied  with  the  size  of  farm,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  livestock,  the  wages  for  labor,  and  the  type  of  equipment. 
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$5  $10  $15  $20  $25  $30  $35 

FEED    FED    PER    ACRE     TO    PRODUCTIVE    LIVESTOCK 

Fig.  6. — Horse  and  Machinery  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size 

and  with  Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1942 


Data  for  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Averages  were  calculated  for  each  county  with  30  or  more  records 
and  for  groups  of  counties  with  less  than  30  records.  These  averages 
are  arranged  in  Table  13  according  to  farming- type  areas.  The  averages 
for  Area  1  are  given  at  the  front  of  the  list,  and  those  for  Area  9  at  the 
end  of  it. 
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Table  13.- 


-summary  of  business  records  from  3,192  illinois  farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1942 


Accounting  Item 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Land  improvements 3 

Farm  buildings 4 

Horses 5 

Cattle 6 

Hogs 7 

Sheep 8 

Poultry 9 

Feed  and  grain 10 

Machinery  and  equipment 11 

Income,  net  increases,  total 12 

Cattle 13 

Dairy  sales 14 

Hogs 15 

Sheep 16 

Poultry  and  eggs 17 

Farm  products  used  in  household 18 

Feed  and  grain 19 

AAA  payment 20 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 21 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 22 

Land  improvements 23 

Farm  buildings 24 

Feed  and  grain 25 

Machinery  and  equipment 26 

Hired  labor -. 27 

Taxes 28 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 29 

Receipts  less  expenses 30 

Unpaid  labor 31 

Net  farm  earnings 32 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 33 

Labor  and  management  earnings 34 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 35 

Increase  in  inventory 36 

Number  of  farms  included 37 

Size  of  farm,  acres 38 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 39 

Total  expenses  per  acre 40 

Net  earnings  per  acre 41 

Value  of  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 43 

Value  of  buildings  per  acre 44 

Total  investment  per  acre 45 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 46 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 47 

Oats 48 

Wheat 49 

Soybeans  fur  grain 50 

Other  cultivated  crops 51 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 53 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 54 

55 

Wheat 56 

Barley 57 

Soybeans 58 

Peed  fed  per  acre 59 

Returns  foi  J100  feed  fed 60 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 61 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 62 

Ret  urns  per  litter    63 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 64 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre   66 

Land  Improvements  cost  per  acre 67 

Farm  buildings  cost  per  acre 68 

Taxet  69 


McHenry 


$33   197 

14  515 

511 

7  142 

334 

4  352 
499 

19 

173 

2  846 

2  806 

3  9  434 

950 

5  670 
1  536 

16 
515 
338 


3  3 


372 

37 

697 

177 

516 

165 

1   249 

1  029 

280 

281 

5   737 

985 


4  752 
14.3 
3  768 
3  616 
1   783 


43 
190 

5  49.60 
24.62 


$  24.98 
$  76 

84 

38 
175 

76.4 

31.9 
17.4 
.4 
2.1 
7.1 
27.0 
14.1 
64.0 
60.8 
26.7 
38.1 
8.1 
3  23.58 
200 
4.01 
8.6 
3209 
203 
*  12.63 
16.77 
.93 
2.71 
1.47 


Boone 


$35  040 

17   116 

676 

5  597 
327 

4  082 
932 
192 
126 

3   161 

2  831 
$  9  304 

1  737 

3  619 

2  551 
160 
376 
310 
152 
352 

47 
906 
195 
471 


$  2 


1   123 

677 

266 

174 

6  398 

1   059 


5  339 
15.2 
4  395 
4  312 
1    776 


31 
206 

5  45.23 
19.27 


i  25.96 
5  83 

88 

27 
170 

82.6 

34.2 

20.4 

.8 

3.5 


8. 
21. 
11. 
70. 
56. 
22. 
26.8 
8.3 
$  24.31 
174 
5.44 
15.8 
£184 
177 
$     9.34 
12.36 
.95 
2.29 
1.29 


Kane 


350  613 

22  271 

900 

9  369 

348 

7  918 

1  101 

46 
110 

4  996 
3  554 

312  904 

5  738 

2  717 

3  362 

47 
374 
326 


283 
57 

5  366 
266 
779 
987 

1   588 

1  147 
346 
253 

7  538 
896 


6  642 
13.1 

4  835 

5  652 
1   560 


38 
213 
*  60.47 
29.34 


$  31 . 13 

$104 

109 

44 

237 

86.0 

38.4 
20.7 
.5 
7.0 
6.7 
17.9 
8.8 
81.8 
63.9 
27.0 
37.3 
15.3 
$  37.74 
155 
4.26 
18.7 
3206 
185 
$   11.18 
12.21 
1.25 
3.65 
1.62 


Lake, 

Cook, 

DuPage 


333  865 

16  563 

607 

6  492 

305 

3  512 

647 

53 

150 

2  923 

2  613 


3  8  036 


268 
258 
032 

24 
487 
346 
255 
294 

72 
424 
189 
532 


1   147 

1  024 

294 

238 

4  612 

882 


3  730 
11.0 
2  693 
2  625 
1   641 


43 
168 

5  47.92 
25.68 


%  22.24 

%  99 

104 

39 

202 

82.5 

32.5 
20.6 
.8 
9.0 
5.4 
19.9 
11.8 
63.4 
59.9 
21.8 
40.3 
14.3 
$  24.26 
180 
4.14 
13.9 
8193 
197 
I  11.36 
15.34 
1.13 
3.17 
1.75 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,192  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1942 — Continued 


De  Kalb 

Stephen- 
son 

Lee 

Ogle 

Rock 
Island 

Winne- 
bago 

Whiteside 

Jo 
Daviess 

1 

$46  613 

526  570 

$49  642 

$31  237 

$27  140 

$32  298 

$30  454 

$25  681 

2 

25  532 

12  113 

28  985 

16  183 

14  512 

13  676 

14  662 

12  293 

3 

861 

513 

920 

765 

673 

856 

564 

745 

4 

6  386 

4  811 

5  736 

4  766 

3  770 

6  335 

4  704 

4  271 

5 

250 

244 

211 

248 

215 

292 

223 

323 

6 

4  550 

2  861 

3  677 

2  997 

1  765 

3  244 

3  229 

2  736 

7 

1  402 

993 

1  557 

1  302 

1  256 

1  278 

1  375 

1  082 

8 

131 

38 

310 

78 

85 

217 

87 

102 

9 

142 

147 

114 

109 

144 

137 

138 

129 

10 

4  343 

2  426 

5  032 

2  656 

2  487 

3  397 

2  946 

1  935 

11 

3  016 

2  424 

3  100 

2  133 

2  233 

2  866 

2  526 

2  065 

12 

$11  706 

$   8  633 

$13  293 

$  8  954 

$  8  283 

$  9  328 

$  9  668 

$  8  373 

13 

4  109 

1  414 

2  849 

2  624 

1  334 

2  057 

2  411 

1  667 

14 

1  177 

2  365 

942 

1  127 

790 

2  417 

1  522 

1  641 

15 

4  705 

3  837 

5  457 

4  028 

4  586 

3  704 

4  346 

3  886 

16 

125 

40 

240 

43 

61 

165 

69 

96 

17 

511 

507 

478 

444 

511 

496 

486 

478 

18 

308 

311 

346 

296 

392 

314 

364 

356 

19 

261 

2  306 

140 

335 

20 

476 

135 

610 

232 

235 

143 

423 

207 

21 

34 

24 

65 

20 

39 

32 

47 

42  * 

22 

$  3   227 

$   2  728 

*  3  238 

$  2  221 

$  1  967 

$  2  436 

$  2  784 

$  2  930 

23 

204 

105 

230 

146 

118 

194 

120 

137 

24 

478 

278 

432 

287 

267 

372 

321 

283 

25 

624 

65 

401 

832 

26 

1  266 

861 

1  307 

834 

886 

959 

1  015 

787 

27 

747 

489 

755 

501 

276 

442 

498 

527 

28 

328 

213 

344 

297 

290 

270 

249 

220 

29 

204 

158 

170 

156 

130 

134 

180 

144 

30 

$  8  479 

$  5  905 

J10  055 

$  6  733 

$  6  316 

$  6  892 

$  6  884 

$  5  443 

31 

1  022 

1  132 

990 

1  057 

1  120 

1  150 

1  070 

1  126 

32 

$   7  457 

$   4  773 

$   9  065 

$  5  676 

$  5  196 

$  5  742 

$  5  814 

$  4  317 

33 

16.0 

18.0 

18.3 

18.2 

19.1 

17.8 

19.1 

16.8 

34 

$   5  922 

$   4  258 

$   7  375 

$  4  895 

$  4  647 

$  4  950 

$  5  083 

$  3  817 

35 

4  765 

3  942 

7  262 

3  748 

3  865 

5  060 

4  301  , 

3  721 

36 

3  406 

1  652 

2  447 

2  689 

2  059 

1  518 

2  219 

1  366 

37 

130 

77 

49 

42 

55 

33 

30 

40 

38 

211 

171 

259 

195 

188 

235 

193 

237 

39 

$  55.58 

$  50.48 

$   51.26 

$  45.99 

$  43.99 

$  39.74 

$  50.09 

$  35.31 

40 

20.17 

22.57 

16.30 

16.84 

16.40 

15.28 

19.97 

17.10 

41 

$  35.41 

$  27.91 

$   34.96 

$  29.15 

$   27.59 

$  24.46 

$  30.12 

$  18.21 

42 

«121 

$   71 

$112 

$  83 

$  77 

$  58 

$  76 

$  52 

43 

124 

73 

116 

90 

86 

64 

80 

62 

44 

30 

28 

22 

24 

20 

27 

24 

18 

45 

221 

155 

191 

160 

144 

138 

158 

108 

46 

91.8 

82.2 

88.2 

78.7 

75.9 

76.2 

86.1 

58.3 

47 

36.9 

27.7 

35.9 

34.3 

37.4 

30.1 

32.1 

26.3 

48 

21.1 

21.5 

22.4 

24.9 

16.0 

19.7 

18.5 

19.2 

49 

.8 

.3 

7 

.1 

1.9 

1.0 

4.2 

.8 

50 

8.5 

2.6 

9^9 

4.8 

7.1 

5.4 

7.8 

.4 

51 

5.7 

5.1 

2.5 

3.1 

1.9 

6.4 

3.2 

5.6 

52 

16.3 

30.4 

21.7 

23.0 

26.9 

25.9 

20.2 

28.0 

53 

10.7 

12.4 

6.9 

9.8 

8.8 

11.5 

14.0 

19.7 

54 

79.4 

72.4 

80.3 

76.7 

73.4 

70.0 

78.9 

70.7 

55 

56.  o 

46.8 

56.5 

52.7 

40.1 

46.0 

46.9 

41.4 

56 

26.2 

25.0 

28.8 

20.0 

18.5 

21.2 

31.6 

17.3 

57 

32.6 

23.1 

12.5 

29.2 

15.7 

34.6 

31.2 

30.0 

58 

16.8 

16.7 

22.9 

18.2 

18.7 

9.6 

16.3 

13.3 

59 

$  31.05 

$   25.93 

$  21.61 

$  24.69 

$  21.04 

$  21.32 

$  27.31 

$  16.31 

60 

166 

189 

182 

176 

191 

181 

173 

208 

61 

4.80 

4.01 

4.22 

4.51 

4.32 

4.31 

4.24 

3.95 

62 

24.0 

18.3 

22.8 

18.8 

21.6 

19.1 

20.3 

18.0 

63 

2221 

$222 

3257 

3230 

$210 

$225 

$226 

$224 

64 

154 

147 

138 

131 

110 

161 

146 

121 

65 

$  8.58 

$     9.16 

$     7.61 

$  7.95 

$  9.11 

$  7.71 

$  8.92 

$  9.77 

66 

10.48 

14.66 

8.96 

12.19 

12.20 

11.01 

11.76 

16.42 

67 

.97 

.61 

.89 

.75 

.63 

.83 

.62 

.58 

68 

2.27 

1.63 

1.67 

1.47 

1.42 

1.58 

1.66 

1.19 

69 

1.56 

1.25 

1.33 

1.53 

1.54 

1.15 

1.29 

.93 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,192  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1942 — Continued 


Accounting  Item 


Carroll 


Henry 


McDon- 
ough 


Knox 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Land  improvements 3 

Farm  buildings 4 

Horses 5 

Cattle 6 

Hogs 7 

Sheep 8 

Poultry 9 

Feed  and  grain 10 

Machinery  and  equipment // 

Income,  net  increases,  total 12 

Cattle 13 

Dairy  sales 14 

Hogs 15 

Sheep 16 

Poultry  and  eggs 17 

Farm  products  used  in  household 18 

Feed  and  grain 19 

AAA  payment 20 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 21 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 22 

Land  improvements 23 

Farm  buildings 24 

Feed  and  grain 25 

Machinery  and  equipment 26 

Hired  labor 27 

Taxes 28 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 29 

Receipts  less  expenses 30 

Unpaid  labor 31 

Net  farm  earnings 32 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 33 

Labor  and  management  earnings 34 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 35 

Increase  in  inventory 36 

Number  of  farms  included 37 

Size  of  farm,  acres 38 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 39 

Total  expenses  per  acre 40 

Net  earnings  per  acre 41 

Value  of  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 43 

Value  of  buildings  per  acre 44 

Total  investment  per  acre 45 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 46 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 47 

Oats 48 

Wheat 49 

Soybeans  for  grain 50 

Other  cultivated  crops 51 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 53 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 54 

Oats 55 

Wheat 56 

Barley 57 

Soybeans 58 

Feed  f'                           59 

Returns  for  $100  feed  fed 60 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 61 

Numbet  of  litters  farrowed 62 

Returns  per  litter 63 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 64 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 66 

Land  improvements  coat  \»t  acre r>7 

Farm  bulldlngi  <<>st  per  acre         68 

per  acre 69 


£28  564 

13  631 

684 

4  332 

299 

3  390 

1  117 
352 
164 

2  602 

1  993 
$   8  703 

2  375 
926 

4  124 
141 
540 
319 


244  922 

24  787 

926 

5  281 

219 

4  081 

2  222 
141 
141 

4  082 

3  042 


313  464 
3  921 
498 
7  350 
159 
490 
382 


$   2 


$   6 


263 
15 
607 
123 
333 
797 
747 
250 
223 
134 
096 


1  082 


633 

31 

4  452 

171 

389 

1  214 

1  267 

803 

409 

199 

9  012 

1  083 


3  5  014 
17.6 

3  4  371 
3  838 
1  939 


7  929 
17.6 
6  452 
5  865 
2  765 


28 
183 

5  47.63 
20.19 


82 
238 

5  56.57 
23.25 


3  27.44 
3  75 

81 

24 
156 

80.0 

32.8 
21.6 
.1 
3.2 
4.1 
28.2 
10.0 
73.1 
49.6 
25.0 
25.6 
18.1 
3  26.52 
172 
3.90 
18.9 
£233 
119 
3  7.95 
11.66 
.67 
1.82 
1.22 


5  33.32 
5104 
111 
22 
189 
82.9 


2.4 
22.2 

9.9 
73.0 
44.9 
22.9 


16.8 
3  30.65 
174 
3.99 
35.9 
3217 
111 
3  9.24 
12.01 
.72 
1.63 
1.72 


£38  704 
22  945 

1  061 
3  895 

184 

2  191 

1  828 

67 
113 

3  777 

2  643 
311  707 

2  558 

364 

7  187 

52 

464 

400 

265 

385 

32 


*  2 


801 
173 
324 


1  219 

595 

310 

180 

8  906 

1  051 


7  855 
20.3 
6  684 
5  851 
2  655 


66 

219 
3  53.41 
17.57 


3  35.84 

2105 

114 

18 

177 

84.6 

35.3 
14.3 

4.0 
18.9 

1.9 
19.4 

6.2 
75.2 
44.2 
13.4 

25^3 
3  27.60 
181 

4.86 
32.7 
3211 
100 

3  8.70 

10.47 

.79 

1.48 

1.41 


$43  099 

24  343 

1  018 

4  658 

209 

3  118 

1  713 
174 

95 

4  730 
3  041 

312  761 

2  606 
678 

6  367 

148 

348 

400 

1  501 

659 

54 

$  3   163 

187 

380 


1  268 
730 
415 
183 

9  598 
985 


3  8  613 
20.0 

3  7  231 
6  081 
3  117 


53 
271 

5  47.07 
15.30 


5  31.77 
5  90 
103 
17 
159 
78.3 

34.6 


1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
19.2 

24.6 
$  20.34 
190 
4.08 
31.1 
3216 
112 
3     7.94 
9.48 
.69 
1.40 
1.53 
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Bureau 

Marshall- 
Putnam 

Peoria 

Fulton 

Hancock 

Mercer 

Warren 

Stark 

1 

343  987 

352  014 

339  269 

332  933 

$33   156 

345  634 

343  617 

339  970 

2 

25  008 

31  559 

23  238 

19  607 

19  518 

24  366 

25  807 

23  492 

3 

1  002 

889 

815 

764 

631 

932 

1  043 

624 

4 

4  895 

4  874 

4  465 

3  225 

3  014 

4  532 

4  705 

4  064 

5 

193 

166 

237 

182 

272 

311 

315 

165 

6 

3  064 

3  183 

2  231 

2  041 

2  698 

4  318 

2  482 

1  732 

7 

1  858 

2  184 

1  516 

1  566 

1  311 

1  947 

2  072 

1  770 

8 

297 

626 

192 

165 

126 

148 

138 

854 

9 

172 

111 

134 

95 

77 

174 

110 

110 

10 

4  628 

5  396 

3  837 

2  829 

3  311 

6  002 

4  213 

4  378 

11 

2  870 

3  026 

2  604 

2  459 

2  198 

2  904 

2  732 

2  781 

12 

£12  145 

514  979 

311  360 

3  9  132 

$   8  786 

313  367 

313  288 

310  574 

13 

2  637 

3  141 

1  925 

1  465 

1  791 

3  810 

2  883 

925 

14 

813 

647 

519 

536 

710 

528 

429 

502 

15 

6  488 

8  265 

6  139 

5  407 

4  731 

6  772 

8  018 

5  271 

16 

178 

369 

137 

160 

146 

76 

216 

364 

17 

586 

362 

437 

411 

290 

420 

323 

386 

18 

377 

336 

369 

368 

312 

402 

360 

312 

19 

412 

1  050 

1  187 

492 

534 

487 

250 

2  110 

20 

594 

754 

578 

247 

223 

766 

773 

612 

21 

60 

55 

69 

46 

49 

106 

36 

92 

22 

3  2  816 

*  3  458 

3  2  707 

$   2  799 

$  2   401 

3  3  465 

3  3  186 

3  2  832 

23 

230 

243 

167 

137 

148 

169 

224 

128 

24 
25 
26 

365 

410 

342 

296 

248 

388 

379 

391 

1  116 

1  415 

1  095 

1  189 

1  025 

1  379 

1  336 

1  243 

27 

603 

753 

618 

631 

569 

824 

724 

579 

28 

304 

405 

319 

391 

281 

474 

329 

336 

29 

198 

232 

166 

155 

130 

231 

194 

155 

30 

3  9  329 

311  521 

3  8  653 

$   6  333 

$   6  385 

3  9  902 

310  102 

3  7  742 

31 

1  024 

1  051 

1  004 

1  078 

1  078 

1  080 

976 

996 

32 

3  8  305 

510  470 

3  7  649 

*  5  255 

$   5  307 

3  8  822 

3  9  126 

3  6  746 

33 

18.9 

20.1 

19.5 

16.0 

16.0 

19.3 

20.9 

16.9 

34 

3  6  853 

3  8  648 

3  6  413 

$   4  391 

$   4  395 

3  7  315 

3  7  718 

3  5  531 

35 

6  260 

8  129 

5  712 

4  655 

4  879 

7  353 

6  074 

5  950 

36 

2  692 

3  056 

2  572 

1  310 

1  194 

2  147 

3  668 

1  480 

37 

52 

44 

47 

53 

30 

29 

35 

41 

38 

228 

284 

228 

250 

229 

295 

259 

223 

39 

3  53.31 

3  52.72 

3  49.84 

$   36.51 

$   38.35 

3  45.37 

3  51.25 

3  47.37 

40 

16.85 

15.87 

16.28 

15.50 

15.19 

15.43 

16.05 

17.15 

41 

3  36.46 

3  36.85 

3  33.56 

3  21.01 

$   23.16 

3  29.94 

3  35.20 

3  30.22 

42 

£110 

5111 

3102 

$   78 

$   85 

3  83 

3100 

3105 

43 

115 

126 

113 

93 

95 

96 

110 

111 

44 

21 

17 

20 

13 

13 

15 

18 

18 

45 

193 

183 

172 

132 

145 

155 

168 

179 

46 

86.8 

80.0 

81.4 

72.6 

81.4 

74.8 

79.8 

85.9 

47 

38.4 

36.9 

35.2 

30.9 

26.6 

38.3 

40.2 

39.6 

48 

19.9 

19.4 

17.3 

13.4 

13.3 

13.8 

17.8 

19.8 

49 

1.6 

2.4 

1.5 

6.7 

5.4 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

50 

7.3 

13.9 

14.3 

18.7 

18.8 

10.7 

10.1 

14.9 

51 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

1.8 

4.0 

3.2 

1.6 

1.0 

52 

21.0 

20.0 

22.1 

23.1 

19.9 

21.8 

21.3 

16.9 

53 

9.7 

5.0 

6.9 

5.4 

12.0 

11.0 

8.2 

7.7 

54 

77.1 

78.3 

70.3 

65.2 

67.8 

72.1 

71.9 

71.1 

55 

46.3 

46.7 

41.4 

40.1 

39.7 

39.3 

40.7 

40.4 

56 

25.2 

20.4 

22.1 

15.6 

19.8 

19.6 

25.3 

10.0 

57 

15.7 

16.7 

15.0 

58 

20.3 

22.8 

20^5 

21.3 

36!8 

23.7 

20 .4 

20^9 

59 

3  26.93 

3  23.31 

3  21.60 

$   18.73 

$   21.18 

3  22.22 

3  24.52 

3  18.86 

60 

179 

197 

192 

177 

163 

182 

191 

183 

61 

4.20 

4.21 

4.68 

5.42 

4.22 

4.35 

4.07 

4.28 

62 

29.3 

38.8 

27.8 

32.0 

23.4 

33.8 

36.8 

24.3 

63 

3239 

3234 

3220 

3186 

?206 

3196 

3231 

3215 

64 

116 

131 

115 

105 

116 

133 

122 

105 

65 

3  7.77 

3  8.03 

3  8.07 

$     8.64 

$     8.19 

3  8.98 

3  9.04 

3  8.37 

66 

9.91 

9.17 

10.03 

11.06 

10.79 

10.50 

9.95 

9.37 

67 

1.01 

.86 

.73 

.55 

.65 

.57 

.86 

.57 

68 

1.60 

1.44 

1.50 

1.18 

1.08 

1.32 

1.46 

1.75 

69 

1.33 

1.43 

1.40 

1.56 

1.23 

1.61 

1.27 

1.51 
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13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,192  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1942 — Continued 


Accounting  Item 


Capital  investment,  total / 

Land 2 

Land  improvements 3 

Farm  buildings 4 

Horses 5 

Cattle 6 

Hogs 7 

Sheep .' * 

Poultry 9 

Feed  and  grain 10 

Machinery  and  equipment 11 

Income,  net  increases,  total 12 

Cattle 13 

Dairy  sales 14 

Hogs 15 

Sheep 16 

Poultry  and  eggs > 17 

Farm  products  used  in  household 18 

Feed  and  grain 19 

AAA  payment 20 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 21 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 22 

Land  improvements 23 

Farm  buildings 24 

Feed  and  grain 25 

Machinery  and  equipment 26 

Hired  labor 27 

Taxes 28 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 29 

Receipts  less  expenses 30 

Unpaid  labor 31 

Net  farm  earnings 32 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 33 

Labor  and  management  earnings 34 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 35 

Increase  in  inventory 36 

Number  of  farms  included 37 

Size  of  farm,  acres 38 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 39 

Total  expenses  per  acre 40 

Net  earnings  per  acre 41 

Value  of  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 43 

Value  of  buildings  per  acre 44 

Total  investment  per  acre 45 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 46 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 47 

Oats 48 

Wheat 49 

Soybeans  for  grain 50 

Other  cultivated  crops 51 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 53 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 54 

Oats 55 

Wheat 56 

Barley 57 

Soybeans 58 

Feed  fed  per  acre 50 

Returns  lor  $ioo  feed  fed 60 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 61 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 62 

K<  i  urns  per  litter 63 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 64 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

I  aboi  i  0  '   per  crop  acre 66 

Land  improvements  cost  per  acre 67 

Farm  buildings  cost  per  acre 68 

Taxes  per  acre 60 


Hender- 
son 


541  904 

23  544 

790 

3  686 

334 

3  784 

2  026 
287 

94 

4  279 

3  080 


$13  370 
4  419 
224 
6  994 
213 
320 
328 


828 

44 

$  4  585 

176 

389 

1  004 

1  496 

906 

407 

207 

$  8  785 

1  042 


7   743 
18.5 
6  444 
4  942 
3  515 


McLean 


$53  683 

33  256 

825 

5  517 

223 

3  332 

1  403 
200 
115 

5  833 

2  979 


$13  345 

2  728 
707 

5  071 
156 
413 
340 

3  169 
720 

41 


$  3 


460 
162 

374 


1  395 
860 
467 
202 

9  885 
915 


8  970 
16.7 

7  010 

8  058 
1   487 


$48  951 

30  244 

952 

4  742 
232 

2  590 
1   135 

296 
150 

5  526 

3  084 
$12  975 

1  978 
1  081 

4  315 
382 
509 
415 

3  518 

732 

45 

$  3   184 

170 

346 


1   286 

754 

444 

184 

9  791 

1  003 


8  788 
18.0 
7   129 
7  451 
1   925 


Ford 


$48  432 

31   305 

781 

3  960 
255 

2  453 
691 
268 
128 

5   780 

2  811 


$10  462 

2  055 

430 

2  515 
140 
499 
325 

3  838 
630 

30 

$  2   715 

130 

300 


1  271 
512 
371 
131 

7  747 
997 


6  750 
13.9 

5  121 

6  342 
1  080 


48 
298 

%  44.93 
18.91 


95 
269 

$  49.59 
16.26 


64 
253 
$  51.22 
16.53 


$  26.02 
$  79 

92 

12 
141 

77.6 

36.2 
15.3 

1.4 
13.9 

4.2 
19.0 
10.0 
62.2 
37.5 
17.5 

18^2 
$  24.88 
168 
4.61 
33.0 
3211 
91 
$  8.99 
10.36 
.59 
1.31 
1.37 


5  33.33 
5124 
125 
20 
199 
92.2 


39.4 
17.8 

1.0 
16.6 

1 
16 

7 
68 
II 


6 

4 
2 
5 
3 
16.2 

24.4 
$  19.50 
178 

4.43 
24.4 
3218 
131 
$  7.35 
8.27 
.60 
1.39 
1.74 


$  34.69 

$119 

125 

19 

193 

87.0 

33.9 
13.2 

6.4 
17.8 

4.3 
17.6 

6.8 
76.5 
40.1 
17.1 

21.9 
$  17.26 
196 
4.73 
20.5 
$215 
160 
$  7.76 
9.28 
.67 
1.37 
1.75 


54 
259 

5  40.33 
14.31 


$  26.02 

$121 

121 

15 

187 

95.0 

38.8 
21.3 
.3 
14.1 
1.9 
17.0 
6.6 
60.0 
42.9 
20.0 
10.0 
22.3 
$  13.54 
168 
4.26 
13.2 
$198 
108 
$  6.81 
7.27 
.50 
1.16 
1.43 
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Living- 
ston 

Woodford 

La  Salle 

Cham- 
paign 

Iroquois 

Vermilion 

Macon 

Sangamon 

1 

$49  524 

$49  606 

$57  606 

$46  266 

$39  162 

$40  844 

$54  127 

$44  741 

2 

31  104 

30  998 

33  871 

33  074 

24  129 

26  397 

37  643 

29  278 

3 

1  086 

887 

1  047 

396 

1  139 

971 

579 

843 

4 

4  839 

4  766 

6  848 

3  527 

4  206 

3  915 

4  218 

3  590 

5 

249 

251 

161 

157 

255 

217 

273 

250 

6 

1  932 

2  952 

3  441 

1  179 

1  455 

1  667 

1  942 

3  249 

7 

907 

1  204 

1  425 

592 

550 

849 

763 

1  226 

8 

315 

362 

242 

84 

359 

73 

97 

101 

9 

240 

210 

161 

108 

150 

107 

132 

92 

10 

5  799 

5  199 

6  936 

4  362 

•   4  468 

3  742 

5  423 

3  540 

11 

3  053 

2  777 

3  474 

2  787 

2  451 

2  906 

3  057 

2  572 

12 

310  982 

$11  507 

$14  213 

$10  231 

$  9  504 

$10  765 

$11  918 

$11  571 

13 

1  286 

2  021 

2  792 

863 

1  105 

1  016 

1  817 

3  581 

14 

640 

614 

1  111 

571 

489 

716 

502 

576 

15 

2  820 

4  527 

5  358 

2  121 

2  505 

3  536 

2  663 

4  782 

16 

101 

269 

170 

45 

302 

65 

65 

105 

17 

1  084 

688 

552 

398 

548 

433 

422 

308 

18 

388 

398 

375 

310 

297 

345 

340 

390 

19 

3  939 

2  298 

3  031 

5  475 

3  778 

4  113 

5  374 

1  078 

20 

683 

663 

756 

413 

426 

496 

698 

671 

21 

41 

29 

68 

35 

54 

45 

37 

80 

22 

$   2  862 

$  3  026 

$  3  727 

$  2  429 

$  2  502 

$  3  144 

$  3  165 

$  3  055 

23 

185 

136 

243 

98 

272 

207 

117 

140 

24 
25 
26 

323 

325 

464 

262 

287 

260 

328 

357 

1  258 

1  243 

1  539 

1  162 

995 

1  419 

1  484 

1  275 

27 

563 

675 

859 

369 

474 

676 

583 

734 

28 

354 

452 

391 

437 

359 

449 

518 

388 

29 

179 

195 

231 

101 

115 

133 

135 

161 

30 

$  8  120 

$  8  481 

$10  486 

$  7  802 

$  7  002 

$  7  621 

$  8  753 

$  8  516 

31 

934 

983 

1  015 

979 

1  032 

994 

1  052 

1  045 

32 

$  7  186 

$  7  498 

$  9  471 

$  6  823 

$  5  970 

$  6  627 

$  7  701 

$  7  471 

33 

14.5 

15.1 

16.4 

14.7 

15.2 

16.2 

14.2 

16.7 

34 

*  5  471 

$  5  747 

$  7  347 

$  5  282 

$  4  822 

$  5  349 

$  5  804 

$  6  017 

35 

6  207 

7  063 

7  487 

6  332 

5  090 

4  719 

6  685 

4  782 

36 

1  525 

1  020 

2  624 

1  160 

1  615 

2  557 

1  728 

3  344 

37 

58 

74 

60 

61 

45 

46 

32 

38 

38 

232 

237 

260 

246 

235 

260 

284 

264 

39 

$  47.42 

$  48.47 

$  54.71 

$  41.61 

$  40.48 

$  41.37 

$  42.00 

$  43.76 

40 

16.39 

16.89 

18.25 

13.86 

15.05 

15.90 

14.86 

15.50 

41 

$  31.03 

$  31.58 

$  36.46 

$  27.75 

$  25.43 

$  25.47 

$  27.14 

$  28.26 

42 

$134 

$131 

$130 

$134 

$103 

$101 

$133 

$111 

43 

136 

138 

136 

137 

106 

104 

135 

115 

44 

21 

20 

26 

14 

18 

15 

15 

14 

45 

214 

209 

222 

188 

167 

157 

191 

169 

46 

92.4 

88.8 

89.2 

93.1 

89.9 

91.1 

93.2 

86.5 

47 

40.0 

36.5 

39.5 

33.2 

34.3 

32.5 

32.0 

31.2 

48 

22.3 

20.4 

20.6 

13.0 

18.5 

11.3 

9.9 

11.1 

49 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

4.1 

3.5 

5.4 

50 

14.4 

10.9 

11.4 

32.4 

18.3 

25.3 

30.9 

23.1 

51 

2.3 

6.3 

1.6 

1.4 

4.2 

3.5 

.3 

1.4 

52 

15.9 

17.0 

20.0 

10.5 

17.1 

14.8 

14.6 

17.6 

53 

4.0 

7.3 

5.9 

8.6 

6.6 

8.5 

8.8 

10.2 

54 

69.2 

72.0 

79.3 

67.4 

62.1 

63.7 

65.8 

65.4 

55 

49.5 

47.4 

49.7 

39.4 

44.2 

37.2 

36.7 

41.4 

56 

24.8 

14.5 

25.0 

14.5 

24.8 

17.3 

10.8 

12.7 

57 

10.0 

17.1 

20.0 

15.0 

5.0 

58 

19.2 

19^0 

20.8 

25.4 

21.5 

22^6 

23^6 

23.5 

59 

$  14.43 

$  19.91 

$  21.69 

$  8.95 

$  11.42 

$  12.74 

$  11.01 

$  21.41 

60 

186 

178 

182 

193 

193 

182 

184 

171 

61 

.  5.27 

4.51 

4.54 

4.40 

4.53 

4.85 

4.20 

4.15 

62 

13.6 

23.6 

26.2 

11.8 

11.7 

14.6 

13.7 

27.3 

63 

$222 

3214 

$223 

$207 

$236 

$243 

$213 

$184 

64 

125 

129 

140 

114 

118 

111 

119 

110 

65 

$  7.60 

$  7.86 

$  8.42 

$  6.28 

$  6.38 

$  7.56 

$  7.22 

$     7.50 

66 

7.96 

9.21 

9.28 

6.72 

8.30 

8.04 

7.13 

9.13 

67 

.80 

.57 

.94 

.40 

1.16 

.80 

.41 

.53 

68 

1.39 

1.37 

1.79 

1.07 

1.22 

1.00 

1.16 

1.35 

69 

1.53 

1.90 

1.50 

1.78 

1.53 

1.73 

1.83 

1.47 
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Accounting  Item 


1  502 

2  162 

27 
555 
291 

3  464 
637 

54 

2  982 

254 

322 


Capital  investment,  total /  342  292 

Land 2  25  662 

Land  improvements 3  823 

Farm  buildings 4  4  690 

Horses 5  162 

Cattle 6  2  220 

Hogs 7  521 

Sheep 8  19 

Poultry 9  176 

Feed  and  grain 10  4  758 

Machinery  and  equipment 11  3  261 

I  ncome,  net  increases,  total 12  $9  866 

Cattle 13  1   174 

Dairy  sales 14 

Hogs 15 

Sheep 16 

Poultry  and  eggs 17 

Farm  products  used  in  household 18 

Feed  and  grain 19 

AAA  payment 20 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 21 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 22 

Land  improvements 23 

Farm  buildings 24 

Feed  and  grain 25 

Machinery  and  equipment 26  1  378 

Hired  labor 27  557 

Taxes 28  312 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 29  159 

Receipts  less  expenses 30  $6  884 

Unpaid  labor 31  1  005 

Net  farm  earnings 32  3  5  879 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 33  13.9 

Labor  and  management  earnings 34  3  4  515 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 35  4  860 

Increase  in  inventory 36  1   733 

Number  of  farms  included 37  52 

Size  of  farm,  acres 38  253 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 39  3  38 .  98 

Total  expenses  per  acre 40  15 .  75 

Net  earnings  per  acre 41  3  23.23 

Value  of  land  per  acre 42  $5101 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 43  103 

Value  of  buildings  per  acre 44  19 

Total  investment  per  acre 45  167 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 46  90 . 6 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 47  33 . 7 

Oats 48  16.5 

Wheat 49  1.8 

Soybeans  for  grain 50  23 . 7 

Other  cultivated  crops 51  2.9 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 52  15.4 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 53  6.0 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 54  62.9 

Oats 55  43.1 

Wheat 56  20.5 

Barley 57  

Soybeans 58  16.3 

Feed  fed  per  acre 59  3  12.50 

Returns  for  £100  feed  fed 60  179 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 61  4.75 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 62  13.0 

K'-t  urns  per  litter 63  #215 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 64  179 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 65  3     7.39 

•'   p'r  crop  acre 66  7.52 

Land  Improvements  cost  per  acre 67  1 .00 

Farm  bulldinga  cost  per  acre 68  l  .27 

per  acre 69  1.23 

(Continued) 


Kankakee 


Menard 


337  453 

23  660 

429 

3  808 

251 

1  511 

1  344 

82 

154 

3  753 

2  461 
3  9  824 

1  565 

270 

5  089 

86 

497 

344 

1  459 

486 

28 


3  2 


728 

93 

312 


1  207 
561 
392 
163 

7  096 
941 


6   155 
16.4 
5  038 
5  421 
1   331 


27 
248 

5  39.66 
14.81 


3  24.85 
3  96 

98 

15 
151 

86.6 

30.4 
11.8 

9.9 
20.2 

1.0 
15.5 
11.2 
65.6 
38.0 
11.3 

23^5 
3  17.54 
179 
4. 
28. 
3186 
84 
3  7.83 
8.66 
.38 
1.26 
1.58 


.17 

.8 


Will 


340  674 

22  574 

962 

5  649 

186 

3  259 
564 

25 
166 

4  137 
3  152 

3  9  460 
2  250 
1  517 

1  685 

18 
764 
288 

2  489 
397 

52 
093 
159 
387 


$   3 


1  337 
786 
275 
149 

6  367 
989 


3  5  378 
13.2 

3  4  080 
3  625 
2  454 


53 
220 
3  42.98 
18.55 


3  24.43 

3103 

105 

26 

185 

90.1 

35.0 
20.2 
2.4 
17.9 
3.8 
12.9 
7.8 
66.8 
52.7 
23.8 
30.0 
18.7 
3  17.77 
165 
4.85 
8.2 
3233 
186 
3  8.34 
9.73 
.72 
1.76 
1.25 


De  Witt, 
Piatt 


352  990 

35  395 

676 

4  324 
242 

2  183 
941 
328 
105 

5  385 

3  411 


312  607 

1  608 

645 

3  296 

114 

409 

383 

5  347 

731 

74 

3  3  118 

137 

307 


1  351 

692 

488 

143 

9  489 

1  109 


8  380 
15.8 

6  515 

7  314 
1  792 


34 
308 
3  40.93 
13.72 


3  27.21 

3115 

121 

14 

172 

88.0 

31.8 
14.7 

3.5 
25.4 

1.0 
15.0 

8.6 
67.1 
37.5 
17.8 

27.0 
3  11.54 
180 
4.94 
17.5 
3202 
108 
3  6.23 
7.62 
.44 
1.00 
1.58 
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Kendall 

Coles,  Edgar, 
Douglas 

Moultrie 

Logan 

Mason 

Cass 

Grundy 

1 

$43  583 

$49  678 

$46  269 

$43  498 

$27  931 

$36  344 

$48  773 

2 

24  861 

33  128 

32  733 

28  885 

18  206 

23  703 

29  969 

3 

954 

783 

498 

526 

387 

489 

1  046 

4 

6  141 

3  829 

3  369 

3  738 

2  409 

2  304 

5  400 

5 

229 

221 

192 

246 

218 

300 

278 

6 

2  717 

1  996 

1  641 

1  932 

613 

1  696 

1  506 

7 

1  510 

1  098 

490 

1  014 

416 

1  161 

763 

8 

143 

119 

72 

67 

8 

105 

14 

9 

183 

117 

114 

154 

207 

117 

183 

10 

4  235 

5  144 

4  402 

3  863 

2  994 

3  997 

6  494 

11 

2  610 

3  243 

2  758 

3  073 

2  473 

2  472 

3  120 

12 

$11  324 

$11  681 

$10  311 

$10  483 

$  7  027 

$  9  497 

$12  760 

13 

1  995 

1  802 

986 

1  513 

447 

1  625 

908 

14 

1  174 

468 

789 

355 

320 

277 

1  268 

15 

5  129 

4  043 

1  676 

3  577 

1  666 

3  979 

2  705 

16 

76 

79 

65 

50 

17 

69 

16 

17 

728 

446 

352 

492 

667 

494 

630 

18 

291 

338 

322 

328 

284 

373 

321 

19 

1  353 

4  014 

5  628 

3  794 

3  102 

2  021 

6  074 

20 

531 

439 

463 

348 

489 

652 

804 

21 

47 

52 

30 

26 

35 

7 

34 

22 

$  2  802 

$  3  228 

$  2  890 

$  2  757 

$  1  882 

$  2  490 

$  2  904 

23 

183 

169 

108 

103 

95 

109 

226 

24 
25 
26 

433 

286 

253 

284 

148 

200 

353 

1  093 

1  419 

1  314 

1  316 

879 

1  065 

1  315 

27 

565 

748 

620 

520 

329 

580 

518 

28 

323 

456 

477 

416 

324 

370 

313 

29 

205 

150 

118 

118 

107 

166 

179 

30 

$  8  522 

$  8  453 

$  7  421 

$  7  726 

$  5  145 

$  7  007 

$  9  856 

31 

967 

1  048 

1  053 

1  064 

978 

1  198 

1  112 

32 

$  7   555 

$  7  405 

$  6  368 

$  6  662 

$  4  167 

$  5  809 

$  8  744 

33 

17.3 

14.9 

13.8 

15.3 

14.9 

16.0 

17.9 

34 

$  6  142 

$  5  654 

$  4  816 

$  5  282 

$  3  550 

$  4  764 

$  7  078 

35 

5  241 

6  465 

6  682 

5  865 

3  854 

5  083 

8  514 

36 

2  990 

1  650 

417 

1  533 

1  007 

1  551 

1  021 

37 

34 

58 

37 

33 

31 

26 

20 

38 

209 

279 

291 

250 

289 

282 

264 

39 

$  54.18 

$  41.88 

$  35.45 

$  41.97 

$  24.33 

$  33.74 

$  48.41 

40 

18.03 

15.33 

13.56 

15.30 

9.90 

13.10 

15.24 

41 

$  36.15 

$  26.55 

$  21.89 

$  26.67 

$  14.43 

$  20.64 

$  33.17 

42 

3119 

$119 

$113 

$116 

$  63 

$  84 

$114 

43 

123 

122 

119 

119 

67 

96 

119 

44 

29 

14 

12 

15 

8 

8 

20 

45 

209 

178 

159 

174 

97 

129 

185 

46 

88.9 

91.0 

88.9 

91.7 

88.8 

77.0 

88.5 

47 

35.7 

32.1 

31.1 

31.8 

27.7 

29.2 

40.1 

48 

25.0 

10.2 

10.5 

14.6 

10.2 

11.9 

19.9 

49 

.4 

2.9 

2.2 

4.6 

18.2 

8.5 

.  7 

50 

13.7 

30.0 

32.9 

22.7 

11.5 

21.0 

20.9 

51 

2.9 

1.6 

1.9 

1.0 

10.9 

6.7 

1.1 

52 

14.9 

16.3 

15.2 

16.9 

17.8 

16.2 

15.0 

53 

7.4 

6.9 

6.2 

8.4 

3.7 

6.5 

2.3 

54 

76.5 

65.0 

59.4 

70.4 

51.8 

67.6 

74.8 

55 

59.2 

35.6 

35.6 

42.2 

30.6 

34.8 

50.0 

56 

28.6 

19.6 

12.6 

10.4 

8.7 

15.1 

31.9 

57 
58 

16i7 

20.0 
23.3 

24^2 

26^6 

18^0 

5.0 
20.3 

20^8 

59 

$  23.45 

$  14.72 

$  7.95 

$  13.85 

$  6.56 

$  13.29 

$  10.65 

60 

190 

173 

178 

181 

177 

181 

206 

61 

5.38 

4.96 

3.79 

3.91 

5.07 

4.31 

4.60 

62 

25.7 

19.8 

12.4 

17.7 

10.0 

20.7 

14.4 

63 

J215 

#208 

?183 

$199 

$217 

$191 

$212 
151 

64 

166 

106 

125 

87 

107 

90 

65 

$  7.51 

$  7.23 

$  6.30 

$  7.62 

$  5.00 

$  7.24 

$  6.99 

66 

9.10 

8.14 

7.33 

8.30 

6.17 

10.03 

7.64 

67 

.88 

.61 

.37 

.41 

.33 

.39 

.86 

68 

2.07 

1.03 

.87 

1.14 

.51 

.71 

1 .34 
1.19 

69 

1.55 

1.63 

1.64 

1.67 

1.12 

1.31 
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Accounting  Item 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Land  improvements 3 

Farm  buildings 4 

Horses 5 

Cattle 6 

Hogs 7 

Sheep 8 

Poultry 9 

Feed  and  grain 10 

Machinery  and  equipment 11 

Income,  net  increases,  total 12 

Cattle 13 

Dairy  sales 14 

Hogs 15 

Sheep 16 

Poultry  and  eggs 17 

Farm  products  used  in  household 18 

Feed  and  grain 19 

AAA  payment 20 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 21 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 22 

Land  improvements 23 

Farm  buildings 24 

Feed  and  grain 25 

Machinery  and  equipment 26 

Hired  labor 27 

Taxes 28 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 29 

Receipts  less  expenses 30 

Unpaid  labor 31 

Net  farm  earnings 32 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 33 

Labor  and  management  earnings 34 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 35 

Increase  in  inventory 36 

Number  of  farms  included 37 

Size  of  farm,  acres 38 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 39 

Total  expenses  per  acre 40 

Net  earnings  per  acre 41 

Value  of  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 43 

Value  of  buildings  per  acre 44 

Total  investment  per  acre 45 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 46 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — ■ 

Corn 47 

Oats 48 

Wheat 49 

Soybeans  for  grain 50 

Other  cultivated  crops 51 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 53 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 54 

Oats 55 

Wheat 56 

Barley 57 

Soybeans 58 

Feed  fed  per  acre 59 

Returns  for  3100  feed  fed 60 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 61 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 62 

Returns  per  litter 63 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 64 

I  i"i  e  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

cost  per  crop  acre 66 

I  and  Improvements  cost  per  acre 67 

Farm  buildings  cost  per  acre 68 

Taxes  per  acre 69 


Morgan 


338  200 

24  910 

544 

2  895 

281 

2  363 

1  188 

89 
103 

3  243 

2  584 


£10  594 

1  980 

607 

4  977 

98 

373 

382 

1   739 

378 

60 

393 

115 

260 


3  2 


1  016 

516 

352 

134 

8  201 

1  081 


7   120 
18.6 
6  011 
5  636 
2   183 


37 
248 
*  42.70 
14.00 


3  28.70 

#100 

107 

12 

154 

85.1 

30.9 
10.9 

9.1 
21.8 

1.2 
15.0 
11.1 
69.5 
38.7 
11.8 

25!6 
3  18.40 
183 
4.31 
26.7 
3198 
119 
3     6 
9 


84 

07 

.46 

1.05 

1.42 


Macoupin 


331   246 

15  428 

827 

3  971 
258 

3  672 
849 
122 
129 

3   195 

2   795 


3  8  723 

2  376 
1  458 

3  498 
136 
561 
306 


332 
56 

3  020 
175 
274 
524 

1  055 
581 
274 
137 

5   703 

1   271 


4  432 
14.2 
3  663 

5  228 
169 


31 
258 

$  33.84 
16.65 


3   17.19 
3  60 

66 

15 
121 

79.1 

22.2 
8.7 
5.3 
16.5 
9.8 
21.9 
15.6 
49.4 
31.1 
13.1 
14.0 
23.4 
3  17.90 
179 
4.81 
17.6 
3219 
155 
3     8.14 
11.92 
.68 
1.06 
1.06 


Shelby 


327  317 

16  738 

440 

2  533 

176 

1  481 
437 

72 
125 

2  874 
2  441 

3  6  671 

739 

1  025 

1   747 

82 

436 

331 

1  969 

309 

33 

3  2  211 

127 

206 


1  055 

412 

304 

107 

4  460 

1    106 


3  354 
12.3 

2  789 

3  337 
792 


43 
246 

I  27.12 
13.48 


3  13.64 
3  68 

73 

10 
111 

82.7 

28.4 

9.8 

1.3 

22.4 

7.2 

18.4 

12.5 

46.0 

26.9 

13.7 

17^4 

3     9.39 
186 
3.79 
11.6 
3190 
132 
3     7.27 
9.24 
.52 
.84 
1.24 


Christian 


338   158 

24  414 

606 

3  084 

168 

2  585 
871 

67 
124 

3  535 
2  704 

3  9  736 

2  195 
629 

3  486 

84 

386 

319 

2  077 

512 

48 

3  2  755 

187 

277 


1   209 

558 

382 

142 

6  981 

1  003 


5  978 
15.7 

4  824 

5  118 
1  544 


40 

247 

$  39.43 
15.22 


3  24.21 

3  99 

100 

12 

155 

92.6 

26.8 

7.3 

4.3 

36.6 

2.4 

13.4 

9.2 

62.0 

36.4 

13.2 

12.0 

19.9 

3  16.83 
169 
3.64 
15.8 
3217 
110 
3     6.90 
7.81 
.76 
1.12 
1.55 
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Mont- 
gomery 

Schuyler, 

Adams 

Scott, 
Brown 

Jersey 

Greene 

Pike 

Madison 

Randolph 

1 

323  073 

$27  160 

327  650 

327  656 

333  495 

330  191 

319  915 

$16  842 

2 

12  765 

14  102 

15  638 

14  432 

18  031 

15  349 

9  866 

8  281 

3 

479 

723 

724 

664 

963 

928 

388 

495 

4 

2  655 

3  243 

2  737 

3  217 

3  586 

3  183 

2  651 

2  407 

5 

284 

277 

282 

244 

339 

328 

290 

326 

6 

1  691 

2  154 

1  760 

2  174 

3  280 

3  081 

1  752 

1  319 

7 

707 

1  185 

1  218 

926 

993 

2  251 

407 

331 

8 

271 

207 

169 

78 

140 

172 

18 

50 

9 

107 

97 

72 

121 

96 

76 

133 

148 

10 

2  317 

2  991 

3  003 

3  128 

3  660 

2  822 

2  193 

1  635 

11 

1  797 

2  181 

2  047 

2  672 

2  407 

2  001 

2  217 

1  850 

12 

3  6  880 

3  7  938 

3  8  008 

3  7  172 

3  8  880 

312  628 

3  5  360 

3  4  885 

13 

1  609 

1  714 

1  475 

963 

2  550 

2  675 

747 

951 

14 

596 

499 

257 

1  698 

1  143 

375 

2  154 

963 

15 

3  425 

4  495 

4  525 

3  396 

3  937 

8  466 

1  331 

1  352 

16 

143 

124 

95 

54 

103 

194 

18 

80 

17 

399 

383 

259 

447 

309 

260 

515 

548 

18 

326 

354 

328 

362 

366 

360 

309 

347 

19 

104 

729 

386 

20 

256 

324 

313 

200 

388 

249 

235 

217 

21 

22 

45 

27 

52 

84 

49 

51 

41 

22 

*  1  823 

3  2  416 

3  2  340 

3  2  922 

3  2  958 

3  4  310 

3  1  863 

3  1  543 

23 

127 

178 

124 

158 

154 

185 

124 

111 

24 

206 

241 

244 

276 

218 

258 

217 

162 

25 

335 

291 

435 

1  972 

10 

26 

805 

861 

872 

1  010 

959 

803 

844 

736 

27 

332 

411 

597 

705 

676 

648 

366 

286 

28 

240 

260 

392 

286 

377 

286 

182 

171 

29 

113 

130 

111 

196 

139 

158 

120 

77 

30 

3  5  057 

$  5  522 

3  5  668 

3  4  250 

3  5  922 

3  8  318 

3  3  497 

3  3  342 

31 

1  081 

1  087 

1  013 

1  175 

1  120 

1  048 

1  256 

1  158 

32 

3  3  976 

$  4  435 

3  4  655 

3  3  075 

3  4  802 

3  7  270 

3  2  241 

3  2  184 

33 

17.2 

16.3 

16.8 

11.1 

14.3 

24.1 

11.3 

13.0 

34 

3  3  601 

$  3  842 

3  4  052 

3  2  478 

3  3  908 

3  6  550 

$  1  955 

3  2  060 

35 

3  337 

3  824 

4  036 

3  844 

4  802 

5  517 

2  799 

1  965 

36 

1  394 

1  344 

1  304 

44 

754 

2  441 

389 

1  030 

37 

39 

39 

39 

27 

29 

28 

73 

55 

38 

201 

241 

273 

239 

284 

295 

177 

227 

39 

3  34.21 

$  32.90 

3  29.38 

3  30.00 

3  31.31 

3  42.85 

3  30.28 

3  21.48 

40 

14.44 
*  19.77 

14.52 
$  18.38 

12.30 
3  17.08 

17.14 
3  12.86 

14.38 
3  16.93 

18.18 
3  24.67 

17.62 

11.88 

41 

3  12.66 

3  9.60 

42 

$  63 

$  58 

3  57 

3  60 

3  64 

3  52 

3  56 

3  36 

43 

68 

66 

72 

68 

73 

61 

58 

40 

44 

13 

13 

10 

13 

13 

11 

15 

11 

45 

115 

113 

101 

116 

118 

102 

113 

74 

46 

85.7 

75.2 

66.8 

83.1 

71.4 

70.9 

80.3 

82.0 

47 

23.8 

21.6 

29.4 

29.2 

32.3 

32.0 

21.3 

12.6 

48 

11.5 

15.5 

14.2 

9.9 

8.9 

12.9 

9.4 

11.3 

49 

3.5 

5.1 

5.8 

6.8 

2.8 

1.8 

17.0 

20.8 

50 

23.9 

16.7 

14.5 

6.7 

11.2 

3.3 

4.3 

4.1 

51 

5.9 

3.2 

4.2 

9.8 

8.4 

4.9 

9.9 

12.0 

52 

17.9 

24.2 

21.3 

24.8 

27.8 

27.5 

27.6 

32.0 

53 

13.5 

13.7 

10.6 

12.8 

8.6 

17.6 

10.5 

7.2 

54 

54.5 

58.8 

61.4 

40.8 

46.3 

56.9 

46.8 

47.6 

55 

32.8 

36.5 

41.9 

27.1 

26.8 

32.4 

31.9 

28.3 

56 

8.2 

12.5 

11.7 

14.6 

10.7 

10.5 

14.3 

14.4 

57 

8.4 

10.0 

13.5 

17.7 

58 

2L4 

2L0 

18^4 

19.0 

20 '.  3 

17.4 

19.5 

18.3 

59 

3  18.18 

$  16.58 

3  13.14 

3  15.87 

3  16.20 

3  21.85 

3  14.84 

3  9.86 

60 

176 

187 

192 

181 

181 

190 

191 

185 

61 

3.66 

4.73 

3.97 

4.21 

4.05 

3.70 

4.03 

3.96 

62 

16.1 

21.7 

22.8 

22.0 

23.8 

43.4 

9.1 

8.7 

63 

3210 

3217 

3196 

3181 

3173 

3200 

3182 

3213 

64 

108 

98 

77 

159 

139 

95 

184 

114 

65 

3  7.42 

$  7.92 

3  7.53 

3  8.67 

$  8.09 

3  7.48 

3  9.39 

3  6.89 

66 

10.51 

11.35 

11.63 

13.30 

12.26 

12.63 

14.48 

11.03 

67 

.63 

.74 

.45 

.66 

.54 

.63 

.70 

.49 

68 

1.02 

1.00 

.90 

1.15 

.77 

.88 

1.23 

.71 

69 

1.19 

1.08 

1.44 

1.20 

1.33 

.97 

1.03 

.75 

(Continued) 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,192  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1942 — Continued 


Accounting  Item 


Capital  investment,  total /  {24  312 

Land 2  13   036 

Land  improvements 3  377 

Farm  buildings 4  3  456 

Horses 5  445 

Cattle 6  1372 

Hogs 7  514 

Sheep *  24 

Poultry 9  186 

Feed  and  grain 10  2  377 

Machinery  and  equipment 11  2  525 

Income,  net  increases,  total 12  #5  654 

Cattle 13  742 

Dairy  sales 14  1   337 

Hogs 75  2  057 

Sheep 16  34 

Poultry  and  eggs 17  721 

Farm  products  used  in  household IS  434 

Feed  and  grain 19  113 

AAA  payment 20  189 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 21  27 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 22  $  2  094 

Land  improvements 23  118 

Kami  buildings 24  289 

Feed  and  grain 25            

Machinery  and  equipment 26  936 

Hired  labor 27  397 

Taxes 28  236 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 29  118 

Receipts  less  expenses 30  $3  560 

Unpaid  labor 31  1   295 

Net  farm  earnings 32  $2  265 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 33  9.3 

Labor  and  management  earnings 34  $   1    787 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 35  2  479 

Increase  in  inventory 36  647 

Number  of  farms  included 37  31 

Size  of  farm,  acres 38  214 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 39  $  26 .  45 

Total  expenses  per  acre 40  15.85 

Net  earnings  per  acre 41  $   10.60 

Value  of  land  per  acre 42  $  61 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 43  66 

Value  of  buildings  per  acre 44  16 

Total  investment  per  acre 45  114 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 46  82  . 1 

Pen  'ut  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 47  18.9 

Oats 48  12.3 

Wheal       49  18.1 

Soybeans  for  grain 50  7.2 

<  (ther  cultivated  crops 51  11.7 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 52  23  .6 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 53  8.2 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn    54  47.8 

( lata 55  28.4 

Wheat 56  14.9 

Barley 57  11.5 

Soybeans 58  16.3 

Feed  fed  per  acn       59  $  n  .96 

Returns  foi  J 100  feed  fed 60  205 

Poultrj  return    pei  hi  n       61  4.34 

Number  of  littei    farrowed     62  12.8 

pei  littei      63  3201 

Dairj  return    pei  cow    64  14<> 

Horse  and  m                   st  per  crop  acre  65  $    9.20 

Labor  cosl                                   66  i  .>  ,90 

Land  improvements  cosl  per  acre 67  .55 

Farm  buildings  cost  per  acre        68  i   35 

69  1.10 

{Concluded) 


St.  Clair 


Monroe 


$2\   843 

12  642 

335 

2  637 

354 

922 

461 

58 

199 

2  097 

2  138 

$   5  485 

366 

878 

1  477 

77 

778 

417 

1  124 

348 

20 

$   1  980 

73 

269 


817 
468 
226 
127 
3  505 
1  217 


$  2  288 
10.5 

$  1  961 
2  601 

487 


Bond 


321  070 

10  305 

861 

2  852 

220 

1  878 

554 

118 

109 

1  934 

2  239 
$   6  667 

906 

1  889 

2  771 
149 
386 
286 


233 
47 

2  753 
173 
224 
666 
915 
447 
219 
109 

3  914 
974 


2  940 
14.0 
2  570 
2  761 
867 


Clinton 


520  837 

10  551 

382 

2  552 

341 

1  683 

499 

25 

241 

1  975 

2  588 
?  5  834 

664 

2  197 

1  518 

27 

779 

439 


174 

36 

1  895 

96 

187 

145 

834 

343 

180 

110 

3  939 

1  174 


2  765 
13.3 
2  455 
2  968 
532 


22 
226 
$   24.32 
14.17 


28 
282 
$   23.65 
13.22 


$   10.15 

$  56 
65 
12 
97 
77.9 

18.0 

8.8 

26.9 

3.7 

13.9 

23.1 

5.6 

41.7 

28.2 

15 .0 
22.8 
12.7 

$      8 .  76 
196 

3 .  83 

11. 1 
2157 

131 

$      7  .  86 

12.28 

.32 

1.19 

1.00 


$   10.43 

$  37 
40 
10 

75 
74.2 

15.6 
12.1 
6.7 
7.6 
15.3 
29.1 
13.6 
36.6 
27.0 
12.3 
20.0 
19.2 
$    1 1 . 89 
189 
3.40 
14.9 
£234 
159 
$      7.52 
10.23 
.61 
.79 
.78 


30 
176 

?  33.17 
17.45 


$   15.72 

3  60 

65 
15 
118 
83.6 

17.9 
18.2 
15.7 
6.9 
10. 0 
21.4 
9.9 
45.9 
37.2 
12.3 
12.0 
17.5 
$    17.04 
185 
3.28 
10.1 
3192 
179 
$     8.79 
12.35 
.55 
1  .06 
1.02 


1943 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,192  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1942— Concluded 


Franklin, 

Union, 

Washing- 
ton 

Effingham, 
Fayette 

Hamilton, 
Jefferson, 
William- 

Clark, 

Crawford, 
Jasper 

Clay, 

Richland, 
Wayne, 

Edwards 

Wabash, 

Lawrence, 

White, 

Jackson, 
Perry, 
Massac, 

son 

Marion 

Gallatin 

Pulaski, 

Alexander 

1 

$17  012 

$16  595 

$13  984 

$18  824 

$13  715 

$15  073 

$19  316 

$12  253 

2 

9  507 

8   174 

7  076 

9  943 

7   176 

8  202 

10  672 

5   777 

3 

331 

620 

667 

517 

608 

496 

509 

629 

4 

2   110 

1  991 

1   661 

2  030 

1  471 

1   407 

2   111 

1   522 

5 

301 

239 

245 

192 

205 

270 

209 

300 

6 

1   009 

1   314 

1   051 

1   376 

1  094 

934 

1    176 

852 

7 

182 

309 

348 

718 

308 

516 

530 

314 

8 

78 

139 

91 

28 

183 

101 

69 

39 

9 

161 

202 

139 

168 

139 

175 

127 

127 

10 

1  486 

1  671 

1    120 

2  034 

1   009 

1  571 

2  035 

1   223 

11 

1   847 

1  936 

1   586 

1  818 

1  522 

1   401 

1   878 

1   470 

12 

$  4  052 

$  4  552 

$  4  430 

$  5  652 

$  3  420 

$  5   128 

$  5   730 

$  4  088 

13 

447 

711 

827 

1   147 

673 

724 

867 

473 

14 

1   051 

1  024 

242 

423 

436 

135 

357 

773 

15 

574 

1   123 

1    789 

2   730 

1  010 

2   140 

2  034 

1   354 

16 

44 

167 

121 

28 

218 

97 

82 

28 

17 

594 

608 

398 

610 

496 

679 

429 

511 

18 

300 

336 

353 

344 

312 

308 

326 

345 

19 

747 

311 

526 

96 

62 

706 

1   296 

376 

20 

272 

247 

131 

241 

181 

304 

311 

202 

21 

23 

25 

43 

33 

32 

35 

28 

26 

22 

$  1   428 

$  1  610 

$   1   539 

$   1   653 

$   1  385 

$  1   387 

$   1    713 

$  1  414 

23 

145 

161 

238 

138 

156 

200 

145 

128 

24 
25 
26 

129 

158 

158 

133 

129 

104 

162 

125 

687 

703 

699 

743 

625 

543 

740 

613 

27 

237 

328 

238 

339 

247 

299 

371 

296 

28 

151 

167 

149 

190 

162 

184 

221 

167 

29 

79 

93 

57 

110 

66 

57 

74 

85 

30 

$  2  624 

$  2  942 

$  2  891 

$  3  999 

$  2  035 

$  3  741 

$  4  017 

$  2  674 

31 

1   257 

1   029 

830 

890 

836 

804 

828 

778 

32 

$   1   367 

$   1   913 

$  2  061 

$  3   109 

$   1   199 

$  2  937 

$  3   189 

$. 1   896 

33 

8.0 

11.5 

14.7 

16.5 

8.7 

19.5 

16.5 

15.5 

34 

$  1   252 

$  1   758 

$   1   932 

$  2   779 

$   1    107 

$  2   778 

$  2   804 

$   1   853 

35 

1   741 

2  062 

1   561 

2  894 

794 

2   201 

2   723 

1   586 

36 

583 

544 

977 

761 

929 

1  232 

968 

743 

37 

32 

49 

38 

50 

59 

48 

44 

28 

38 

223 

243 

268 

241 

250 

207 

229 

214 

39 

$   18.15 

$  18.76 

$  16.55 

$  23.47 

$  13.68 

$  24.77 

$  25.01 

$   19.09 

40 

12.03 
.$     6.12 

10.88 

8.85 
$     7.70 

10.56 
$  12.91 

8.88 

10.58 
$  14.19 

11.09 
$  13.92 

10.24 

41 

$     7.88 

$     4.80 

$     8.85 

42 

$  43 

$  34 

$  26 

$  41 

$  29 

$  40 

$  47 

$  27 

43 

45 

37 

27 

45 

30 

42 

50 

31 

44 

9 

8 

6 

8 

6 

7 

9 

7 

45 

76 

68 

52 

78 

55 

73 

84 

57 

46 

84.7 

79.8 

86.4 

81.8 

83.6 

82.1 

83.9 

72.0 

47 

11.3 

18.7 

17.0 

24.1 

17.7 

22.9 

25.2 

15.8 

48 

13.6 

10.9 

6.4 

7.2 

6.6 

9.8 

3.7 

6.3 

49 

25.1 

3.5 

9.2 

7.7 

6.0 

11.8 

15.3 

11.6 

50 

4.2 

12.7 

5.1 

11.3 

4.1 

10.7 

12.3 

6.7 

51 

12.7 

12.4 

13.7 

12.6 

15.2 

10.1 

11.0 

18.6 

52 

23.7 

19.6 

25.5 

22.4 

16.4 

22.3 

21.6 

31.4 

53 

9.4 

22.2 

23.1 

14.7 

34.0 

12.4 

10.9 

9.6 

54 

36.9 

36.6 

36.0 

45.4 

29.3 

52.8 

49.4 

42.4 

55 

32.7 

26.9 

21.5 

25.8 

20.2 

28.9 

27.6 

22.0 

56 

14.3 

8.4 

15.8 

10.1 

12.6 

17.9 

13.9 

14.0 

57 

11.3 

3.3 

10.6 

13.8 

9.7 

17.3 

12.6 

14.2 

58 

12.8 

13.0 

15.1 

14.4 

11.2 

16.2 

16.7 

13.4 

59 

$     6.67 

$     8.28 

$     6.60 

$   11.85 

$     6.16 

$     9.93 

$     9.79 

$     7.32 

60 

197 

193 

207 

182 

199 

195 

180 

217 

61 

3.65 

3.41 

4.06 

4.00 

3.62 

3.82 

3.52 

4.24 

62 

5.3 

7.7 

9.9 

13.6 

6.1 

10.5 

12.2 

6.9 

63 

3181 

$204 

$215 

$210 

$168 

$205 

$183 

$186 

64 

134 

139 

78 

118 

95 

86 

108 

107 

65 

$     5.77 

$     6.44 

$     5.51 

$     6.08 

$     5.74 

$     5.38 

$     6.31 

$     7.77 

66 

10.35 

10.31 

7.29 

8.55 

8.19 

8.53 

8.44 

10.59 

67 

.65 

.66 

.89 

.57 

.62 

.97 

.63 

.60 

68 

.58 

.65 

.59 

.55 

.52 

.50 

.71 

.58 

69 

.68 

.69 

.56 

.79 

.65 

.89 

.96 

.78 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

URBANA.   ILLINOIS 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoi 
payment  of  postage  $300 


Director,  Extension  Service  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

FREE — Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension 
Work.     Acts  of  May  8  and  June  30,  1914 


Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 

Commodity  prices 

Incomefromfarm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 

Weekly 
wages, 

Indus- 

Year and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers' 

U.S. 

in 

money6 

Illinois 

tural  em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

trial 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 

money8 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period . . 

1926 

1926 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1935-39 

1939 

1935-39 

1929 

95 

105 

130 

129 

136 

108 

84 

121 

120 

110 

1930 

86 

88 

112 

124 

114 

92 

74 

110 

98 

91 

1931 

73 

65 

77 

109 

84 

61 

56 

93 

74 

75 

1932 

65 

48 

52 

95 

60 

45 

48 

72 

51 

58 

1933 

66 

51 

56 

91 

62 

54 

59 

68 

54 

69 

1934 

75 

65 

76 

99 

73 

58 

58 

79 

70 

75 

1935 

80 

79 

103 

101 

90 

68 

68 

86 

80 

87 

1936 

81 

81 

107 

99 

104 

86 

87 

98 

93 

103 

1937 

86 

86 

120 

104 

108 

92 

88 

107 

111 

113 

1938 

79 

69 

87 

98 

99 

85 

87 

101 

85 

89 

1939 

77 

65 

81 

97 

99 

85 

87 

108 

100 

108 

1940 

78 

68 

86 

98 

107 

94 

96 

118 

114 

123 

1941 

87 

82 

109 

104 

142 

122 

117 

144 

168 

156 

1942 

99 

105 

140 

118 

197 

166 

141 

187 

242 

181 

1942  June.  .  . 

99 

104 

138 

118 

192 

156 

132 

187 

234 

176 

July.... 

99 

105 

139 

118 

192 

131 

111 

188 

243 

178 

Aug. .  . '. 

99 

106 

143 

119 

204 

134 

113 

193 

255 

183 

Sept. . . . 

100 

108 

143 

119 

208 

144 

121 

198 

262 

187 

Oct 

100 

109 

145 

120 

211 

271 

226 

205 

271 

191 

Nov.. . . 

100 

110 

144 

121 

224 

200 

165 

209 

280 

194 

Dec. .  .  . 

101 

114 

148 

122 

226 

191 

157 

215 

288 

197 

1943  Jan 

102 

117 

156 

124 

224 

176 

142 

215 

291 

199 

Feb 

102 

119 

160 

124 

240 

185 

149 

219 

297 

202 

Mar..  .  . 

103 

123 

164 

125 

260 

212 

170 

224 

304 

203 

Apr..  .  . 

104 

124 

165 

126 

261 

187 

148 

227 

309 

203 

May .  .  . 

104" 

126 

165 

126 

257" 

203 

June  .  .  . 

104" 

126 

165 

127 

201" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products1' 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

July 
1942 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1941 

1942 

May 

June 

July 

$    .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

$    .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.33 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$    .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11.93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2.40 

.29 

.19 

.40 

1.53 

11.33 

1.32 

3    .81 

.42 

1.06 

.65 

1.60 

14.00 

11.80 

12.90 

99 .  00 

13.30 

5.20 

.36 

2.20 

.28 

.19 

.39 

1.40 

9.00 

1.55 

$   .99 

.61 

1.36 

.88 

1.65 

14.00 

14.00 

14.20 

135.00 

14.60 

7.30 

.49 

2.85 

.33 

.24 

.43 

2.75 

14.70 

2.55 

SI.  00 

.66 

1.38 

.91 

1.66 

13.80 

14.10 

14.20 

136.00 

14.50 

7.10 

.48 

2.85" 

.34 

.25 

.45 

2.75 

14.10 

2.60 

£1.02 

.67 

Wheat,  bu 

1.44 

1.01 

Soybeans,  bu 

1.65 
13.50 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

13.80 
13.60 

Milk  cows,  head .... 

130.00 
14.50 
6.90 

Butterfat,  lb 

.47 
2 .  90" 

.34 

Wool,  lb 

.26 
.43 

2.50 

14.10 

Potatoes,  bu 

2.25 

'-"For  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  May-June  issue. 
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ADJUSTMENTS  NEEDED  TO  SECURE  MAXIMUM  WARTIME 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  ILLINOIS 

If  Illinois  is  to  achieve  the  maximum  agricultural  production,  a  number 
of  adjustments  in  crop  acreages  and  in  the  numbers  and  finish  of  live- 
stock will  be  necessary.  These  adjustments  are  necessary  if  Illinois  is  to 
do  her  part  in  the  food,  fat,  and  fiber  production  needed  in  1944. 

The  recent  report,  "An  Appraisal  of  Maximum  Wartime  Production 
Capacity  in  Illinois,"  published  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  outlines  the  farm  production  possibilities  in  Illinois  if  proper 
adjustments  in  land  use  and  livestock  are  brought  about. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  Illinois  farms  without  working  considerable 
harm  to  their  long-time  productive  capacity  may  require  shifts  of  four 
major  types. 

1.  The  acreage  of  land  in  crops  may  be  increased. 

2.  The  proportion  of  crops  that  yield  largest  amounts  of  food  nutri- 
ents per  acre  must  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  lower  yielding  feed  crops. 

3.  Shifts  must  be  made  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  livestock  so  that 
the  most  advantageous  use  can  be  made  of  available  feed  in  order  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  human  food. 

4.  Changes  in  farm  practices  must  be  made  in  order  to  bring  about  in- 
creased crop  yields  per  acre  and  greater  production  per  animal  as  well  as 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  feed  fed. 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Adjustments  in  Crop  Acreages  and  in  the  Kinds  and 
Numbers  of  Livestock 

Increasing  the  acreage  of  land  in  crops  is  subject  to  rather  definite 
limitations.  Of  the  6,669,000  acres  of  noncrop  land  on  Illinois  farms, 
1.913,000  are  in  woodland.  The  major  part  of  the  remaining  4,756,000 
acres  includes  such  nontillable  land  as  permanent  pasture,  farmsteads, 
roads,  lanes,  swamps,  and  wasteland  that  cannot  be  brought  into  produc- 
tion or  that  will  yield  greater  returns  as  pasture  than  as  cropland.  Some 
pasture  which  could  be  plowed  would  result  in  irreparable  erosion  dam- 
age. Probably  the  greatest  source  of  new  cropland  is  drained  swampland. 
This  acreage,  however,  would  be  negligible  compared  to  our  total  crop- 
land and  in  many  instances  would  require  two  years  or  longer  to  bring 
into  full  production. 

Shifting  cropland  to  crops  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
food  nutrients  per  acre  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and  practical 
adjustments  possible.  Briefly,  it  amounts  to  a  shift  from  small  grain  crops 
other  than  wheat  to  corn  and  soybeans ;  and  from  low-yielding  hay  and 
forage  crops  to  higher  yielding  ones,  especially  to  the  high-yielding 
legumes  and  forage  crops  wherever  possible.  An  increase  in  the  wheat 
acreage  is  recommended  because  of  the  large  food  production  per  acre 
produced  by  wheat  and  the  need  of  nurse  crops  for  seeding  legume  hay 
and  pasture  crops. 

Table  1  shows  what  changes  are  judged  possible  and  what  the  maxi- 
mum safe  acreage  of  intertilled  crops  is,  based  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  degree  of  slope,  adaptation  to  crops,  and  other  factors.  According  to 
Table  1,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  of  maximum  acreage  that 
ran  be  safely  grown  in  intertilled  crops  even  for  the  few  wartime  years. 

In  certain  east-central  Illinois  counties,  the  proportion  of  cropland  in 
intertilled  crops  now  exceeds  70  percent.   In  these   intensively  cropped 


Table  1.- 


-Illinois  Wartime  Capacity  in  1944  and  Wartime  Maximum  Capacity 
Compared  With  1943  Acreages 


1943 

1944  estimated 
capacity 

Wartime  maximum 
estimated  capacity 

v  rea 

Percent 

\.  rea 

Percent  of 
1943 

.                 Percentof 
v "                      1943 

8  748  ooo 
.<  .son  000 
i  I  509  ooo 
i  018  000 
3  580  ooo 
2  630  000 
!   100  000 

100 

Kid 
100 
100 
100 

Hill 
100 

8  '.mi  nun 

I    inn  000 

1 3  595  ooo 

1  500  000 
3  322  ooo 

'    (.(III   000 

2  900  ooo 

98 . 3 
117.1 
LOO. 6 
147..* 
92  8 
98  " 
93.5 

8    750  000             100 

ntertilled  i  i 
Wheat 

4  250  ooo          121.4 

13   88S   01)0            102. 8 
1    500  ooo           147   .* 

3  322  000           92.8 

■  600  ooo            98  9 

2  600  000            83  9 

1943 
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Table  2. — Soybean  Production  in  Illinois  in  1930  and  1943 


Year 

Total 

Hay 

Threshed 

Total 
production 

1930 

acres 
720  000 
4  216  000 

acres 
310  000 
600  000 

acres 
410  000 
3  500  000 

bushels 
6  970  000 

1943 

73  500  000 

areas,  soil  erosion  is  increasing  and  losses  from  crop  diseases  and  insects 
are  becoming  greater.  On  some  of  these  farms  even  land  with  less  than  2 
percent  slope  is  showing  harmful  erosion.  It  is  this  area  which  has  so 
rapidly  increased  soybean  production  while  maintaining  as  great  an 
acreage  of  corn  as  has  been  grown  in  recent  years.  In  fact  in  some  of 
the  best  areas  of  Illinois  the  percent  of  land  in  corn  and  beans  and  other 
intertilled  crops  has  increased  by  20  percent  over  the  past  ten  years,  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  increase  in  intertilled  crops  has  been  not 
greater  than  10  percent.  This  shows  that,  with  the  demands  of  the  war,  we 
are  carrying  on  a  more  destructive  type  of  agriculture  in  our  better  soil 
areas  and  in  areas  where  a  large  part  of  the  crops  are  sold  from  the  farm. 

A  rapid  increase  in  the  soybean  acreage  grown  in  Illinois  is  shown  in 
Table  2.  From  1930  to  1943,  soybean  acreage  increased  586  percent  and 
production  grew  from  6,970,000  bushels  to  73,500,000  bushels,  while  the 
corn  acreage  dropped  from  9,175,000  acres  to  8,748,000  acres.  Illinois 
produced  393,660,000  bushels  of  corn  in  1943,  62  percent  more  than  was 
produced  in  1930.  The  maximum  wartime  acreage  of  soybeans  for  grain 
for  Illinois  was  set  at  4,250,000  compared  with  4,100,000  for  1944  and  an 
estimated  3,500,000  for  1943.  The  maximum  acreage  of  corn  was  set  at 
8,750,000  compared  with  8,600,000  acres  for  1944  and  an  estimated 
8,748,000  in  1943.  The  maximum  intertilled  acres  of  all  crops  in  Illinois 
were  set  at  13,885,000  compared  with  13,595,000  for  1944  and  an  esti- 
mated 13.509,000  in  1943.  This  indicates  that  Illinois  is  rapidly  reaching 
the  maximum  acreage  of  intertilled  crops  that  can  be  grown  under  the 
stress  of  wartime. 

Increased  acreages  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  canning  vegetables, 
and  wheat,  and  decreased  acreages  of  oats,  nonlegume  hays,  and  rotation 
pastures  are  other  land-use  adjustments  that  would  do  most  toward  ob- 
taining the  maximum  production  of  essential  food  nutrients.  On  many 
farms  greater  use  can  be  made  of  emergency  pastures  which  will  give  a 
high  yield  for  short  periods  of  time  to  tide  over  periods  when  pasture  is 
apt  to  be  short.  This  will  release  more  land  for  use  in  crop  production. 

Shift  in  kind  and  number  of  livestock  represents  another  necessary 
adjustment  for  maximum  production  of  essential  food  products.  From 
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the  standpoint  of  supplying  the  essential  dietary  needs,  milk  and  eggs  are 
more  seriously  needed  than  other  livestock  products.  Along  with  the  shift 
to  an  increased  use  of  cereals  directly  as  human  food,  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  milk  and  eggs  make  it  imperative  that  the  production 
of  these  products  be  pushed  to  the  limit.  Dairy  cattle  can  use  larger 
amounts  of  roughage,  but  they,  together  with  poultry,  will  require  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  feed  grain  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of 
these  two  classes  of  livestock  utilize  from  8  to  9  percent  of  the  total  grain 
fed.  As  the  amount  of  these  classes  of  livestock  fed  increases,  less  grain 
will  be  available  for  feeding  hogs,  feeder  cattle,  and  sheep.  For  most 
economical  gains,  pigs  should  be  marketed  at  weights  of  180  to  225 
pounds.  Therefore,  the  recommendation  of  maximum  food  production  in- 
cludes a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  a  reduction  in  the  market 
weight  to  the  180-  to  225-pound  level,  so  as  to  reduce  total  production  in 
Illinois  in  1944  by  10  to  15  percent  below  that  of  1943.  Cattle  and  sheep 
will  need  to  be  marketed  with  less  finish  with  more  of  their  gain  secured 
from  hay  and  pasture  and  less  from  feed  grain.  These  two  classes  of  live- 
stock together  consume  about  the  same  amount  of  grain  under  normal 
conditions  that  is  consumed  by  either  dairy  cattle  or  poultry.  Hogs  nor- 
mally receive  about  60  percent  of  the  entire  corn  crop  grown  in  Illinois. 

The  wartime  maximum  production  recommendation  for  livestock  calls 
for  the  following  percentage  changes  from  the  1943  production.  Increases 
of  3  percent  in  milk  production,  7  percent  in  egg  production,  2  percent  in 
numbers  of  chickens  raised,  and  decreases  of  9  percent  in  number  of  sows 
to  farrow,  28  percent  in  commercial  broiler  production,  20  percent  in 
sheep  and  lambs  put  on  feed,  8  percent  in  the  total  pounds  of  hogs  pro- 
duced, and  no  change  in  cattle  put  on  feed  in  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  means  of  increasing  agricultural  production  —  through 
adoption  of  improved  farm  practices  —  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Illinois  Farm  Economics.  H.  C.  M.  Case  and  E.  L.  Sauer 


THE  HOG  PRICE  SITUATION  —  SOME  ASPECTS  OF 
SUPPORT  AND  CEILING  PRICES 

At  tin-  present  time  and  through  September  1944  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  committed  to  support  the  price  of  hogs  at  a  level  of  not  less  than 
$13.75  at  Chicago.  On  October  1,  1944,  the  support  price  will  be  lowered 
to  $12.50  and  furthermore,  it  will  apply  to  light  instead  of  heavy  hogs. 
!'ii-  sometime  past,  hog  prices  have  also  born  under  the  influence  of  price 
ceilings,  but  thus  far  the  price  ceilings  have  been  on  meats  rather  than 
upon  live  hogs.  Recently,  however,  the  OPA  has  announced  ceiling  prices 
•  in  live  hogs  which  include  $14.75  per  hundredweight  at  Chicago.  These 
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ceiling  prices  are  to  become  effective  on  October  4.  There  are  many  un- 
certainties as  to  the  effect  of  the  ceiling  price,  but  the  difference  of  one 
dollar  between  it  and  the  current  support  price  at  Chicago  is  much  less 
than  the  normal  seasonal  fluctuation  of  prices  and  will  probably  occasion 
some  rather  marked  changes  in  the  seasonal  marketing  of  hogs.  As  a 
result,  there  will  probably  be  a  tendency  for  farmers  to  sell  their  finished 
hogs  whenever  it  is  most  convenient. 

On  the  average  in  past  years,  hog  prices  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  have  been  about  20  percent  higher  than  in  the  month  of 
December.  December  is,  of  course,  the  month  when  marketings  are  usually 
the  heaviest  and  prices  the  lowest  of  any  month  in  the  year.  July,  August, 
and  September,  on  the  other  hand,  are  months  when  marketings  are 
relatively  low  and  prices  relatively  high.  The  usual  seasonal  movement  of 
hog  prices  provides  an  incentive  for  early  breeding  of  sows  for  the  spring 
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PER    C.WT. 
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Fig.  1. — Prices  of  Barrows  and  Gilts  at  Chicago, 
Normal  Seasonal  and  1943 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  committed  to  a  support  price  of  $13.75  at  Chi- 
cago. A  normal  seasonal  movement  with  a  low  of  $13.75  in  December  is  shown  in 
comparison  with  the  actual  monthly  average  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  in  1943. 
Since  April,  the  actual  prices  have  been  below  the  normal  seasonal. 
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pig  crop  and  for  early  marketing  of  hogs  from  that  crop.  It  also  provides 
an  incentive  for  maintaining  a  larger  fall  pig  crop  than  would  be  most 
convenient  in  farm  operations,  for  prices  in  April  and  May  average  about 
10  percent  higher  than  prices  in  November,  December,  and  January. 

In  Figure  1  is  shown  a  normal  seasonal  movement  for  prices  of 
medium  weight  hogs  at  Chicago  based  upon  an  index  of  seasonal  varia- 
tion. The  low  of  $13.75  in  December  is  the  support  price  now  current.  It 
will  be  seen  that  with  this  figure  taken  as  the  level  for  December,  a  nor- 
mal seasonal  movement  would  involve  prices  of  over  $16.00  in  each  of 
the  months,  July,  August,  and  September.  But  under  the  recently  an- 
nounced ceiling  prices  of  OPA,  $14.75  is  the  limit. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  both  June  and  July  of  this  year  the  aver- 
age price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  fell  below  $14.00  a  hundred- 
weight. This  is  a  very  low  price  for  that  season  of  the  year  in  view  of  the 
support  price  and  the  normal  seasonal.  It  is  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
ceiling  price  which  is  soon  to  go  into  effect. 

For  a  person  without  "inside"  information  concerning  the  operation 
of  both  OPA  and  WFA,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  just  why  the  support  and 
ceiling  prices  have  been  set  at  levels  which  allow  so  little  seasonal  fluctua- 
tion. However,  it  would  seem  that  the  support  price  of  $14.75  was  set  at 
a  level  too  high  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  price  policies  of  OPA, 
and  that  a  ceiling  price  of  $16.50  on  hogs  would  be  badly  out  of  line  with 
OPA  ceiling  prices  for  other  livestock  products  and  for  corn.  Conse- 
quently, it  may  have  been  considered  that  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad 
situation  was  to  provide  for  a  ceiling  price  as  low  as  could  possibly  be 
maintained  in  view  of  the  existing  support  price. 

The  fact  that  a  lower  support  price  for  the  period  after  September 
1944  has  already  been  announced  fits  in  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  now 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  that  the  $13.75  sup- 
port price  for  hogs  was  too  high  and  has  tended,  in  conjunction  with  the 
current  corn  price  ceiling,  to  result  in  too  heavy  a  feeding  of  corn  to  hogs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  low  of  $12.50  and  a  high  of  $14.75 
would  allow  for  approximately  the  average  seasonal  fluctuation  of  hog 
prices.  The  level  of  $12.50  is,  of  course,  the  support  price  which  has  been 
set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  period  October  1,  1944  to 
March  31,  1945.  If  the  ceiling  price  of  $14.75  is  maintained,  it  would  be 
possible,  as  far  as  these  two  price  controls  are  concerned,  to  have  approxi- 
mately a  normal  seasonal  movement  in  hog  prices  after  June  of  next  year. 
In  view  of  this  it  would  appear  that  farmers,  in  planning  their  future 
breeding  operations,  should  assume  that  somewhere  near  the  normal 
seasonal  fluctuation  may  be  permitted  during  the  latter  part  of  1944. 

However,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  prices  will  necessarily  follow 
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an  approximately  normal  seasonal  pattern  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  support  and  ceiling  prices. 

One  possibility  is  that  there  will  be  a  constant  pressure  against  the 
price  ceilings,  not  only  in  August  and  September,  but  also  in  December 
and  January,  with  the  result  that  prices  would  be  seldom,  if  ever,  below 
the  ceiling  level.  This  would  probably  be  the  result  if  there  were  no  gov- 
ernmental controls  affecting  hog  prices  other  than  the  price  ceilings,  but 
meat  rationing  and  the  purchasing  policies  of  the  armed  forces  and  for 
lend-lease  are  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  very  fact  that  the  average 
price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  was  below  $14.00  for  both  June  and 
July  is  evidence  that  hog  prices  will  not  necessarily  press  constantly 
against  the  $14.75  ceiling. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  when  the  Livestock  and 
Meat  Council  submitted  its  plan  for  a  "meat  management  program,"  their 
statement  said  that,  "The  attempt  of  the  meat  management  program 
should  be  to  bring  actual  prices  under  such  control  that  they  will  not  be 
pressing  on  ceilings."  In  a  general  way,  the  War  Meat  Board,  through 
the  agencies  which  it  represents,  seems  to  be  following  out  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Council.  The  success  of  the  Board's 
efforts,  so  far  as  hogs  are  concerned,  will  be  measured  in  part  by  whether 
or  not  hog  prices  actually  do  follow  an  approximately  normal  seasonal 
variation  within  the  limits  of  the  support  and  ceiling  prices. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  .the  very  narrow  limits  which  now  exist 
between  ceiling  and  support  prices  for  hogs  will  seriously  affect  the  move- 
ment of  hogs  to  market  during  the  next  10  months.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, however,  if  prices  should  recede  to  about  the  support  level  by 
November.  Once  the  support  price  has  been  reached,  farmers  will  have 
no  price  incentive  for  hurrying  their  hogs  to  market.  However,  there  will 
be  some  incentive  for  holding  hogs  and  feeding  for  a  long  period  in  the 
hope  that  higher  prices  may  have  been  obtained  for  animals  fed  out  late. 
These   factors  may  result  in  very  heavy  marketings  during  December. 

Inasmuch  as  the  lowering  of  the  support  price  from  $13.75  to  $12.50 
will  occur  at  a  time  when  marketings  are  seasonally  small  and  when 
prices  may  be  expected  to  be  well  above  the  support  level,  this  change  is 
not  likely  to  result  in  abnormal  short-time  changes  in  hog  marketing  next 
summer  and  fall.  The  application  of  a  $14.75  ceiling  in  early  October,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  probably  resulting  in  some  speeding  up  of  marketings 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  in  order  that  sellers  may  realize  some- 
what higher  prices  for  the  better  quality  hogs. 

Just  what  will  be  the  impact  of  the  new  ceilings  on  the  hog  price  struc- 
ture after  October  4  is  highly  uncertain.  From  the  week  ending  May  1 
and  through  the  week  ending  September  18  the  weekly  average  price  of 
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all  packer  and  shipper  purchases  at  Chicago  was  never  over  $14.75. 
Nevertheless,  many  individual  lots  of  hogs  were  sold  at  prices  consider- 
ably higher.  Is  it  possible  that  commission  men  may  in  the  future  sell 
"mixed  lots"  of  hogs  which  will  not  average  over  $14.75  per  hundred- 
weight, but  in  which  some  of  the  animals  are  really  worth  considerablv 
more  and  some  considerably  less  than  the  ceiling  price  ? 

The  importance  of  any  such  practice  of  selling  in  mixed  lots  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  percentage  of  packing  sows  which  might  be 
included.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  months  July  to  September, 
when  hog  prices  are  seasonally  highest,  are  the  months  in  which  the 
largest  number  of  packing  sows  commonly  go  to  market.  Hence,  the 
months  when  prices  are  most  likely  to  be  pressing  against  the  ceiling  are 
the  same  as  those  in  which  the  selling  of  mixed  lots  might  most  easily  be 
used  partially  to  circumvent  the  apparent  intent  of  the  price  ceilings. 

An  example  of  hog  price  relationships  at  Chicago  in  two  weeks  of 
1943  will  perhaps  help  to  clarify  the  problem.  See  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Chicago  Hog  Prices  in  Selected  Weeks  of  1943 


Description  of  price 


Average  cost  of  packer  and  shipper  purchases: 

All  purchases 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Sows 

Average  quotations: 

Barrows  and  gilts.  200-220  lb.,  good-to-choice 
Barrows  and  gilts,  240-270  lb.,  good-to-choice 

Sows,  300-330  lb.,  good-to-choice 

Sows,  450-550  lb.,  good 


Week  ending 


May  1 


814.75 
14.76 
14.58 

S14.79 
14.78 
14.65 
14.52 


Sept.  11 


514.51 
14.85 
14.24 

515.06 
14.95 
14.46 
14.04 


By  coincidence  the  average  price  of  all  purchases  for  the  week  ending 
May  1  was  exactly  $14.75.  The  significant  point,  however,  is  that  even 
200-  to  220-pound  barrows  and  gilts  were  quoted  at  only  4  cents  above 
this  figure.  For  the  week  ending  September  11,  on  the  other  hand,  200-  to 
220-pound  barrows  and  gilts  sold  at  55  cents  per  hundredweight  above 
the  average  level  for  all  purchases.  For  the  week  of  May  1,  packing  sows 
comprised  only  5  percent  of  all  purchases,  whereas  for  that  ending  Sep- 
tember 11  they  amounted  to  45  percent  of  the  total. 

Obviously,  if  a  lot  of  hogs  comprised  half  of  packing  sows  and  half 
of  medium  weight,  choice,  barrows  and  gilts  should  be  sold  at  $14.75,  the 
seller  would  really  be  getting  more  than  $14.75  for  his  barrows  and  gilts. 
Consequently,  it  would  appear  that  even  though  the  nominal  ceiling  price 
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may  be  maintained  at  $14.75,  the  really  effective  ceiling  price  for  good 
and  choice  hogs  next  summer  may  be  well  above  $15.00. 

E.  J.  Working 

RELATIVE  PRODUCTION  AND  INCREASES  IN  PRODUCTION 
ON  SMALL,  MEDIUM,  AND  LARGE  FARMS3 

The  production  of  feed,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  on  farms  of 
different  sizes  enrolled  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service 
during  the  three  years  of  1940,  1941,  and  1942,  were  compared.  The  430 
farms  used  in  the  study  were  operated  by  the  same  men  and  were  of  the 
same  size  during  all  three  years.  They  are  located  in  23  counties  in  the 
heart  of  the  corn  belt  across  north-central  Illinois.  About  one-half  of  the 
farms  are  in  the  cash  grain  area  of  eastern  Illinois  and  about  one-half  in 
the  beef  cattle  and  hog  area  of  western  Illinois. 

The  430  farms  were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  size  as 
follows:  93  small  farms  of  160  acres  or  less  averaged  144  acres  per  farm  ; 
233  medium  sized  farms  of  160.1  to  320  acres  averaged  246  acres  per 
farm ;  and  104  large  farms  of  320.1  or  more  acres  averaged  439  acres  per 
farm.  A  study  of  changes  in  production  of  feed,  livestock,  and  gross 
earnings  per  100  acres  of  land  and  per  man  working  was  made  (Table  1). 

Production  per  100  acres  of  farmland.  During  the  three  years  of 
1940,  1941,  and  1942,  for  each  100  acres  of  farmland,  the  small,  medium, 
and  large  farms  produced  respectively  101.9,  94.7,  and  88.5  tons  of 
digestible  feed;  $2,805,  $2,096,  and  $1,601  worth  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  at  1930  to  1941  prices;  and  $5,350,  $4,502,  and  $3,908  worth  of 
gross  farm  earnings  (gross  farm  earnings  is  a  fair  measure  of  total  farm 
production  on  farms  like  these  where  most  of  the  income  on  the  different 
farms  is  from  the  same  sources).  The  larger  amount  of  feed  produced 
per  acre  on  the  smaller  farms  was  due  mostly  to  higher  yields  of  crops 
and  larger  acreages  of  corn. 

The  larger  production  of  livestock  and  of  gross  farm  earnings  on  the 
smaller  farms  was  largely  due  to  more  intensive  livestock  production. 
More  purchased  grain  was  fed  on  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  than  in 
the  larger  farms  in  addition  to  that  produced  on  the  farms. 

The  increased  production  per  100  acres  of  land  in  1942  over  that  in 
1940  on  the  smaller  farms  as  compared  with  the  larger  farms  was  greater 
by  6.3  tons  of  digestible  feed,  $268  worth  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  and  $2,338  worth  of  gross  earnings. 

"This  is  a  supplement  to  the  article,  "Recent  Changes  in  Feed  and  Livestock 
Production  on  Corn-belt  Farms,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  1943  issue  of  Illinois 
Farm  Economics. 
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Table  1. — Changes  in  Feed,  Livestock,  and  Gross  Earnings  Produced  During  the 

Years  1940.  1941,  and  1942  on  Farms  of  Different  Sizes 

in  North  Central  Illinois8 


Item 

3-year 
average 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Change 

from  1940 

to  1942 

Total  digestible  nutrients  produced  per 
100  acresb 
Small  farm — tons 

Total  digestible  nutrients  produced 
per  man 
Small  farms — tons 

101.9 
94.7 
88.5 
93.1 

98.2 
122.7 
146.7 
126.4 

87.4 
82.5 
77.8 
81.2 

89.0 
109.6 
132.1 
113.6 

106.2 
98.4 
91.5 
96.6 

103.0 
128.5 
150.2 
131.5 

112.1 
103.3 
96.2 
101.4 

101.9 
129.6 
157.3 
133.5 

24.7 
20.8 
18.4 
20.2 

12.9 
20.0 
25.2 

Average  of  all  farms — tons 

19.9 

Value  of  livestock  and  livestock 

products  produced  per  100  acres0 

Small  farms — value 

Medium  farms — value 

Average  of  all  farms — value 

Value  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  produced  per  man 

$2   805 
2  096 
1  601 

1  981 

$2   703 

2  714 
2  654 
2  689 

$2  490 
1   873 
1   425 

1  768 

32  536 

2  488 
2  420 
2  474 

$2  858 
2   127 

1  644 

2  022 

$2  772 
2   777 
2  698 
2   752 

$3  068 
2  286 

1  735 

2  160 

$2  788 
2  866 
2  836 
2  843 

$     578 
413 
310 
392 

$     252 

Medium  farms — value 

378 
416 

Average  of  all  farms — value 

369 

Gross  farm  earnings  per  100  acres 

$5  350 
4  502 

3  908 

4  366 

$5   155 

5  832 

6  476 
5  929 

$3  295 
2  854 
2  500 

2  766 

$3  357 

3  794 

4  246 
3  871 

$5  544 
4  722 
4  146 
4  590 

55  377 
6   164 
6  803 
6  246 

$7  210 
5  930 
5  077 
5   742 

$6  552 

7  435 

8  296 
7   560 

$3  915 

3  076 

Large  farms — value 

Average  of  all  farms — value 

Gross  earnings  per  man 

Small  farms — value 

2  577 

2  976 

$3   195 

3  641 

Large  farms — value 

4  050 
3  689 

"Ninety-three  small  farms  contained  160  or  less  acres  (average  of  144  acres);  233  medium 
farms,  160.1  to  320  acres  (average  of  246  acres);  104  large  farms,  320.1  or  more  acres  (average 
of  439  acres). 

''Data  from  Morrison's  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  were  used  to  calculate  digestible  nutrients  in 
grain,  hay,  and  silage.  Seventeen  pounds  per  day  of  pasture  were  used  to  convert  pasture  days  in- 
to digestible  nutrients;    17  pounds  per  day  being  the  author's  estimate  based  on  various  data. 

cThe  values  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  produced  on  these  farms  were  calculated  at 
1930  to  1941  Illinois  farm  prices  as  reported  by  the  crop  reporting  service;  the  12-year  period  pro- 
viding a  fairly  normal  relationship  between  prices  of  different  products. 


The  best  use  of  land,  from  the  viewpoint  of  maximum  and  increased 
production,  is  evidently  obtained  on  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  corn- 
bell  farms.  However,  land  is  only  one  of  the  three  major  factors  involved 
in  the  wartime  production;  the  best  uses  of  labor  and  machinery  are 
equally  essential. 

Production  per  man.  For  each  12  months  of  labor  used  during  the 
three  years  of  1940,  1941.  and  1942,  there  were  produced  on  the  small. 
medium,  and   large    farms  respectively,  98.2,   122.7,  and   146.7  tons  of 
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digestible  feed;  $2,703,  $2,714,  and  $2,654  worth  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products;  and  $5,155,  $5,832,  and  $6,476  worth  of  gross  earnings. 

The  50  percent  greater  production  of  feed  per  man  on  the  larger  than 
on  the  smaller  farms  was  due  mostly  to  the  larger  number  of  acres  of 
crops  worked  per  man  on  the  larger  farms.  As  three-year  averages  there 
were  58,  74,  and  89  ten-hour  days  of  work  on  crops  for  each  man  work- 
ing on  the  smaller,  medium,  and  larger  farms,  respectively. 

The  livestock  income  per  man  was  approximately  the  same  on  the 
three  groups  of  farms.  However,  since  more  time  per  man  was  spent  on 
livestock  on  the  smaller  farms,  the  livestock  returns  per  day  of  labor 
spent  on  livestock  was  greater  on  the  larger  farms ;  the  values  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  per  day  of  labor  spent  on  livestock  on  the  smaller, 
medium,  and  larger  farms  were  $17.35,  $18.34,  and  $19.67,  respectively. 

The  increased  production  per  man  in  1942  over  that  in  1940  on  the 
larger-  farms  as  compared  with  the  smaller  farms  was  greater  by  12.3  tons 
of  digestible  feed,  only  $164  worth  of  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
and  $855  worth  of  gross  earnings. 

The  best  use  of  labor,  from  the  viewpoint  of  maximum  and  increased 
crop  production,  is  evidently  obtained  on  the  larger  corn-belt  farms.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  livestock  production,  maximum  production  per  man  is 
about  equally  possible  on  the  smaller,  medium  sized,  and  larger  farms ; 
however,  increased  production  per  man  was  somewhat  greater  from  year 
to  year  on  the  larger  farms. 

Conclusions  regarding  size  of  farms.  These  data  indicate  that  the 
maximum  wartime  production  from  land  and  labor  can  be  obtained  on  the 
smaller  farms  by  increasing  their  livestock  enterprises  or  by  assisting  in 
work  on  larger  neighboring  farms  so  as  to  make  more  complete  use  of  the 
labor  available  on  the  smaller  farms.  Maximum  wartime  production  from 
land  and  labor  can  be  obtained  on  the  larger  farms  by  increasing  yields 
per  acre  (especially  of  the  best  feed  producing  crops)  and  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  labor.  M.  L.  Mosher 

Footnotes  for  the  last  page: 

1-"The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought   to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  2Same  as  footnote  1.  Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  =  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  4Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  8For  1929-1942  inclusive, 
from  special  mimeographed  release  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  currently,  not  adjusted 
for  seasonal  variation  from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  beginning  with  March,  1943,  issue.  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  December,  1942  and  subsequent  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  tor  seasonal 
variation.  Prior  to  1939,  "factory  payroll"  index,  with  1923-1925  base,  multiplied  by  1.087  to 
obtain  the  "Weekly  Wages"  index  with  1939  base.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted. 
"Preliminary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438;  Monthly  price 
releases,    State  Agricultural   Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Commodity  prices 

I  ncome  from  farm  marketings 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation8 

Weekly 
wages, 
all  manu- 
facturing 
industries, 
unadjusted9 

Year  and 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 
prices3 

Prices 
paid  by 
farmers4 

U.S. 

in 

money5 

Illinois 

Indus- 
trial 

month 

All  com- 
modities1 

Farm 
products2 

In 
money6 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power7 

produc- 
tion10 

Base  period . . 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1942  July.  ... 
Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 
Nov. .  . 
Dec. .  .  . 

1943  Jan 
Feb ... . 
Mar..  .  . 
Apr. .  .  . 
M.,y-  •  ■ 
June . . . 
July... 

1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
86 
79 
77 
78 
87 
99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
101 
102 
102 
103 
104 
104 
104" 
103" 

1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 
105 

105 
106 
108 
109 

110 
114 
117 

123 
124 
126 
126 
125 

1935-39 
130 
112 

77 

52 

56 

76 
103 
107 
120 

87 

81 

86 
109 
140 

139 
143 
143 
145 
144 
148 
156 
160 
164 
165 
165 
166 
166 

1935-39 
129 
124 
109 

95 

91 

99 
101 

99 
104 

98 

97 

98 
104 
118 

118 
119 
119 
120 
121 
122 
124 
124 
125 
126 
126 
127 
128 

1935-39 
136 
114 

84 

60 

62 

73 

90 
104 
108 

99 

99 
107 
142 
197 

192 
204 
208 
211 
224 
226 
224 
240 
260 
261 
258 
256 
256" 

1935-39 
108 

92 

61 

45 

54 

58 

68 

86 

92 

85 

85 

94 
122 
166 

131 
134 
144 
271 
200 
191 
176 
185 
212 
187 
203 
188 

1935-39 

84 

74 

56 

48 

59 

58 

68 

87 

88 

87 

87 

96 
117 
141 

111 
113 
121 
226 
165 
157 
142 
149 
170 
148 
161 
148 

1935-39 
121 
110 

93 

72 

68 

79 

86 

98 
107 
101 
108 
118 
144 
187 

188 
193 
198 
205 
209 
215 
215 
219 
224 
227 
231 
237 

1939 
120 

98 

74 

51 

54 

70 

80 

93 
111 

85 
100 
114 
168 
242 

243 
255 
262 
271 
280 
288 
291 
297 
305 
309 
313 
318 

1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
156 
181 

178 
183 
187 
191 
194 
197 
199 
202 
202 
203 
203 
202 
205" 

Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 

Product 

Calendar  year  average 

Aug. 
1942 

Current  months 

1935-39 

1941 

1942 

June 

July 

Aug. 

$    .66 

.  n 

1  .86 

.62 

1  ,90 

8.52 

7.KX 

8  .   (6 

58.00 

S.66 

J. 58 

.27 

1  .6K 

.  19 

.15 

.25 

1  .OK 

9,  J9 

.91 

$   .63 

.36 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9 .  85 

SO.  00 
11.19 

4.43 
.33 

2.05 
.22 
.15 
.37 

1.07 

8.49 
.82 

$   .77 

.48 

1.13 

.74 

1.65 

13.37 

11  .93 

12.28 

102.00 

13.63 

5.50 

.39 

2  .  40 

.29 

.  19 
.40 

1  .5.1 
11.33 

1.32 

$   .81 

.42 

1.07 

.70 

1.57 

14.50 

12.50 

13.10 

100.00 

1 3 .  "0 

5.20 

.39 

2.35 

29 

.20 

,40 

1 .  35 

9 .  30 

1.15 

?1.00 

.66 

1.38 

.91 

1.66 

13.80 

14.10 

14.20 

136.00 

14.50 

7.10 

.48 

2  .  85 

.34 

.25 

.45 

2.75 

14.10 

2 .  60 

£1.02 

.67 

1   44 

1.01 

1 .  65 
13.50 
13  so 
13.60 

130.00 

14.50 

6.90 

.47 

2 .  95 
.34 
.26 
.43 

2.50 

14.10 

2.25 

SI. 02 

.67 

1   47 



1.66 
14.10 
13.50 
12.90 
128.00 
14.60 
6.70 
.47 

Ule,  cwt. 

Milk  cows,  head 

Butt  it.it.  lb 

35 

Wool,  lb... 

.26 

43 

14.50 
2.00 

1  KTiir  sources  of  data  iii  tables  sec  previous  page. 

Cooparal  I   Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics:     University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.      11.  P.  Husk.  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 


